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EDUCATION.  qaiskely  susceptible  of  every  variety  of  sea* 

■  8ation  and  feeling.    Much  may  about  thisjw- 

It  has  been  justly  observed  by  a  late  writer  Hod  be  learned  beyond  what  is  usually  thought 
that  the  term  education  is  most  erroneously  level  to  its  capacity  but  at  any  rate,  between 
restricted  when  it  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  three  and  five,  when  school  education  usually 
instruction  received  at  schools.  Reading,  begins,  two  yeafs  of  habitual  curiosity  are 
writing,  and  accounts  may  be  taught,  and  generally  thrown  away,  as  far  as  regards  the 
very  useful  acquirements  they  are  so  far  as  understanding,  and  worse  than  thrown  away 
they  go,  but  who  will  say  that  these  are  the  as  regards  the  temper  and  feelings.  To  sgeai 
whole,  or  even  that  they  are  the  most  impor-  only  of  the  temper — before  three  years  old, 
tant  part  of  education  r  As  qualifications  for  this  is  fully  developed,  nay,  before  eighteen 
acting  a  useful  part  in  life  they  are  miserably  months,  it  is  abundantly  marked.  But  as  yei 
deficient  if  moral  culture,  the  regulation  no  habits  are  acquired,  the  vices  of  nature 
of  the  temper,  and  the  infusion  of  proper  (supposing  any  exist)  may  easily  be  corrected, 
principles  be  neglected.  The  improvement  and  right  habits  formed,  which  ordinary  care 
of  the  heart  no  doubt,  will  become  more  in  after  years  will  render  permanent  and  in* 
easy  in  proportion  as  the  understanding  is  im-  vincible.  Suppose  the  child  to  be  cross  or 
proved  and  enlarged,  but  while  the  most  passionate,  how  perversely  cross,  how  violent- 
anxious  care  is  discovered  to  make  expert  ac-  ly  passionate  will  it  be  found  at  five,  if  no 
eountarits,  and  sometimes,  considerable  theo-  pains  are  taken  to  wean  it  from  such  serious 
logians,  scarce  any  thing  is  taught  which  ha?  imperfections  !  We  all  know  what  a  spoilt 
4or  its  direct  object  the  formation  of  a  good  child  is  :  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
-and  beneficent  character.  all  material  spoiling  is  effected  in  these  two 

Now,  t  here  is  a  considerable  period  of  ear-  important  years.  Rut  there  are  many  de- 
?y  life  during  which  little  improvement  in  grees  of  bad  temper  which  are  fitted  to  make 
vhat  is  called  learning  can  be  expected,  but  the  adult  in  after  life  miserable  in  him3el( 
which,  notwithstanding,  need  not  go  to  waste,  and  the  cause  of  wretchedness  in  others,  al- 
It  is  the  too  often  neglected  period  of  infan-  though  the  child  may  not  have  been  spoilt, 
cy  which  presents  the  finest  opportunity  for,  that  is,  wholly  neglected  or  indulged,  or 
moral  culture.  *4  While  the  mind,"  says  the'  what  is  even  worse,  treated  with  the  unstea- 
author  above  ^alluded  to,  "  is  yet  untainted  diness,  fickleness,  and  caprice  which  will,  in 
with  vice;  while  its^  habits  are  unformed,  while  most  cases,  be  found  at  the  root  of  all  spoiU 
it  is  most  susceptible  S£  deep  and  lasting  im-  ing.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  many 
pressions,  in"  a  word— while  in  its  infant  state,  things  remain  through  life  the  same  in  a 
the  most  valuable  opportunities  are  hourly  af-  child's  defects  as  they  were  at  five  years  old, 
forded,  of  bending  it  to  what  is  amiable  and  and  resist  every  attempt  at  eradication,  ai- 
virtuous,  and  of  training  it  to  all  right  habits,  though  reason  may  keep  their  effects  within 
This  truth  has  in  all  ages  been  admitted ;  but  certain  restraints,  extremely  painful  to  the  in- 
the  material  step  that  has  of  late  years  been  dividual,  and  injurious  to  honesty  and  open- 
made,  is  in  extending  the  period  during  which  ness  of  character.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
this  precious  susceptibility  of  right  imp  res-  lieve  that  vices  in  general  are.  not  inbred, 
sions  lasts,  and  in  applying  also  a  larger  por-  but  instilled,  and  that  a  child  removed  from 
tion  of  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  in-  all  example  of  evil,  and  taught  no  bad  habits 
fant  mind,  beginning  much  earlier,  and  tend-  by  injudicious  treatment,  above  all  by  seveii- 
ing  it  more  constantly,             «  ty,  the  parent  of  feary  the  grand  corrupter  of 

u  Let  any  one  consider  the  condition  of  a  the  infant  heart  would  grow  up  naturally  ge- 

child  from  two  to  three  years  old,  and  he  will  nerous,  and  honest  And  placid." 
iuul  it  in  a  state  of  perpetual  curiosity,  in-       The  above  extracts  haye  been  inserted  in 

tensely  eager  in^  learning  the  nature  of  the  the  hope  that  some  steps  may  soon  be  taken 

world,  where  every  thing  is  new  to  it,  and  ex-  towards  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
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seminary.  Several  gentlemen  members  of 
the  N.  W.  Society  have  already  manifested 
a  strong  interest  in  favour  of  such  a  mea- 
sure, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  when  the 
inatter  shall  be  seriously  taken  into  consider- 
ation, it  will  have  an  advocate  in  every  indivi- 
dual or  discernment  and  public  spirit 'who 
dossi  sses  a  stake  in  the  country.  The  vener- 
able patron  of  our  Society  (the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Derry)  will  be  ready  to  put  his  hand  to  a 
work  so  truly  patriotic  and  charitable.  And 
;f  a  feasible  plan  were  once  digested,  and  the 
public  mind  fairly  brought  up  to  the  subject, 
is  it  too  much  to  expect,  that  the  N.  W.  So- 
ciety will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  confer  on  their  tenantry  a  boon,  which  will 
entitle  them  to  be  held  in  honour  while  living, 
*nd  in  everlasting  remembrance  when  dead? 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  above  remarks 
have  little  reference  to  the  business  of  agri- 
cultural education,  it  is  granted  that  men  may 
acquire  skill  in  agriculture,  whose  early  habits 
have  been  rude  and  vicious.  But  as  in  forming 
a  plantation,  a  man  chooses  the  most  promising 
fvlants,  and  uses  every  precaution  that  his 
seedlings  may  be  strong  and  healthy,  so  in 
establishing  a  seminary  for  young  farmers,  it 
would  be  desirable  that  thosj  only  should  be 
admitted  whose  early  habits  and  moral  condi- 
tion have  been  early  and  constantly  attended 
to.  Pupils  coming  with  the  advantage  of  such 
a  preparation,  would  not  fail  to  do  honour  to 
their  teachers — the  work  of  instruction,  would 
go  on  well,  and  pleasantly  and  successfully.— 
Therefore  preparatory  schools  ought  to  form 
a  part  of  the  scheme,  or  rather  the  schools  at 
present  existing  might  be  converted  into  pre- 
paratory schools,  and  every  village  teacher 
might  rank  in  eminence  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils,  who  on  examination  should 
be  found  most  deserving  as  to  moral  conduct 
and  as  to  scholastic  attainments. 

FAIRS. 

May  17tli — Baiilicboro,  Ballyconnell,  Caran— Bcleek, 
Fermanagh — Clady,  Dunganuon,  Tyrone— Convoy,  Fin- 
town,  Tullydonald,  Donegal — Swateragh,  Derry — Scots- 
town,  Monaghan — 18th — Ballyhays,  Swadlinbar,  Cavan— 
Strald,  Antrim — 19th — Cloghanbcg,  Donegal — Down, 
Hillsborough,  Down — KHliri,  Tyrone — Maguire's  bridge, 
Fermanagh— EOth—  Armagh  town — Ballinaliineh,  Down  . 
— Ballintra,  Donegal— Omagb,  Tjront— 21st— Ball)  to-' 
ley,  Onrndonagh,  Donegal — Bcjturbet,  Cooteliill,  Cavan — 
Cloofh,  Down — Obnnebmg,  Vytont — Dmnbar,  HpMide, 
Attaidft   Crtiftn,  FwrmtfOTgh  '  OlmlnhgH,  Knock-buy, 

Stlpnighap — Mnntyinore,   lkrry — i*id — Lwiry»   Cavan — 

Liananrick,  Fermanagh. 


MANUFACTURE' OF  FLAX. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  manufacturing 
houses  of  linen  goods  ard  importers  of  flax 
in  Scotland,  that  of  Mr.  Muberly,  has  sent 
over  a  gentleman  of  the. establishment  to  Ire- 
land, in  order  to  ascertain,  by  actual  expert 
ment,  whether  the  south  of  Ireland  cannot 
produce  the  raw  material  for  their  manufac- 
ture, of  as  good  quality,  and  at  as  moderate 
prices,  as  they  have  to  pay  for  the  same  arti- 
cle imported  from  Russia  and  other  parts  of 
the  continent.  With  this  view,  he  has  taken 
portions  of  land  (to  the  extent,  it  is  stated, 
of  100  to  150  acres  altogether)  in  different 
counties  in  Munster,  which  are  to  be  cultivat- 
ed with  flax  after  the  mode  practised  in  Hol- 
land, saving  the  seed  from  it,  which,  in  all 
cases,  becomes  a  principal  part  of  the  profit, 
but  hitherto  almost  wholly  overlooked  in  Ire- 
land. This  gentleman  has  procured  several 
acres  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brun% 
the  richest,  it  is  believed,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.  It  is  very  decidedly  the  interest 
of  the  Irish  landowners  to  afford  every  faci- 
lity to  this  experiment,  for  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  if  the  house  in  question  finds 
that  Ireland  can  produc e  the  article  as  import- 
ed, that  they  will  take  their  supply  of  flax 
from  her  in  pr^fbrence  to  importing  from  u 
foreign  country.  This  would  induce  other 
manufacturers  to  do  the  same,  and  in  a  while 
we  might  expect  to  find  the  south  of  Ireland 
supplying  England  and  Scotland  with  flax  to 
the  enormous  amount  of  one  million  annually, 
which  they  now  take  fro*p  Russia,  Holland, 
&c.  The  house  which  has  bo  laudably  under- 
taken this  experiment,  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement of  Ireland,  consumes  upwards  of 
fifteen  hundred  tons  of  flax  annually  in  their 
manufacture. 

CULTIVATION  OF  FLAX. 

It  appears  that  the  .only  obstacle  to  our  far- 
mers' enjoying  the  same  advantages  in  the 
cultivation  of  flax  as  their  continental  neigh- 
bours, is  their  obstinate  adherence  to  old  cus- 
toms. There  is  an  erroneous  opinion  in  this 
country,  that  the  Butch  have  a  better  soil 
than  ours,  for  the  growth  of  flax  ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  all  exertion  on  our  part  to 
compete  with  them  in  the  market,  is  useless. 
But  Mr.  Bcsnard  has,  after,  the  most  minute 
investigation,  proved  the- contrary;  and  we 
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mmt  also  sayi  that  Holland  is  a  low,  swampy 
piece  of  land,  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and 
unfavourable  to  cultivation  in  general;  but 
the  persevering  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
has  surmounted  all  the  obstacles  which  nature 
had  thrown  in  their  way ;  and  a  territory  that 
is  not  more  than  one-third  the  extent  of  Ire- 
land, possesses  more  wealth  than  would  pur- 
chase this  kingdom,  and  has  often  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  united  powers  of  Europe. 

ft  will  be  seen  that  the  essential  difference 
betwixt  our  -fanners  and  the  Dutch,  in  the 
management  of  flax,  is  in  the  steeping,  and  it 
is  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
be  observed,  that  the  very  saving  of  the  seed 
is  the  cause  of  their  superiority  in  the  steep- 
ing process  in  Holland,  and  of  the  excellence 
of  their  flax. 

On  a  recent  examination  by  Mr.  Bander, 
of  Kew,  in  England,  he  found  that  the  fibres 
of  the  flax  plant  are  cylindrical  tubes,  the 
surface  presenting  a  spiral  appearance,  thro' 
which  the  mucilage  or  resinous  matter  is  dis- 
charged whilst  steeping  ;  this  resinous*  matter 
.  is  a  permanent  dye,  from  which  a  variety  of 
shades  of  colour  has  been  obtained  ;  and  here 
the  great  mystery  lies,  of  the  variety  of  shades 
of  colour  so  often  found  in  the  same  parcel 
of  flax,  the  eause  of  which  farmers  are  to- 
tally unacquainted  with,  and  this  shews  the 
necessity  of  their  forming  societies,  for  ac- 
quiring agricultural  information* 

The  top  of  the  plant  is  the  mouth  of  the 
tube,  on  which  the  bole  acts  as  a  stopper  or 
seal,  and  if  this  be  removed  before  steeping, 
the  process  will  go  on  regularly  in  the  pool, 
and  the  flax  will  be  of  one  colour  throughout ; 
but  if  all  the  boles  should  not  be  removed, 
(as  is  the  common  practice)  then  that  part  of 
the  flax  which  parts  with  the  mucilage  before 
the  rest,  will  be  sooner  steeped;  thus  some 
parts  will  be  over-steeped  and  others  not  suf- 
ficiently done,  which  causes  ail  the  variety  of 
colours  and  irregularity  of  texture,  so  often 
found  in  Irish  flax ;  and  farther,  the  absurd 
way  of  putting  layers  of  sheaves  on  the  top 
of  each  other  in  the  pool,  causes  the  muci- 
lage* from  the  upper  ones  to  stain  those  which 
are  below,  and  gives  infinite  trouble  after- 
wards to  the  bleacher,  to  remove  it  from  the 
cloth. 

The  numerous  oil- mills  which  Mr.  Ber- 
nard observed  in  the  vicinity  of  most  of  the 


towns  he  visited,  proves  what  a  market  the 
manufacture  of  linseed  oil  would  open  for 
our  surplus  seed  saved,  when  we  consider  the 
great  quantity  of  it  that  is  used  in  these  king- 
doms, and  we  then  could  aftord  to  sell  it  at 
half  the  price  of  that  made  from  foreign 
seed,  which  would  greatly  extend  the  con- 
sumption, and  give  us  the  monopoly  of  the 
English  market. 

The  next  consideration  is  the  unmerchant- 
able state  in  which  our  flax  is  brought  to 
market,  and  this  should  cail  forth  the  united 
exertions  of  every  landlord,  linen  merchant, 
manufacturer,  and  exporter  in  the  country  to 
remedy  the  evil.  It  has  called  forth  the  rei- 
terated complaints  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
merchants,  until  expostulation  became  una- 
vailing, and  they  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  foreign  markets,  from  which 
they  are  now  almost  exclusively  supplied. — 
The  Irish  flax  is  so  badly  cleaned,  and  made 
up  in  so  careless  a  manner  as  to  quantity,  and 
so  fraudulent  with  respect  to  quality,  that  all 
confidence  with  the  English  and  Scotch  pur- 
chasers has  been  destroyed ;  and  it  is  now  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  any  of  our  respectable 
dealers  in  flax,  to  complete  a  small  order  for 
„  the  English  markets,  without  great  trouble  in 
re-assorting  and  packing,  at  an  expense  ex- 
ceeding his  commission.  The  consequence 
isj  that  the  trade  is  almost  annihilated,  and 
that  which  might  have  been  the  staple  export 
of  our  country,  is  now  the  most  insignificant. 
When  brought  to  market,  it  is  full  of  shoves, 
from  the  reedy  part  not  having  been  properly 
removed,  and  which  the  hackle  afterwards 
may  subdivide,  but  never  can  separate  from 
the  fibre.  *We  have  seen^instances  in  our 
own  market,  when  flax  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion as  to  texture,  would  not  bring  within  two 
shillings  per  stone  of  that  which  yrfc  inferior, 
from  the  improper  manner  in  *Ii£h  it  was 
cleaned.  I 

The  making  of  it  up  in  stones  of  14,  16, 
and  24lbs.  and  sometimes  in  bundles  of  no  spe- 
cific weight,  is  highly  objectionable;  for  if  it 
were  made  up  in  small  parcels,  it  would  then 
afford  to  be  more  easily  packed  in  a  flat  and 
neat  form,  so  necessary  to  its  assuming  that 
soft  and  silky  feel  and  appearance,  for  which 
the  Dutch  flax  is  so  much  prized.  So  well 
aware  were  the  Dutch  farmers  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  they  make  up  theirs  in  stones 
of  6ilbs. 
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Tke  practice  al*o  of  mixing  long  and  short 
flax  of  different  colours,  in  the  same  parcel, 
leads  to  numerous  frauds.  This  so  harrassed 
and  perplexed  the  individuals  who  would  have 
continued  to  employ  their  capital  in  the  pur- 
chase and  export  of  flax,  that  they  became 
<li«!gusted  with  the  business,  and  transferred 
their  money  and  attention  to  other  branches 
of  trade. 

Under  this  ruinous  system  does  our  flax 
trade  still  remain,  without  any  hope  of  amend- 
ment, until  the  legislature  may  compel  the 
cultivator  of  flax,  (as  it  does  the  manufactu- 
rer of  linen)  to  biinji  it  to  market  in  a  mer- 
chantable state,  so  that  the  exporting  mer- 
chant will  be  enabled  to  purchase  it  by  sam- 
ple, as  if  the  whole  parcel  had  been  carefully 
inspected.  No  other  means  will  ever  bring  it 
Co  that  degree  of  prosperity  and  advantage  to 
the  country,  to  which  it  is  capable  ot  arriving. 

It  is  now  a  most  critical  period  for  the  li- 
nen and  (lax  trade  of  this  country ;  the  lat- 
ter has  been  almost  excluded  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  markets;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  material  declines  in  quantity,  so  must 
the  manufactured  article  also,  and  vice  versa. 
The  rapid  strides  that  the  English  and  Scotch 
.are  making  in  the  manufacture  of  linen,  is  not 
-considered  in  this  country  with  the  attention 
that  so  serious  a  subject  deserves  ;  and  they 
may,  ere  long,  supersede  us  in  the  export  of 
linen. 

The  following  returns  of  the  export  of  li- 
nen from  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  year 
-ending  January,  1 824,  ought  to  be  viewed 
with  attention  by  those  interested  in  the 
trade  : — 

V'^uc  of  Irish  linens  exported  to  all 

ioullpr*ts  ,  iCg,883,SS9  10  7| 

•Quantity  of  rriti-.l.  Urens  exported  34, 7 16,890  yards. 

Quantity  of  I  rLh  do.  do.  from  Britain...)  2,389,871   ~ 

In  favour  of  Britain  21,820,619  yard*. 

Bounties  pud  on  Bfi- 

tufa  iim-ns  exported  £207,2*5  0  0* .3.'J,f>07,!J85  yds. 
D.v  on  Irish  do.  from 

2*ritainand  Ireland  ...&0.92I    4  LO...14rf05,£73   

In  favour  of  Britain. ,.£\  I6,36fl  1*    2...  19,002,7  12  yds. 


From  the  above  statements  we  may  confi- 
dently predict,  that  if  some  measures  be  not 
adopted  to  regulate  our  flax  trade,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  bounties  on  the  export  of  coarse 
]iucui  for  &°me  time  longer,  that  vital  branch 


of  our  trade  will  be  irrecoverably  lost  to  the- 
couutry.  There  never  wa3  a  period  so  favour- 
able to  the  increase  of  the  linen  and  flax  trad* 
of  Ireland,  as  the  present,  from  the  extensive 
markets  thai  will  be  opened  in  South  Ameri- 
ca ;  but  if  foreigners  are  permitted  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  supplying  the  demand,  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  Irish  mer- 
chant afterwards  to  gain  that  ascendancy 
which  he  might  have  accomplished  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  East-Lothian 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Haddington 
on  Friday  the  9th  inst.  The  show- of  stock 
was  uncommonly  good.  The  premiums  for 
the  best  fat  cattle,  and  for  the  best  bull,  were 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Walker,  Sna-- 
don;  for  the  best  bred  stirk,  to  Mr.  Johri 
Rentrie ;  and  for  the  best  winterers,  to  Mr* 
Bairn  ^father,  Beanston,  '  The  Society  voted 
five  guineas  to  the  itinerating  libraries,  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  for  the 
purchase  of  books  on  agricultural  subjects. 
The  principle  on  which  these  libraries  have 
been  established  is  new,  birt;  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  great  service  to  farm  servants, 
labourers,  and  mechanics,  in  affording  them, 
opportunities  for  acquiring  useful  knowledge* 
The  members  of  the  Society,  u>  the  number 
of  (50,  dined  afterwards  in  the  George  Inn/, 
Lord  Elcho,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  i it ■> 
the  chair. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  ' 
DRILLING,  PROPER  DISTANCE r/ DRILLS, v^c* 

( From  the  Irish  Farmers  Journal;) 

"In  whatever  kind  of  soil,  and  wherever 
the  method  of  sowing,  by  the  drill  is  attempted 
it  will  invariably  be  proper,  besides  suiting 
the  crop  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  to  propor- 
tion the  quantity  of  seed  to  the  nature  of  the 
land,  and  the  distance  of  the  rows  to  that  of 
the  crops,  and  likewise  keep  up  a  constant  & 
minute  regard  to  the  culture  of  the  crop  during 
i;s  growth.  In  this  way,  different  distances  in 
the  rows  and  intervals  have  been  recommend* 
ed,  according  to  the  particular  intentions  of 
the  ngricuhcr.  It  is  obvious  that  inconve- 
niences must  be  experienced  by  their,  being 
either  too  large  or  too  narrow,  a*  in  the  for- 
mer there  must  be  a  great  loss  of  ground, 
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%nd  in  the  latter  little  advantage  can  be  derived 
in  the  culture  of  the  crops,  while  growing.-*. 
The  nature  of  the  lajid  must ;  probably  nave 
considerable  influence  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  rows,  and  manner  of  drilling.— 
On  the  dry  light  sorts  of  soil,  whether  loamy* 
gravelly,  or  chalky,  that  can  be  constantly 
kept  upon  the  flat,  as  is  the  custom  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Kent,  close  drilling  is  proba- 
bly to  be  preferred  as  the  most  advantageous* 
But  on  such  soils  as  require  ridging,  some^ 
what  wider  distances  may  be  proper.  An  in- 
genious inquirer  on  this  subject  found,  that 
drilling  three  rows  eleven  or  twelve  inches 
asunder,  on  three-bout  ridges,  generally  sue-  ; 
ceeded  well*  The  three-bouts,  in  this  wayy 
form  a  ridge  about  fouT  and  a  half  feet  in 
breadth  ;  the  three  rows  at  the  distance  men- 
tioned occupying  two  feet,  and  the  horse-hoe, 
{Kissing  on  the  sile  of  each  outside  row}- 
at  the  distance  of  three  inches,  leaves  the 
ridge  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  the  in- 
tervals between  the  ridges  about  two  feet.  It 
is,  however,  further  suggested,  from  remark- 
ing that  \w these  cases4he  outside  rows  always 
afford  the  most  Vigorous  and  most  healthy 
plants,  that  two  rows  only,  on  two^bout  ridges  ; 
would  be  productive,  and  leave  the  land  in 
better  condition.  But,  whatevermay  be  the 
jnost  applicable  and  mo  it  suitable  distances,* 
which  experiment  does  not  seem  to  have  yet 
ltdly  shewn,  the  very  wide  intervals  ot  the 
early  practice  are  to  be  avoided  as  improper 
for  all  sorts  of  grain  crops,  both  on  account 
of  the  loss  that  must  unavoidably  be  sustained 
by  the  largeness -of  the  spaces,  and  because 
the  intervals,  or  spaces  between  rows,  at  much 
less  distance,  can  in  the  improved  methods  of 
horse-hoeing,  be  stirred  with  equal  facility 
and  exactness; 

(t  For  various  kinds  of  green  crops,-  such 
as  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature,  wide  distances  must  obviously  be  the 
most  proper.'-  But  the-  width  of  the  intervals 
and  the  proportion  of  seed,  that  have  appear- 
ed the  most  eligible  to  an  intelligent  cultiva* 
tor,  after  a  practice  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  are  for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,>  and 
vetches  on  such  soils  as  are  not  very  wet, 
equidistant  rows  of  one  foot,  on  five  or  ten 
feet  ridges.  And  for  beans,  peas,  and  tur- 
nips, on  three- feet  ridges,  two  rows  on  each, 
nine  inches  apart,  with;  intervals  of  twenty- 
eeven  inches. 


"  In  respect  to  the^  proportion  of  seed)  it  is 
observed,  that  such  lands  as  are  in  high  tilth, 
and  on  five  feet  ridges,  will  only  require  three 
pecks  of  seed  of  either  wheat  or  rye,  five 
pecks  of  barley,  oats,  or  vetches,  and  one- 
bushel  of.  beans  or  peas,  to  the  acre.  It  is 
suggested,  however  that  these  proportions 
should  be  varied,  in  the  quantity  of  a  peck 
to  the  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
seed,  and  the  richness  of  the  land. 

"It is  remarked  by  another  experienced 
driller,  that  in  respect  to  wheat  and  barley,- 
the  distance  of  the  rows  and  the  quantity  of 
seed  must  greatly  depend  on  the  quality  of 
the  sorl.  Where  it  is  poor,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  rows  should  not  be  more  than  abtfut 
eight  inches,  nor  the  quantity  of  seed  more 
than  about  nine  pecks,  being  deposited  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches  and  a  half.  If  of  a  mid- 
ling  quality,  the  distance  between  the  rows 
may  be  about  nine  inches,  and  the  proportion 
of  seed  eight  pecks;  and  where  it  is  rich 
the  distance  of  the  rows  should  not  ever  ex- 
ceed ten  inches,  with  a  quantity  of  seed  of 
about  seven  pecks.  The  latter  sort  of  grain 
should  also  have  a  finer  tilth,  and  not  be  placed 
so  deep  in  the  soil.  As  oats  do  not  tiller  so 
much  as  other  grains,  in  drilling  them- a  larger 
proportion  of  seed  will  be  reqiik ite. 

"  It  is  likewise  stated,  that  as  beans  and 
peas  afford  plants  of  a  very  succulent  nature, 
they  of  course  require  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  more  especially  as  they 
are  well  suited  to  the  horse-hoeing  method  of 
culture.  He  has  constantly  found  twenty- 
four  inches  to  be  the  most  advantageous  dis- 
tance for  such  crops,  and  the  depth  of  about  - 
three  inches. 

"  In  the  sowing  of  turnips,  rape,  &c.  on 
the  poorer  sorts  of  soils,  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  these  plants,  he  has  invariably  found 
ten  inches  to  be  the  properest  distance,  and 
on  those  of  the  richer  description  twelve. — 
When\they  are  sown  at  greater  distances,  he 
thinks  tliey  are  apt  to  grow  too  large  for  keep- 
ing any  great  length' of  time.  If  ' sown  at  ft 
wider  distance,  which  may  notwithstanding, 
be  proper  on  such  soils  as  are  particularly 
rich,  they  should  therefore  be  eaten  off  before 
the  severe  frosts  set  in,  as  large  turnips  ore 
very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  them. 

«  In  the  putting  in  of  carrot  crops  by  the 
drill  method,  fourteen  inches  between  tf* 
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ro**  is  recommended  as  the  most  proper  dis- 
tance, the  land  being  slightly  harrowed  over 
after  the  drilling  is  finished. 

"  There  is  considerable  difficulty,  however, 
is  ascertaining  the  most  proper  and  suitable 
distances  in  different  cases,  as  they  must  of 
necessity  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
nature  and  state  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  crops. 

"  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  for  grain 
crops,  such  as  wheat,  barley,  &c.  from  the 
vast  loss  of  ground  that  must  take  place,  the 


great  distances  practised  by  Tull  can  seldom 
if  ever  be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage.—- 
The  experience  of  drillers  in  general  seems 
indeed  to  have  shewn,  that  on  most  sorts  oif 
soil  that  are  suited  to  that  method,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  the  light  and  dry  kinds,  the 
drilling  in  close  rows,  or  at  narrow  distances, 
is  by  much  the  most  beneficial  mode.  The 
distances  between  the  rows,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  seed  to  the  acre,  that  have  been  found 
by  an  experienced  drill  cultivator,  to  afford 
the  best  and  largest  crops  are  as  below. 


Kind  of 
Soil. 

WHEAT. 

BARLEY. 

OATS. 

BEANS. 

Quantity 
of 

Seed 

Distance 
between 
the  rows. 

Quantity 
of 
Seed. 

Distance 
between 
the  rows. 

1 

Quantity  Distance 
of     j  between 
Seed,     the  rows. 

Quantity 
of 
Seed. 

Distance 
btween 
tb-e  rows. 

Pecks. 
Poorest  |  10 
Poor....  9 
Rich....  ;  8 
Richest  j  7 

Inches. 
8 
8 
9 
10 

Pecks. 
12 
10 

8 

7 

Inches. 
8  . 
8 
9 
10 

Pecks.  Inches 
16  8 
14.  8 
12  9 
10  10 

Pecks. 
12 
10 

9 

8 

Inches. 
18 
20 
24. 
28 

**  And  from  great  experience  it  has  been 
found,  that  for  white  corn  crops  nine  inches 
answer  extremely  well,  but  that  for  pease, 
tares,  turnips,  and  other  similar  crops,  eleven 
inches  is  tne  distance  that  succeeds  the  best, 
and  that  for  beans  eighteen  inches  are  not 
more  than  is  necessary.  It  has  likewise  been 
found  in  respect  to  this  last  sort  of  crop,  by 
others  accustomed  to  the  row  system,  that 
when  drilled  in  two  rows  at  nine  inches,  with 
an  interval  of  twenty-seven,  if  weeded  suffi- 
ciently early,  and  ploughed  between  in  the 
method  recommended  by  Mr.  Cook,  it  be- 
comes extremely  thick  and  fine. 

"  When  clover  or  other  grasses  are  grown, 
the  practice  of  sowing  them  over  the  drilled 
barley  crops,  and  covering  them  by  the  last 
hoeing,  whether  it  be  by  the  hand  or  horse, 
has  been  long  since  considered  of  much  im- 
portance, and  far  superior  to  the  usuaL  me- 
thod of  rolling  them  in. 

"  It  is  likewise  evident  that  larger  crops  of 
barley  may  be  procured  by  drilling  with  in- 
tervals of  a  foot,  than  by  the  broadcast  me- 
thod ;  a  point  that  has  been  much  doubted  by 
some  cultivators. 


"  The  advantage  of  the  drill  method  of  . 
sowing  even  for  grain  crops,  seems  therefore 
to  be  placed  by  these  experiments  in  a  poiut 
of  view  that  must  tend  to  promote  the  prac- 
tice :  and  for  pease,  beans,  turnips,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  vetches,  and  many  similar  crops,  it 
has  long  been  almost  generally  considered  as 
the  most  convenient  and  beneficial  by  those 
who  have  not  supposed  it  adapted  to  grain. 

"  But  in  respect  to  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duce on  various  descriptions  of  soil,  such  ss 
these  of  the  loamy  and  mellow,  as  well  as  the 
cold,  clayey,  and  more  stiff  kinds,  experi- 
ments which  are  asserted  to  have  been  made 
with  much  accuracy,  appear  likewise  from  Mr. 
Cooke's  statements  to  be  in  favour  of  the  drill 
system.  This  was  round  to  be  the  case  in 
Mr.  Boote's  practice,  when  extended  to  more 
than  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  as  well  i 
as  in  that  of  many  other  cultivators.  Since 
the  result  of  these  trials  were  taken,  the  vn- 
rious  improvements  that  have  been  made  both 
in  the  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  drilling 
the  crops,  and  those  for  hoeing  and  keeping 
them  clean  afterwards,  must  pu  Subly  have 
contributed  to  render  the  diff   ;  ces  in  the 
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quantities  of  prod«ce  under  the  different 
ni«thoda  of  sowing  still  more  considerable* 

"  The  practical  statements  of  a  later  expe- 
rienced drill  cultivator  may,  probably,  on 
these  accounts  be  more  satisfactory,  and  af- 
ford a  more  correct  view  of  the  superiority 
of  the  practice.  The  writer,  after  a  slight 
trial  with  another  drill  machine,  and  becom- 
ing more  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
drill  culture  from  a  more  extensive  observa- 
tion of  it  in  different  places,  determined  upon 
making  use  of  Mr.  Cooke's  machine,  and  the 
method  of  management  which  he  has  recom- 
mended. He  bagan  by  drilling  in  November, 
1791,  two  acres  and  a-half  of  light,  dry,  loamy 
land,  not  worth  more 'than  twelve  shillings 
the  acre,  midling  barley  soil,  broken  up  from 
the  state  of  a  foul,  poor,  pea  stubble,  with 
red  lammas  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel 
to  the  acre,  in  rows  with  nine-inch  intervals ; 
another  part  of  the  field,  confessedly  better 
by  5  or  6  shillings  the  acre,  being  sown  at  the 
rate  of  two  bushels  to  the  acre  in  the  broad- 
cast method,  managed  in  the  best  manner  of 
that  practice;  The  crop  of  the  broadcast 
sowing  was,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of 
that  of  the  drilled  it  is  said,  much  superior  in 
its  appearance  during  the  winter  and  the  early 
part  of  spring;  but  the  other  after  being  sca- 
rified once  in  March,  and  horse-hoed  the  last 
week  in  May,  exhibited  a  decided  superiority, 
the  broadcast  declining  considerably;  and 
that  on  the  crops  being  reaped,  that  part  un- 
der the  drill  system  afforded  nineteen  bushels 
three  pecks  on  the  acre;  while  the  part  ma- 
naged in  the  broadcast  method  did  not  pro- 
duce quite  five  bushels  on  the  same  extent  of 
land. 

"  And  in  a  second  experiment,  on  one  acre 
of  potato  fallow,  of  the  annual  value  of  about 
20s.  prepared  by  being  once  ploughed 
and  harrowed,  and  sown  in  March,  in  the 
drill  mode,  with  one  bushel  of  white  lammas 
wheat ;  the  plants  when  in  double  leaf  being 
once  scarified,  and  immediately  afterwards, 
h arrowed  across  with  a  common  harrow,  and 
after  attaining  the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches 
horse-hoed,  the  crop  bad  also  the  appear- 
ance of  being  thin  and  slight  till  after  mid- 
summer; but  the  produce,  on  being  reaped, 
both  in  grain  and  straw,  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, very  considerable,  being  twenty-nine 
bushels  three  pecks,  nine  gallon  measure. 
(  To  be  continued.) 


ON  POTATOES, 

By  Thomas  A»drcw,  KpighW  Esq.  F.  R.  $.  4c. 
(^rom,  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  J 

In  the  Horticultural  Transactions  of  1807, 
I  have  described  a  method  of  cultivating  ear- 
ly varieties  of  the  potato,  by  which  any  of 
those,  which  do  not  usually  blossom,  may  be 
made  to  produce  seeds,  and  thus  affprd  the 
means  of  obtaining  many  other  early  varie- 
ties. I  also  offered  a  conjecture  that  varie- 
ties of  moderately  early  habits,  and  luxuriant 
growth,  might  be  formed,  which  would  be 
found  well  adapted  to  field-culture,  and  be 
ready  to  be  taken  from  the  soil,  in  the  end  of 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  so  that 
the  farmer  might  be  allowed  ample  time  to 
prepare  the  same  ground,  for  a  crop  of  wheat* 
I  am  now  enabled  to  state,  that  the  success  of 
the  experiment  has  in  both  cases  fully  an- 
swered every  expectation  that  I  had  formed. 

The  facts  that  I  have  stated  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Transactions  of  1807,  and  more  fully 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  are  I  be- 
lieve sufficient  to  prove  that  the  same  fluid, 
or  sap>  gives  existence  alike  to  the  tuber,  anfl 
the  blossom  and  seeds,  and  that  whenever  a 
plant  of  the  potato  affords  either  seeds  or 
blossoms,  a  diminution  of  the  crop  of  tubers, 
or  an  increased  expenditure  of  the  richneis 
of  the  soil,  must  necessarily  take  place.  It 
has  also  been  proved  by  others,  as  well  as 
myself,  that  the  crop  of  tubers  is  increased  by 
destroying  the  fruit-stalks  and  immature  blos- 
soms as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  I  therefore 
conceived  that  considerable  advantages  would 
arise  if  vaiietics  of  sufficiently  luxuriant 
growth,  and  large  produce,  for  general  cul- 
ture, could  be  formed,  which  would  never  pro- 
duce bjossoms. 

I  have  since  had  the  gratification  to  find 
that  such  are  readily  obtained,  by  the  means 
which  I  have  detailed,  and  I  am  disposed  to 
annex  more  importance  to  the  improvement 
of  our  most  useful  plants,  than  any  writer  on 
-agriculture  has  hitherto  done ;  because  what- 
ever increased  value  is  thus  added  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  is  obtained  without  any  in- 
creased expense  or  labour,  and  therefore  is 
just  so  much  added  to  individual,  and  national 
wealth. 

I  formerly  supposed  that  all  varieties  of  the 
potato,  which  ripened  early  in  the  autumn, 
would  necessarily  vegetate  early  in  the  en- 
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•uing  spring,  and  could  therefore  be  fit  for 
use  only  during  winter  ;  but  I  have  found 
that  the  habit  of  acquiring  maturity  early  in 
the  autumn  is  by  no  means  necessarily  con- 
nected, with  the  habit  of  vegetating  early  in 
the  spring  ;  and  therefore  by  a  proper  selec- 
tion of  varieties,  the  season  of  planting  crops, 
for  all  purposes,  may  be  extended  from  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  nearly  to  the  middle  of 
Jlay,  and  each  variety  be  committed  to  the 
toil  exactly  at  the  most  advantageous  period. 

A  variety,  however,  which  does  not  vege- 
tate till  late  in  the  spring,  and  which  ripens 
early  in  the  autumn,  cannot,  I  conclude,  par- 
ticularly in  dry  soils  and  seasons,  afford 
so  large  a  produce  as  one  which  vegetates 
more  early.  I,  nevertheless,  obtained  so 
large  a  crop  from  one  which  vegetates  remark- 
ably late  in  the  spring,  and  ripens  rather 
early  in  the  autumn,  that  I  was  induced  to 
ascertain,  by  weighing,  to  what  the  produce 
would  have  amounted  had  the  crop  extended 
over  an  acre,  and  I  found  that  it  would  have 
exceeded  2  i  tons,  11  cwt.  80lb.* 

In  this  calculation  the  external  rows,  which 
derived  superior  advantage  from  air  and  light, 
were  excluded  ;  and  no  more  manure,  or  cul- 
ture, than  is  usually  given,  had  been  employ- 
ed ;  for  the  crop  was  not  planted  with  any 
intention  of  having  it  weighed  :  the  wet  sum- 
mer wa;,  however,  very  favourable. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  common 
amount  of  the  weight,  of  a  good  crop  of  po- 
tatoes, upon  an  acre  of  ground  in  a  favour- 
able soil,  when  well  manured  and  cultivated  ; 
but  I  am  confident,  that  it  may  generally  be 
made  to  exceed  20  tons,  by  a  proper  selection 
of  varieties  :  and  if  four  pounds  of  good  po- 
tatoes afford,  as  is  generally  supposed,  at  least 
as  much  nutriment  as  one  pound  of  wheat, 
the  produce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes,  such  as  I 
have  described,  is  capable  of  supporting  as 
large  a  population,  as  eight  acres  of  wheat, 
admitting  the  calculation  of   Mr.  Arthur 
Young,  that  the  aterage  produce  of  an  acre 
of  wheat  is  22$  bushels  :f  and  as  an  acre  of 
wheat  will  certainly  support  as  large  a  num- 
ber of  people  as  five  acres  of  permanent  pas- 
ture, it  follows  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  afford 
as  much  food  for  mankind,  as  forty  acres  of 
permanent  pasture  :  an  important  *ubject  for 


consideration,  in  a  cduntry  where  provision* 
are  scarce  and  dear,  and  where  so  high  boun- 
ties, on  pasture,  are  paid  in  the  form  of  taxes 
on  tillage,  that  the  extent  of  permanent  pas- 
ture is  certainly  and  consequently  increasing : 
and  it  must  increase  under  existing  circum- 
stances :  for  it  pays  a  higher  rent  to  the  land- 
lord, and  relieves  the  farmer  from  much  la- 
bour, anxiety,  and  vexation. 

To  what  extent,  a  crop  of  potatoes  will 
generally-  be  increased  by  the  total  preven- 
tion of  all  disposition  to  blossom,  the  soil  and 
variety  being,  in  all  respects,,  the  same,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture ;  but  I  Imagine  that  the 
expenditure  of  sap  in  the  pi  oduciion  of  fruit 
stalks  and  blossoms  alone  woiiTd  be  'sufficient 
to  occasion  an  addition,  of  at  least  an  ounce, 
to  the  weight  of  the  tubers  of  each  plant; 
and  if  each  square  yard  were  to  contain 
eight  plants,  as  in  the  crop  I  have  mentioned, 
the  increased  produce  of  an  a'cre  would  con- 
siderably exceed  a  ton,  and  of  .course  btt 
sufficient  in  almost  all  cases,  Jp.  pay  the  rent 
of  the  ground.  ,  - 

(  To  be  continued. ) 
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ON  THE  SUN  FLOWER. 

(By  Mr.  J.  Saunders,  of  Stroud.) 

Mr  Saunders  has  given  bis  ideas  on  the 
me  of  the  seed  of  the  sun-flower  at  consider* 
able  extent,  but  in  a  very  entertaining  man-? 
ner.    He  mentions  among  many  other  par- 
ticulars the  following  which  appear  of  the 
most  importance.    Mr.  Saunders  has  tried 
this  seed  as  a  food  for  swine,  horses,  poultry 
and  rabbits;  all  which  eat  it  eagerly,  and  de- 
rive good  nourishment  from  it.    He  computes 
that  the  produce  from  an  acre  would  be  very 
eat,  not  less  than  from  fifty  to  sixty  sacks; 
id  gives  the  following  calculation  on  the 
abject. 

Every  sun-flower  plant,  allowing  it  the 
ibcral  space  of  three  square  feet  of  land  to 
grow  on,  will  yield,  at  an  average,  a  pint  of  seed, 
or  5000  grains.  A  grain  of  sun-flower  seed 
13  twice  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  A  bushel 
of  wheat,  weighing  62lbs.  will  contain  616*000 
grains,  consequently  a  bushel  of  sun- flower  seed 
will  contain  but  half  that  numer,  or  S08,00O. 
If  a  single  plant  yields  5000  grains,  64  will 
produce  320,000, which  is  an  excess  of  12,000 
grains  above  what  is'  required  to  fill  a  bushel* 
An  English  acre  consists  of  43,560.  square 
feet,  and  allowing  three  feet  to  each  plant, 
will  therefore  contain  14,520  plants;  which 
at  64  plants  to  a  bushel,  will  give  226  bush- 
els, or  564  sacks,  at  four  bushels  to  the  sack; 
which  amounts  to  28  quarters  of  seed  over 
and  above  the  12000  grains  surplus  of  each 
bushel,  which  for  the  whole  acre  would  be 
nearly  equal  to  9  sacks  more,  that  are  allow- 
ed for  depredations  of  birds  and  for  waste.r— 
This  would  be  a  vast  product  of  grain,  con- 
sidering that  wheat  yields  but  five  quarters  to 
the  acre.  Mr.  Saunders  accounts  for  this 
extraordinary  produce,  by  stating  that  the 
sun-flower  plant  spreads  its  branches  and 
heads  in  successive  layers,  one  over  another, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  apple  trees. 

He  states  also  that  the  stalks  of  the  plants 
would  make  good  fuel,  of  which  an  acre 
weuld  yield  from  three  to  nine  waggon  loads; 


and  that  they  might  be  formed  into  hurdle* 
for  enclosing  sheep. 

The  leaves  of  the  sun-flower  would  afford 
an  excellent  green  food  for  cattle :  rabbits  eat 
it  greedily*  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  answer  equally  well  for  other 
animals. 

The  seeds  'are  generally  sown  in  February 
or  March,  but  some  suppose  that  it  would 
be  better  to  sow  them  in  November  or  De- 
cember. 

They  should  be  dibbled  into  holes  three 
feet  asunder,  in  rows  a  foot  apart.  When  the 
supernumerary  plants  arise,  they  should  be 
thinned  out  with  the  hoe. 

It  woufij;  be  better  to  pull  the  plants  up 
when  ripe,  than  to  cut  them,  because  of  their 
w$ody  nature,  and  to  prevent  scattering  the 
seed.  They  should  be  left  in  the  field  some 
time  to  dry  after  being  pulled,  and  should 
theji  be  bound  with  tarred  twine,  and  stacked 
in  small  sheaves  in  the  field,  with  the  head* 
inclining  inwards  ;  they  might  afterward^ 
wiien  perfectly  dry,  be  stacked  in  the  same 
manner  as  corn. 

Mr.  Saunders  thinks  the  seeds  might  be 
used  as  food  for  man,  as  they  have  a  pleasant 
taste,  like  a  nut,  and  children  often  ore  fond 
of  them.  ~ 

Bees  eagerly  seek  the  flowers,  and  it  is  sup* 
posed  much  advantage  might  be  obtained 
from  the  honey  they  would  produce. 


The  only  objection  that  appears  against 
the  cultivation  of  the  sun-flower  plant,  arisea 
from  the  great  inequality  with  which  the 
heads  ripen,  but  perhaps  means  might  be 
found  to  diminish  the  inconvenience  this 
would  occasion  ;  and  the  cultivation  of  them 
is  at  least  worth  a  fair  trial,  from  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  it  pointed  out. 

The  plant  is  cultivated  on  the  continent 
for  the  oil  pressed  from  its  seeds,  which  a£ 
fords  a  strong  presumption  that  they  would 
form  a  very  nutritious  food  for  cattle. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OK 
DRILLING,  PROPER  DISTANCE  ^/"DRILLS,  <$•<:. 

( From  the  Irish  Farmer?  Journal) 

(Continued  from  page  199.) 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  thirty 
acres  of  land  of  the  value  of  from  thirty-five 
to  forty  shillings  the  acre,  were  tilledKmanur- 
ed,  and  prepared  in  every  way  in  a  similar 
manner :  fifteen  acres  ot  which  being  drilled 
in  rows  at  nine  inches,  with  two  bushels  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  and  fifteen  acres  broadcast- 
ed, with  from  three  to  four  bushels  the  acre. 
During  the  growth  of  the  crop,  and  at  the 
time  of  cutting  it,  the  season  was  extremely 
wet.  The  crop  put  in,  in  the  latter  method, 
was  lodged,  stained,  and  secured  with  great 
difficulty ;  while  that  in  the  former  was  scarce- 
ly lodged  at  all,  and  being  clear  from  weeds, 
was  housed  without  injury,  at  half  the  ex- 
tra expense  of  the  other.  The  produce  of 
grain  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  the  acre 
more  in  quantity,  and  one  shilling  the  bushel 
better  in  quality,  although  the  broadcast  crop 
had  the  advantage  of  being  the  first  sown, 
which  was  a  point  upon  which  much  depend- 
ed that  season. 

u  And  in  a  concluding  experiment,  a  field 
of  ten  acres  tilled,  manured,  and  prepared 
for  wheat,  in  every  respect  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, except  that  half  was  drilled  with  one- 
half  the  above  proportion  of  seed  at  nine- 
inch  intervals,  and  the  other  sown  broadcast. 
Doubts  being  entertained  of  the  value  of  the 
land  in  different  parts,  two  twelve-furrow 
ridges  were,  by  way  of  proof,  gathered  thro* 
the  middle  of  the  part  intended  for  drilling, 
the  row  sowing  being  commenced  on  each 
side  of  them.  The  two  ridges  were  managed, 
both  in  respect  to  ploughing,  sowing,  and  be- 
ing weeded,  in  the  manner  of  the  common 
husbandry  of  the  district.  The  drilled  crop 
had  one  scarifying  and  horsc-hocing.  At  the 
period  of  harvest,  the  two  ridges  were  first 
cut ;  and  immediately  afterwards  a  breadth 
erfual  to  one  of  them,  of  the  drilled,  was  cut 
on  each  side,  and  each  part  secured  and  kept 
separate  till  in  a  proper  condition  to  be 
thrashed,  when  they  were  carted  into  diffe- 
rent barns,  thrashed  out,  and  winnowed ;  the 
drilled  cropaffbrdingtwent^-nine  bushels  three 
peck*,  and  the  broadcast  twenty  bushels  and 


one  peck.  And  that  the  experiment  migfct 
be  conducted  with  as  much  accuracy  as  passi- 
ble, the  same  person  was  employed  to  win- 
now and  measure  the  whole. 

M  These  experiments  appear  to  have  been 
made  with  so  much  exactness,  and  in  so  judi- 
cious a  manner,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  the  results;  and  they  have  presented  so  fa- 
vourable an  idea  of  the  practice  to  the  wri- 
ter, that  he  assures  us  he  has  ever  since  fol- 
lowed it  for  the  whole  of  his  crops,  repeated- 
ly sowing  a  part  broadcast  by  way  of  proof; 
but  that  he  has  never  once,  among  all  Iiis  tri- 
als, seen  the  broadcast  sowing  equal  to  the 
drilled  part. 

•«  There  is  another  point  in  which  the  su- 
periority of  the  drill  method  of  sowing  is 
said  to  have  a  considerable  superiority,  which 
is  in  the  saving  of  seed ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  in  this  way  the  advantages  cannot,  in  ge- 
neral, be  so  great  as  the  statements  of  culti- 
vators under  particular  circumstances  of  soil 
and  situation  have  made  them.  This  would 
seem  to  be  the  ca.«e,  from  the  observations  sa 
frequently  made,  that  those  engaged  in  this 
method  of  practice  generally  contiuue  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  seed  in  almost  all  de- 
scriptions of  crops,  and  on  most  sorts  of  soil. 
The  great  differences  in  the  details  of  expense 
under  the  different  methods,  as  given  by  the 
very  intelligent  practical  agriculturist  just 
mentioned,  shew,  however,  that  much  advan- 
tage may  be  derived  this  way,  where  a  correct 
attention  is  bestowed  in  the  management. 

"  There  is  reason  to  -suppose  that  some 
proportions  of  seed  may  be  more  advantage- 
ous than  others  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
produce,  as  it  is  obvious  that  injury  must  be 
sustained  from  the  crops  being  either  too  thin 
or  too  much  crowded  on  the  ground.  Few 
experiments  have  hitherto,  indeed,  been  made 
with  a  view  to  the  ascertaining  of  this  mat- 
ter; but  the  results  of  the  few  trials  that 
have  been  attempted,  seem  to  speak  in  favour 
of  the  drill  method  of  only  a  middling  pro- 
portion. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  describ- 
ed by  writers  on  husbandry,  in  which  the 
drill  method  has  been  shewn  to  be  greatly  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  broadcast  for  various 
sorts  of  luxuriant  vegetable  crops,  such  as 
peas,  beans,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  even  tur- 
nips, in  most  cases.    It  ^as  been  observed  by 
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*n  attentive  drill  cultivator,  that  beans,  when 
drilled  in  two  rows,  at  nine  inches,  with  an 
interval  of  twenty-seven,  if  weeded  sufficient- 
ly early,  and  well  ploughed  between,  become 
<juite  thick,  and  abundantly  productive.  And 
in  planting  a  coarse  piece  of  poor  land,  in 
two  different  ways,  with  potatoes,  the  one  part 
in  the  common  lazy-bed  manner,  and  the 
other  in  drills  of  two  rows  at  a  foot  asunder, 
and  three-feet  intervals  between,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of   being  wrought  by  the  common 
plough,  and  which  were  three  times  plough- 
ed, and  once  hand-hoed  during  the  time  the 
crop  was  in  the  ground ;  it  was  found,  on  the 
crops  being  taken  up,  that  the  part  set  in 
drills  was  by  much  the  best,  notwithstanding 
k  had  been  planted  with  only  about  two- 
thirds  the  quantity  of  seed;    And  it  is  assert- 
ed that,  in  the  sowing  of  turnips  by  means 
©f  the  drill,-  besides  their  being  better,  there 
is  a  saving  of  four  shillings  the  acre  in  the 
after-culture  of  the  crop,  when  drilled  at  12 
inches  apart,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  of 
performing  the  business  in  a  much  more  ef- 
fectual manner*     And  the  experiments  of 
another  cultivator  of  this  useful  root,  seem  al- 
so to  show  that  a  greater  weight  of  produce 
may  be  obtained  by  sowing  in  drills  on  one- 
bout  ridges,  at  twenty-seven  inches  distance, 
than  in  the  broadcast  method,,  or  even  ia ■> 
drills,  on  a  level  surface  at  twenty-one  inches. 

"  In  regard  to  the  practice  ot  dibbling) 
though  it  may,. as  has  been  already  observed, 
in  particular  cases  and  circumstances  of  soil 
and  preparation,  when  correctly  performed, 
have  a  degree  of  superiority  over  the  broad- 
cast method,  from  the  circumstance  of  more 
air  and  moisture  being  admitted  to  the  plants, 
and  where  the  custom  of  hoeing  prevails, 
from,  the  soil  being  more  fully  stirred ;  yet 
from  the  expense  and  difficulty  that  attend  it, 
and  its  being  constantly  liable  to  be  perform- 
ed in  an  improper  manner,  it  would  seem  to 
be  not  only  less  advantageous  than  the  drill 
method,  but  less  capable  of  being  generally 
applied. 

"  But  whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of 
particular  methods  of  sowing,  or  in  whate- 
ver manner  the  crops  may  be  put  into  the 
soil;  it  will  constantly be  necessary  to  attend 
to  their  being  kept  as  perfectly  clean  and  free 
from  weeds  as  possible,  by  some  means  or 
other;  as  it  is  utterly  impossible,  from  the 
closeness  and  the  want  ot  free  admission  of 


air,  as  well  as  the  great  consumption  of  nou- 
rishment that  must  be  daily  drawn  from  the 
soil,  in  cases  where  such  a  number  and  variety 
of  plants  are  suffered  to  vegetate  together, 
that  there  can  be  abundant  crops  of  grain,  if 
the  business  of  eradicating  them  be  either 
wholly  neglected,  or  only  performed  in  a  par- 
tial manner.  Where  the  mode  of  putting  in 
the  seed  will  admit  of  it,  care  should  be  tak- 
en to  have  the  intervals)  or  portions  of  ground 
between  the,  rows,-  as  frequently  stirred  as  may 
be  sufficient  for  affording  the  most  full  and 
perfect  vegetation  and  ripening  of  the  crop. 

M  In  the  broadcast  husbandry,  from  the 
plants  standing  in  an  irregular  manner,  the 
weeding  and  cleaning  can  only  be  performed 
by  the  hand,  with  implements  of  either  the 
forceps  or  hand-hoe  kinds.  But  where  the 
drill  system,  or  that  of  dibbling,  prevails,  as 
there  is  more  regularity  in  the  state  of  the 
crops,  this  may  be  executed  in  other  ways* 
and  in  a  more  easy,  expeditious,  and  effectual 
manner,  by  the  use  of  horse-hoes,  or  other 
implements  of  the  same  kind,  drawn  by 
horses." 

ON  PLOUGHING  DEEP  OLD  LAY  GROUND, 
TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sm— Many  of  your  readers  have  no  doubt 
observed  the  singular  appearance  presented 
to  the  eye,  by  grain  crops  sown  on  lay  ground, 
ploughed  in  the  ordinary  manner*    Oats,  for 
instance,  grow  in  a  number  of  parallel  lines, 
as  if  they  had  been  drilled  into  the  land, 
whilst  the  spaces  betwixt  line  and  line  are  oc- 
cupied with  a  confused  mass  of  grass  and 
weeds,  which  tend  to  impoverish  the  ground, 
without  affording  the  smallest  benefit  to  the 
farmer.    This  manifest  defect  proceeds  from 
the  imperfect  mode  of  ploughing  the  land, 
by  which'  the  sward  remains  in  a  great  mea- 
sure unbroken,  except  in  the  furrows  opened 
by  the  plough-share.  Hence  the  roots  of  the 
gras9  and  weeds  remain  in  full  vigour,  and 
the  germs  of  the  grain  derive  their  suste- 
nance in  the  lines  made  by  the  plough-share, 
solely  from  the  slight  and  half-broken  cover 
of  mould  spread  over  the  seed  by  harrows ; 
because  they  can  by  no  means  send  their 
young  andL  tender  fibres  through  the  other 
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portions  of  the  tough  sward,  pre-occopied  as 
they  are  by  other  plants.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  sward  itself,  and  the  various  plants  to 
which  it  gives  nourishment,  undergo  no  de- 
composition in  the  course  of  the  year,  but 
the  roots  of  the  grass  and  of  the  other  vege- 
tables retain  the  vital  principle,  and  bind  the 
soil  together — so  that  in  the  succeeding  sea- 
son it  is  turned  up  by  the  plough  in  connected 
masses,  or  seed  beds  of  weeds,  and  is  then 
torn  by  the  harrow  into  detached,  and  as  it 
were  frizzled  lumps. 

Now,  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  point  out  to  your 
readers'   attention^   a   particular  mode  of 
ploughing,  by  which  (I  speak  from  long  ex- 
perience) all  these  defects  may  be  obviated. — 
In  preparing  deep  old  lay  ground  for  a  crop, 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  put  two  ploughs 
into  the  field  at  once.   When  the  first  furrow 
of  any  ridge  was  to  be  opened  by  one  of  these 
ploughs,  care  was  taken  that  the  sward  or  sod 
was  cut  as  thin  and  as  neat  and  regular  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  the  horses  had  proceeded  a 
short,  distance  up  the  ridge,  the  second  plough 
was  entered  in  the  very  same  furrow  which 
the  former  one  had  opened,  and  every  exer- 
tion was  made  to  turn  up  the  mould  from  as 
great  a  depth  as  possible,  and  to  bury  with  it 
the  thin  cut  sward,  so  as  to  render  it  invisible 
to  the  eye.    Every  furrow  in  each  ridge  was 
managed  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  field 
when  finished  in  this  style,,  exhibited  a  fine 
surface  of  mould  in  most  complete  tilth,  and 
ready  to  afford  proper  cover  to  the  seed  of  the 
future  crop,  in  every  portion  of  the  land. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  this  kind  of 
labour  are  obvious — For  first- — The  young 
shoots  of  grain  come  up  with  great  regularity, 
and  the  roots  derive  nutriment  from  each  por- 
tion of  the  adjacent  ground,  freed  from  any 
struggle  with  the  roots  and  fibres  of  the  bu- 
ried grass,  8cc.  2dly — The  sward  or  sod  is 
so  completely  turned  down,  covered  and  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  sun  and  air, 
that  it  becomes  perfectly  rotten,  and  a  com- 
plete mass  of  manure  highly  advantageous  to 
the  farmer  in  his  operations  for  subsequent 
crops.  3dly — The  ground  with  a  little  at- 
tention can  be  kept  from  weeds  during  the 
growing  of  the  first  crop,  and  left  in  a  healthy 
and  pulverized  state  for  any  future  scries 
which  the  farmer  may  wish  to  adopt. 

S. 


ON  POTATOES, 

By  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  &  &s. 
( From  the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Sotielfr. ) 
(Continued  from  page  200.) 

I  do  not  know  how  far  other  parts- of  Eng- 
gland  are  well  supplied  with  good  varieties  of 
potatoes  ;  but  those  cultivated  in  this  part  of 
the  island  are  generally  very  bad.  Many  of 
them  have  been  introduced*from  Ireland,  and 
to  that  climate  they  are  probably  well  adapt- 
ed ;  for  the  Irish  planter  is  secure  from  frost 
from  the  end  of  April  nearly  to  the  end  of 
November  :  but  in  England  the  Potato  is 
never  safe  from  frost  till  near  the  end  of  May  ; 
indeed  I  have  seen  the  leaves  and  stems  of  a 
crop,  in  a  very  low  situation  completely  de- 
stroyed as  late  as  the  13ih  of  June,  and  they 
are  generally  injured  before  the  middle,,  and 
sometimes  in  the  first  week  of  September. 

The  Irish  varieties,  being  excessively  late, 
are  almost  always  killed  by  the  frost  whilst 
in  full  blossom  ;  when  omitting  all  considera- 
tion of  the  useless  expenditure  of  manure, 
it  may  justly  be  questioned  whether  the  tu- 
bers of  such  plants,  being  immature,  can 
afford  as  nutritive,  or  as  wholesome  food,  as 
others,  which  have  acquired  a  state  of  perfect 
maturity. 

The  preceding  statement  will  I  trust  point 
out  to  the  Horticultural'  Society  the  impor- 
tance of  obtaining  improved  varieties  of  the 
Pdtato,  and  I  believe  no  plant  existing  to  be 
more  extensively  capable  of  improvement, 
relatively  to  the  climate  of  England  ;  and  if 
practical  evidence  were  wanted  to  prove  the 
extent,  to  which  the  culture  of  the  Potato  is 
calculated  to  increase  and  support  the  popu- 
lation of  a  country,  Ireland  amply  affords  it; 
where  population  has  increased  amongst  the 
Catholic  poor,  with  almost  unprecedented 
rapidity,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  under 
the  pressure  of  more  distress  and  misery,  than 
hus  perhaps  been  felt  in  "any  other  spot  in 
Europe. 

I  shall  conclude  my  present  communication 
with  some  remarks  upon  the  origin  and  cure 
of  a  disease,  the  Curl,  which  a  few  years  ago 
destroyed  many  of  our  best  varieties  of  the 
Potato  ;  and  to  the  attacks  of  which  every 
good  variety  of  the  Potato  will  probably 
be  subject. 
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I  observed  the  leaves  of  several  kinds  of 
potatoes,  whichwere  dry  and  farinaceous,*  that 
I  cultivated,  produced  curled  leaves*  whilst 
those  of  other  kinds,  which  were  soft  and 
aqueous,  were  perfectly  well  formed  ;  whence 
I  was  led  to  suspect,  that  the  disease  originated 
in  the  preternatural ly  thickened  state  of  the 
sap,  in  the  dry  and  farinaceous  varieties.  I 
conceived  that  the  sap,  if  not  sufficiently  fluid, 
might  stagnate  in,  and  close,  the  fine  vessels 
of  the  leaf  during  its  growth  and  extension, 
and  thus  occasion  the  irregular  contractions 
which  constitute  this  disease  :  and  this  con- 
clusion, which  I  drew  many  years  ago,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  opinions  I  have 
subsequently  entertained,  respecting  the  for- 
mation of  leaves*  I  therefore  suffered  a  quan- 
tity of  Potatoes,  the  produce  almost  wholly 
of  diseased  pjants,  to  remain  in  the  heap, 
where  they  had  been  preserved  during. winter, 
till  each  tuber,  had  emitted  shoots  of  three  or 
four  inches  long.  These  were  then  carefully- 
detached,  with  their  fibrous  roots*  from  the 
tubers,  and  were  committed  to  the  soil:  where 
having  little  to  subsist  upon  except  water,  I 
concluded  the  cause  of  the  disease,  if  it  were 
the  too  great  thickness  of  the  sap,  would  be 
effectually  removed ;  and  I  had  the'  satisfac- 
tion to  observe,  that  not  a  singjle  curled  leaf 
was  produced  ; -though- more  than  nine  tenths 
of  the  plants,-which  the  same  identical  tubers 
subsequently  produced,'  were  much  diseased. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  Sir  John  Sinclair 
informed  me  that  a  gardener  in  Scotland, 
Mr  Crozer,  had  discovered  a  method  of  pre^ 
venting  the  curl  by  taking  up  the  tubers  be- 
fore they  are  nearly  full :  grown,  and  conse- 
quently before  they  become  farinaceous.  Mr. 
Crozer,  therefore,  and  myself  appear  to  have 
arrived  at  the  same  point  by  very  different 
routes  ;  for  by  taking  his  Potatoes,  whilst  im- 
mature, from  the  parent  stems,  he  probably 
retained  the  sap  nearly  in  the  state  to  which 
my  mode  of  culture  reduced  it.  I  therefore 
conclude  that  the  opinions,  I  first  formed,  are 
well  founded ;  and  that  the  disease  may  be  al- 
ways removed  by  the  means  I  employed,  and 
its  return  prevented  by  those  adopted  by  Mr. 
Crozer. 

I  sent  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  the  sub- 
stance of  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  origin 
of  the  curl,  in  the  year  1808  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  account  ha*  been  publish- 
ed, or  not* 


REMARKS  ON  RURAL  ECONOMY. 
(From  the  Munster  Farmers*  Magazine.)  ^ 

There  is  no  one  article  of  husbandry,  par- 
ticularly for  winter  food,  so  profitable  and 
essentially  material  to  a  farmer  in  this  country 
as  potatoes.  No  other  species  of  food  (quan- 
tity  and  quality  considered)  can  bear  any 
competition  with  them.  From  the  meanest 
hovel  to  the  palace,  they;  are  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  on  no  other  bulbous  root  will  cattle 
and  sheep  thrive  so  well  and  fatten  so  quickly. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  feeding  my 
carriage,  riding,  and  farm  horses  on  steamed 
potatoes,  the  saving  both  in  hay  and  oats  has 
been  materially  essential,  and  my  horses  have 
been  always  in  better  heart  and  condition.— 
Last  February  on  account  of  the  approach- 
ing scarcity,  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
discontinue  my  potato  feeding  system ;  my 
cows  were  turned  out  in  the  day  time,  and  fed 
on  hay  only  at  night.  My  dairy  decreased 
one  half  in  milk,  and  my  fat  cows  fell  off  ra- 
ther than  improved  for  want  of  the  potatoes. 
My  horses  instead  of  four  pounds  of  pats  in 
the  morning,  and  fourteen  pounds  of  the  best 
potatoes,  steamed  and  mixed  with  one  of 
bran,  in  the  evening,  were  regularly  fed  with 
twelve  pounds  of  oats  each  day  at  three  dif- 
ferent feeds,  and  had  plenty  of  the  sweetest 
hay;  notwithstanding  they  visibly  declined 
both  in  spirit  and  flesh.  Though  I  set  so 
high  a  value  on  potatoes,  yet  I  wish  by  no 
means  to  deter  gentlemen  farmers  from  trying 
experiments  respecting  other  roots  and  vege- 
tables, viz.  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  cabbage, 
lucerne,  sainfoin,  &c.  &c.  &c.  I  am  sure  it 
would  tend  much  to  the  advantage  of  agri- 
culture, if  the  expense,-  at  which  these  roots 
and  vegetables,  &c.  were  raised,  their  value 
in  fattening  and  feeding  cattle,  and  the  effect 
of  their  culture  on  succeeding  crops  were  ac- 
curately ascertained  and  given  to  the  public, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Munster  Maga- 
zine. A  well  managed  farm  should  also  pos- 
sess kind  horses,  good  tackling,  willing  la- 
bourers* with  the  best  and  most  simply  con- 
structed farming  apparatus.  To  prevent  waste 
of  labour  the  occupier  of  a  well  managed  farm 
should  know,  not  only  how  work  ought  to  be 
executed,  but  also  what  constitutes  a  fair  day's 
work  at  any  business.  This  being  under- 
stood by  his  people,  he  needs  no  other  stew- 
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ard  than  small  rewards  seasonably  given  to  the 
most  diligent  and  expert. 

In  the  Minister  Magazine  of  1811,1  gave 
an  account  of  the  management  of  my  farm 
for  that  year,  and  my  mode  of  cultivating 
potatoes;  since  that  time  I  think  I  have  made 
some  progress  in  improvement  and  for  an 
Irish  farm,  managed  merely  by  a  practical 
farmer,  cannot  consider  it  despicable.  Yet 
notwithstanding  my  unwearied  endeavours 
twice  to  obtain  the  premium  for  the  best  ma- 
naged farm  in  my  district ;  I  have  been  each 
time  disappointed,  the  premiums  having  been 
adjudged  to  more  worthy  competitors  and 
had  there  been  a  second  premium,  I  doubt 
much  whether  the  merits  of  my  neighbour 
and  friend  Mr.  Hastie  would  nut  have  been 
preferred  to  mine.  The  agricultural  improve- 
ment of  this  district  has  of  late  been  rapid 
and  I  think  very  likely  to  be  progressive,  ow- 
ing much  to  its  Baronial  Farming  Society, 
and  to  the  unwea  red  exertions  of  the  Cork 
Institution,  to  which  the  whole  province  of 
Munster  is  infinitely  indebted.      ,T.  W. 


(From  the  frisk  Tanner  £  Journal.) 

Sir — As  the  pages  of  your  very  valuable 
paper  are  constantly  unfolding  to  the  public, 
matters  both  instructive  and  interesting,  you 
will  please  to  insert  the  following*  if  you 
think  it  in  any  measure  deserving  of  your 
notice  :— 

ON  BEES. 

These  industrious,  delicate  insects,  if  care- 
fully attended  to,  would  be  a  most  valuable 
accquisition  to  the  peasantry  of  Ireland. — 
First,  on  account  of  the  simple,  but  at  the 
same  time,  systematic  management  they  re- 
quire; and  secondly,  the  non-expense  of  feed- 
ing, which  no  other  creature  that  is  destined 
to  work  for  the  use  of  man  is  exempt  from. 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  peasant  family, 
nor  farmer,  should  be  without  such  resources 
as  these  creatures  would  afford,  whether  we 
consider  their  productions  as  disposable  arti- 
cles, or  delicacies  and  comforts  for  the  table, 
by  the  rich  beverage   which  their  labours 
produce.    The  resources  above  mentioned, 
being  within  the  reach  of  every  resident  pea- 
sant, it  is  strange  that  such  opportunities  are 
so  shamefully  neglected,  by  a  people  who 
are  literally  starving,  especially  in  winter, 


when  milk  is  not  to  be  procured  throughout 
the  country,  which  want  might  be  amply  sup- 
plied by  every  family  being  able  to  have  a 
quantity  of  mead  for  their  homely  use,  at 
least  during  the  best  part  of  winter,  as  a 
substitute  for  milk  with  their  potatoes. 

Now,  as  one  hive  or  stock  of  bees,  may  be 
purchased  for  fifteen  shillings  or  a  pound,  if 
it  be  a  good  heavy  top,  or  first  swarm,  the  en- 
suing season  it  will  produce  two  very  good 
swarms  that  will  stand  the  winter,  and  the 
parent  hive  will  be  strong  for  the  next  season 
by  placing  what  is  called  a  raiser  under  the 
hive  to  enlarge  it,  in  order  to  prevent  a  cast,, 
that  is,  a  third  weak  swarm,  that  would  be 
unable  to  stand  the  winter,  and  would  reduce 
the  parent  hive  to  a  weak  state,  which  would 
prevent  an  early  swarm  the  next  season  — 
Therefore,  as  these  creatures  are  so  prolific, 
one  good  hive  or  stock,  in  the  short  space  of 
a  year,  by  the  two  swarms  increase,  will  be  a 
sufficient  store  for  annual  breeding,  as  three 
brood  stocks  will  give  six  disposable  swarms, 
which,  to  a  peasant  family,  whether  sold  ia 
the  combs,  or  brewed  into  mead,  must  be  a 
resource  and  comfort,  which  the  now  suffer- 
ing peasantry  are  entire  strangers  to. 

Now,  as  all  human  speculations  and  pur- 
suits are  subject  to  failures,  bees  are,  in  many 
instances,  uncertain,  and  depend  very  much 
upon  seasons;  but  when  the  store  or  brood 
stocks  are  strong,  they  swarm  early,  and  early 
swarms  have  more  time  to  labour,  and  lay  in 
a  good  store,  than  those  produced  late  in  the 
season.  As  hives  are  the  only  expense  these 
creatures  require,  they  should  be  made  close 
and  strong,  in  which  case  they  will  stand  for 
several  seasons,  and  should  be  always  washed 
and  well  cleaned  previous  to  hiving  the  swarm. 
Most  people  rub  their  hives  with  bean  leaves 
and  cream,  thereby  thinking  to  entice  the  bees 
to  their  new  intended  residence  ;  but  this  is 
a  useless  practice,  for  the  new  swarm  picks  off 
every  particle  of  what  has  been  laid  on,  and 
smear  it  over  with  a  preparation  of  their  own, 
still  as  they  advance  their  comb-work,  and 
as  to  eating,  they  will  not  notice  it  as  food, 
even  if  it  were  left  at  their  entrance  into  the 
hive,  or  any  other  thoroughfare  to  their  habi- 
tation. Bees  may  be  driven  out  of  one  hive 
into  an  another,  and  would  be  a  very  humane 
practice  to  prevent  smothering,  if  it  were  at- 
tended with  a  saving  of  those  creatures*  lives ; 
but  that  is  not  the  case,  fcr  then  they  are 
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without  food  and  will  starve,  which  is  rnther 
tnore  cruel  than  to  smother  them.  The  man- 
ner of  driving  them  from  one  hire  to  another, 
is  very  simple,  and  is  as  follows:  invert  the 
hive  the  bees  are  in,  and  place  an  empty  one 
over  it  of  the  same  size,  so  as  that  none  of  them 
may  escape,  and  beat  the  under  one  with  a 
rod  or  switch,  and  the  bees  will  ascend,  and 
go  into  the  empty  hive,  for  they  cannot  endure 
their  abode  to  be  insulted,  neither  can  they 
suffer  it  to  be  inverted,  for  they  will  not  re- 
main in  a  hive  turned  up-side*down. 

J.  M. 


Introduction  and  culture  of  potatoes. 

To  the  great  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Ireland 
is  indebted  for  the  potato.  That  illustrious 
adventurer,  whose  life  was  the  forfeit  of  an 
expedition  he  had  undertaken  to  possess  him- 
self of  American  plunder,  on  his  return  from 
that  unfortunate  voyage,  put  into  Kinsale  in 
distress,  made  a  present  of  a  few  potatoes, 
and  was  the  first  who  introduced  them  into 
the  British  dominions ;  but  like  the  misman- 
agement above  mentioned,  this  valuable  ac» 
quisition  was  near  being  lost,  for  Sir  Walter 
having  left  his  rich  (although  at  that  period 
humble)  present,  the  natives  were  ignorant  of 
their  culture  and  use*  and  after  a  slovenly  at- 
tempt at  planting,  &c.  their  tops  were 
thought  to  be  the  precious  part  ;  but  being 
found  disagreeable,  were  thrown  away,  until 
some  children  happening  to  root  up  a  few  of 
the  potatoes  with  the  withered  stalks  to  burn 
as  fuel,  they  were  roasted  in  the  fire  embers, 
bf  which  accident  their  properties  were  dis- 
co vered^  and  improved  to  the  palate  and  taste 
of  the  natives. 

As  potatoes  are  of  foreign  origin  and  of 
tender  character,  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons, 
modes  of  management,  and  soils,  give  them 
a  variety  of  taste  and  flavour,  which  no. other 
vegetable  is  subject  to,  or  at  least  to  such  a 
degree.  Turnips,  parsnips,  &c.  retain  their 
taste  &  flavour,  however  different  their  culture 
and  the  soil  in  which  they  are  produced  may 
be.  But  the  case  is  different  with  potatoes, 
therefore  their  cultivation  requires  a  share  of 
science  which  many  people  are  not  aware  of. 
If  potatoes  be  planted  in  ridge,  narrow  ridges 
wHl  succeect  better  than  broad  ones— and, 
however  strange  it  may  appear,  if  they  run 


east  and  west,  will  produce  more  than  if  they 
run  north  and  south  ;  six  feet  wide  is  sufficient 
for  any  ridge,  with  three  feet  wide  for  the 
furrow  or  spit  for  covering.  In  planting  on 
an  old  sod,  or  what  is  called  lea  ground,  most 
farmers  plough  and  harrow  the  ridge,  but  not 
the  furrow — this  is  a  bad  practice,  and  de- 
prives the  ground  at  least  of  a  season's  fer- 
tility— for  if  the  ridges  were  left  in  the  lea 
state,  and  the  furrows  ploughed  and  shovel- 
led on  the  ridges,  the  produce  would  be  the 
same,  the  potatoes  more  clean  and  free  from 
worms  er  underground  vermin,  and  the 
ground  would  retain  the  stamina  fbr  an  en» 
suing  crop,  which  it  would  lose  by  being 
ploughed.  Even  though  the  ridges  should 
not  be  ploughed,  the  furrows  should  in  no 
case  be  laid  on  in  large  spade-fulls,  for  if  not 
well -chopped  and  mashed,  it  is  the  ruin  of 
the  crop,  and  in  that  process  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  cutting  the  seed.  Therefore,  the  best 
and  only  safe  method  is  to  dig  the  spit,  and 
mash  it  in  the  furrow,' and  then  shovel  it  on, 
as  a  first  spit  on  the  potatoes.  This  may  ap- 
pear tedious,  but  if  put  to  trial  it  will  be 
found  more  expeditious  than  the  old  practice. 
In  all  cases  of  drilling  and  ridge  planting, 
the  drills  and  ridges  should  be  run  east  and 
west,  except  it  should  appear  necessary  for 
draining  in  winter.  Ridged  potatoes  are 
always  superior  in  strength  and  flavour  to 
those  produced  in  drills;  but  the  drill  gives 
the  advantage  in  the  quantity  of  produce  and 
the  facility  of  planting,  and  the  manure  goes 
much  farther  than  if  planted  in  ridges — be- 
side, the  weeds  are  smothered  in  landing  the 
potatoes,  and  the  whole  performed  by  norse 
labour,  which  in  many  places  may  be  an  ob- 
ject of  much  importance  to  individuate  en- 
gaged in  farming  pursuits.    I  am,  &c. 

A  Potato  Planter, 

TURNIP  HUSBANDRY. 

(Continued  from  page  184.) 

Whatever  grain  may  have  been  sown  after 
the  turnip  crop,  the  land  ought  always  to  be 
sown  off  with  rye  grass  and  clover ;  for  it 
ought  to  be  an  invariable  rule  in  husbandry, 
to  lay  down  land  to  grass  in  good  condition, 
both  as  to  cleanness  and  richness. 

The  customary  mixture  of  grass  seeds,  for 
dry  turnip  soils  in  good  condition,  is  rather 
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'ess  than  a  Winchester  bushel  of  good  clean 
rye  grass  seeds,  ten  pounds  of  red  clover,  and 
two  pounds  of  white  clover,  to  the  English 
statute  acre.  To  this  some  add  two  pounds 
of  yellow  clover,  and  one  pound  of  rib  grass, 
proportionally  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
Ted  clover. 

This  is  a  very  proper  mixture,  if  the  land 
is  meant  to  remain  in  grass  for  two  years  or 
more.  But,  if  for  one  year  only,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  any  other  seed,  besides  rye  grass 
and  red  clover ;  and  half  a  bushel  of  good  rye 
grass  to  the  acre  will  be  quite  enough,  with 
twelve  pounds  of  red  clover. 

After  the  land  has  been  one  or  more  years 
in  grass,  it  may  be  broken  up  for  oats,  which 
way  be  immediately  succeeded  by  turnips,  and 
these  %gain,  as  before,  by  wheat,  barley  or 
oat6,  with  grass  seeds. 

But  as  this  plan  may  throw  rather  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  farm  into  turnips,  than 
dung  can  be  procured  for,  a  crop  of  drilled 
beans  or  peas  may  be  interposed  between  the 
oat  crop  following  lea,  and  the  subsequent 
turnip  one. 

If  the  soil  is  very  good,  and  in  high  con- 
dition, the  grass  may  be  eaten  bare  about  the 
end  of  July,  then  broken  up,  worked  as  fal- 
low, and  sown  with  wheat  in  October  or  No- 
vember. Where  this  plan  is  meant  to  be  fol- 
lowed, the  grass  seed  mixture  ought  to  have 
very  little,  perhaps  no  rye  grass.  Fourteen 
or  sixteen  pounds  of  red  clover  to  the  Eng- 
lish statute  acre  may,  in  this  case,  be  necessa- 
ry; and  according  to  this  plan,  the  grass 
ought  to  be  eaten  by  sheep,  which  may  be 
folded  on,  in  the  way  directed  for  eating  off 
turnips.  In  this  case,  the  wheat  ought  inva- 
riably to  be  followed  by  turnips,  to  restore 
fertility  to  the  soil. 

Though  an  enemy  to  rigid  systems  of  ro- 
tation, because  failures  of  particular  crops,  es- 
i>ecially  of  the  grass  one,  may  render  them 
impossible  to  be  punctually  followed  ;  yet,  on 
wrery  well  conducted  farm,  there  ought  to  be 
some  rule  or  principle  of  management.  One 
general  rule  is  or  ought  to  be,  to  have  aa 
much  of  the  land  in  turnips  as  can  be  proper- 
ly worked  and  manured.  A  second,  is  to 
keep  as  much  of  the  land  in  grass  pastured 
by  sheep,  as  will  continue  to  be  profitable. 
A  third,  never,  upon  any  account,  to  have 

»U>n. 


On  these  principles,  the  following  systems 
of  rotation  may  be  held  m  view,  as  direction*, 
not  as  absolute  laws  of  proceeding. 

FIRST, 

t.  year,  Oats,  or  Wheat,  firom  Lea. 

2.  — —  Turnips,  with  Dung. 

3.  — —  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  with  Grass  Seeds. 

4.    Grass  :  and  round  again  as  before. 

This  is  a  very  good  plan  near  a  large  town, 
where  dung  may  be  purchased,  or  on  the  sea. 
coast,  where  sea  weed  can  be  procured.  If 
the  lea  is  broken  up  by  what  is  called  a  rag 
fallow  for  wheat,  in  the  first  year,  wheat  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  form  the  crop  of  the  third 
year.  I  have  succeeded  with  two  wheat  crops 
in  rotation,  but  do  not  think  it  a  safe  practice. 

In  that  successful  case,  the  first  wheat  crop 
followed  drilled  beans,  which  had  a  thin 
dunging  :  this  was  immediately  succeeded 
by  well  dunged  turnips,  eaten  by  sheep  ;  and 
that  again  by  wheat  and  grass  seeds.  This 
second  wheat  crop  produced  twenty-two 
Winchester  bushels  from,  each  English  acre. 

SECOND, 

1.  year,  Oats,  or  Wheat,  frohi  Lea. 

2  Turnips,  with  Dung; 

3   Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  with  Grass  Soeds 


4  Grass. 

5,   Grass  : 


and  so  round  again. 
OR,  THIRD, 


1.  year,  Oats,  or  Wheat,  from  Lea. 

2  Drilled  Peas  or  Beans. 

3   Turnips,  with  Dun*. 

4.  — ■—  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oata,  with  Grass  Seeds, 

5.  <    <  Grass  :  and  so  round  again. 

( To  be  continued.) 


CURRENT  PRICES  IN  DERBY. 


Oat  meal, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

Potatoes, 
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Mutton, 

Veal, 

Pork, 

Butter, 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  mecha- 
nic* have  been  found  productive  of  effects 
turpassing  even  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  example  of  Glasgow  has  been 
followed  in  London,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Aberdeen,  &c. 

If,  in  the  ease  of  tradesmen,  knowledge  is 
found  to  be  essential  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  their  employments,  and  if,  in  fact, 
the  communication  of  that  knowledge  is  im- 
proving them  with  astonishing  rapidity,  in 
point  of  usefulness  and  respectability — can 
the  conclusion  be  resisted {hat  similar  mea- 
sures would  be  equally  beneficial  with  respect 
to  farmers.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  farmer  is  so  simple  that  it  requires 
no  stretch  of  thought,  no  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation, no  perseverance  of  attention,  nor 
pertinent  reasoning.  -Every  one  who  is  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  will  rea- 
dily admit  that  the  iarmer  who  deserves  the 
name,  should  possess  agreat  variety  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  methodical  turn  by  which  to  turn 
that  knowledge  to  account.  And  that  even 
with  these  advantages,  and  with  all  the  aids 
he  can  derive  from  reading  and  observation, 
he  is  liable  to  failures  and  to  unaccountable 
disappointment— :because,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
art  which  more;  requires  all  the  resources  of 
ingenuity,  or  i  fiords  greater  scope  for  the 
display  of  talent,  than  scientific  agriculture. 

To,  come  to  particulars — how  little  is  yet 
known  with  .su  ncient  accuracy  with  respect 
to  agricultural  chemistry.  One  of  the  first 
geniuses  of  tillage  has  opened  the  path,  and 
shewn  to  others in  what  way  the  procedure  is 
to  be  carried  :oij,:  in  order  to  advance  to  per- 
fection— but  a  few. steps  have  yet  been  made. 
One  thing,  however,  Sir  H.  Davy  has  clearly 
fchewn,  that  he  who  would  be  a  master  of 
agricultural  knowledge,  must  know  the  prin* 
dplet  of  chemistry,  and  that  these  principles 
will  infallibly  lead  to.  results  highly  beneficial 
io  the  community. 

!o  proportion,  says  that  writer,  as  science 
A&VAncef,  all  the  principles  become  less  cou> 


plicated,  and  consequently  more  useful.  And 
it  is  then  that  their  application  is  most  ad- 
vantageously made  to  the  arts.  The  common 
labourer  can  never  be  enlightened  by  the  ge- 
neral doctrines  of  philosophy,  but  he  will  not 
refuse  to  adopt  any  practice,  of  the  utility  of 
which  he  is  fully  convinced,  because  it  has 
been  founded  on  these  principles.  The  ma- 
riner can  trust  to  the  compass,  though  be  may 
be  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  discoveries 
cf  Gilbert  on  magnetism.  The  dyer  will  use 
his  bleaching  liquor,  even  though  perhaps  ig- 
norant, not  only  of  the  constitution,  but  even 
of  the  name  of  the  substance  on  which  its 
powers  depend.  The  great  purpose  of  che- 
mical investigation  ought,  undoubtedly,  to 
be  the  method  of  cultivation,  but  to  this  end 
general  scientific  principles,  and  practical 
knowledge  are  alike  necessary — The  germs 
of  discovery  are  often  found  in  rational 
speculations ;  and  industry  is  never  so  effica- 
cious as  when  assisted  by  science. 

I  it  is  from  the  higher  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity—from the  proprietors  of  land- — those 
who  are  fitted  by  their  education  to  form  en- 
lightened plans,  and  by  their  fortunes  to  car- 
ry such  ptan^  kita  execution  ;  it  is  from  ihese 
that  the  principles  of  improvement  must  flow 
to  the  labouring  classes  of  the  community— 
and  in  all  cases  the  benefit  is  mutual ;  for  the 
interest  of  the  tenantry  must  be  always  like- 
wise the  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  tne  soiL 
The  attention  of  the  labourer  will  be  more 
minute,  and  he  will  exert  himself  more  for 
improvement,  when  he  is  certain  he  cannot 
deceive  hisemployer,  and  has  a  conviction  of 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  Ignorance  in 
the  possessor  of  an  estate  of  the  manner  ia 
which  it  should  be  treated,  often  leads  either 
to  inattention,  or  injudicious  practices  in  the 
tenant  or  bailiff. 

Sir  Humphry  then  goes  on  to  shew  that 
the  necessary  knowledge  in  chemistry,  foe 
pursuing  experiments  on  soils  and  manures* 
is  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  Nothing 
can  be  more  easy  than  to  discover  if  a  soil 
effervesces,  or  changes  colour  by  the  action 
.of  an  acid,  or  whether  it  burns  when  heated  ; 
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or  what  weight  it  loses  by  heat — and  yet 
these  simple  indications  may  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  a  system  of  cultivation. 

It  is  a  good  many  years  since  Sir  Hum- 
phry wrote  those  encouraging  words,  to  al- 
lure the  British  nobility  and  gentry  into  the 
walks  of  agricultural  science— that  his  expo- 
sitions and  instructions  have  been  gratefully 
and  profitably  listened  to  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  in 
this  quarter,  I  mean  in  the  N.  W.  District, 
we  arc,  fas  it  were,  jast  opening  our  eyes  to 
behold  our  own  ignorance.  Our  people  gene- 
i  ally  ignorant  as  farmers,  and  often  in  depres- 
sed circumstances,  have  been  left  too  much  to 
themselves,  and  they  are  only  begun  to  in- 
troduce improvements  which,  m  other  places, 
have  been  long  adopted.  The  question  is, 
how  is  the  desire  of  improvement  to  be  gra- 
tified most  safely  where  it  exists,  or  to  be 
excited  where  it  is  wanting.  Do  we  abound 
in  such  proprietors  as  Sir  H..  Davy  addres- 
sed, fitted  by  their  education  to  form  enlight- 
ened plans,  and,  by  their  fortunes,  to  carry 
such  plans  irtfm  execution*  If  there  are  ma- 
ny who  answer  to  this  -description,  it  is  not 
on  this  neglected  land  that  the  rays  of  their 
knowledge  descend,  or  that  the  streams  of 
their  wealth  diffuse  themselves.  Of  those 
who  reside  on  their  estates,  there  are  some, 
no  doubt,  who  are  qualified  to  disseminate 
knowledge  among  their  inferiors,  and  who 
have  good  sense  and  spirit  enough  to  dis- 
charge in  some  measure,  at  least  so  impor- 
tant a  duty.  But, j if  this  paper  meets  the 
eye  of  any  such  gentlemen,  they  wjJl  be 
among  the  foremost  to  perceive  that  if  the 
tenantry  in  this  district  are  to  be  elevated  in 
the  scale  of  improvement  and  respectability, 
so  as  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  more  favoured 
porta  of  :he  empire,  and  if  that  is  to  be  done 
in  any  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  pre- 
cepts and  the  example  of  the  few  resident 
gentlemen  amongst  us,  however  zealous  or 
however  enlightened,  will  be  of  little  avail. 

Accordingly  when  the  project  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Seminary  was  first  submitted  to  the 
public,  those  landholders  who  have  shewn 
the  liveliest  interest  in  l\e  welfare  of  their 
people,  expressed  the  most  favourable  dpi- 
-uon  of  a  pi  in,  which  has  for  its  basis  the 
improvement  of  the  rising  generation. — « 
There  appears  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  the 


matter,  it  is  simply  engrafting  agricultural  in  - 
struction  on  the  ordinary  business  of  a  school, 
and  by  introducing  an  improved  style  of  edu- 
cation, applying  an  easy  and  obvious  remedy 
to  the  ignorance,  indolence,  and8consequent 
debasement  which  are  still  too  prevalent 
amongst  us. 

Chemistry  has  been  mentioned  as  a  branch, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  important  to  far- 
mers— there  are  various  other  topics  such  as 
botany,  the  veterinary  art,  &c.  which  have 
not  been  adverted  to,  but  the  study  of  which 
would  be  both  easy  and  useful.  Not  that  it 
is  intended  to  convert  the  farmer  into  a  book- 
worm or  a  philosopher— by  no  means.  The 
great  business  of  the  agricultural  school 
should  be  practical  farming — actual  employ- 
ment in  country  affairs-— this,  however,  may 
be  done  and  the  necessary  learning  not  be  left 
undone.  The  following  judicious  remarks 
of  Sir  H.  Davy,  seem  to  be  applicable  to  this 
point:-  . 

"  It  has  been  said,  and  undoubtedly  with 
great  truth,  that  a  philosophical  chemist 
would  most  probably  make  a  very  unprofita- 
ble business  of  farming;  and  this  certainly 
would  be  the  case,  if  he  were  a  mere  philoso- 
phical chemist ;  arid  unless  he  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  practice  of  the  art  a$ 
>weU  as  to  the  theory.  But  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  he  would  bn.  a  more  successful 
agriculturist  than  a  person  equally  initiated  in 
farming,  but  ignorant  of  chemistry  altoge- 
ther ;  his  science,  as  far  as  it  went,  would  be 
useful  to  him.  But  chemistry  is  not  the  only 
knowledge  required,  it  forms  a  small  part  of 
the  philosophical  basis  of  agriculture — but  it 
?s  an  important,  part,  and  whenever  applied 
in  a  proper  manner  must  produce  advan- 
tages." 

The  Mechanic's  Magazine  is  intended  to 
diffuse  among  mechanics  a  knowledge  of  im» 
provements  and  discoveries  in  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures, and  in  those  branches  of  .cience 
which  have  a  relation  to  practical;  processes 
and  operations.  Such  a  work  if  judiciously 
conducted  will  be  extremely  useful.  Much 
has  been  don.2  tc  perfect  the  mechanic  arts  in 
Biitain ;  but  much  more  would  be  done,  were 
science  and  philosophy  to  lend  their  lights  to 
guide  the  hards  of  the  artizan.  It  is  a:  la- 
mentable truth  that  our  operative  tradesmen 
are  almost  universally  ignorant  of  those 
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branches  of  science  which  are  connected  with 
fcbeir  professions.  Those  of5  there  who  at- 
tempt new  combinations  or  imps  c vements, 
generally  waste  much  time,  labour,  and  mo- 
ney, in  making  experiments  which  serve  to  no 
Other  purpose,  than  to  teach  them  t  nme  ele- 
mentary truths  which  a  little  scientific  instruc- 
tion would  afford  them  without,  trouble.— 
Kine-tenths  of  their  projected  improvements 
are  delusions  originating  in  their  ignorance; 
and  when  they  do  hit  upon  something  really 
useful,  they  work  their  way  to  it  through 
twenty  fallacies.  Chemistry  and  mechanics 
(the  latter  embracing  also  geometry  and  alge- 
bra) are  the  two  eyes  of  the  useful  arts ;  and 
were  persons  who  engage  rn  mechanical  pro- 
jects to  begin  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
these  they  would  place  themselves  on  vantage 
ground,  and  save  much  labour,  and  avoid 
many  errors  afterwards.  The  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  established  in  Glasgow  and  Lon- 
don, are  likely  to  excite  the  emulation  of 
other  cities.  They  are  schools  or  lecture- 
rooms  which  have  been  opened  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  bringing  within  the  reach  of 
artizans,  those  brandies  of  knowledge  so  ne- 
cessary for  attaining  excellence  in  their  re- 
spective occupations.  For  the  same  laudable 
purpose,  we  are  informed  by  the  papers,  the 
Royal  Dublin  Soeiety,  anxious  to  render  ttye 
lectures  of  their  institution  as  advantageous  as 
possible  to  the  public,  have  directed  each  of 
their  professors  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  evenings,  expressly  calculated  for  the 
Working  clashes  anq  artificers,  and  frke  to 
tliis  description  of  persons. 

A  great  part  of  the  machines  made  use  of 
in  manufactures,  in  which  labour  is  most 
subdivided,  were  originally  the  inventions  of 
common  workmen,  who  being  each  of  them 
employed  in  some  very  simple  operation,  na- 
turally turned  their  thoughts  towards  finding 
out  easier  and  readier  modes  of  performing 
it.  In  the  first  steam-engines,  a  boy  was  con- 
stantly employed  to  open  and  shut  alternately 
the  communication  between  the  boiler  and 
the  cylinder,  according  as  the  cylinder  either 
ascended  or  descended.  One  of  these  boys,  who 
loved  to  play  with  his  companions,  observed 
that  by  tying  a  string  from  the  handle  of  the 
valve  which  opened  this  communication^  to 
another  part  of  the  machine,  the  valve  would 
©jpea  and  shut  without  his  assistance,  and 


leave  him  at  liberty  to  divert  himself  with  his 
play-fellows.  One  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  upon  this  machine 
since  it  was  invented,  was  in  this  manner  the 
discovery  of  a  boy  who  wanted  to  save  his 
own  labour.  It  has  since  been  called  after 
the  name  of  the  inventor,  the  Sccggan. 

The  following  instance  of  the  power  of 
moisture  in  overcoming  the  greatest  resistance 
is  given  in  the  London  Mechanics*  Magazine. 
It  is  the  method  employed  in  procuring  mill- 
stones. When  a  mass  of  this  stone  has  been 
found  sufficiently  large,  it  is  cut  into  the  form 
of  a  cylinder,  several  feet  in  height ;  and  the 
question  then  is,  how  to  cut  it  into  horizontal 
pieces,  to  make  as  many  millstones.  For  this 
purpose,  circular  and  horizontal  indentations 
are  cut  quite  around  ir,  and  at  proper  dis- 
tances, according  to  the  thickness  to  be  given 
to  the  millstones.  Wedges  of  willow,  dried 
in  an  oven,  are  then  driven  into  the  indenta- 
tions) by  means  of  a  mallet.  When  the 
wedges  have  sunk  to  a  proper  depth,  they  are 
moistened,,  or  exposed  to  the  damp  of  the 
night,  and  next  morning  the  different  pieces 
are  found  separated  from  each  other.  Such 
is  the  process,  which  according  to  M.  de 
Mairan,  is  employed  in  different  places  for 
making  millstones, 

The  ingenious  writer  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  manner  in  which  this  amazing  effect 
is  produced,  and  conceives  it  may  be  attributed 
to  capillary  attraction. — (Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine, No.  9.) 

BUTTER  TRADE. 

The  following  extract  of  a  Letter,  received 
by  a  most  respectable  mercantile  house  in? 
Limerick,  gives  some  valuable  information 
relative  to  the  salting  of  Butter. 

London,  Uth  May,  182 k 
"  With  respect  tr>  the  quality  of  Limerick  butter,  on 
which  subject  you  touched  in  your  letter  of  the  12th  ult. 
there  never  was  a  season  it  gave  such  general  satisfaction  a* 
the  last ;  several  purchased  it  extensively  from  us,  who  very 
rarely  purchased  it  before,  one  chief  cause  of  which  was,  ia» 
being  less  salted  than  heretofore.  Notwithstanding  its 
mildness,  still  it  has  kept  as  well  as  at  any  other  season,  as 
far  a^e  have  been  enabled  to  learn,  which  proves  that  but- 
ter, originally  good  and  well  made,  does  not  require  so 
much  salt  to  preserve  it  as  is  the  opinion  of  many.  In- 
deed our  opinion  is,  that  the  article  would  be  still  better 
with  even  less  salt  ;  however  it  i»  as  well  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously in  that  respect,'* 
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ESSAY  • 
On  the  different  Varieties  of  Brceoli. 


BY  HUGH  RONALD. 


(From 


Transactions 

London. 


of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Vol.  Ill,  page  161.) 


The  following  paper  on  the  cultivation  of 
Brocoli,  may  be  the  means  of  gratifying  some 
of  your  readers,  and  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, the  rules  here  exhibited  are  the  best  of 
any  hitherto  given. 


<w  t*        d  <o  OD  <» 


A  short  View  of  that  mode  of  treatment  which 
has  appeared  to  me  to  succeed  best — it  be- 
ing similar  for  all  the  different  sorts. 
The  seed  beds  should  be  prepared  of  light- 
rich  mould,  well  dug  and  dry,  watered  the 
evening  before  sowing.-  The  seeds  must  be 
thinly  sown,  and  the  beds  should  be  covered 
with  mats  or  litter  till  the  plants  appear ;  the 
covering  may  then  be  removed,  and  the  plants  ■ 
watered  occasionally,  as  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther requires—should  that  continue  very  dry,  - 
the  best  method  is  to  transplant,  when  the 
plants  are  about  two  or  three  inches  high,  in- 
to other  beds  about  four  inches  asunder. — 
Being;  several  times  refreshed  by  sprinklings 
of  water,  they  will,  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  be  sufficiently  strong  for  a  second  re- 
move. -  This  mode  offers  some  advantage,  in 
giving  time  to  clear  off  any  crops  of  peas,  &c» 
thereby  obtaining  ground  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  conveniently  had  at  the  first 
season  of  planting  out.4  The  four  lirst  sorts 
on  the  list,  which  I  consider  as  congeners, , 
should  be  only  once  transplanted,  as  the 
check  their  removal  occasions  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce the  heads'  prematurely,  which  in  t hat- 
case  will  be  small,  and  indifferent  in  qualify. 
If  the  season  be  showery,  it  will  be  needful  to 
cover  the  beds  as  soon  as  sown,  with  netting, 
to  keep  off  the  birds,  also  to  sprinkle  the 
plants  when  they  appear  with  lime  water,  or 
to  strew  on  them  fresh  slacked  lime,  to  de- 
stroy the  slugs.  In  this  case,  when  the  plants 
are  six  or  eight  inches  high,  they  maybe 
planted  at  once  at  the  distance  recommended 
for  each  sort. 

Broooli  in  general  succeeds  best  in  a  fresh 
loamy  soil,  where  it  comes  more  true  to  its 
kind,  and  is  hardier  without  dung — but  if  this 
situation  cannot  be  had,  deep  digging,  with*- 
plenty   of  manure,  is  the  only  remaining; 
alternative  to  procure  good  crops. . 

B.  COVENEY'S  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  FARM. 

This  Magazine  cannot  be  better  employed  ' 
than  in  describing  the  operations  of  spirited 
and  improving  farmers.  We  had  hoped  for 
such  communications  as  the  following  from 
*ome  of  our  neighbours,  but  whether  it  be 
from  carelessness,  or  from  humility,  or  from 
pride,  the  N.  W;  farmers  have  not  thought  n't 
to  publish  their  speculations  in  writing.  In 
the  present  instance  a  Munster-man  is  about 
to  afford  us  instruction.    He  was  induced,  as- 
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lie  informs  us,  to  put  in  his  claim  in  the  year 
1813,  for  the  reward  offered  by  the  Carriga- 
liue  Society,  to  the  person  who  should « ap- 
j»ear  to  have  the  best  managed  farm  in  that 
district.  His  name  is  Bartholomew  Coveney, 
a  working:  farmer,  and  he  was  led  to  become 
a  candidate,  as  he  himself  observes^  "  not  so 
much  from  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  pre- 
mium, as  fronv  a  desire  to  diffuse  his  method 
among  his  fellow-working  farmers.  His 
statement,  drawn-  up  by  himself,  was  addres- 
sed to  W.  W.  New  en  ham,  Esq.  President, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Society,  con- 
tains a  -plain  and  faithful  account  of  the  ma- 
nagement and  produce  of  his  little  farm  of 
forty-four  acres, 

This  farm  he  took  in  1S06,  when  it  Wa3 
without  dwelling-house,  potato-house,  barn, 
stable,  house  or  linney  for  farming  utensils, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  or  even  a  kitchen-garden,  all  of 
which  he  now  has.  "  J  set  to  work  rapidly," 
he  says,  ■**  continued  at  the  house  and  offices, 
from  one  to  another  alternately,  till  I  com- 
pleted -them  to  my  great  satisfaction,  as  they 
are  very  interesting  to  me  now."  His  friends; 
it  seems,  admonished  him  to  surrender  his 
farm,  instead  of  encountering  the  heavy  ex- 
pense of  these  buildings — he,  however,  per-r 
severed,  and  not  only  paid  his  rent  punctually, 
but  even  discharged  the  back  gale  with  which 
his  landlord  would  have  indulged  him.  He 
was  enabled  to  do  this,  by  attention  to  ma- 
nure. In  his  own  strong  express*';  n — "Ma* 
nure  put  pinions  on  me  to  Jly  abcroe  the  world} 
thank  God  /"  To  make  this  manure  he  kept 
his  few  cattle,  almost  the  year  round,  in  their 
respective  houses,  so  that  he  had  immense 
heaps  of  compost ;  feeding  the  sheep  and* 
swine  always  as  well  as  the  cows  and  horses, 
on  good  clover.  The  sheep  ami  swine  have 
a  back  yard,  Well  walled  in,  by  which  means1 
they  are  protected  at*  night  from  dogs  and 
thieves.  By  this  system,  life  says,  he  had 
abundance-  of-  manure.  -  His  process  for 
making  compost  is,  to  lay  some  hundreds  of 
butts  of  rich  bog*  mire  and  mould;  over  this 
he  lays  the  hot  litter  of  the  cattle,  which  heats 
and  ferments  the  whole,  keeping  always  moist 
with  the  liquor  of  a  large  pond.  This jiond 
iz  supplied  with  the  drainage  from  the  cattle- 
houses,  and  with  the  -filth  which  the  rain 
washes  from  the  yard  into  it.    This  pond  he 


estimates  as  worth  £S0  a  year  to.  _bim.  In 
dry  weather  to  prepare  straw  for  manure  he 
wets  it  from  this  pond,  which  immediately 
rots  it ;  for  the  same  purpose  he  gathers 
coarse  grass,  bulrushes*  ferns,  lodged  grass* 
and  whatever  else  he  can  get  from  the  bog, 
the  sides  of  ditches,  &c.  which  he  mixes  with 
the  straw  put  under  the  cattle,  and  the  whole 
is  afterwards  wetted  in  the  pond.  When  he 
has  gone  through  the  operation  of  wetting, 
and  turning  his  heap  of  compost,  he  observe* 
it  becomes  mellow  and  rich.  Another  source 
of  profit  on  which  he  dwells  with;  satisfac- 
tion is,  the  saving  of  his,  own  clover. and  hay- 
seeds, with  which  he,  is_al ways  supplied  with- 
out buying.,  ~ 


His  crops,  in  181 2,  were- 


Wheat,  very  good, 
Barley,  afair  crop* 
Oats,  very  good, 
Potatoes,  a  fair  crop. 


.1 

;  6 

Do.  drilled,  very  gooo,  ^ — ^3 

Clover  good,  undnub  edly,*~-~~~~~~2, 
*  New  laid  dewn  meadow,  sown  .* 

with  hay-seed  aad  clover,  w*~5 
Pasture,  a  wet  bog 


\.    B.  T. 

8  0  0 
3  0  0 
0 
2 
2 
0 


0 

0  ' 
0 

0  * 


34  0  0 


With  respect  to  the  pasture  he  observes— 
"This  I  did  not  yet  much  improve,  except 
that  I  clean  the  drains  every  year j  and  over- 
stock it  in  order  to  destroy  the  rushes. 

Though  the  farm  contains  forty-fouf 
acres*  the  rest  is  taken  up  with  roads,  pas- 
sages, yards,  &c.  Small  as  it  is,  however,  it  en- 
ables the  possessor  to  support  his  family  in  as 
decent  and  respectable  a  manner  as  any  of  his 
station.  - 

Coveney  received  a  Scotch  plough,  as  a 
premium  for  drill  potatoes.  "  This  plough," 
he  observes,  "  assists  him  considerably  in 
softening  and  cleaning  his  tillage;"  and  he  ac- 
cordingly recommended  it  to  many  of  his 
neighbours.  There  is  one  other  practice  of 
this  industrious  man  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended ;  he  has  banished  this- 
tles-entirely  out  of  his  ground,  by  always 
pulling  them  before  they  come  to  shed  their 
seed  or  injure  the  crop. 

.  *  This  will  afford  me  to  sell  £20  worth  of  bay  and  bay- 
seed,  and  give  plenty  of  fedier  till  the  clover  comes  for  iaj 
cattle.  • 
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TURNIP  HUSBANDRY. 

(Continued  from  pi-ge  208.) 

Either  of  these  are  very  goou  rotations, 
where  no  dung  can  be  purchased,  nor  sea 
weed  procured  ;  as  requiring  only  that  one 
fifth  part  ot  the  farm  be  dunged  annually. 
The  same  rule,  of  not  having  two  wheat  crops 
in  one  rotation,  is  applicable  here,  as  in  the 
first  system.  Indeed,  in  the  former  of  these 
two,  where  two  crops  of  grass  succeed  each 
other,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  take  wheat  in  the  first  year 
of  the  subsequent  rotation ;  because  it  is 
found  that  wheat,  in  general,  does  not  sue- 
seed  immediately  after  grass  of  more  than  one 
year  old. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the 
grass  crop  of  a  rotation  sometimes  fails.  In 
this  case,  perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  substi- 
tute drilled  peas,  followed  by  barley  or  oat?, 
and  grass  seeds  ;  and  the  amended  rotation 
will  then  stand  thus  : — 

FOURTH. 

1.  year,  Oats  after  Lea. 

2.    'I  .iT.ips,  with  Dung. 

3.  — —  Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  with  Grass  Seed ; 

which  having  failed, 

4.  -  Peas  or  Beans  drilled. 

5.  — —  Barley,  or  Oats,  and  Grass  Seeds. 
C.    Gra^s. 

I  have  Heard  of  a  rotation  being  followed 
in  Norfolk,  something  like  the  following:  — 

FIFTH. 

1.  year,  Drilled  or  dibbled  Peas,  foro  one  year  old 

Lea. 

2  Wheat. 

3  Turnips,  with  Dung. 

4.    Barley,  or  Oats,  with  Grass  Seeds. 

&    Grass  :  and  so  round  again. 

On  weak  lands,  where  no  dung  can  be 
purchased,  nor  any  sea  weed  procured;  or 
where  the  landlord  insists  upon  half  of  the 
land  being  in  grass,  which  is  often  the  case, 
especially  for  the  last  five  years  of  a  lease, 
the  following  system  will  answer  the  purpose 
extremely  well,  but  still  liable  to  the  accident 
©f  the  grass  crop  failing  to  grow,  or  dying 
out  in  the  second  or  third  year. 

SIXTH. 

1.  year,  0/its,  or  Wheat  from  Lea.  * 

2  Turnips,  with  Dung- 

3.    Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  with  Grass  Seeds. 

4  Grass.  } 

5  Grass.  C  AH  pastured. 

t   Grass.  ) 


It  maybe  proper  to  mention  the  method 
of  raising  turnip  seed.  Having  procured 
good  seed,  as  proved  by  the  size,  shape,  and 
hardiness  of  the  turnips,  select,  early  in  spring, 
a  cart  load  of  the  best*  chosen  by  regularity 
of  shape,  convexity  of  the  top,  and  smalinesi 
of  neck.  '^Transplant  these  upon  a  piece  of 
good  dry  rich  soil,  at  proper  intervals,  and 
allow  them  to  ripen  their  seed,  which  will  be 
in  July  or  August.  Wateh  them  well  from 
birds,  when  nearly  ripe,  and  afterwards  while 
drying.  Cut  the  seed  steins  before  the  seed 
is  dead  ripe,  tie  into  sheaves  with  straw  ropes* 
and  win  or  dry  completely.  It  may  then  ei- 
ther be  preserved  unthrashed,  in  a  small  well- 
covered  rick,  or  some  convenient  out-house, 
till  next  season  ;  or  thrashed  out,  and  pre- 
served in  a  granary.  Next  year  preserve  the 
wrhole  produce  of  this  trail* planted  seed,  and 
renew  it  in  this  manner  every  two  or  three 
years.  It  has  been  fully  experienced,  that 
turnip  seed  repeatedly  grown  without  having" 
been  transplanted,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate.. 
The  soil  on  which  turnips  ripen  their  seed,  is 
very  much  impoverished,  and  will  require  to 
be  well  manured  afterwards. 

In  many  parts  of  England,  hay  from  old 
grass  land  is  a  very  essential  part  of  farm  pro- 
duce ;  and,  in  such  situations,  a  vast  quantity 
of  dung  is  employed  as  top  dressing,  for  the- 
production  of  hay.  It  is  even  a  very  common 
condition  in  leases  to  lay  the  whole  farm  dung 
on  the  buy  lands;  and  consequently  the  arable 
land  is  limited,  for  manure,  to  such  dung,  or 
other  substitutes  as  can  be  purchased  else- 
where. Hence  a  variety  of  contrivances  have 
been  fallen  upon,  as  substitutes  for  farm  yard 
dung.  But  in  Scotland,  where  horses  for 
the  mere  purposes  of  luxury,  or  convenience* 
or  traffic,  are  not  so  immensely  numerous  as 
in  England,  the  demand  for  hay  does  not  re^ 
quire  so  large  a  proportion  of  land  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  way  ;  consequently  the  form 
vard  manure,  generally  speaking,  suffices  for 
the  arable  part  of  farms,  where  almost  only 
iuch  manure  is  applied,  excepting  the  addi- 
tion of  lime,  or  marl,  or  shell  sand,  or.  sea 
weed,  according  to  situation. 

Rape  dust  is  the  cake  or  mash  from  which 
rape  oil  has  been  expressed,  reduced  into  a 
gross*  powder  by  a  mill  similar  to  that  for 
grinding  tan-bark.  It  may  be  applied  to  the 
land,  by  sowing  it  by  hand  from  a  sheet,  just 
before  forming  the  drills  upon  which  the  tur- 
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fcip  seed  is  to  be  sown.  In  Norfolk,  they  have 
m  compound  drill  machine  for  this  purpose, 
*vhich  distributes. the  rape  dust  in  small  por- 
tions into  the  seed  slits,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  turnip  seed,  thereby  applying  this  manure, 
which  is  reported  to  be  very  potent,  b?it  of 
short  continuance,  exactly  to  the  seeds.  It 
is  said  that  one  ton  is  sufficient  to  insure  a 
good  crop  of  turnips  upon  five  acres  of  ground, 
where  the  drills,  or  rather  rows,  of  turnips 
are  only  e;ght  or  ten  inches  asunder.  Con* 
frequently,  where  they  are  raised  in  drills  at 
twenty-eight  inches  distance,  the  same  quanti- 
ty of  rape  dust  ought  to  suffice  for  a  propor- 
tionally larger  extent  of  ground. 

The  short  continuance  of  the  fertilizing 
quality  of  rape  dust  is  no  objection  in  the  tur- 
nip husbandry.  Sea  weed,  the  most  valuable 
of  manures,  is  exactly  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. For,  if  a  crop  of  turnips  can  be  secured 
upon  fit  soil,  after  fertility  is  absolutely  ascer- 
tained, by  consuming  the  crop  on  the  ground 
by  sheep,  as  already  observed,  the  soil  is  ren- 
dered greatly  productive,  both  of  corn  and 
grass,  and  thereby  the  continuance  of  fertility 
is  likewise  insured,  as,  by  good  corn  crops, 
and  good  grass,  either  for  hay  or  pasture,  an 
after  abundance  of  farm  yard  dung,  or  of 
fertile  lea,  wherefrom  to  raise  good  crops  of 
corn,  and  consequently  increase  of  quantity 
of  dung,  can  never  be  wanting. 

Into  this  country,  some  years  ago,  a  variety 
of  rye  grass,  which  only  grew  for  one  year, 
was  introduced:  from  the  use  of  which,  very 
great  inconvenience  has  been  experienced,  as, 
in  general,  land,  with  us,  is  continued  in  grass 
for  three  years,  sometimes  longer.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  there  is  no  means  of  distingusli- 
ing  this  annual  rye  grass  from  that  which  is 
perennial ;  as  otherwise  they  might  be  used 
according  to  the  future  intentions  of  managing 
the  land.  The  annual  is  supposed  even  to 
45row  more  luxuriantly  during  its  solitary  year, 
and  would  answer  admirably  where  one  year 
*>f  grass  only  was  required  ;  but  no  more  crop 
is  to  be  expected  in  the  second  year  thafi  may 
te  produced  from  fallen  seed. 

.Where  land  is  to  be  laid  down  to  perma- 
nent grass,  for  two  or  more  years,  especial 
eaTt*  must  be  taken  to  -procure  perennial  seed 

With  ryegrass  seed,  as  with-th*  seeds  of 
all  ether  grains,  I  should  consider  a  regular 
change,  from  soils  of  opposite,  descriptions  to 
iJmt-wpcn  which  it  is  intended  to  be  propagat- 


ed,)© be  attended  wiih  beneficial  consequences. 
Every  time  of  sowing  this  may  not  be  ne- 
cessary ;  but  I  am  convinced  thpt,  universally, 
in  agriculture,  it  is  adviseable  to  vary  tne 
crops  upon  the  same  soil,  and  to  exchange 
seeds  of  all  kinds  alternately,  from  strong  to 
light,  and  from  light  to  strong. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  know  that 
rye  grass  seed  be  free  from  mixture"  of  other 
seeds.  Many  careless  agriculturists  content 
themselves  with  the  sweepings  of  hay-lofts 
wHch  they  can  procure  cheap,  under  the  name 
of  grass  seeds.  Not  to  mention  goose-g.  ass, 
which  any  attentive  person  can  detect,  and 
which  is  a  very  coarse  grass,  I  am  satisfied  that 
great  quantities  of  bulbous  rooted  oat  grass, 
and  couch  or  quicken,  are  sown  every  year,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  farmer,  by  coarse  hay, 
and  by  introducing  immense  abundance  of 
their  vivacious  roots  into  the  soil,  requiring 
afterwards  great  care  and  expense  to  eradi- 
cate. On  my  entry  here,  I  saved  a  field  of  bay, 
almost  entirely  composed  of  couth,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  had  been  sown  by  my  prede- 
cessor, with  seed  saved  from,  hay  purchased 
on  the  slovenly-managed  burgesi-meadows  of 
Berwick,  or  bought  from  the  stable-keepers  of 
that  place.  I  this  season  refused,  at  a  very 
moderate  price,  an  acre  of  the  finest  rye  grass 
I  ever  saw  in  seed, certainly  second  year'scrop, 
merely  on  account  of  a  thin  mixture  of  couch, 
evidently  growing  among  the  rye  grass 

Having  now  completed,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  abilities,  the  task  your  friend- 
ship was  good  enough  to  suppose  me  equal  to, 
I  have  only  to  wish  it  may  provs  as  useful  to 
your  friend,  as  it  has  agreeable  to  me  in  at- 
tempting to  describe,  and  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  in  executing  practically  upon 
iny  limited  scale  of  agriculture.       It,  r. 

FAIRS. — 28+h,  Carricmore,  Tyrone — Killileagh,  Ar- 
magh— Kirkcubbin,  Down — Tempo,  Magheravooly,  Fer- 
managh. 29ih,  Bearagh,  Garten,  Tyrone — Crosskeyg, 
Cavm—  Donegal  town — Newbljss,  IVIonaghan.  31st, 
Crossmaglen,  Armagh — Killygordon,  Donegal — Liniskea, 
Fermanagh— -Straid,  Antrim—  Tubbermore,  Deny.  1st 
June,  Castledawson,  Derry — Caiitlewcllan,  Down — 
Drum,  Monarrkan — Pomeroy,  Tyrone — ReJcastle,  Done- 
gal— fitragowna,  Fermanagh.  2d,  Anghnacloy,  New- 
town-Stewart, Tyrone — Castleblaney,  Monaghan — jMach- 
remore,  Donegal- — Maguire's  Bridge,  Fermanagh.  3d, 
Baliintoy,  Antrim—  Bryansford,  Kilmorc,  Down — Fiye- 
miletown,  Frederrckstowi,,  Kacbvecregan,  Tytone—  Mi  A. 
dletom  Armagh.  *  4-th,  Ahoghill,  Antrim— Cross,  Ma- 
hoolan,  Deny — Jonesboro',  Keady,  Armagh — Newtown  - 
Hamilton,  Moy,  Tyrone.  5th,  B  illina,  Cavan — lial- 
linode,  OVTonaghan — 3elcoo,  Fermanagh — Pttt.^o.  Done- 
gal— Pointpass,  Armagh. 
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bear  him  from  the  ordeal  with  honour,  not 
alone  untarnished,  but  encreased  in  bright- 
ness.   They  teach  that  there  has  grown  up  a 
public  voice,  which  hitherto  confined  by  va- 
rious causes,  can  no  longer  be  pent  up,  and 
tvhich  proclaims  that  retribution  is  a  great 
law  cf  our  nature,  and  that  the  generous  and 
beneficent  alone  can  be  approved  objects  of 
respect  and  gratitude.    A  gratifying  reflec- 
tion for  such  characters  as  the  Patron  of  our 
Society  !  But  I  have  wandered  from  the  more 
immediate  object  of  my  letter.   It  is  clearly 
of  the  first  importance  that  something  in  the. 
way  of  general  instruction,  in  the  most  neces- 
sary arts  of  life  and  in  the  sciences  connected 
with  them,  shall  be  provided  for  this  country. 
The  North  West  Society  has  repeatedly  ap- 
plied to  Government  for  aid,  and  has  latterly 
sent  forward  a  third  petition  to  Parliament  on 
the  subject,  but  the  road  to  parliamentary  at- 
tention can  only  be  trod  by  those  who  have 
the  necessary  clue.    The  history  of  this  peti- 
tion, and  the  thing  itself  we  shall  have  in 
time — meanwhile,  let  it  suffice  to  say  we  must 
depend  upon  our  own  resources.  Could  there 
not  be  found  within  the  North  West  District, 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  often  pound 
shares  to  set  the  thing  afoot  ? — say  two  hun- 
dred.   If  this  number  cannot  be  found,  the 
failure  will  throw  light  on  the  state  of  our 
society.    If  on  such  an  occasion  our  great 
absentees  shall  keep  their  purses  closed,  they 
will  furnish  an  unanswerable  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  a  tax  on  their  receipts.    If  they  come 
forward  as  they  ought,  the  object  is  accom- 
plished, and  its  success  will  lead  to  greater 
matters.   Here  for  the  present  I  conclude. 

S. 


The  following  is  the  article  alluded  to  by 
our  obliging  correspondent : — 

To  the  Editor  of  tho  Ulster  Farmer  and  Mechanic. 

Sir — As  several  copies  of  your  Farmer  and 
Mechanic  come  to  this  part  of  the  ^ountry, 
the  various  subjects  treated  of  exciteja  good 
deal  of  conversation  among  our  farmers, 
and  this  1  think  is  one  of  the  many  advan- 
tages which  your  publication  is  calcu  ated  to 
produce.  Whatever  tends  to  draw  tlje  atten- 
tion ot  the  farmer  class  to  topics  connected 
with  their  profession,  is  sure  to  be  productive 
of  good  consequence*.    Jt  excites  them  to 


enquire,  to  read,  to  think,  and  to  make  trials 
according  to  the  improved  practices  of  others. 
This  is  achieving  a  great  deal,  and  I  should 
be  glad  to  see  our  landed  proprietors  giving 
to  this  spirit  that  encouragement  and  counte- 
nance which  its  importance  deserves.  This 
country  has  long  felt  the  baneful  consequences 
resulting  from  political  and  party  feelings  en- 
grossing the  attention  of  the  working  class  of 
society;  they  became  ale-house  politicians, 
champions  of  parties  and  factions,  and  by  de- 
voting their  time  and  attention  to  these  pursuits, 
they  neglected  those  duties,  the  proper  atten- 
tion to^which  would  have  bettered  their  con- 
dition in  life,  and  would  have  conferred  peace 
and  comfort  on  their  families.    I  am  happy 
to  say  much  of  that  spirit  has  subsided,  and 
more  industrious,  correct,  and  peaceful  habits 
are  making  rapid  progress.    The  planting  of 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country  has 
done  much  in  effecting  this,  by  diffusing 
wholesome  instruction,    and  affording  the 
means  of  education  to  all  classes.    Next  to 
education  in  point  of  importance,  is  the  duly 
of  encouraging  regular  habits  of  industry. — 
The  most  virtuous  and  pure  maxims  will  fail 
of  making  any  lasting  impressions  upon  the 
mind  or  conduct  of  an  idle  person.  The 
mental  constitution  of  man  is  so  formed  that 
employment  is  essential  to  the  prpeervution 
of  virtue,  and  idle  habits  lead  invariably  to 
depravity.    These  sentiments  being  allowed, 
it  is  not  requisite  for  me  to  say  more  to  en- 
force them.    But  I  cannot  quit  the  subject 
without  calling  upon  our  country  gentlemen, 
to  evince  greater  ardour  in  patronising  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to  encourage  industry 
and  all  the  other  auxiliaries  of  virtue. — 
Among  these  1  think  societies  should  be  form- 
ed for  offering  premiums  to  those  who  excel 
in  any  of  the  branches  of  agriculture,  such 
as  the  culture  of  grain  of  various  kinds — the 
rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle — enclosing, 
draining,  and  reclaiming  of  land — planting 
fruit  trees — culture  of  willows — making  of 
butter  and  cheese.    This  last  article  requires 
much  improvement  to  enable  it  to  meet  Eng- 
lish cheese  in  our  markets.    I  am  aware  that 
most  of  these  topics  have  been  treated  of  in 
your  useful  publication,  and  many  farmers 
have  been  led  to  adopt  some  of  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  pointed  out  in  it.  But 
in  order  to  give  more  effect  and  power  to  these 
suggestions  and  improvement*,  our  landed 
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gentlemen  should  step  out  and  take  a  distin- 
guished and  leading  part  in  these  important 
concerns.  I  should  therefore,  be  glad,  it' 
some  of  them  would  call  a  public  meeting 
of  persons  desirous  of  promoting,  such  ob- 
jects, in  order  to  devise  the  best  measures  for 
attaining  the  end  in  view.  In  what  I  have 
said  I  have  confined  my  observations  prin- 
cipally to  agricultural  affairs,  but  the  meeting 
which  I  propose  should  also  embrace  some  of 
the  most  useful  arts,  such  as  plough  and  cart 
making,  with  other  farming  :  utensils ;  and 
also  the  various  branches  of  weaving  linen 
and  cotton.  I  have  thus  given  you  my  ideas 
upon  tin's  subject,  and  though  they  are  very 
crude  and  imperfect,  perhaps  they  may  excite 
attention,  and  bring  forth  more  valuable  sug- 
gestions from  some  better  informed  corres- 
pondent than  your  obedient  servant, 

AlMWELL. 

JBallymA>na,  1 8r  A-  May,  1824. ' 

FISHERIES. 

It  appears  from  the  first  acts  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  for  the  encouragement  of  Fishe- 
ries,  nearly  40  years  since,  down  to  1S19,  no 
improvement  had  taken  place  therein. 

The  Bounties  paid  in  England  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Herring  and  Cod  Fisheries3 
from  1751  to  1732,  were  .£230,352  17s.  7d. 
and  during  the  same '  period  in  Scotland, 
j£488,775  8s.  7Jd.  which  must  have  left  skill 
and  capital  to  go  on  without  Bounties. 

In  four  years  of  this  space,  Ireland,  in  ad- 
dition to  her  imports  from  Great  Britain  of 
this  bounty  fish,  received  from  the  port  of 
Gottenburgh  122,049  barrels  herrings.  This 
is  made  to  show  there  is  no  analogy  whatever 
between  the  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain  and 
this  Country.- 

Should  theTrish  Infancy  Fishery  Bounties/ 
as  they  may  be  denominated,  be  thus  discon- 
tinued, without  their  time  tor  trial,  allowed 
heretofore  to  all  British  Fisheries,  more  ad- 
vantageous would/ it  have  been  if  the  59th 
Geo.  III.  chap/ 109,  had  not  been  enacted. 

The  Dutch  Greenland  Fisheries,  about 
1650,  employed  18,000  men  and  300  vessels. 
The  magnitude  of  their  trade  was  noticed  by  the 
British  Government,  and  encouragement  held 
out  to  embark  therein — 25  Car.  II.  c.  7,  by  . 
allowing  the  imports  from  thence  free  of  all 
duties  whatever.  • 


Further  encouragement  was  offered  to  the 
British  Fisheries  embarking  therein,  including 
Davis's  Straits,  similar  to  the  preceding,  for 
seven  years. 

The  first  Bounty  enacted  was  20s.  per  ton 
on  vessels  of  200  tons  and  upwards. — 6  Geo. 
II.  c.  23. 

This  Bounty,  with  the  exemption  of  duties 
not  proving  sufficiently  encouraging,  wa 
further  extended  from  1740  to  1750.  In  1749 
the  bounty  was  increased  from  20s.  to  40s. 
per  ton  ;  and  not  until  then  did  the  British 
Fisheries  assume  vigour.  This  increased 
Bounty  stimulated  enterprise  so  much,  that 
in  1753  the  vessels  had  increased  to  49  sail, 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  were  67.  This 
Bounty  was  further  extended  to  1770.  In 
1771  the  40s.  Bounty  was  extended  to  five 
years,  then  to  be  reduced  to  30s.  for  five  years, 
and  to  20s.  the  other  five  years—all  Bounties 
to  cease  in  1786.  The  reduced  Bounty  of 
30s.  to  1781  decreased  the  ships  and  men 
employed  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  found 
expedient  to  increase  the  Bounty  again  to 
40s.  in  place  of  reducing  it  to  20s. 

The  vessels  employed  in  1775,  at  40s.  were 
105;  the  following  year  98;  while  in  1781, 
on  the  30s.  Bounty,  they  had  decreased  to  39. 

By  the  renewal  Bounty  to  40s.  the  vessels 
employed  arose  in  number  progressively  to 
185,  in  1786.  I  trust  it  will  sufficiently  ap- 
pear from  the  foregoing,  that  only  through 
the  fostering  encouragement  of  long  continued 
Bounties  from  Government  could  the  British 
Whale  Fisheries  haveever  attained  their  pre- 
sent superiority  over  all  other  competitors. 


FIFTH  REPORT 

Of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Irish  Fisheries*, 
for  1823. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Irish  Fish ?ric?9 
pursuant  to  the  statute  of  the  59th  of  Geo. 
III.  c.  109,  present  this  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings for  the  year  ending  [the  5th  April, 
1824. 

Before  they  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  pro- 
minent proceedings  of  the  year,  the  commis- 
sioners have  much  satisfaction  in  stating,  ge- 
nerally, that  the  Fisheries  of  Ireland  still 
continue  to  exhibit  a  steady  annual  intrease, 
not  more  observable  in  the  quantity  of  fish 
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cured,  than  in  the  additional  -number  of  men 
to  whom  they  give  employment,  subsistence, 
and  profit. 

In  prefacing  their  proceedings  with  this  ge- 
neral statement,  the  commissioners  beg  leave 
to  add  their  conviction,  that  were  it  not  for 
ihe  impulse  given  to  a  numerous  and  wretch- 
ed coast  population,  by  the  bounties  granted 
>ander  the  present  fishery  enactments,  the  va- 
Jue  of  the  Irish  Fisheries  might  have  yet  re- 
mained in  obscurity,  and  the  energies  of  ma- 
ny thousands  of  the  coast  population  have 
*till  continued  in  the  same  state  of  inactivity 
in  which  the  present  enactments  found  them, 
and  from  which  the  bounty  system  lias  princi- 
pally tend  to  rescue  them. 

The  commissioners  conceive  there  can  be 
no  stronger  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion, than  the  progressive  increase  of  the 
number  of  men  annually  engaged  in  the  fishe- 
ries of  this  country.  The  first  satisfactory 
return  of  this  nature  was  for  the  year  ending 
April,  1822,  when  the  number  so  occupied 
was  36,192.  In  the  succeeding  year  this 
number  was  increased  to  4-4,892  •  and  in  the 
present  year  there  will  be  found  a  still  further 
increase,  giving  a  total  of  49,448.  If  we 
add  to  these  the  number  of  pe  rsons  to  whom 
the  fisheries,  in  other  respects,  give  employ- 
ment, in  their  respective  trades  of  carpenters, 
rope-makers,  salt  manufacturers,  coopers,  im- 
porters of  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  &c.  we  shall 
find  them  diffusing  employment  and  subsist- 
ence, in  a  most  extensive  and  beneficial  de- 
gree. Such  facts,  then,  coupled  with  the  no- 
torious poverty  of  the  fishermen  of  Ireland, 
are  conclusive  in  the  m:nds  of  the  commis- 
sioners as  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  those 
bounties,  which,  for  the  short  time  they  have 
been  in  operation,  have  done  so  much  to- 
wards advancing  the  fisheries  of  this  country, 
and  rendering  them  ultimately  conducive  to 
objecti  of  obviously  national  importance. — 
The  question,  then,  in  their  opinion,  isnotas 
to  whether  an  annual  sum  of  money  dis- 
posed of  in  bounties  should  make  a  produc- 
tive pecuniary  return,  but  whether  money  so 
bestowed  as  to  relieve  poverty,  promote  in- 
dustry, increase  the  general  supply  of  food, 
and  furnish  a  main  source  of  naval  strength, 
be  not  a  more  politic,  as  well  as  a  more  bene- 
volent application  of  a  portion  of  the  public 


funds,  producing  moral  and  political  results 
greatly  paramount  to  any  pecuniary  consi- 
deration. 

Of  the  great  capabilities  of  the  Irish  Fishe- 
ries, the  members  of  this  Board  have  long 
been  convinced;  but  the  principal  impedi- 
ments which  formerly  paralized  those  capabi- 
lities were  first,  the  extreme  poverty  of  h% 
coast  population — and  secondly,  the  want  of 
some  legislative  encouragement  in  aid  of  the 
feeble  efforts  of  pauperism.  To  remedy  these 
the  statute  of  the  59th  of  Geo.  III.  was  ac- 
cordingly enacted,  granting  bounties  on  the 
the  cure  of  certain  fish,  and  vesting  in  com- 
missioners powers  to  frame  regulations  for 
rendering  those  bounties  effective.  The 
bounties  so  granted  have  already  excited  a 
spirit  of  industry  fully  tantamount  to  every 
reasonable  expectation  ;  salutary  regulations- 
have  been  framed,  orderly  conduct  has  been 
introduced,  where  only  lawless  violence  be- 
fore existed,  and  the  fisheries  as  (subsequent 
parts  of  this  Report  will  prove,)  have  expe- 
rienced a  considerable  extension,  even  on 
those  parts  of  the  coasts  where  the  bounties 
have  not  as  yet  come  into  operation. 

Then  follows  a  detail  of  their  proceedings 
for  the  year  1823,  of  which  we  give  an  ab- 
stract. 

The  funds,  at  their  disposal,  were  thus  dis- 
posed of — 

For  the  completion  of  certain  Tiers  in  the  West 
»nd  South  of  Ireland,  already  constructed,  in 
part,   £2040  & 

For  constructing  such  new  Safety-Harbours  on 
the  Eastern  and  Northern  coasts  of  Ireland, 
as  had  been  recommended  by  the  Engineer 
and  Officers  7787  10 

For  building  improved  Hookers,  Smacks,  and 
Yawhs  suitable  to  the  South  and  South- Wefit 
Fisheries,  chiely  on  the  principal  of  I  ,an  re- 
payable by  instalments,  and  applicable  to  si- 
milar uses,  3800  0 

For  repairing  the  Boats  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
belonging  to  poor  fishermen,  partly  by  grant 
or  gift,  and  partly  by  loan,  in  rkuteriuis  not  in 
money,  800  6 

For  encouraging  Fishing  Companies  on  a  small 
scale,  in  the  hope  of  prosecuting  the  Fisheries 
on  the  more  remote  and  poorer  parts  of  the 
coast,  and  gradually  introducing  capital 
therein,  800  0 

Although  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect, that  every  point  on  the  coasts  of  Ire- 
land could  have  as  yet  received  substantial 
and  obvious  advantages,  from  the  very  »fell»rl 
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$>miod  the  existing  bounties  have  been  in 
force,  yet  the  commissioners  have  sincere  sa- 
tisfaction in  knowing  that  advantages  not  only 
substantial,  but  strikingly  manifest,  have  been 
experienced  in  many  quarters,  where,  but  a 
short  period  since,  poverty  and  lawless  vio- 
lence had  existed.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  South  and  West  districts. 

Previous  to  the  year  1820,  the  fishing  boats 
of  Dungarvan,  one  of  the  principal  stations 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  had  no  inducement 
to  catch  fish  beyond  the  limited  quantity  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  town.  If 
the  fishing  of  ene  day  supplied  this  quantity, 
the  remainder  of  the  week  was  spent  in  idle- 
ness at  home,  where  there  was  neither  encou- 
ragement or  facilities  for  curing,  or  purchas- 
ers for  the  surplus  ;  now  the  aspect  of 
things  is  far  different— salt  importers  and  ma- 
nufacturers are  now  settled  there,  and  a  cer- 
tain market  established  for  the  purchase  of 
any  quantity  of  fish.  On  these  points  the 
Inspector-general  observes — "  Instead,  there- 
fore, ot  spending  the  greater  part  of  the 
week  in  listless  indolence  at  home,  they  now 
proceed  to  sea,  conscious  that  the  supply  can- 
not exceed  the  demand;  desirous  of  catching 
as  large  a  quantity  as  possible,  they  return 
from  the  fishing  ground  about  the  middle  of 
the  week,  throw  the  fish  out  on  the  quay  to 
their  wives  and  children,  and  frequently  go 
to  sea  again  without  a  moment's  delay  ;  then 
come  the  jokers  (purchasers)  from  the  inland 
towns,  and  when  they  are  amply  supplied  at 
a  fair  price,  the  curers  come  next,  and  take 
the  surplus  be  it  ever  so  large."  He  further 
observes — «  That  the  consequences  of  this 
management  are,  first,  a  steady  demand  at  all 
times  for  the  fish  taken,  when  it  was  formerly 
notorious  that  the  fishermen  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  destroying  a  part  of  what  they  had 
caught,  when  the  supply  was,  as  they  thought, 
too  abundant ;  secondly,  that  every  man,  wo- 
man, and  child,  in  the  town,  who  is  disposed 
to  work,  may  be,  at  all  times  employed ; 
Sdiy,  that  the  inland  poor  participate  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  bounties,  by  having  an  abun- 
dance of  wholesome  food,  on  very  cheap 
terms,  and  at  all  times." 

In  reporting  on  the  district  of  Kinsale,  he 
observes — «  The  benefit  of  the  new  laws  is 
admitted  by  the  fishermen,  and  they  seem  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  them  *to  the  ful- 


lest extent.  Three  vessels  went  from  thence 
this  season  to  fish  on  the  Gaiway  coast,  and 
brought  back  full  cargoes." 

Such  then  are  the  promising,  appearances 
exhibited  by  two  of  the  most  important  fish- 
ing stations  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where, 
but  3  or  4  years  before,  the  fisheries  had 
sunk  nearly  into  total  decay.  Had  there  been 
no  legislative  encouragement  to  reanimate 
the  almost  lifeless  fisheries  of  Ireland,  the 
little  portion  of  existence  they  exhibited  in 
1819  and  1820,  would,  by  this  time,  Jiave  pro- 
bably become  altogether  extinct. 

"With  respect  to  the  general  improvement 
on  the  West  coasts,  where  the  distresses  of 
1822  made  their  principal  ravages,  the  com- 
missioners have  every  reason  to  feel  satisfied. 
In  the  Districts  of  Westport  and  Gaiway  in 
particular,  the  Fisheries  have  made  the  most 
rapid  advances,  and  promise  to  continue  those 
improvements,  if  not  checked  by  unexpected 
impediments. 

When  the  first  returns  were  made  to  the 
board  for  1821,  those  from  the  Westport  dis- 
trict were  886  boats  and  3607  men  ,*  but  no 
satisfactory  return  of  the  fish  cured  in  bulk. 
In  the  year  1823,  the  returns  are  1242  boats; 
4971  men,  and  a  quantity  of  herrings  cured 
in  bulk  nearly  equal  to  10500  barrels,  being 
an  increase  of  5000  barrels  beyond  the  pre- 
ceding season. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  an  ungrateful  return 
towards  that  most  charitable  body,  the  Lon- 
don Tavern  Committee,  if  the  Bond  passed 
by  any  opportunity  (but  particularly  one  so 
important)  of  joining  their  portion  of  grati- 
tude to  the  general  feeling  of  their  country- 
men, towards  that  munificent  body.  By  their 
liberality  alone  a  fund  has  been  established  in 
that  district  for  the  repairs  of  poor  fisher- 
men's boats,  on  the  principle  of  loan,  an- 
nually reproductive,  and  applicable  to  the 
same  object.  In  order,  however,  to  render 
this  fund  reproductive,  security  for  the  re- 
payment was  quite  essential.  This  at  first 
created  some  impediments,  but  the  general  in- 
tegrity of  the  fishermen  gradually  induced  their 
landlords  and  others  to  step  forward  in  thei) 
behalf,  and  the  result  is,  that  from  the  period 
the  fund  came  fairly  into  operation,  to  the 
present  day,  (about  twelve  or  thirteen  months) 
there  were  nearly  450  boats  repaired,  at  an 
average  cost  of  £2   12s,  each,  probably  be- 
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cause  the  aid  solicited  was  not  given  in  any 
instance  in  money,  but  in  materials  at  prime 
cost. 

In  Galway  the  improvements  have  been  ef- 
fected even  beyond  expectation,  since  the  last 
season.  Galway  is  the  only  district  as  yet  in 
the  west  coast,  into  which  the  bounties  have 
found  their  way,  and  the  results  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  following  comparative  statement 
of  its  fisheries,  since  the  present  enactments 
came  into  operation.  In  the  first  year,  1819, 
there  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  herrings 
cured  in  barrel  for  bounty.  In  the  second 
season,  1820,  Galway  made  its  first,  though 
weak  effort,  having  cured  fifteen  barrels  for 
the  bounty.  In  the  third  season,  165J  bar- 
rels were  cured.  In  the  fourth  season,  2195 
barrels.  (The  return  for  the  year  1823  is 
not  given.) 

The  annual  increase  of  men  and  boats  is 
equally  gratifying,  and  the  Inspector-general 
observes—"  That  the  number  of  boats  (260) 
which  constitute  the  increase  of  the  year 
1823,  have  been  built  within  that  period,  and 
principally  at  those  places  where  piers  have 
been  erected. 

The  commissioners  again  bestow  a  high 
and  well  merited  eulogium  on  the  London 
Committee.  'J  he  benefits  likely  to  be  expe- 
rienced from  the  application  of  their  funds 
may  be  tolerably  well  appreciated,  when  it  is 
stated,  that  in  the  course  of  little  more  than 
one  year,  450  boats  have  been  repaired  at  an 
average  cost  of  about  £2  18s.  6d.  per 
boat. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  Siigo,  as  a 
distinct  district,  no  fish  of  any  description 
were  cured  in  that  port,  or  on  the  adjacent 
coasts  for  bounty;  but  since  it  became  a  dis- 
tinct station  (about  a  period  of  four  months) 
regular  fish  curcrs  have  established  them- 
gelves  there,  and  935  barrels  have  been  cured 
and  brand/  d  for  bounty. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  comparative 
statement  of  the  fisheries,  as  with  reference 
to  each  successive  season  from  the  autumn  of 
IS  19  till  April,  1824; 

Total  quantity  of  dried  fish  produced  for  bounty 

In  the  season  of  16i9  (being  the  first  season  tots  ru  t. 

under  the  present  fishery  laws)    40  11 

Total  do.  1820    887  5 

Do.    do.  1821   1123  19 

Do.    do.  1822   1417  4 

Do.    do,  1823  U>71  4 


barrels. 

The  total  number  of  barrels  produced  for  bounty 

in  1819  

»o.  1820   ....  

Do.  1821   9726| 

»<>•  182?  ::::  12724 

»o.  1823   27857 

MEN. 

Total  number  engaged  in  the  fisheries  in  the  sea- 
son of  1821   _  36102 

Do.        1822   !  .J4892 

Do.        1823   49448 

The  commissioners  further  remark  that  a 
still  more  considerable  increase  has  taken 
place,  in  the  quantity  of  bulk  fish  cured  along 
the  whole  range  of  the  Irish  coasts. 


ON  THE  EXTIRPATION  OF  WEEDS. 


( Continued  from  pa|e  224. ) 

Wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  are  sown  by  a  ma- 
chine, which  drills  iliese  grains  at  about  9  or  10 
inches  betwixt  the  rows.  The  annuals  spring 
up  in  great  plenty,  are  readily  eradicated  be- 
fore they  becomfe  hurtful  to  the  grain,  and  not 
allowed  to  shed  their  pernicious  seeds.  We 
witnessed  an  experimenta  few  years  ago,  upon 
a  rich  field  in  our  neighbourhood,  which  never 
failed  in  carrying  good  crops,  except  from  an 
overflow  of  annual  weeds.  The  gentleman,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  sowed  one  half  of  this  field 
in  drills  about  9  or  10  inches,  and  the  other 
half  in  broad  cast.  What  was  in  drills  yielded 
a  very  full  crop,  but  what  was  in  broad  cast  was 
very  indifferent,  by  being  over  run  by  annual 
weeds,  which  could  not  be  so  conveniently 
got  out  as  in  the  drilled  half.  The  gentleman, . 
whose  testimony  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
credit,  has  since  told  us,  that  the  deficiency  of 
the  broad-cast  was  to  the  drilled  parts,  as 
nine  to  fifteen,  which  is  above  a  third  part  of 
the  crop,  and  that  the  half  which  was  drilled 
has,  ever  since  that  experiment,  been  in  better 
condition  with  fewer  annual  weeds  than  the 
other,  though  always  cropped  in  the  same 
way,  and  under  the  like  preparations. 

When  turnips  or  potatoes  are  cultivated, 
the  space  betwixt  the  drills  is  not  less  than 
thirty  inches,  and  the  crops  as  abundant  as  if 
the  rows  were  closer.  Here  not  only  the  hand 
hoe,  but  the  plough  can  operate  with  advan- 
tage betwixt  the  drills,  so  that  the  necessity  of 
a  plain  fallow  is  completely  superseded. — 
Annual  weeds  thus  become  less  numerous* 
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from  these  operaaons,  and  the  soil  freed  in  a 
considerable  degree,  from  those  seeds,  which 
Were  wont  to  spring  up  in  myriads,  to  the 
rtiiri  of  our  crops,  even  after  the  best  prepara- 
tions. Such  noxious  weeds,  however,  can 
only  begot  the  better  of,  by  a  steady  and  long 
perseverance,  as  they  continue  a  long  while 
fresh  below  ground,  and,  as  was  formerly  ob- 
served, do  not  vegetate  until  they  are  brought 
near  the  surface,  and  under  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  wher- 
ever drilling,  and  other  good  husbandry,  have 
most  prevailed,  the  diminution  of  such  hurt- 
ful plants  has  kept  a  corresponding  pace  with 
these  improvements.  Much  as  we  approve 
of  the  drill  husbandry,  we  will  not  pretend 
to  argue  that  it  may  not  be  overdone,  as  we 
may  consider  it  might  be  improper  to  intro- 
duce it  over  fields  of  every  description,  it  be- 
ing chiefly  upon  light  and  loamy  soils,  ad- 
dicted to  annual  weeds,  that  it  is  prosecuted 
with  the  greatest  success.  Another  reason 
against  bringing  it  into  general  practice,  is 
the  scarcity  of  hoers.  To  drill  the  whole 
crops,  without  having  them  properly  hand- 
hoed,  would  tend  to  the  increase  instead  of 
the  destruction  of  weeds ;  and  it  is  a  notori- 
ous fact,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  hands 
cannot  be  procured  to  dress  what  is  at  present 
undertaken,  though  it  does  not  amount  to 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  lands  under  tillage. 

To  extirpate  perennial  and  root  weeds,  an- 
other method  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  as 
these  prevail  more  generally  in  clay  soils, 
nothing  is  better  than  a  thorough  summer 
fallow.  It  has  been  observed,  that  when  the 
land  requires,  to  be  freed  from  annual  or  seed 
weeds,  that  the  mould  cannot  be  made  too 
fine,  or  the  surface  too  smooth,  arid  that  the 
more  perfectly  these  operations  are  perform- 
ed, the  greater  number  of  seeds  are  brought 
into  vegetation.  But  when  it  is  to  be  freed 
from  roots,  it  is  much  better  to  turn  it  up  in 
large  pieces,  and  the  surface  left  in  a  rough 
state;  for  the  rougher  the  surface,  the 
drought  is  more  readily  admitted  and  the 
roots  more  effectually  destroyed.  With  every 
ploughing,  the  weeds  are  removed  from  their 
place,  and  the  ground  being  in  a  dry  state, 
they  not  readily  strike  root  again.  Thus 
such  weeds  become  weak,  and  sickly,  but, 
though  they  appeared  dried  and  shrivelled, 
knot-grass,  dock-weeds,  trnd  many  other 


perennial  roots,  revive  upon  the  return  of 
moisture,  after  having  been  looked  upon  as 
dead.  The  most  certain  method,  therefore, 
is,  after  the  soil  is  properly  reduced,  to  gather 
the  weeds  carefully  from  the  field.  The 
loots  of  couch  grass,  &c.  make  excellent 
composts,  when  mixed  with  new  lime  shells. 
This  kills  the  roots  very  completely  and 
as  the  result,  a  valuable  manure  is  inereby 
procured. 

Having  at  considerable  length  taken  notice 
of  the  cure  of  agricultural  evils,  we  shall  now 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  means  by 
which  they  might  often  be  prevented.  Men, 
when  in  sickness  generally  spare  no  pains  to 
get  well ;  but  that  being  accomplished,  their 
preventive  vigilance  relaxes,  and  too  often 
gives  way  to  old  habits,  lolly  and  dissipation  : 
such  conduct  is  not  more  ridiculous  than  that 
of  a  farmer,  who  after  having  cleaned  hit 
fields  in  good  style,  and  at  a  great  expense,  is 
not  sufficiently  careful  in  avoiding  a  return  of 
the  complaint ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
thistles,  dock  weeds,  tussilago,  &c.  are  too 
frequently  exhibited  carrying  their  seeds  to 
full  maturity,  both  in  corn  and  grass  fields. — 
Thus,  though  it  is  admitted  that  "  prevention 
is  the  best  cure,"  the  seeds  of  various  weeds 
are,  from  a  want  of  caution,  unwillingly  dis- 
seminated in  farm  grounds,  which  must  at 
no  distant  period  break  out  in  a  manner,  that 
will  be  both  difficult  and  expensive  to  remedy, 
as  nothing  less  than  another  full  course  of 
active  measures  can  be  adequate  to  the 
cure. 

There  is  no  perennial  weed  more  apt  to 
elude  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  in 
this  way,  than  tussilago.  This  deceitful  plant 
brings  its  seeds  so  soon  to  maturity,  as  fre- 
quently to  mock  the  toils  of  the  farmer,  even 
in  the  year  of  his  fallow.  From  the  seeds 
coining  before  the  leaf,  it  was  anciently  cal- 
led %filius  ante  patrem,  and  by  their  ripening 
so  very  early,  the  seeds  are  not  unusually 
shaken  before  the  ground  has  got  a  spring 
furrow.  In  this  case,  should  even  the  whole 
roots  of  the  old  plants  be  extirpated,  they 
have,  by  depositing  their  seeds,  made  sure  of 
the  succession  in  their  own  family.  The  in- 
dustrious farmer,  not  aware  of  this  two-fold 
attack  of  the  enemy,  wonders  from  what 
quarter  he  made  his  approach.  If  tj  refore 
the  spring  furrow  cannot  be  accompli  aed  in 
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good  time,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  send 
hoers,  two  or  three  along  every  ridge ;  and 
carefully  cut  up  such  plants,  so  that  they  may 
be  prevented  from  flowering,  till  they  can  be 
more  effectually  destroyed  by  the  plough. — 
Weeds,  springing  in  this  apparently  casual 
manner,  have  led  some  very  respectable  far- 
mers to  believe  in  the  equivocal  generation 
of  plants.  This  doctrine  is  now  generally 
exploded  by  philosophers;  and  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  it  were  in  equal  disrepute  amongst 
agriculturists;  for  if  their  principles  be  un- 
sound, their  practice  cannot  be  above  suspi- 
cion. Indeed  if  a  person  believe  that  weeds 
grow  spontaneously,  without  seeds  and  roots, 
or  any  other  origin  than  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  he  will  be  at 
much  pains  in  suppressing  them, 

There  is  likewise  reason  to  believe,  that 
much  trouble  arises  from  inattention  to  the 
choice  of  grass-seeds.  It  not  uncommonly 
happens  that  the  seeds  of  quickens,  knot- 
grass, &c.  are  mixed  with  the  rye-grass  seed*; 
and  from  their  being  nearly  of  the  same 
shape,  size,  and  colour,  pass  unobserved  into 
fields  which  have  been  well  cleaned,  and  at  a 
great  expense  ;  but  if  there  is  one  such  nox- 
ious seed  to  an  hundred,  it  is  sufficient  to  pol- 
lute a  whole  field. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject  than  we  originally  intended,  be- 
cause, as  far  as  we  recollect,  the  prevention 
of  such  agricultural  difficulties,  has  been  little 
attended  to  by  writers  upon  the  subject ;  and 
because  we  are  satisfied,  those  evils  might 
often  be  prevented,  by  a  circumspect  atten- 
tion to  the  purity  of  the  seeds  which  we 
sow,  and  by  allowing  those  of  hurtful  plants 
to  be  as  seldom  shed  in  our  fields  as  possible. 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  delusive  than  to 
expect  to  eradicate  weeds  completely,  by  re- 
moving their  roots,  where  they  have  been 
allowed  to  drop  their  seeds  previously  to 
their  extirpation.  In  short,  we  might  as  well 
pretend  to  exterminate  the  race  of  moths  and 
butterflies,  by  destroying  them  in  the  last 
stage  of  existence  ;  when  their  brood  of  ca- 
terpillars are  already  devouring  our  goose- 
berry-bushes and  cabbages,  which  caterpillars 
must  in  a  future  stage  of  their  existence,  be- 
come moths  and  butterflies. 

To  conclude,  let  us  no  longer  content  our- 
•elres  with  eradicating  such  weeds  as  are 


come  to  maturity  ;  but  let  us  do  it  sooner,  be- 
fore they  have  deposited  the  seeds  of  a  bane- 
ful tribe  in  the  soil,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
younger  race  from  making  a  party  against  us. 
Mr.  Malthus  has  demonstrated,  that  early 
marriages  ought  to  be  discouraged,  where  the 
parties  appear  unable  to  bring  up  a  family  ; 
and  that  it  is  better  to  prevent  an  over  po- 
pulation than  to  starve  or  destroy  them  after 
they  come  into  the  world.  The  rule  may  be 
applied  to  husbandry  for  the  suppression  of 
weeds,  as  it  may  often  be  easier  to  prevent 
their  growing  at  all,  than  having  to  extirpate 
them  after  they  have  injured  us  very  materi- 
ally ;  and  to  use  the  words  of  that  celebrated 
writer,  let  us  be  as  attentive  to  the  "  preven- 
tive as  to  the  positive  check,"  and  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  such  efforts  will  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  we  soon  shall  see  the 
happy  effects  of  well  timed  and  judicious 
exertions. 


In  our  next  will  be  a  valuable  article  on  the  Dainj, 
and  one  on  Salt  as  a  Manure. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

On  the  curing  and  marketing  of  Butter. 

In  the  Scotch  Farmer's  Magazine  for  May 
last,  an  article  has  appeared  on  this  subject, 
from  which  are  the  following  extracts. — If 
we  did  not  know  how  hard  it  is  to  move  the 
farmers  in  some  parts  of  ^>ur  country  one  jot 
from  the  old  track,  We  might  feel  astonished 
that  the  Scotch  people  persevere  to  take  so 
much  pains  in  spoiling  their  butter.  We 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  arrived  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  this  respect,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  the  Irish  can  shew  an 
example  to  the  Scotch,  although  but  in  one 
department  of  rural  economy.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  account  of  the  present  system  of 
curing  butter  in  Scotland,  and  that  too  in  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen  and  Bamff,  where  the 
greatest  quantity  in  Scotland  is  made,  the  ex- 
port from  the  former  district  being  estimated 
at  not  less  than  j£50,000  per  annum.  It  is 
-almost  inconceivable  how  there  can  be  such 

consumption  for  an  article  so  abominably 
jprqwctV  a{  I .....  i?  '•'  ,  u*ed  for  food, — 
•c  Butter  curea  ;»(lhese  counties,"  we  are  in- 
formed, "is  not  hired  by  the  farmers,  but 
the  curing  is  a  trkde  by  itself.  The  curer 
buys  the  butter  freai  from  all  his  neighbour- 
hood, and  even  employs  hawkers  who  travel 
from  house  to  house  selling  groceries,  &c. 
taking  butter  in  exihange ;  the  hawker  hav- 
ing collected  a  quantity  brings  it  to  the  curer, 
the  produce  perhaps^  of  fifty  dairies,  made  up 
in  lumps,  and  thrown  into  dirty  casks,  car- 
ried from  place  to  p^ce  during  his  collection, 
and  in  these  open1  casks,  generally  sugar 
tierces,  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  covered  with 
a  coarse  open  sheet.  I  have  met  them  on  a 
road  where  the  dust  Was  flying  thick,  with  no 
other  covering,  the  butter  melting  in  the  sun, 
and  the  covering  insufficient  to  keep  out  the 
small  dust.  This  butter  is,  perhaps,  a  week  old 
ere  it  reaches  the  cuier,  where  it  is  taken  out 
and  thrown  down  in  the  corner  of  a  barn,  or 
Mich  place  till  cured.  In  the  act  of  curing, 
it  is  thrown  into  large  wooden  troughs  with 
sail,  not  always  weighed  in  proportion  to  the 


butter,  but  guessed  by  a  skilful  hand,  and 
trod  on  by  men  and  women  with  their  bare 
feet.  I  knov  only  one  curer  in  this  district 
who  cures  wih  the  hand,  and  his  butter  ii 
among  the  b6t  I  know."  The  writer  then 
proceeds  to  lescribe  the  improper  kind  of 
casks  which  a*e  used,  generally  of  soft  wood 
for  cheapness  so  open  as  to  admit  dust,  and  to 
allow  the  piale  to  leak  out.  To  remedy  these 
evils  is  no  eay  matter  ;  it  is  difficult  to  drive 
people  off  'rom  their  accustomed  method* 
perhaps,  sa;s  our  informant,  the  best  way 
will  be  to  l*y  no  restraints,  but  to  give  such  a 
preference  o  fine  butter,  as  will  in  time  shew 
them  their  own  interest — he  proposes,  how- 
ever, that  hspectors  should  be  employed  who 
might  braid  and  character  the  butter  for  ex- 
portation, as  in  Ireland. 

We  a*e  informed,  active  measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  Agricultural  Association 
of  Aberdl  to  promote  the  work  of  im- 
provemeii  The  suwi  of  108  guineas  has 
been  voteu,  ixy  that  Society  to  be  awarded  in 
premrnc*..  Kid  printed  suggestions  circulated 
«ti  to  tne  ^&ing  aiiu  packing  of  bntier.  I  c, 
not  then,  the  N.  W.  farmers  be  contented 
with  the  superiority  which  some  of  them  al- 
ready possess.  Let  them  bestir  themselves  if 
they  are  not  blind  to  their  own  interest.  Let 
them  look  to  the  Dutch,  to  the  people  of 
Cork,  of  Carlow,  of  Belfast,  and  let  them 
never  rest  contented  until  they  arrive  at  the 
utmost  attainable  perfection.  With  a  view 
to  remind  some,  and,  perhaps,  to  instruct 
others,  the  following  directions  are  submitted 
to  the  puWic : — 

1.  The  milk-house  or  dairy  should  have  no 
internal  communication  with  any  other  build- 
ing. It  should  be  thatched  with  straw  and 
turf,  the  better  to  exclude  the  heat  and  cold. 
It  must  have  two  windows  for  light  and  ven- 
tillation,  one  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the  N. 
E.  that  the  sun  may  seldon  or  never  shine 
thro'  them.  It  must  be  kept  free  from  smoke, 
large,  well-aired,  and  clean ;  and  no  potatoes, 
fish,  onions,  cheese,  or  any  thing  likely  to  im- 
part a  strong  or  bad  smell,  should  bekept  there- 
in.  In  short,  nothing  but  the  dairy  utensils, 
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which  must  also  be  kept  sweet  and  clean.— 
No  pool  of  filthy  water,  putrid  matter,  or 
heaps  of  weeds,  should  be  suffered  near  it. — 
The  windows  should  be  netted  with  wire  so 
closely,  that  neither  rats  nor  mice  can  enter, 
and  covered  with  gauze,  to  exclude  flies,  and 
at  the  same  time  admit  air  and  light.  The 
ceiling,  about  ten  feet  high,  oudjt  to  be  plas- 
tered ;  the  floor  laid  with  welfljoined  hewn 
stone,  washed  at  least  twiee  orlthrice  every 
week ;  and  no  sour  milk,  foul  ^ter,  nor  any 
filthy  substance  whatever,  must  W  kept  with- 
in the  house,  or  suffered  to  rioain  on  the 
floor.  Its  temperature  ought  alall  times  to 
be  kept,  as  near  as  possible,  at  frW  50  to  55 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  \ 

2.  The  milk,  when  brought  n  from  the 
cows,  should  be  most  carefully  stained  thro' 
a  fine  hair  strainer,  so  that  it  mar  be  quite 
free  from  the  dust  and  hairs  thatlall  in  the 
milking.  This  is  generally  too  Negligently 
done ;  and  the  consequence  is,  tha\  the  but- 
ter, however  well  made,  must  be  marked  by 
the  Inspector,  second  quality.  It  k  a  good 
precaution  also  to  pass  the  cream  on  putting 
it  into  the  churn,  through  a  thin  piece  of 
stuff. 

3.  The  strained  milk  must,  when  cool,  be 
put  into  sweet  well-seasoned  milk  pans.  A 
tinskimm^  with  holes  in  it,  is  the  best  for 
taking  off  the  cream,  which  should  always 
be  churned  while  the  cream  is  fresh. 

4.  The  churns,  whether  pump  or  barrel, 
should  be  made  of  the  best  well-seasoned 
white  oak  ;  and  as  cleanliness  is  of  the  first 
importance,  great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  washing,  drying,  and  airing  of  the  churns, 
immediately  after  use,  otherwise  they  are  sure 
to  contract  a  sour  unwholesome  smell,  which 
must  injure  the  quality  of  the  butter. 

5.  The  butter,  immediately  aftrr  being 
churned^  should  be  thrown  into  fresh  spring 
water,  where  it  should  remain  for  one  hour, 
at  least,  that  it  may  grow  firm*  But  do  not 
allow  it  to  remain  too  long,  or  the  surface  is 
bleached  white  ;  which,  when  made  up,  pro- 
duces the  mixture  of  colour  proviiicially 
termed  pmrotv.*  The  best  practice  is  to  use 
a  flat  piece  of  wood  in  plawe  of  the  hand,  in 
working  out  the  milk.    A  warm  hand,  espe- 

*  This  effect,  as  a  friend  infonns  us,  ia  caused  by  using 

scalding  vatcr. 


daily  in  summer,  is  very  injurious.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  washing,  some 
fine  salt  should  be  put  into  the  water,  which 
will  raise  the  colour  of  the  butter,  and  purge 
away  milk  that  may  remain  among  it.  Be- 
fore salting,  it  is  very  essential  that  no  milk 
or  water  be  left,  otherwise  a  strong  smell,  and 
unpleasant  taste,  will  be  the  certain  conse- 
quence. 

The  butter  thus  prepared  should  imme- 
diately be  salted. 

6.  Use  the  proportion  of  only  half  an  ounce 
of  salt,  and  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  salt- 
petre or  refined  sugar  to  each  pound  of  but- 
ter, which  will  give  it  the  sweetness  of  the 
Dutch,  so  highly  prized  in  the  London  mar- 
ket. The  great  fault  of  Irish  butter  is  exces- 
sive saltness :  certainly  not  more  than  one 
ounce  of  salt  should  be  used  to  the  pound  of 
butter — eveji  less  is  quite  sufficient. 

Although  butter  may  be  well  made  and 
well  flavoured,  yet  if  it  has  too  great  a  pro- 
portion of  salt,  the  Inspector  will  mark  it 
second  or  third  quality. 

7.  The  precise  proportion  of  salt  used  for 
one  making,  should  be  used  also  for  the 
oihers;  for  when  the  Inspector  finds  one  lay- 
er more  salted  than  the  rest,  he  marks  the 
cask  with  a  lower  character. 

8.  The  Liverpool  etoved  sal*,  or  Portugal 
St.  Ube's  or  bay  salt,  is  from  strength  al- 
ways to  be  preferred.  All  salt  must  be  kept 
quite  dry,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  fire,  to 
prevent  its  imbibing  the  smell  of  the  smoke. 
If  kept  in  a  cask,  a  little  mslaked  lime  placed 
under  it  will  prevent  it  fiom  drawing  mois- 
ture from  the  ground. 

9.  The  mixing  of  the  salt  with  the  butter 
should  be  done  in  wooden  dishes,  after  the 
water  and  the  milk  are  completely  expelled, 
and  no  time  should  then  be  lost  in  packing  it 
into  the  firkin,  firmly  with  the  hands,  or  a 
round  wooden  stick,  pressing  it  tightly  to  the 
sides,  so  as  to  prevent  air  becoming  lodged ; 
it  should  then  be  covered  with  a  clean  linen 
towel  damped  with  pickle,  to  exclude  the  air, 
until  the  next  making  be  added.  It  is  a  very 
wrong  practice  to  keep  a  making  of  butter 
uncured  'till  the  next  churning,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mixing  the  two  together.  This  mode 
invariably  injures  the  flavour  of  the  whole, 
and  renders  it  of  too  soft  a  quality  ever  after- 
wards to  get  firm. 


Necessity  of  Fallow.  J %*$ 


The  firkin  should  be  filled  up  to  the  crose, 
and  then  covered  over  with  a  little  of  the 
purest  salt ;  sufficient  room  only  must  be  left 
for  the  head  of  the  cask. 

10.  The  milk  of  new-calved  cows  should 
never  be  set  for  butter  until  at  least  four 
days  after  calving,  as  a  small  quantity  of  such 
milk  will  injure  a  whole  firkin.  The  prac- 
tice of  scalding  cream  in  cold  weather  should 
also  be  avoided,  as  cream  thus  treated  will 
never  make  good  butter. 

11.  The  firkin  should  not  be  steeped  or 
scalded,  but  merely  well  rubbed  with  a  cloth, 


sing  a  little  salt. 


12.  Butter  should  always  be  sent  to  market 
while  new.  When  held  over  (as  is  often  the 
case)  it  must  degenerate  in  quality ;  and  al- 
lowing that  an  advance  should  take  place  in 
the  market,  the  rise  is  seldom  equivalent  to 
the  decline  of  character; 


The  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  are  in 
some  cases  deserving  of  being  censured  for  a 
practice  which  a  tourist  in  England  thus  ex- 
poses—" Of  all  the  fallow  fields  which  came 
under  our  observation,  one  a  short  distance 
from  Brigg  was  under  the  most  wretched 
management.  It  was  an  extensive  common 
field,  of  good  soil,  but  very  foul,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  single  ploughing,  which  was  given 

by  cleaving  down  the' high  broad  ridges  

To  our  utter  surpfise  (a  Scotchman  speaks) 
though  in  the  first  week  of  July,  the  posses- 
sors were  covering  the  quick  weeds  and  this- 
tles with  dung,  they!  had  not  sb  much  as  given 
it  a  harrowing,  bit  were  driving  out  the 
manure  in  all  directions.  We  held  up  our 
hands  in  amazement  at  such  barbarous  con- 
duct; and  one  of  raV  friends  was  for  clearing 
the  country  of  such 'Goths,  and  transporting 
them  at  once  to  Botany  Bay." 

What  would  our  traveller  have  said  had 
he  witnessed  a  similar  instance  of  gross  mis- 
management which  occurred  this  very  season, 
within  five  minutes  walk  of  Derry,  and  that 
too  with  the  aggravating  circumstance  that 
the  field  in  question  was  not  held  as  a  com- 
mon, but  as  a  distinct  possession. 


Where  land  is  foul,  every  operation  of  hus- 
bandry must  be  proportionably  non-effective, 
and  even  the  manures  applied  will  in  a  great 
measure  be  lost.    We  have  seen  this 


sea- 


son numerous  fields  in  which  the  prasshugh 
predominates  over  the  corn ;  some  few  of  the 
more  improving  farmers  have  got  the  better 
of  this  enemy,  but  the  greater  number  seem 
unwilling  to  disturb  such  a  formidable  in- 
vader, or  rather  seem  to  treat  it  as  the  a»- 
cient  and  natural  possessor  of  the  soil.  They 
will,  therefore,  as  they  heretofore  did,  decline 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  extirpation,  al- 
though it  is  evident,  that  a  growth  of  weeds 
so  very  thick,  not  only  encroaches  on  the 
room,  but  devours  the  subsistence  of  the- 
crop  which  is  the  object  of  the  husband- 
man's care.  In  some  cases  a  Summer  fallow 
is  quite  indispensable,  for  it  will  often  happen 
that  the  time  for  sowing  the  seed  is  arrived, 
before  a  sufficient  number  of  plough ings 
could  be  given  to  remove  either  root- weeds 
or  annuals.  Hence,  the  Summer  fallow  is  re- 
sorted to,  by  which  the  full  advantages  of 
ploughing  are  attainable  in  perfection. 

The  necessity  of  Summer  fallow  depends 
greatly  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
soil,  as  upon  some  soils,  a  repetition  of  this 
practice  is   seldomer  required    than  upon 
others.    Wherever  the  soil   is  incumbent 
upon  clay  or  till,  it  is  more   disposed  to 
get  foul,  than  when  incumbent  upon  a  dry 
gravelly  bottom,  besides  wet  soils,  from  being 
ploughed  in  winter,  contract  a  stiffness,  which 
lessens  the  pasture  of  artificial  plants,  and 
prevents  them  from  receiving  sufficient  nour- 
ishment.   When  land  of  a  dry  gravelly  qua- 
lity gets  foul  it  may  be  easily  cleaned,  without 
a  plain  Summer  fallow,  as  crops  such  as  tur- 
nips, &c.  may  be  substituted  in  its  place, 
which  when  drilled  at  proper  intervals,  admit 
of  being  ploughed  as  often  as  necessary; 
whereas  wet  soils,  which  are  naturally  unfit 
for  carrying  such  crops,  must  be  cleaned  and 
brought  into  good  order,  by  frequent  plough- 
ings  and  harrowings  during  the  summer 
months. 

Nothing  that  is  said  in  defence  of  fallow  is 
meant  in  vindication  of  the  absurd  system  of 
taking  only  two  crops  to  one  fallow,  as  prac- 
tised upon  many  English  common  fields. — 
How  often  it  should  be  used,,  must  in  a  great 
measure  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  far- 
mer, who  will  repeat  it  when  necessary,  if  he 
knows  his  own  interest.  For  the  sake  of  a 
little  miserable  feeding  to  a  flock  of  half-starv- 
ed sheep,  what  is  called  fallow  is  often  most 
shamefully  performed,  or  rather  almost  com- 


-  Salt  as  a  Manure, 


pletely  neglected.  It  is  not  only  not  cleaned 
from  weeds,  but  a  quantity  of  trefoil  is  sown 
with  the  foregoing  crop,  to  mend  the  feed  for 
the  sheep ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  despicable 
value  of  that  scanty  crop  of  trefoil,  assisted, 
no  doubt,  by  the  couch  and  other  grasses  in 
countless  variety  and  quantity,  the  fallow  is 
left  unploughed  as  long  as  possible;  so  long, 
indeed,  that  when  at  last  it  comes  to  be 
ploughed,  there  is  no  longer  time  to  clean 
the  land  at  all,  far  less  to  clean  it  effectually ; 
and  consequently,  every  succeeding  crop  has 
to  labour  hard  for  its  subsistence,  among  a 
matted  bed  of  weeds  of  every  denomination  ; 
and  you  have  to  thank  the  excellence  of  your 
soil  and  climate,  that  the  crops  arfc  ultimately 
worth  the  trouble  of  cultivation  aid  harvest' 
ing.  It  would  certainly  be  infinitely  better, 
in  every  respect,  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  sown 
grass,  which  springs  up  a  vast  apl  earlier 
than  old  meadow,  and  is  greatly  more  abun- 
dant in  its  produce,  in  another  field,  to  serve 
as  early  feeding  for  your  sheep,  il  some  of 
the  best  managed  districts  in  the  south,  other 
early  crops  are  grown  for  this  purpose,  such 
a>  rye,  winter  tares,  and  rape. 


SALT  AS  A  MANURE. 

(Chester  Chronicle.) 

The  distinct  and  unequivocal  manner  in 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
stated  the  intention  ef  government, .  relative 
to  the  salt  tax,  will  give  rise,  it  is  presumed, 
to  very  extensive  trials  of  the  article  as  a  ma- 
nure. 

It  may  be  of  some  service  to  your  agricul- 
tural readers,  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  con- 
nected with  the  indiscriminate  use  of  salt, 
for  the  purpose  I  have  just  mentioned.  The 
advantages  of  salt  as  a  manure,  have,  in  my 
opinion,  been  much  over- rated,  and  one  very 
essential  circumstance  has  been  overlooked 
by  experimental  enquirers.  Some  have  found 
Rait  serviceable  to  land ;  others,  on  trial, 
have  found  their  expectations  disappointed, 
and  they  have  concluded  it  to  be  utterly  un- 
worthy of  the  farmers*  attention.  There 
must  be  a  cause  for  these  contradictory  re- 
sults, which  may  properly  be  reconciled  by 
the  following  explanation.  Common  salt 
and  refuse  salt,  in  agricultural  experiments, 


have  been  confounded.  Of  refuse  salt  it 
may  be  said,  that  when  judiciously  applied  to 
land  (I  mean  as  to  quantity)  vegetation  is 
promoted,  and  it  quickly  becomes  healthy 
and  luxuriant ;  but  on  the  contrary  I  affirm, 
that  the  application  of  rock  or  manufactured 
salt,  retards  vegetation,  enfeebles  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  facilitates  their  destruction. 

These  baneful  effects  on  vegetation  may  be 
said,  to  be  the  natural  result  of  a  too  liberal 
use  of  salt  as  a  manure;  but  I  further  affirm* 
that  there  is  no  limit  at  which  salt  can  be 
beneficially  used  as  a  manure — it  either  de- 
stroys vegetation,  or  it  does  nothing. 

Let  us  proceed  to  point  out  the  distinguish  - 
ing characteristics  of  both  those  substances, 
and  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  persuade 
every  person,  that  salt  does  not  promote  the 
fertility  of  land,  it  nevertheless  may  be  of 
some  importance  to  make  him  acquainted' 
with  the  composition  of  the  materials  he  is 
using.  It  is  well  understood  that  nature  pre- 
sents salt  to  us  in  a  state  of  impurity — the 
manufacturer,  in  his  process,  separates  the  re- 
fuse salt..  The  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
lime  are  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  and  when  the  brine  has  been  sufficiently 
boiled,  the  muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt 
begins  to  deposite,  and  is  raked  out  of  the 
liquor.  A  quantity  of  fluid  matter  still  re- 
mains, after  all  the  salt  hue  been  obtained, 
which  liquor  yields  substances  widely  differ- 
ent from  common  salt.  This,  mixed  with 
the  pan- cratch,  forms  the  mixture  called  re- 
fuse  salt9  and  consists  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
carbonate  of  lime,  muriat3  of  lime,  muriate 
of  magnesia,  and  in  this  mixture  we  have  the 
elements  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a. 
good  manure.  OSIRIS. 


The  above  writer's  ideas  are  so  much  at  va- 
riance with  the  opinions  ot  many  agricultu- 
rists, that  they  are  by  no  means  to  be  impli- 
citly received.  Even  granting  that  salt  does 
not  convey  nourishment  to  vegetable  life  di- 
rectly, it  may  meliorate  the  soil  by  hastening 
the  decomposition  of  the  substances  mingled 
with  it,  and  by  destroying  vermin  of  all 
kinds,  not  to  mention  the  stimulating  quality 
ascribed  to  it,  by  which  it  may  sharpen,  as  it 
were,  the  digestive  organs  of  plants,  some- 
thing in  the  same  way  as  it  does  those  of  ani- 
mals. 
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Paring  and  Burning — As  we  have  before  ob 
served,  is  an  excellent  practice  for  breakin 
up  old  swards,  and  coarse,  rough,  rushy  an 
lieathy  lands,  or  even  very  old  swards  on 
rich  fertile  soils.  The  farmer  need  not  fear 
that  his  soil  will  be  ruined  by  it  if  he  pur- 
sues the  following  course — 1st,  turnips — 2d, 
oats — 3d,  fallow,  well  limed  for  turnips — 4th,. 
barley  sown  with  clover  and  grass-seeds,  and 
depastured  with  sheep  for  three  or  four  years. 
It  is  the  injudicious  cropping*  more  than  the 
ill  effects  of  paring  and  burning,  that  has- 
been^  the  chief  cause  of  bringing  such  an 
odium  upon  this  practice,  which  is  certainly 
an  excellent  one  in  some  situations,  and  pro- 
perly conducted ;  but,  like  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape,  may  be  too  often  repeated  and 
improperly  applied.*'  The  popular  clamour 
against  this  practice,  "that  it  destroys  the  soil" 
we  can  by  no  means  admit,  and  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  not  a  single  atom  of  soil  is  ab- 
stracted, though  the  bulk  of  the  turf  be  di- 
minished. This  arises  from  the  burning  of 
the  roots  or  vegetable  substances,  which  by 
this  process  afford  a:  considerable  portion  of 
alkaline  salts  and  other  principles  friendly  to 
vegetation ;  as  we  find  those  ashes  produce 
abundant  crops  of  turnips,  -  which  fatten 
stock  much  quicker  than  those  after  any  other 
dressing  or  manure  which  can  be  applied  ; 
and  the  succeeding  crops  are  so  very  luxuri- 
ant, as  to  tempt  -=the  injudicious  cidtivator  to 
pursue  it  too  far;  who,  for  the  sake  of  a  tem- 
porary gain,  may  be  said  to  rip  it  up,  as  the 
boy  did  with  his  goose  that  laid  golden  eggs. 

REPORTS^FOR  MAY. 
By  the  agricultural  reports  for  several 
counties  in  Scotland  it  appears,  that  there  are 
apprehensions  of  a  deficiency  in  the  hay  crop. 
Pastures  also  are  late  and  stinted,  in  conse- 
quence of  which'  lean  cattle  are  little  in  de- 
mand. Oats  are  in  many  places  a  poor  crop 
and  have  also  suffered  by  the  grub  and  wire- 
worm.  The  working  of  fallows  is  well  for- 
ward. Wheats  in  general  look  well.  Barley 
has  been  kept  back  by  the  cold  winds  and 
drought.    The  Swedish  turnips*  have  been 

*  One  material  advantage  attending  the  practice  of  de- 
positing manure  such  as  rape-dust,  culms,  or  bone-dust, 
along  with  the  turnip  se&d  in  drills,  is  the  being  enabled  to 
postpone  the  time  of  sowing  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  from 
the  much  more  rapid  progress  of  the  young  plants,  than 
with  yard  manure,  thereby  giving  the  chance  of  a  better 
Callow. 


sown  in  good  time  and  good  order,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  late  varie- 
ties more  than  usually  advanced.  In  some 
countries- the  sowing  of  turnips  commenced 
before  the  end  of  March,  the  barley  sowing 
having  been  finished  early  in  that  month.  A 
great  breadth  of  potatoes  is  said  to  be  plant- 
ed in  England,  and  they  begin  there  to  be 
sensible  of  the  value  of  this  crop  in  cleaning 
land.  Reports  from  both  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land agree,  that  the  drought  which  has  been 
injurious  to  meadows  and  pasture,  has  been 
peculiarly  favourable  to  turnip  husbandry. 


An  article  has  appeared  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  on  the  in- 
struction of  the  Irish  peasantry,  in  which  the 
writer  questions  the  efficacy  of  school  educa- 
tion, at  least  as  it  is  carried  on  in  general, 
and  wishes  to  do  away  the  prodigious  delu- 
sion which  he  conceives  to  exist  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  seems  to  speak  from  personal  ob- 
servation, when  he  describes  the  routine  of 
education  which  is  observed  in  country 
schools,  and,  indeed,  as  the  business  is  often 
conducted,  the  effect  on  the  morals  cf  the 
community  must  be  but  insignificant.  It  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  but  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  that  the  benefit 
attainable  at  any  school  must  be  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  previous  nablrs  and  dis- 
positions of  the  pupil  at  home.  The  child 
of  a  good,  attentive,  prudent  mother,  and  the 
child  of  a  foolish,  careless,  and  wicked  one 
will  be  as  opposite  as  gentleness  and  surliness, 
docility  and  obstinacy,  a  right  and  a  wrong 
frame  of  mind  can  make  them.  A  teacher 
of  common  sense^  will  have  a  pleasant  and 
easy  task  with  the  former.  A  teacher  of  the 
best  dispositions,  and  of  first  rate  talents,  will 
often  have  little  else  than  disappointment  and 
vexation  with  the  latter.  Of  so  much  im- 
portance are  first  impressions,  so  intimately 
interwoven  with  the  child's  existence  are  the 
taste  and  temper  of  the  mother,  that  the  men- 
tal resemblance  is  scarcely  less  striking  than 
that  of  the  external  form.  The  writer  in 
Blackwood,  therefore,  has  justly  observed  that 
it  would  be  a  vain  expectation,  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  the  mere  efforts  of  schoolmas- 
ters are  likely  to  produce  a  great  and  general 
reform,  in  the  principles  and  behaviour  of  the 
common  people.  "  Country  schools,"  he  as^ 
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serts,  u  when  they  are  not  made  the  auxilia- 
ries of  parents  and  the  clergy,  are  not 
of  the  smallest  use  in  teaching  morality  and 
religion.  The  children  leave  the  school  at 
twelve  or  thirteen,  with  characters  wholly 
unformed — with  no  school-taught  know- 
ledge beyond  a  very  limited  one  of  the  arts 
of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  without 
possessing  the  means  of  obtaining  books,  and 
without  being  able  to  understand*  books  if 
they  chance  to  meet  with  any.  TRheir  cha- 
racters are  almost  altogether  formed  after 
they  leave  school,  by  those  among  yfhom  they 
grow  up  to  maturity." 

The  writer  questions  an  opinion  that  has 
prevailed,  which  ascribes  the  excellent  cha- 
racter of  the  Scotch  peasantry,  to  theVfficacy 
of  schools  in  teaching  morality  and  gobd  con- 
duct. He  says — "  the  History  of  Scotland 
will  shew  what  first  made  the  peasantry  reli- 
gious, even  religious  zealots ;  and  it  will  shew 
that  village  schools  had  no  hand  in  thil  what- 
ever. The  character  and  conduct  if  the 
Scottish  clergy  will  shew  what  has  kep^,  and 
still  keeps  the  peasantry  duly  acquainted  with 
moral  and  religious  duties.  The  boy  in 
Scotland  has  parents  who  are  moral,  and  to 
a  certain  degree  religious — he  leaves  them  to 
go  under  the  controul  of  a  master  who  is  so 
— he  grows  to  maturity  in  society  that  is  so 
■ — he  is  under  the  ministry  of  a  zealous,  able 
clergyman,  and,  therefore,  he  can  scarcely  be 
other  than  a  moral,  and  in  a  greater  or  smal- 
ler degree,  a  religious  man.  But  give  him 
the  parents,  the  masters,  the  lack  of  controul, 
and  the  society  of  Ireland ;  and  then  what 
will  he  be  in  spite  of  all  that  the  schools  can 
accomplish  ?  The  religious  tone  was  given  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Scotland  before 
education  was  diffused  among  them — it  never 
would  have  been  produced  by  schools,  neither 
would  they  unaided  have  kept  it  in  existence. 

The  writer,  therefore,  proposes  to  make  re- 
ligion a  leading  topic,  not  the  reading  with- 
out explanation,  a  few  chapters  of  the  bible. 
A  claild,  he  asserts,  cannot,  without  assistance, 
understand  the  scriptures  as  a  system  of  re- 
ligion, or  to  be  led  to  take  them  as  his  guide 
through  life.  Besides,  that  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  (which  is  catholic)  the  reading 
of  the  scriptures  is  only  partially  permitted. 
The  schools  being  inadequate  to  effect  the  de- 
sired reformation  of  manners  and  of  morals, 


the  parents  being  incapable  of  the  task,  or 
disinclined  to  it  from  yice  or  contented  indo- 
lence, and  general  society  being  adverse  to 
the  moral  purity  of  the  rising  generation — 
in  what  way  is  this  wofui  deficiency  to  be 
made  up  ? 

The  question  comes  to  this,  what  addi- 
tional means  besides  the  schools  must  be  em- 
ployed to  inculcate  religion,  (the  very  thing 
prohibited  in  those  schools)  and  how  are  they 
to  be  taught  the  arts,  habits,  tastes,  prejudices, 
feelings,  opinions,  and  rules  of  civilized  and 
social  life  ?  The  building  of  churches,  the 
circulation  of  catechisms,  and  the  spread  of 
protestantism  through  the  agency  of  able  and 
eloquent  pastors,  are  the  means  relied  on  by 
this  writer  to  introduce  a  new  aera  in  Ireland. 
Does  he  think  it  so  easy  to  raise  up  in  the  es- 
tablishment, such  a  band  of  devout  mission- 
aries with  zeal  and  eloquence  sufficient  to  fill 
his  new  churches  with  proselytes  ?  His  apos- 
tles may  call  the  stubborn  catholic  from 
his  vasty  deep,  but  will  he  come  when  they 
do  call  him.  His  assertion  is,  that  schools 
are  worthless  or  pernicious  unless  religious 
instruction  forms  the  basis  of  the  system.-— 
And  whereas  the  schoolmasters  can  produce 
no  good  impressions  on  the  young  generation, 
why  the  full  grown  sinners  are  to  be  addres- 
sed, and  having  been  gained  over  by  persua- 
sive eloquence,  they  will  become  the  instruc- 
tors of  their  countrymen.  That  the  schools 
in  many  instances,  perhaps  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions are  far  from  good,  may  be  true,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  therefore  posi- 
tively bad.  Gentleness  and  decency,  and  the 
tastes  and  habits  of  civilized  life  must  be  of 
slow  growth,  in  a  wretched  district  where  the 
poor  drudge  the  schoolmaster  shares  the  hard 
earned  meals  of  his  ragged  employers.  But 
the  very  existence  of  a  school  is  no  bad  omen, 
and  the  poor  training,  even  of  a  miserable 
school,  is  far  preferable  to  vagrancy  and  fe- 
rocity. It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  zeal- 
ous protestant  to  plant  his  faith  in  such  a  se- 
minary, to  make  a  convert  either  of  the  teach- 
er or  of  -  the  pupil,  the  very  suspicion  of 
such  an  attempt  might  even  put  an  end  to 
all  friendly  feeling  or  intercourse  between 
them.  If  so,  the  residence  of  a  protestant 
clergyman,  and  the  erection  of  a  church  in 
every  village  in  Ireland,  could  not  produce 
the  mighty  consequences  which  our  author 
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seems  to  anticipate.  As  good  neighbours, 
kind  patrons,  beneficent  employers,  and  hos- 
pitable gentlemen,  the  clergy  so  stationed 
might  render  most  important  services — but 
in  their  clerical  character  merely,  as  preachers 
or  catechists,  they  would  do  little  good,  they 
might  do  great  injury,  and  retard  the  very 
cause  of  which  they  were  the  advocates. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  reading  which  no 
doubt  is  to  many  attended  with  no  benefit, 
may  to  others  be  the  source  of  incalculable 
advantages.    It  is  not  correct  to  represent  all 
the  teachers  as  incompetent,  and  all  the  pa- 
rents as  depraved.     There  are  no  doubt 
many   masters  possessed  of  virtue  and  of 
knowledge,  sufficient  to  render  them  valuable 
auxiliaries  in  the  cause  of  social  order  and  of 
morality.     Our  author  admits  as  much  even 
of  the  priests,  to  whom  he  advises  the  esta- 
blished clergy  to  render  every  support  and 
encouragement.     And  why  not  encourage 
the  sober,  the  moral,  and  respectable  school- 
master of  whatever  creed  lie  may  be?    If  it 
is  right  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  good 
priest,  who  conscientiously  discharges  his  du- 
ty to  his  flock,  although  attached  to  a  worship 
different  from  the  Protestant,  it  would  be 
only  consistent  to  render  similar  aid  to  the 
teacher  of  a  school,  who  inculcates  nothing 
contrary  to  the  peace  of  society,  or  to  purity 
of  manners.    Under  the  various  forms  which 
religion  assumes  in  the  christian  world,  the 
blessed  influence  of  its  lessons,  breaks  out 
with  more  or  less  lustre,  but  in  what  is  by 
many  considered  its  greatest  obscuration,  it 
still   retains  much  power  to  cherish  good 
principles,  and  to  stimulate  to  good  conduct. 
In  place  therefore  of  relying  on  proselytism, 
and  the  enforcement  of  a  religious  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  as  the  remedies  of  our  moral 
disorders,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
diffusion  of  education  is  far  more  likely  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  more  likely  to  ex- 
cite a  friendly  feeling  between  the  patrons  of 
education  and  the  poor  who  are  the  objects 
of  their  care,  perhaps  to  wear  away  the  ani- 
mosity which  rankles  in  the  hearts  of  too 
many  both  of  the  reformed,  and  of  the  Ca- 
tholic professors. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  great  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  schools,  and  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  masters.  And  since  so  little  good 
can  be  instilled  by  ignorant,  necessitous,  and 


often  wicked  parents ;  and  since  the  visits  of 
the  landlord,  or  of  any  who  have  the  power 
and  the  will  to  serve  them,  are  like  those  of 
angels,  few  and  far  between,  there  is  the 
more  occasion  that  the  education  which  they 
get  may  be  as  useful  as  possible.    The  em- 
ployment of  mistresses,  for  very  young  chil- 
dren, as  is  practised  in  England,  is  a  measure 
of  primary  importance,  for,  the  bent  which 
may  be  given  even  in  the  first  years  of  life,  by 
a  tender  and  considerate  conduct,  is  found 
to  have  the  most  friendly  influences  on  the 
whole  character  during  life.  If,  as  our  writer 
says,  the  learning  acquired  at  school  is  too 
trifling,  and  the  time  spent  at  school  too  short 
to  have  any  valuable  and  permanent  effect, 
let  it  be  our  concern  to  provide  them  with  a 
richer  fund  of  knowledge,  and  to  extend  the 
period  of  education.     If  the  poorer  classes 
cannot  obtain  for  themselves  moral  and  com- 
petent teachers,  assist  them  to  do  so.  Make 
such  provision  for  teachers  as  will  raise 
the  respectability  of  the  profession.  And 
as  there  is  very  little  chance  that  apostles 
of  Protestantism,  such  as  John  Knox  or 
Wickliffe  will  start  up,  or  that  if  they  did, 
they  will  rouse  the  hatred  of  the  Catho- 
lics against  their  present  pastors,  or  their  an- 
cient faith,  by  turning  the  tide  of  their  en- 
thusiasm in  favour  of  the   reformation  5  lot 

us  try  to  make  them  peaceful  citizens  and  use- 
ful men,  by  putting  within  their  reach  a  mo- 
ral education,  and  giving  them  exemplary 
teachers. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Brougham,  speaking 
in  support  of  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
cation,  took  occasion  to  dilate  on  the  impor- 
tance of  dame-schools,  which  are  intended  for 
the  care  of  very  young  children,  and  of  which 
he  demonstrated  the  numerous  advantages, 
■—An  article  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
informs  us  that  a  meeting  was  lately  held 
in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the 
number  and  influence  of  these  schools.  The 
ladies  composed  by  far  the  major  part  of  the 
assembly,  which  was  very  large,  and  a  great 
portion  of  them  were  of  the  society  of  friends. 
The  Marquess  of   Landsdown  was  in  the 
chair — and,  as  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
that  enlightened  nobleman  correspond  with 
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those  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to 
advocate,  a  part  of  our  paper  may  be  useful- 
ly employed  in  laying  them  before  the  public. 
The  opinions  ot  other  gentlemen,  also,  who 
addressed  the  meeting,  and  who  will  be  ad- 
mitted to  possess  equal  ability  and  benevo- 
lence, will  be  found  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  Marquess  of  Landsdown,  in  opening 
the  meeting,  said,  that  he  could  not  do  better 
than  to  state  the  object  and  circumstances 
which  had  given  rise  to  these  schools.  A  few 
years  ago,  it  had  been  suggested  to  establish 
in  Westminster,  an  infant  school;  and  this 
had  been  followed  by  similar  establishments 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  they  had 
all  of  them  been  successful  in  so  eminent  a  de- 
gree, that  the  attention  of  the  public  might 
be  fairly  invited  to  them.  When  the  plan 
had  been  first  suggested,  he  had  been  induced 
to  attend  to  it,  though  he  took  small  credit 
to  himself  for  so  doing,  because  it  was  only 
at  the  instigation  of  others,  and  because, 
though  he  had  felt  that  it  was  an  experiment 
fit  to  be  made,  yet  he  had  not  felt  very  san- 
guine as  to  its  results,  though,  at  the>same 
time,  he  was  aware  that  it  opened  a  wider 
field  of  possible  benefit  to  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  and  that  the  friends  of  it  were  con- 
sequently fully  justified  in  their  support  of  it. 
The  schools,  however,  had  so  completely  suc- 
ceeded, not  only  in  the  negative  plan,  that  it 
had  in  view  of  keeping  the  children  out  of 
vice  and  mischief,  but  even  to  the  extent  of 
engrafting  on  their  minds  at  that  early  age 
those  principles  of  virtue,  which  capacitated 
them  for  receiving  a  further  stage  of  instruc- 
tion at  a  more  advanced  school,  and  finally, 
as  they  approached  manhood,  to  be  ripened 
into  die  noblest  sentiments  of  probity  and  in- 
tegrity. It  had  been  urged  at  that  period, 
and  as  he  then  thought,  with  great  propriety, 
that  with  regard  to  young  children  the  most 
beneficial  education  they  could  receive,  was 
a  domestic  one,  under  the  superintendence  of 
kind  and  prudent  parents;  but  upon  ma- 
turely weighing  this  objection,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  option  pending  on  the  benefits 
of  this  institution  was  between  some  sort  of 
education  and  no  education  at  all ;  for  it  was 
obvious  to  every  body,  that  in  this  city  it  was 
impossible  for  poor  parents  to  give  that  at- 
tention to  their  children  in  their  early  years, 
»hich  was  the  very  period  when  they  most 
especially  required  attention,  and  therefore 
far  from' doing  harm  by  withdrawing,  these 


children  from  their  parents,  they  were  rather 
withdrawn  from  the  streets  of  this  crowded 
metropolis,  where  they  were  exposed  to  every 
vice,  and  which,  by  gradually  maturing  as 
they  grew  up,  would  finally  lead  them  to 
the  most  injurious  and  atrocious  crimes.  It 
was  to  meet  this  species  of  depravity  that  this 
institution  had  been  established,  and  its  uti- 
lity could  not  be  doubted,  by  such  as  were 
aware  of  the  vices  into  which  children  scarce- 
ly six  years  old  had  been  led  by  their  more 
practised  enticers,  when  children  of  that  ear- 
ly age  were  found  engaged  in  conspira- 
cies, in  which  as  they  were  apparently  the 
most  innocent,  they  were  the  most  useful. 
—This  Society,  acting  upon  the  important 
truth,  that  where  the  seeds  of  vice  might  be 
sown,  there  might  be  introduced  the  seed* 
of  good  ;  that  where  evil  had  taken  root, 
there  might  be  planted  virtue  ;  had  the  sa- 
tis factio7i  already  of  seeing  hundreds  giving, 
as  it  were,  security  for  their  future  good  con- 
duct, by  the  happiness  and  content  which  they 
at  present  exhibited,  and  giving  to  the  world 
a  fair  picture  of  a  well-governed  and  promis- 
ing Society,  This  was  the  picture  he  wish- 
ed to  present  to  the  meeting,  and  which  would 
be  presented  by  the  other  gentlemen  that 
would  address  them,  who  would  explain  the 
mode  in  which  was  conducted  this  most  suc- 
cessful plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  ju- 
venile poor. — (  To  be  continued.) 

CURRENT  PRICES  IN  DERRY. 

per  cwtof  120#« 


Oatmeal,  ... 

Oats, 
Barley, 
Potatoes, 
Beef, 

Mutton,  ... 

Veal, 

Pork, 

Putter, 

Flax, 

Five  hank  yarn 
Four,      do.  do. 
Three,     do.  do. 
One,       do.  do. 
Coarse  Ending, 


per  stone. 


per  pound. 

37  6  perewt.  of  \20  lb*, 
per  pound  of  IB  mc 
per  cwt.  undressed. 


per  spangle. 
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To  'the  Members  of  the  North  West  Society. 

The  first  step  to  improvement  is  to  acquire 
A  knowledge  of  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  thing  to  be  improved.  Therefore,  I  con- 
fess, I  felt  dissatisfied  that  the  enquiry  into 
Irish  affairs,  ordered  by  Parliament  in  this 
session,  was  so  limited  in  its  range.  I  should 
have  wished  that  the  state  of  your  country 
had  been  diligently  examined  ;  because  it 
would  have  been  highly  honorable  to  every  or- 
der of  your  population,  and  because  the  result 
would  have  been  ultimately  useful.  You  must 
all  have  observed  that  what  is  said  in  Par- 
liament, and  at  public  meetings  in  England, 
betrays  the  most  extraordinary  ignorance  of 
Irish  affairs  that  can  be  imagined ;  and  par- 
ticularly it  must  have  struck  you  that  there  is 
very  seldom  any  reference  to  your  province, 
except  for  a  purpose  which  I  si&all  not  On  the 
present  occasion  notice.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  newspaper  accounts,  the  Parliament  of 
this  session  has  found  it  necessary  to  amend, 
that  is,  to  change,  more  than  one  law  of  the 
last,  and  if  the  outlines  of  an  act,  which  I 
have  seen  publisiifccj  in  many  papers,  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  wonderful  that  such  ignorance 
Could  be  found  inany  society  within  the  Bri- 
tish empire  as  to  nagine  such  a  thing.  For 
the  relief  of  perso  s  holding  small  tenements, 
it  is  said  to  be  provided,  that  when  the  crop 
growing  on  the  premises  appears  to  the  te- 
nant not  to  be  worth  the  rent  reserved,  he 
may  have  relief  by  surrendering  his  holding. 
On  this  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation  I 
will  make  no  remark,  ,  except  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  pains  shall  be  taken  to 
«onvey  information)  to  the  society  whence  it 
issued.  Years  hav^  been  spent  in  what  is 
called  amending  the  Grand  Jury  laws,  which 
were  as  perfect  as  laws  could  be,  and  which 
required  attention  only  on  the  part  of  those 
who  paid  the  taxes,  or  in  other  words,  public 
spirit,  to  become  the  most  efficient  means  of 
improving  a  country  which  have  been  yet  de- 
vised. The  effect  has  been,  in  Ulster,  to  en- 
ercaee  the  tax,  and  drive  the  most  respectable 
of  the  overseers  to  retire  from  their  thank- 


less, troublesome  office,  without  a  single  good 
result.  Indeed  when  one  considers  that  th« 
preamble  of  the  grand  Road  Act  of  the  pre- 
sent day  states  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of 
oaths,  and  that  its  first  clause  doubles  their 
number,  one  may  form  a  notion  of  this  law. 
Then  last  year  the  salaries  of  certain  county 
officers  were  Jtxe& — that  is,  Grand  Juries 
were  said  to  be  such  jobbers  that  they  squan- 
dered the  public  money  for  their  friends 
— it  was  necessary  to  set  bounds  to  this — and 
it  was  done  by  adding  much  to  the  expense. 
Now,  in  this  session,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
leave  a  discretion  to  Grand  Jurors. 

In  gaol  matters  the  quantity  of  food  which, 
an  unfortunate  prisoner  is  to  have  per  diem, 
is  regulated  by  travelling  gentlemen,  who  are 
paid  about  two  thousand  a  year,  and  this  is  to 
be  saved  by  stinting  the  potato  pot,  or  butter- 
milk can  of  a  wretch  confined  perhaps  for  a 
slight  offence,  or  none.  And  when  our  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  North,  declared  in  Parliament 
that  his  hopes  of  improvement  in  Ireland 
rested  r  ,  the  exertions  of  its  coty  "r  P<$> 
tlemeu  -he,  as  we  read  i*  m  the  nev^papers, 
was  laughed  at.  The  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
have  been  accustomed  to  approach  the  House 
of  Commons  in  Jormd  pauperis ;  and  we 
know  from  good  authority  that  poverty  makes 
men  ridiculous — hence  the  laugh.  But  had 
we  a  good  account  of  the  changes  made  by 
Parliament  in  our  country  for  some  time  past, 
it  would,  I  fancyj  make  men  ready  to  laugh 
at  the  idea  of  any  improvement  arising  from 
that  quarter,  till  a  little  more  information 
shall  have  reached  it.  For  all  these  reasons 
it  is  necessary  that  you  should  hasten  to  make 
public  a  statistical  account  of  your  district, 
and  when  the  wondrous  drains  of  wealth 
which  fall  into  the  reservoir  of  absentees, 
and  into  the  avernal  gulph  of  the  excise, 
shall  be  considered,  and  that  not  one  shilling 
makes  its  way  again  to  replenish  the  exhaust- 
ed sources  whence  it  flows,  it  will  be  consi- 
dered curious  that  we  are  what  Providence 
has  been  pleased  to  suffer  us  to  be.  It  will 
not  fail  to  strike  the  most  inattentive  observer 
.as  likely,  that  had  we  also  been  supported 
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and  encouraged  as  we  ought — had  our  fair 
and  honest  portion  of  the  public  purse  been 
sent  among  us,  to  enable  our  deserving  popu- 
lation to  avail  themselves  of  their  natural  ad- 
vantages, we  should  not  at  this  day  have 
cause  to  envy  the  most  envied  portion  of 
Great  Britain.  You  have  got  a  large  collec- 
tion of  valuable  materials — lay  them  before 
the  public,  and  vindicate  the  character 
of  your  countrymen — present  them  to  the 
British  reader  in  a  new  light,  as  men  deserv- 
ing respect — produce  the  records  of  your 
prisons  and  your  courts  of  law,  your  places 
of  worship,  and  the  state  of  education  among 
you.  Assertyour  right  to  consideration  abroad, 
and  lead  your  people  at  home  to  know  that 
they  deserve  it.  And  now  that  the  subject 
ol  education  presents  itself,  allow  me  to  at- 
tract your  serious  attention  for  a  few  minutes. 
It  is  not,  I  believe,  denied,  that  education  is 
necessary  for  Irishmen.  There  seems  to  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  sort  of 
education,  and  as  to  the  place  where  it  should 
be  sought.  From  a  paper  now  before  me,  I 
shall  quote  very  shortly  what  is  reported  to 
have  been  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  10th  instant.  Lord  A.  Hill  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Belfast  Academical  institu- 
tion— <c  praying  the  House  to  use  its  good 
<;  offices  with  his  Majesty,  and  implore  him 
iC  to  direct  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  their 
"  funds  and  resources."  Mr.  Gouldburn 
said  that — "  that  the  Government  were  by 
"  no  means  indifferent  to  the  objects  of  the 
institution,  but  considering  the  other  and 
"  moreimportantinstitutionsin  Ireland  which 
<c  called  for  their  support,  they  were  not  pre- 
€t  pared  to  accede  to  that  which  was  the  ulti- 
w  mate  object  of  the  petition — pecuniary  as- 
"  sistance."  Mr.  Ford  said — "  the  institu- 
u  tion  was  properly  conducted."  Then  the 
petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and 
and  on  its  being  moved  that  it  should  be 
printed,  Mr.  S.  Rice  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment— M  that  an  humble  address  be  presented 
"  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be 
"  pleased  to  instruct  the  commissioners  ap- 
6t  pointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  ediica- 
"  tion  in  Ireland,  to  take  into  their  earliest 
"  consideration  the  Belfast  Academical  Insti- 
M  tution."  This  amendment  was  supported 
by  Sir  J.  Newport  and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and 
opposed  by  Mr.  Gouldburn  and  Mr.  Peel, 
who,  among  other  things,  is  reported  to  have 
4 aid  that  it  was  considered  better  that  young 


men  of  the  North  of  Ireland  should  recei*? 
their  education  in  the  $cotch  universities, 
than  in  a  large  manufacturing  town  like  Bel- 
Jast,  However  that  an  enquiry  should  take 
place  into  the  state  of  the  college,  after  the 
commissioners  had  performed  their  more 
pressing  labours.  The  first  thing  which  de- 
serves your  notice  here  is,  that  except  Lord 
A.  Hill  and  Mr.  Ford,  who  are  members  of 
Parliament  for  Down,  no  Ulster  member  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  this  institution,  which 
was  supported  by  Mr.  S.  Rice,  Sir  J.  New- 
port, and  Mr.  Hutchinson,  representatives  of 
southern  towns  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Aber- 
crombie  and  Mr.  Hume,  Scotch  gentlemen, 
and  all  advocates  for  economy.  The  second, 
that  Mr.  Gouldburn  thinks  there  are  more 
important  institutions  in  Ireland,  and  that 
Mr.  Peel  thinks  your  youth  would  be  better 
educated  in  Scotland  than  in  Belfast,  (as  to 
the  reason  added — that  Belfast  is  a  large  ma- 
nufacturing town  ;  I  am  sure  Mr.  Peel  did 
not  say  the  words — he  must  know  that  there 
are  manufactures  in  Scotland  also.)  Now, 
where  are  these  more  important  institutions 
to  which  Mr.  Gouldburn  alluded  ?  or  where 
can  youth  be  better  educated  than  at  home  ? 
If  Mr.  Peel  would  be  understood  to  mean, 
that  there  is  more  religion  or  morality  in 
Scotland  than  in  Ulster,  he  proves  how  neces- 
sary it  is,  that  he  should  be  speedily  unde- 
ceived. He  should  be  taught  that  all  Ulster 
would  not  furnish  ten  (pemaps  I  might  say 
one)  subscribers  to  a  free  tiinking  petition  to 
Parliament,  such  as  has  twee  proceeded  from 
Edinburgh;  and  that  them  is  more  vice  and 
ignorance  in  Glasgow  than  in  the  three  coun- 
ties which  compose  the  North  West  District. 
The  third  thing  which  I  would  direct  your 
attention  to  is  this — that  if  you  mean  to  esta- 
blish seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  your 
youth  in  useful  arts,  you  must  depend  on  your 
own  resources :  I  consider  them  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  But  should  they  not  prove  so 
upon  trial,  you  can  have  the  subject  referred 
to  the  committee  on  Irish  education.  Your 
quarterly  meeting  approaches.  Let  not  time 
pass  away. 

S. 

FAIRS. — July  1st,  Castlederg,  Tyrone— Drum,  Mo- 
naghan — Dunkanally,  Donegal — Loughgall,  Armagh — 
Mounthill,  Antrim — 2d,  Aughnacloy,  Tyrone — Castlebla- 
ney,  Monaghan — Maguire's  bridge,  Fermanagh — 3d,  Dun- 
gannon.  Omagh,  Tyrone — Fintov.n,  Donegal — Shanes- 
castle,  Antrim — 1th,  Cross,  Derry — Denaghadee,  Down— • 
Mahoolan,  Dcrry — Moy,  Tyrone. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  N>  W.  Magazine, 

Mr.  Editor, 

It  has  been  said  of  Ovid  that  "  he  knew 
his  faults,  but  he  loved  them." — I  fear  the 
same  is  true  of  mankind  in  general — it  is 
not  so  much  an  ignorance  of  what  is  right, 
as  an  attachment  to  what  is  wrong,  with 
which*  we  are  chargeable;  and  though  in- 
struction is  usually  intended  to  produce  con- 
viction, perhaps  it  is  often  administered  in  the 
shape  of:  reproof  also.  In  this  light,  I  re- 
ceive the  suggestions  of  your  valuable  corres- 
pondent S.  in  your  paper  of  the  9th  instant; 
and  feeling  how  justly  his  censure  of  siience 
falls  upon  myself,  am  determined,  hence- 
forth, occasionally,  to  indulge  the  caeoethes 
scVibendi  ;  and  whenever  any  thing  strikes  my 
mind  which  may  be  suited  to  your  pages, 
shall  humbly  offer  it  for  your  acceptance— 
perfectly  satisfied  at  its  being  inserted  or  not, 
as  suits  your  convenience,  or  the  interest 
of  your  publication. 

I  have  been  long  an  attentive  reader  of  the 
N.  W.  Magazine,  and  I  may  add,  a  deeply 
interested,  observer  of  the  effects  produced, 
producing,  and  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
N.  W.  Society,  on  the  District  which  their 
philanthropic  views  embrace;  being  natu- 
rally, I  confess,  of  an  ardent  temper,  I  had 
formed,  lrom  its  institution,  very  sanguine 
hopes  on  this  scorel;  but  I  find  them  out- 
stripped by  results.  I  find  scepticks  persuad- 
ed ot  its  utility — indolence  roused  from  its 
lethargy — prejudice  yielding  from  conviction 
— and  industry  animated  to  further  efforts. — 
The  tide  is  with  you-^-the  machine  is  in  mo- 
tion, and  it  requires  but  perseverance  to  ac- 
complish an  undertaking,  which  will  not  only 
confer  lasting  and  valuable  advantages  upon 
your  country,  but  which  will  also  transmit  to 
posterity  the  names  of  the  founders  and  di- 
rectors of  this  institution,  embalmed  in  that 
praise  which  all  may  and  should  emulate,  but 
which  none  can  envy. 

It  is  the  necessary  result  of  improvement 
in  either  arts  or  sciences,  that  the  more  is 
known  the  more  appears  still  to  be  learned : 
and  in  order  to  keep  any  society  or  institution 
from  falling  into  lethargy  or  decay,  it  must 
be  in  a  state  of  progression.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  resting  satisfied  with  the  happy  and 
prosperous  results  already  arising  from  the 


labours  of  the  N.  W.  Society,  I  feel  the  ut- 
most satisfaction,  that  some  of  its  more  en- 
lightened and  active  members,  have  suggested 
the  design  of  establishing  an  Agricultural 
Academy,  where  the  seeds  of  this  progressive 
improvement  will  be  continually  expanding, 
and  shedding  abroad  over  your  district  those? 
fruits  of  industry  and  science,  which  shall 
fertilize  your  country  and  enrich,  your  people. 

The  ill  success  of  your  applications  to  the 
Government,  for  aid  towards  establishing  this 
Academy,  has  occasioned  me  some  pain,  and 
much  apprehension — but  the  plan  suggested 
by  your  correspondent  above  referred  to, 
opens  a  way  by  which  the  design  can  be  ef- 
fected, independent  of  public  assistance — and 
though  I  do  not  waive  our  right  to  draw  upon 
the  public  treasury  for  the  promotion  of  a 
public  good,  I  should  yet  feel  proud  that  the 
N.  W.  xSociety,  by  their  own  means,  effected 
an  object  v/hich  may  serve  as  a  future  lesson 
to  legislators,  and  teach  them  that  prudence? 
when  exercised  against  improvement,  is  parsi- 
mony, and  that  wealth  is  only  useful  for  ex- 
tending knowledge  and  promoting  the  public 
weal. 

I  shall  not  invidiously  contrast  the  happy 
state  of  Ulster  with  the  southern  districts  of 
Ireland ;  nor  state  how  many  thousands  it  has 
cost  the  nation  to  restore  them  that  peace  and 
security  which  we  enjoy.  I  should  rather 
weep  over  the  sorrows  of  my  country,  and 
obtain  for  them  the  extension  of  the  bles- 
sings which  we  possess — but  though  wo 
must  forgive  injuries  we  cannot  so  readily 
forget  them;  and  therefore  the  refusal  sinks 
deep  in  my  mind. 

I  trust  that  at  the  next  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society,  the  plan  of  establishing  an 
Agricultural  Academy,  by  subscriptions  or 
shares  of  ten  pounds  each,  will  be  brought 
forward:  and  that  every  possible  exertion 
will  be  used,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  no- 
bility and  landed  gentry  to  this  object,  and 
the  means  now  proposed  for  effecting  it; 
and  for  my  own  part,  though  a  very  humble 
individual,  I  shall  be  proud  of  becoming  a 
subscriber.— I  am  &c.  D. 

If  D.  will  employ  occasionaily  a  leisure 
hour  in  preparing  a  few  paragraphs  for  our 
publication,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  he  be 
not  likely  to  contribute  both  to  the  amuse- 
ment and  to  the  instruction  of  our  readers. 
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ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  HAY. 

(Continued from  No.  34,  *oL  I.) 

Id  treating  of  an  article  of  such  value  and 
importance  as  hay,  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire, 
what  are  the  most  advantageous  and  economi- 
cal modes  of  using  it. 

Every  good  farmer  is  now  sensible,  that 
when  any  considerable  quantity  either  of  hay 
or  other  fodder  is  given  to  horses,  sheep,  or 
cattle,  at  once,  the  effect  of  their  breath  blow- 
ing upon  it,  joined  to  other  causes,  renders  it 
so  disagreeable,  that  they  soon  loath  and  re- 
fuse to  eat  it ;  in  that  way  a  considerable  part 
of  it  is  lost.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is 
given  frequently,  and  in  small  quantity,  it  con- 
tracts no  disagreeable  smell,  and  the  animals 
eat  up  the  whole.  Farmers  of  a  certain  de- 
scription will  no  doubt  object  to  this  mode  of 
feeding,  on  account  of  the  trouble  with  which 
it  is  attended.  With  them,  it  is  a  maxim  that 
if  the  animals  are  fed  once,  or  at  most  twice, 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  sufficient ;  and 
that  if  they  are  hungry,  they  run  no  risk  of; 
starving,  while  they  have  food  so  near  them. 
They  do  not,  however,  reflect  upon  the  injury- 
which  the  fodder  thus  used  sustains  by  being 
breathed  and  trod  upon,  and  impregnated 
with  dung  and  urine.  Let  such  men  consider, 
for  a  moment,  how  they  -would  relish  the  re- 
mains of  their  dinner  served  up  for  supper, 
after  being  kept  within  a  yard  of  their  nose 
during  the  interval,  upon  the  same  plates, : 
with  the  same  knives  and  forks,  without  any 
washing  or  cleaning.  There  are  few  people, 
indeed,  who  would  not  nauseate  and  reject 
such  a  meal. 

The  case  cannot  be  very  different  with  any 
of  our  domestic  animals,  when  they  have  a 
quantity  of  hay  or  other  fodder  given  them, 
sufficient  for  a  whole  day's  consumption  ; 
having  it  constantly  in  their  sight,  and  being 
blown  and  trod  upon,  impregnated  with  urine 
and  otherwise  injured,  it  becomes  loathsome 
beyond  description  ;  and,  in-  place  of  being 
eat  up,  which  it  always  is  when  small  quanti- 
ties are  given  at  a  time,  and  frequently  repeat- 
ed, a  great  part  is  rejected.  It  ought  therefore 
to  be  a  rule  with  all  farmers,  to  give  little  at  a 
time,  and  repeat  it  frequently,  always  taking  . 
i  arethat  whatwas  last  given  shall  be  consumed,  • 
before  they  receive  an  additional  supply.  \\y 
such  management,  no  part  of  the  fodder  will 
be  lost,  and  the  animals  will  at  the  same  time 
derive  more  benefit  from  the  use  of  it.  . 


Another  economical  practice  remains  to  hs 
mentioned  namely,  the  mixing  of  straw  with 
hay.  From  many  trials  in  different  parts  »>f 
the  country,  it  appears,  that  where  good  straw 
can  be  had  in  plenty,  it  may  be  mixed  with  hay 
to  great  advantage.  Some  farmers  are  in  the 
habit  of  mixing  straw  with  cutting  grass,  the 
benefit  of  which  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 
When  straw  is  mixed  with  hay,  the  process  of 
curing  may  be  accelerated,  and  the  quality  of 
the  hay  at  the  same  time  improved,  by  leading . 
out  the  straw  to  the  field,  mixing  it  intimately 
with  the  hay  immediately  after  it  is  cut,  and 
putting  the  whole  into  small  -  hand-cocks,  as 
soon  as  it  is  mixed.  It  is  well  known,  that 
when  moist  and  dry  bodies  are  brought  into 
contact,  the  former  begin  to  give  out  a  part  of 
their  moisture,  which  is  as  greedily  absorbed 
by  the  latter,  and  continues  to  be  so  till  a  ba- 
lance is  established  between  them  ;  or, '  in 
other  words,  till  both  contain  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  humidity.  This  is  precisely  what 
happens  when  dry  straw  is  mixed  with  green 
herbage.  Immediately  after  they  are  laid 
together,  the  straw  begins  to  absorb  a  part  of 
the  juices,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as 
the  grass  will  part  with  any.  .  In  that  way, 
every  part  of  the  natural  juices  is  effectually 
preserved  ;  -and  the  straw,  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  either 
evaporated  by  the  sun,  or  washed  by  the  rain, 
is  rendered  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  hay. 
Where  this  practice  is  followed,  and  due  pains 
taken  in  the  mixing,  very  little  exposure  to 
the  sun  or  atmosphere  is  necessary,  and  the 
hay  will  be  fit  for  putting  into  the  stack  in 
half  the  time  that  is  required  where  no  straw 
is*  used.' 

In  place  of  leading  out  the  straw  to  the 
field,  it  is  customary,  in  some  parts  of  l he 
country,  to  mix  it1  with  the  hay  in  the  stack, 
by  laying  alternate  stratums  of  ench,  a  prac- 
tice that  answers  pretty  well,  but  is  much  in- 
ferior to  that  above  recommended.  It  may, 
however,  be  very  useful  in  unfavourable 
seasons,  and  be  the  means  of  preserving  hay 
tliat  could  not  be  cured  otherwise. 

When  straw  is  mixed  with  grass  for  pre- 
sent use,  a  quantity  sufficient  for  several  days 
consumption  should  be  cut  at  once,  and  aft«? 
"mixing,  laid  up  in  pretty  large  heaps,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  that  state  for  a  couple  of 
days  at  least ;  at  the  end  of  which,  the  straw 
will  be  found  much  softened  and  impregnated 
with  the  juices  of  the  grass.    When  a  fair 
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trial  is  given  to  this  practice,  several  ad  van-  are  aiming  at  carrying  education  too  far,  that: 
tages  will  be  found  to  arise  from  it:  The  we  are  drawing  it  out  to  an  extravagant  length,- 
first  is,  the  conversion  of  a  considerable  quan-  and  not  content  with  affording  education  to 
tity  of  straw,  which  would  otherwise  have  children  of  a  proper  age,  we  are  now  anx> 
been  of  little  value,  into  a  wholesome  and:  ous  to  educate  mere  infants  incapable  of  re- 
nourishing  article  of  food;  the  second,  that  ceiving  any  benefit.  •  In  the  first  place  I  ob- 
grass  so  mixed,  has  not  that  purgative  quality  serve,  that  this  objection  comes  from  those 
it  is  known  to  possess  in  its  simple  state,  and  -  very  persons  who- object  to  education  being 
seems  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  medium  state,  given  to  children  when  more  advanced  in 
,  preventing  alike  the  extremes  of  scouring  and  age,  because,  then,  their  parents  begin  to  find 
costiveness,  circumstances  of  much  impor-  them  useful  in  labour,  and  consequently  can- 
tance  to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  ani-  not  spare  so  much  of  their  time  as  might  be 
mais. .  requisite— surely  there  can  be  no  stronger  ar- 

It  has  besn  recommended,  and  to  a  certain  gument  than  this  very  plea  of  their  own  to 
extent  practised  by  some  farmers,  to  mix  old  Prove»  that  the  education  of  the  children 
and  new  hay.  On  this  point,  we  have  simply  should  commence  at  that  time  when  their  la- 
to  observe,  that  if  old  hay  has  been  well  got,  hour  can  be  of  no  value  to  their  parents;  but 
and  properly  secured  in-  the  stack,  it  will  be  fn?re  is  another  answer  still  more  deceive— 
found  for  many  purposes  superior  to  the  new  ;  ifc  is  found  even  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight, 
it  certainly  contains  a  firmer  and  more  con-  that  children  are  not  void  of  those  propensi- 
centrated  nourishment  than  new  hay  can  -  ties»  or<  * '  might  even  sav  of  those  habits 
possiblv  do;  and  for  all  animals  that  are  em-  which  are  the  forerunners  of  vice,  and  I  can 
ployed  "in  constant  and  severe  exertion,  it  is  give  no  better  illustration  of  this,  than  the 
infinitely  preferable, .  There  is  a  period,  how-  fact  of  a  child  of  only  eight  years  old,  being 
ever,  beyond  which,  even  the  best  old  hay  will,  convicted  of  a  capital  offence  at  our  tribu- 
by  being  excessively  dried,  begin  to  be  impair-  nals  of  justice;  when,  therefore,  I  find  that 
ed  in  its  quality,  and  be  eaten  with  much  less  a*  this  early  period  of  life,  these  habits  of  vice 
relish.  In  such  cases, -a  mixture  of  new  hay  ar«  formed,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
will  be  useful  ;  as  the  old,  by  the  absorption  «  kegin  stiU  earlier  to  store  their  minds  with 
of  the  new  juices,  will  recover  a  part  of  the  sucn  tastes,- and  to  instruct  them  in  such  a 
moisture  and  flavour  it  had  lost  by  long  keep- -  manner,  as  to  exclude  the  admission  of  those 
ing.  The  same  thing  will  happen,  if  the  hay  practices  that  lead  to  such  early  crime  and 
of  the  former  year  has  been  *  of  an  inferior  depravity.  My  noble  friend  has  justly  stated, 
quality,  owing  either  to  its  having  been  allow-  -  that  it  is  not  with  the  experience  of  yesterday 
ed  to  stand  too  long  before  cutting,  or  to  its  that  we  come  armed  to  the  contest— it  is  not 
being  bleached  with  rain  after  it  is  cut.  In  ,  »  speculation  that  we  are  bringing  forward  to 
cither  of  these  cases,  the  defect  will  be  in  some  your  notice,  but  an  experiment.  It  is  now 
degree  repaired,  by  mixing  it  with  new  juicy,  six  years  sincean  establishment  was  first  com- 
w-dl-flavoured  herbage.  .  A,  Z.      menced  in  Brewer-street,  Westminster,  where 

p  success  has  always  been  attendant  on  our  ex- 

 "  ertions.    Since  that  time  Mr.  J.  Wilson  has 

INFANT  SCHOOLS.  '-  established  i  a  similar  school  in  Spitalfields ; 

-  and  his  brother  one  at  Walthamstow,  which 

(Contiuued  from  page  240.)  if  possibiej  is  conducted  on  a  plan  more  ap- 

Mr.  Brougham —My  Lord,  I  have  been*1  proaching  to  perfection  than  its  rivals.  (Mr, 
requested  to  propose  the  first  resolution,  an  13.  then  states  the  number  of  pupils  at  the 
office  which  I  execute  wilh  much  pleasure,'  different  schools  in  London  amounting  to  6 10) 
though,  as  my  noble  friend  lias  already  stated  Thus  surely  but  slowly  the  system  is  march- 
the  success  of  these  schools,  and  so  distinctly  ing  on,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its*  ultimate 
remarked  upon  their  advantages,  andencoun-  success. <  A  school  also  has  been  established 
tered  objections  so  ably,  that  1  naturally  feel  at  Bristol,  and  out  of  that  seven  more  had 
that  very  few  observations  are  left  for  me  to  arisen  in  the  west  of  England.  These  in- 
make;  but  there  is  one  other  objection  1  will  stances  may  show  that  though  it  was  at  first 
Bientioa — It  has  been  urged  by.bome  that  we  nothing  but  an  obscure  establishment,  where 
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its  success  was  scrutinized  before  it  was  pub- 
lished, its  own  merits  have  caused  it  to  spread, 
and  become  knewn  as  recommended  by  ex- 
perience. Hence  it  is  with  confidence  we  call 
for  the  public  support.  I  would  farther  ob- 
serve, that  in  leaving  poor  children  to  the 
care  of  their  parents  neglect  is  the  least  that 
happens :  it  too  frequently  occurs  that  they 
are  turned  over  to  delegates,  where  they  meet 
with  the  worst  treatment;  so  that  we  do  not, 
in  fact,  come  so  much  into  contact  with  the 
parents  themselves,  as  with  these  delegates, 
who  are  so  utterly  unfit  for  the  office  they  un- 
dertake. It  is  to  carry  the  experiment  fur- 
ther that  we  now  come  before  the  public,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  central  model  school, 
where  masters  might  be  trained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  schools  elsewhere.  When 
we  find  that  children,  under  four  years  old, 
;may  by  habit  be  accustomed  to  be,  if  not  cri- 
minals, at  least  ready  to  be  so  as  soon  as  their 
physical  strength  will  permit;  when  we  find 
that  temper,  the  great  handmaid  to  irregula- 
rity and  vice,  is  capable  of  being  permanently 
changed,  I  think  no  man  who  considers  how 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  de- 
pends on  the  lower  classes,  can  refuse  to  lend 
his  heart  and  hand  to  support  so  good  a  work. 
I  beg  leave  to  move  that  this  meeting  is 
strongly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  many 
and  great  benefits,  moral  and  political,  which 
may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  general 
establishment  throughout  the  united  king- 
dom, and  especially  in  populous  towns  and 
villages,  of  infant  schools  like  those  already 
formed  in  Westminster,  &c. 

Mr.  Wilberforce — The  former  speakers  had 
so  ably  stated  that  the  political  welfare  de- 
pends on  the  moral  welfare,  and  the  moral  on 
the  religious,  it  was  superfluous  for  him  to  ob- 
serve that  they  could  not  begin  roo  soon  to 
impress  religious  principles  on  the  minds  of 
the  young.  It  was  an  affecting  consideration 
that  while  great  statesmen  had  been  busied  in 
their  closets  on  some  fine  scheme  of  specula- 
tion, they  had  neglected  those  salutary  princi- 
ples which  the  Almighty  had  given  to  man- 
kind. It  was  remarkable  how  eagerly  the 
young  mind  received  the  little  stories  in  the 
Bible,  and  how  well  they  were  fitted  to  work 
on  their  dispositions.  And  when  he  consi- 
dered the  miserable  state  of  the  poor,  he 
could  not  but  feci  that  they  were  in  some  de- 


gree the  authors  of  it,  in  having  neglected" 
to  afford  them  the  means  01  education. 

Mr.  Smith,  M.  P. — Having  been  one  of 
those  who  early  joined  this  Society,  he  might,, 
perhaps,  be  excused  if  he  gave  a  short  history 
of  it.  The  real  fact  was,  that  the  character 
ot  all  mankind  was  formed  very  early,  much 
earlier  than  might  be  supposed.  Auhe  age 
of  two  or  three,  dispositions  are  fouiid  in 
children  of  a  description  the  most  objection- 
able. ^  In  these  schools  a  disposition  of  mu- 
tual kindness  and  assistance  was  carried  as  far 
as  could  be  well  conceived,  and  it  was  most 
delightful  to  regard  the  conduct  of  the  chil- 
dren towards  each  other.  Instead  of  oppo- 
sition they  displayed  mutual  good  will,  iacul- 
cated  to  the  greatest  degree,  so  as  to  destroy, 
in  the  minds  of  the  children,  that  selfishness 
which  was  the  bane  of  our  nature.  Such  ef- 
fects appeared  almost  to  realise  the  golden  age, 
for  the  children  appeared  always  happy,  and 
never  so  happy  as  when  attending  the  schools. 
The  whole  principle  upon  which  this  was  con- 
ducted was  not  fear  but  love,  from  which  prin- 
ciple alone  good  could  come.  When  the 
child  was  intimidated  its  mind  was  crampcda 
and  it  was  necessary  to  give  it  confidence  be- 
fore its  faculties  could  be  called  into  action. 
There  was  frequently  great  difficulty  in  se- 
lecting proper  teachers,  and  therefore  the 
central  school  was  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  training  the  instructors  into  a  right  course, 
and  teaching  them  the  great  secret  of  ming- 
ling patience  with  firmness,  the  only  way  of 
carrying  those  points  which  had  gained  the 
admiration  of  every  visitor  at  these  schools. 
— He  moved  that  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing this  system — A  society  be  now  instituted 
called  the  Infant  Schools'  Society,  to  establish 
an  Institution  in  London  which  while  it  af- 
fords instruction  to  the  adjoining  population,, 
may  also  serve  as  a  model  of  imitation  and  as 
a  Seminary  for  training  masters  and  mistres- 
ses to  form  and  superintend  schools.  - 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh. — The  assembly  had 
heard  that  the  experiment  had  been  made  to 
extend  the  bounds  of  education  to  an  age, 
which  though  young  was  yet  capable  of  re- 
ceiving indelible  impressions.  The  experi- 
ment had  been  made  on  upwards  of  1000 
children,  and  at  different  places,  to  determine 
\vh ether  children  could  be  rescued  from  the 
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fangs  of  guilt,  and  whether  at  so  early  a  pe- 
riod the  field  of  virtue  might  be  laid  open  to 
them,  that  they  might  sport  in  its  paths. — 
They  had  heard  likewise  of  the  success  of 
these  endeavours,  and  now  they  had  justly  the 
right  to  claim  the  assistance  of  all ;  for  what 
could  have  a  better  claim  than  such  an  insti- 
tution as  this  ?  The  question  was  not  with  re- 
spect to  the  removal  of  children  from  kind 
and  watchful  parents,  but  whether  the  chil- 
dren of  careless  parents  should  frequent  those 
haunts  that  would  lead  them  to  the  gallows. — 
To  the  gentlemen  piesent  he  would  recom- 
mend this  charity  as  one  less  attended  with 
perplexity  in  its  operations  or  doubt  as  to  its 
utility,  than  many  others  which  have  failed 
in  effecting  the  promised  good.  But  in  this 
the  most  acute  opponent  could  not  discover 
any  mischief  to  arise  from  its  success,  and  the 
only  conceivable  objection  that  might  be 
stated,  that  it  might  do  less  good  than  was  ex- 
pected, would  sink  to  nothing  before  the  good 
that  it  did  accomplish.  Money  given  to  the 
poor  might  in  some  instances  do  harm,  but 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  contribute  to 
the  kind  temper  and  good  principles  of  the 
rising  generation,  he  thought  that  none  could 
withstand  the  plea.  He  moved  that  a  sub- 
scription be  entered  into,  &c. 

TV,  Allen,  Esq. — Felt  with  his  venerable 
friend  Mr.  W.  that  the  strength  of  every 
country  depended  upon  a  firm  and  deep-rooted 
religious  feeling :  without  this  basis  all  human 
plans  of  improvement  must  fall,  and  be  swept 
away  as  avision.  Under  the  present  system  of 
educating  young  children,  love  and  affection 
would  be  cherished,  instead  of  that  distant 
;  and  repulsive  feeling  which  children  of  dif- 
ferent sects  would  imbibe,  if  educated  apart. 

Z*ord  Calthorpe.— The  Resolution  in  his 
hand,  was  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
to  whom  the  management  of  the  institution 
suight  be  entrusted. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  made,  on  the 
ground  that  it  separated  parents  from  their 
children  it  had  been  ably  answered.  And 
yet  he  felt  that  it  was  entitled  to  some  consi- 
deration, because  it  came  not  from  men  averse 
to  all  education  of  the  lower  orders,  but  from 
benevolent,  religious,  and  conscientious  men. 
He  thought  the  present  system  totally  in  ac- 


cordance with  the  dictates  of  nature.  No- 
thing was  more  calculated  to  gratify  a  beneTo- 
lent  mind  than  a  view  of  the  schools  conduct- 
ed upon  the  system  now  proposed  to  be  ex- 
tended; the  happiness,  the  comfoit,  and  mo- 
ral improvement  to  be  seen  in  them  <*ere  truly 
pleasing.  He  would  ask  whether  in  the  lower 
classes  of  society,  it  was  desirable  that  chil- 
dren should  be  always  with  their  parents? 
Was  it  not  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the 
labouring  classes  there  was  often  to  be  found 
such  a  monstrous  inversion  of  nature,  that 
from  the  lips  which  at  first  lavished  the  never 
ceasing  caresses  of  maternal  fondness,  the 
child,  at  moments  of  irritation  or  of  disap- 
pointment, often  heard  ianguagewhich  should 
never  meet  its  ear,  and  learned  that  of  which 
it  should  have  remained  for  ever  ignorant? 
This  institution  provided  a  remedy  against 
that  evil,  and  held  forth  benefits  at  which  hu- 
manity ought  to  exult.  There  was  another 
point  upon  which  he  entertained  sanguine 
hopes  of  benefit  from  the  system  of  education. 
It  had  been  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  at- 
tempts made  to  educate  poor  children,  that 
their  parents,  who  appeared  inaccessible  to  all 
instruction,  who  refused  all  instruction  when 
attempted  to  be  influenced  by  hope  or  fear, 
have  by  that  instinctive  parental  fondness 
found  in  all,  listened  to  the  sacred  truths, 
when  repeated  from  the  lips  of  their  offspring, 
thus  accomplishing  that  which  was  thought 
impossible,  by  the  lips  of  babes  and  sucklings. 

The  Rev.  E.  Irving  seconded  the  Resolution. 
— The  infant  state  was  the  period  at  which  tox 
commence  education.  If  any  one  doubted 
this  let  him  attempt  the  education  of  a  grown 
man,  and  he  would  find  what  slow  progress 
he  would  make — he  would  find  what  slow  ap- 
proaches he  would  make  to  his  intellect.  He 
might  persevere,  but  in  the  end  he  feared  he 
might  find  it  too  late. 

Let  him  take  a  younger  subject,  say  nine 
oy  ten  years  of  age,  and  it  would  be  found 
what  obstructions  lay  in  the  way  from  the  ru- 
diments of  evil  already  far  advanced.  In 
short  he  must  go  back,  and  find  the  very 
germ  of  the  child's  intellect,  before  its  roots 
were  shot  forth  into  an  unhealthy  soil,  and 
ere  it  was  engrafted  upon  by  the  fulsome 
plants  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  The 
Rev.  gentleman  went  on  to  describe  the  school 
4it  Waltharastow,  and  expressed  the  great  sa- 
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.tisfaction  he  felt  at  witnessing  the  happiness, 
the  kindness,  and  love  which  existed  among 
the  children,  owing  to  the  very  excellent  me- 
thod adopted  in  educating  them,  and  attend- 
ing to  their  morals  and  dispositions  He 
could  trace  the  difference  between  the  child 
just  entered,  and  him  who  had  been  a  little  time 
on  the  establishment,  and  also  between  the  lak- 
ter  and  one  more  educated,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  highest  class,  who  were  all  life,  intelligence, 
and  good  feeling.  This  was  not  exaggera^ 
tion,  it  was  within  the  fact,  and  his  description 
of  it  was  faint,  because  he  Could  not  find 
words  to  express  his  feelings  on  the  occasion* 
He  would  ask — could  any  parent  in  the. lower 
classes  afford  time,  or  possess  ability  to  work 
out  these  sweet  influences  ?  Certainlv  not.  If 
the  mass  of  the  population  were  stupid  or  un- 
educated, who  were  to  blame  but  the  upper 
classes,  who  neglected  their  instruqtion  ?  He 
hoped  the  meeting  would  persevere  in  the 
good  work  they  had  undertaken,  and  they 
would  be  the  means  under  God,  of  destroy- 
ing that  hydra  of  .discord  and  confusion 
which  lives  and  preys  upon  the  bowels  of  eve- 
ry land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  With  a 
committee  composed  like  this,  of  statesmen, 
scholars,  philanthropists,  and  men  of  science 
and  skill,  they  might  expect  the  most  happy 
results;  and  he  prayed  that  the  father  of  the 
spirits  of  men  would  pour  down  his  blessing 
on  their  undertaking,  and  bring  it  to  perfeo 
tion. 

Dr.  Lushington  said  he  always  thought  the 
man  the  greatest  benefactor  to  his  country 
\rho  did  most  for  the  suppression  of  crime.-* 
Those  acquainted  with  our  prisons  must 
know,  that  those  found  to  have  sunk  deepest 
into  vice  and  crime  were  persons  who  had  ne- 
ver received  any  education,  moral  or  religious. 
In  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute  an  exact  ac- 
count was  kept,  and  it  was  found  that  of  the 
great  mass  of  culprits  sent  there  by  the  ma- 
gistrates on  account  of  their  youth,  two-thirds 
Were  the  children  of  parents  who  had  no  op- 
portunity of  educating  them.  By  this  insti- 
tution they  would  at  once  promote  virtue  and 
prevent  vice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce 
instances  of  the  folly  of  hoping  to  repress 
crime  by  severity  :  that  system  has  now  prov- 
ed ineffectual,  and,  thank  God,  we  ore  now 
•ntering  upon  a  different  course — a  system  of 
kindness  and  benevolence,  which  will  smooth 
the  poor  man's  path  in  this  life,  and  teach 
j,im  to  hope  for  happiness  in  the  next. 


The  Marquess  of  Landsdown  return e& 
thanks.  He  had  received  some  letters  since 
he  came  into  the  room,  suggesting  means  of 
promoting  the  object  they  all  had  in  view  ; 
one  was  from  a  correspondent  of  that  sex 
whose  exertions  were  never  yet  wanting,  in 
the  cause  of  kindness  and  benevolence.  \t 
.was  from  Miss  Neale,  who  stated  that  an  infant 
school  had  been  established  in  Putney,  on  & 
very  cheap  plan.  The  object  of  this  school 
was  not  confined  to  the  instruction  of  chil- 
dren only,  but  provided  means  also  of  in- 
structing female  servants  in  the  knowledge 
suited  to  their  calling,  thus  combining  in  the 
;best  manner,  moral  and  religious  culture, 
with  instruction  preparatory  to  their  entrance 
,on  the  duties  of  life. 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  then  stated,  that  consi- 
derable sums  had  already  been  subscribed — 
he  was  happy  to  find  that  the  small  subscrip- 
tions had  been  no  less  gratefully  received  and 
applauded  than  the  larger  sums ;  in  the  eye 
,of  reason,  all  circumstances  considered,  the 
smaller  donation  was  entitled  to  the  higher 
praise. 

Upwards  of  *£700  was  collected  before  the 
meeting  separated. 
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To  the  Members  of  the  North  West  Society. 

Gentlemen — At  the  close  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  I  called  your  attention  to 
the  report  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  Irish  affairs.    It  was  ex- 
tremely silly,  and  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  Countess  of  Glengall,  the  evidence 
laid  before  it  was  equally  so.  This  session  has 
produced  another  committee  from  which  lit- 
tle advantage  could  arise,  inasmuch  as  the 
range  of  evidence  within  its  reach  was  greatly 
circumscribed,  and  without  meaning  offence 
to  any  of  the  gentlemen  examined,  I  must 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  they  are  not  the 
sort  of  people  from  whom  much  information 
of  great  value  could  reasonably  be  expected 
— lawyers  of  a  certain  rank  and  leaning — 
entlemen  of  the  police  musj  have  a  stronger 
ias — but  the  enquiry  was  into  disturbances 
existing  in  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinuing the  insurrection  act.  All  this,  perhaps, 
may  appear  not  to  touch  you,  but  to  borrow 
an  expression  from  lawyers,  it  goes  to  your 
character.    Indeed,  so  generally  do  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  apply  this  sort  of  evi- 
A^r      •       »)>nny        \  Yfd  »u  have  expressed 
their  astonishment  that  the  gentlemen  of  Ul- 
ster have  not  petitioned  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  afford  them  the  protection  of  the  insurrec- 
tion act.    Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  thing*  are 
«o,  when  surh  a  speech  as  that  which  is  given 
in  the  newspupers,  as  having  been  delivered 
bytthe  ;BMiop  of  Limerick,  remains,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  uncontradicted,  and  gets 
abroad  sanctioned  by  the  name  of  a  person  so 
respectable.  His  Lordship  is  reported  to  have 
said — m  There  are  two  great  defects  in  the  so- 
"  cial  system  in  Ireland;  the  first  arises  from 
*'  the  want  of  that  public  principle,  whose 
"  influence  is  found  so  beneficial  in  this  coun- 
**  try.    That  great  evil  is  illustrated  in  the 

*  practice  so  well  known  in  Ireland,  under 

*  the  designation  of  jobbing.     The  second 

*  defect  in  the  social  system  in  Ireland  is  to 
"  be  traced  in  the  harsh,  overbearing,  and  ty- 

*  ranhic  conduct  of  landlords  of  a  certain  de- 

*  tcription.  The  treatment  which  the  warm- 


**  hearted  peasantry  of  that  country  receive  at 
"  their  hands,  is  most  revolting  to  every  gene*- 
44  rous  mind.  These  men  treat  their  tenantry 
"  as  if  they  were  an  infprior  race  of  beings.7* 
This- is  reported  to  be  a  speech  in  Parliament 
by  a  Bishop.     The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  new  publication,  by  a  deservedly  popu- 
lar writer,  and  it  is  whispered,  a  judge - 
"  But  Mr.  North  is  for  committing  Ireland  to 
"  the  management  (I  had  almost  said  to  U»# 
"  custody)  of  its  country  gentlemen.    Is  thUI 
"  because  they  have  managed  it  so  wisely,  di- 
"  ligently,  and  prosperously  heretofore  ?  la 
it  policy  to  surrender  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
"  land  to  those,  who,  (if  Mr.  North  be  right) 
"  having  run  the  gauntlet  of  education  thr<df 
"  Eton,  Oxford,  and  a  continental  tour,  re- 
"  turn  to  give  their  tenantry  the  fruit  of  all 
M  their  studies,  by  discovering  in  their  fathers* 
*'  leases  certain  flaws,  which  shall  deprive 
"  them  of  their  estates."    When  such  are 
the  opinions  published  by  such  persons  of  the 
gentry  of  Ireland,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered, 
that  Mr.  North  was  laughed  to  silence,  when 
he  talked     their  contributing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  t    .1  uuintvy.    That  y  ■:.  ihf  U  "W. 
Society,  including  a  few  noblemen,  a  nume- 
rous gentry,  your  resident  clergy,  and  your 
commercial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural 
orders  have  contributed  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  your  country,  is  my  opinion — that 
even  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament  can  do 
nothing  without  you  or  such  as  you,  I  am  of 
opinion  also ;  and  I  am  not  less  fixed  in  my 
belief  that  tiie  exertion  of  you  all  is  neces- 
sary to  shield  you  from  the  consequences  of 
the  ignorance  of  that  Parliament  which  con- 
siders you  a  fit  object  of  laughter.    But  that 
you  may  be  enabled  by  your  joint  endeavours 
to  improve  jour  country,  it  is  necessary  that 
you  should  stand  well,  one  with  the  other— 
that  you  should  stand  tolerably  well  in  your 
own  eyes.    It  has  somehow  become  fashion- 
able to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  abuse  of  Irish- 
men— they  are  thought  well  of  only  when 
they  beg.  If  they  lay  claim  to  any  thing  what- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  right,  it  is  disputed,  and 
successfully.    Notwithstanding  this  inclina- 
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tion  of  the  public  mind,  I  claim  for  each,  and 
every  order  anung  jpu,  a  rank  as  high  as 
persons  timilarly  circumstanced  can  challenge 
for  themselves  in  England  ;  and  to  the  ac- 
count which  it  has  pleased  the  Bishop  to  give 
of  you  in  his  last  speech,  and  for  which  he 
stands  as  the  authority  himself,  I  shall  oppose 
his  Lordship's  own  authority  upon  another 
occasion.  In  his  charge  to  his  clergy,  about 
this  time  last  year,  he  is  stated  to  have  said, 
that  in  the  north  there  was  an  affluent  and 
educated  resident  gentry,  an  intelligent,  indus- 
trious yeomanry,  a  thriving  manufacture,  r 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  schools,  which  are  liberally 
maintained,  and  in  addition  to  the  pastors  of 
the  land,  a  body  of  presbyterian  teachers, 
whose  naturally  strong  minds  have  been  train- 
ed to  investigation  in  academical  institutions* 
both  at  home  and  in  North  Britain.  That 
this  is  all  true,  with  a  liitle  grain  of  allowance 
&3  to  the  affluence  which  his  Lordship  Bestows 
upon  you  I  believe.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  suf- 
€cient  answer  to  the  speech  said  to  be  de- 
livered in  the.  House  of  Lords.  As  to  the 
pamphlet,  1  do  not  recollect  that  Mr.  North 
proposed  to  commit  Ireland  either  to  the  ma- 
nagement or  custody  of  its  country  gentle- 
men, but  if  he  had,  it  would  not  be  a  conclu- 
sive argument  against  his  proposal,  to  ask  if  it 
was  because  they  had  so  wisely,  diligently,  and 
prosperously  managed  it  heretofore?  You, 
gentlemen  of  the  N.  W.  District,  well  know 
that  your  gentry  have  never  had  any  share  in 
the  management  of  their  country.  I  well 
know  that  their  greatest  fault  is  inattention  tq 
public  affairs — I  know  that  their  advice  has 
not  been  asked  by  government  for  the  last  20 
years,  that  when  it  has  been  offered,  it  has 
been  neglected,  and  that  their  agency  has  ne- 
ver been  resorted  to,  save  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion some  measure  of  which  they  disapproved. 
I  could  easily  enumerate  many  instances  of 
the  endeavours  of  your  gentry  to  ward  from 
you  severe  calamities,  inflicted  by  the  Par- 
liament in  its  more  serious  moments,  which 
would  suffice  to  shew  how  ill  it  now  befits 
them  to  indulge  in  laughter  at  your  expense. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  for  such  communica- 
tions. You  are  told  that  all  is  right  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  nothing  more  is  wanting  to 
your  happiness,  than  that  your  peasantry 
skould  imitate  the  lamb-like  obedience  of  their 
kretfcrcQ  in  Britain,  and  your  landlord*  the 


honesty  and  condescension  of  their  peers 
across  the  water.  The  Bishop  and  the  judge 
have  set  me  to  look  over  some  files  of  news- 
papers for  your  edification.  I  myself  have- 
seen  the  thing — but  in  vain  should  I  report 
what  1  had  seen,  certain  to  be  contradicted 
and  borne  down  by  those  who  would  ex-alt 
our  elder  sister  at  our  expense.  Read  the 
following  few  quotations — reflect  and  say  have 
you  not  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  land 
of  your  nativity  or  residence.  In  the  end  of 
May  last,  an  application  was  made  in  the 
King's  Bench,  for  a  criminal  information 
against  a  gentleman  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  London,  for  allowing  a  false  table  of  toil's 
to  be  kept  up,  by  which  one  horse  carts  were 
obliged,  from  July  till  October  in  last  year, 
to  pay  four  pence  half-penny  instead  of  three 
pence  each.  It  appeared  that  the  defendant 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  treasurer  to  the  trust, 
as  chairman  of  the  trustees  who  were  to  ap- 
point the  time  when  the  treasurer  should  pro- 
duce his  accounts,  and  to  audit  them  When 
produced,  and  occasionally  sat  on  the  bench 
as  a  magistrate,  when  complaints  of  extortion 
were  made.  It  appeared  that  the  act  of  Par- 
liament protects  the  extortioners  from  pun- 
ishment by  indictment.  I  shall  add  the  ob- 
servation of  a  powerful  periodical  writer — 
"  In  short,  if  the  matter  be  well  sifted,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  must  be  a  pretty 
general  breaking  up  of  the  present  system  of 
managing  these  roads.  The  public  are  so. 
shamefully  fleeced,  that  it  is  impossible,  one 
would  think,  for  the  government  not  to  do 
something  to  change  the  system."— -The  above 
is  from  Cobbett.  From  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, of  the  end  of  last  February,  1  take  the 
following : — 

STATE  OF  ENGLAND. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  in  an  an- 
other column,  headed  "  Attackson  Agricultu- 
ral Machinery,"  containing  an  account  oi 
riotous  assemblages  of  labourers  in  different 
parts  of  Suffolk,  to  compel  farmers,  by  force, 
to  desist  from  using  various  articles  for  sim- 
plifying agricultural  labour,  such  as  drain- 
ploughs,  thrashing  machines,  &c.  In  this,  ob* 
ject  they  have,  it  appears,  been  successful.— 
In  the  case  of  the  assemblage  at  Mr.  George 
Robinson's,  of  Chedfstone,  near  Halesworth, 
it  is  said, — "  The  Churchwarden,  Overseer, 
and  several  respectable  inhabitants  of  Chedi- 
stene,  and  elsewhere,  arrived  at  Mr.  Robia« 
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son's  farm,  and  they  remonstrated  freely. and  Parliament  talk  of  the  power  of  English  gen- 
fimily  with  aU  the  parties — with  Mr.  M.  as  tlemen  to  improve  their  country,  they  hare 
well  as  the  men.11- — The  mob  having  succeed-  not  their  ears  stunned  with  roars  of  laughter, 
cd  in  their  object,  departed  peaceably,  threat-  I  could  furnish  you  with  instances  innttmera- 
ening  destruction  to  the  machinery,  should  ble  of  arbitrary  proceedings  by  magistrates, 
the  owner  attempt  again  to  use  it.  ,  yet  do  we  not  hear  of  an  attempt  to  improve 

By  an  article  in  the  Bury  and  Norwich    the  English  magistracy,  by  insulting  them  or 
JRas/i  of  the  3 1st  of  January,  i*  appears,  that   purging  the  magistracy  as  it  is  called,  by  ex- 
«  the  number  of  prisoners  at  present  confined   punging  from  the  rolls  the  names  of  noble- 
st* our  Gaol  (including  17  debtors)  amounts    men  and  general  officers  who  have  gone,  per- 
to  Ha— so  of  whom  are  for  offences  under    haps,  to  their  long  home,  or  at  least  who  have 
4he  Game  Laws."    The  gaol  here  alluded  to    been  long  away  {'rom  this-    Gentlemen,  the 
is  Ipswich.    Allowing  something  like  an    tnith  is,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  had  you 
equal  proportion  of  poachers  for  the  other    not   in  his  eye   when    he    charged  the 
prisons  in  Suffolk*  taking  the  Gaol  Returns    House  of  Lords,  but  spoke  the  words  of 
of  182G  for  our  guide,  the  total  n to ber  of  truth  and  soberness,  when  he  charged  his 
poachers  now  in  prison  in  that  countv  would    clergy.    Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  conde- 
be  about  90.    What  a  state  of  things"  !    We    scene!  to  flatter  individuals,  or  masses  of  m- 
have  here,  on  the  one  hand,  the  landowners    dividuals,  but  truth  obliges  me  to  say  that  as 
availing  themselves  of  laws  which  are  a  dis-    there  is  no  part  of  England  so  capable  of 
grace  to  a  christian  country,  cramming  the   improvement  as  your  district,  so  is  there  none 
prisons  with  a  starving  peasantry,  breaking  up    which  has  within  so  much  bounds  so  unexcep- 
families,  and  inflicting  the  most  severe  punish-    tionable  a  population.    And  this  I-  state,  let 
merits  for  acts  which  the  people  no  where  con-    who  will  laugh5  or  write,  or  make  orations  to 
skier  in  the  ligiht  of  crimes — thus  exciting  in    the  contrary, 
the  minds  of  all  who  witness  these  punish-  mSfS^l^jm 
ments  a  contempt  for  the  law,  and  a  hatred       We  continue  our  extract  from  the  writer 
of  that  class  for  whose  brutal  gratification    in  Blackwood  on  whom  we  animadverted  in 
the  Game  Laws  have  been  passed.  We  have,    our  30th  number;  he  proceeds  to  give  his 
on  the  other  hand,  a  peasantry  openly  setting    ideas  of  the  methods  necessary  for  the  im- 
the  laws  at  defiance,  and  banded  to  obstruct    provement  of  this  country.     "Our  next 
the  tenants  in  the  free  disposal  of  their  pro-   grand  object,"  he  says,*  'would  be  to  amend  the 
perfy — in  fact,  establishing  a  complete  system   form  of  rustic  society  in  Ireland,  and  to  form 
of  terrorism.    By  and  bye  we  shall  find  them    a  channel  by  which  the  opinions  and  feelings 
imposing  a  maximum  of  price.    We  may  see   Gf  upper  classes  might  flow  upon  the  peasan- 
from  the  example  of   Suffolk,  the  endless    try.    We  would  select  an  individual,  for  the 
mischiefs  which  result  from  a  departure  from    Lord  Lieutenant,  who  should  enjoy  the  con- 
justice  and  sound  principles. — Morn.  Chi  on.    fidence  and  esteem  of  the  landholders— of 

  the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  Ireland.  He 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  say  you  tp^pnglish  should  in  addition  to  his  other  qualifications, 
jobbing  ?  and  remember  here  an  act  of  Par-  be  attached  to  agriculture,  and  perfectly  skil- 
Jiament  protects  the  jobbers.  One  road  act,  Jed  in  the  structure  of  English  Societ}\  In- 
framed  while  Ireland  had  a  Parliament,  left  stead  of  shutting  himself  up  in  his  castle  to 
a  power  of  indicting  every  fraud  doubly —  dream  of  his  own  importance,  he  should  spend 
once  as  fraud — again  as  perjury.  It  also  left  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  visiting  .differ-- 
a  right  of  traverse  to  the  humblest  cemtrk  enf  parts  of  the  country,  to  make  himself  a«- 
butor  to  the  county  tax.  What  say  you  to  quainted  with  its  localities,  and  the  state  of 
the  obedient  respect  for  the  law  exhibited  on  the  inhabitants,  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  civili- 
an occasions  by  the  English  peasantry.  What   nation  to  bring  into  fashion  its  curiosities^ 

to  the  amiable  kindness  of  the  aristocracy  to  lakes,  and  scenery — and  to  ingratiate  himself 
their  tenants.  I  could  furnish  you  with  in-  with  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  lead  them  te 
stances  of  tyrannical  abases  of  the  game  laws  make  their  country  the  scene  of  summer  at- 
that  would  not  disgrace  the  family  of  the  traction  and  festivity.  He  should  strain  every 
Normsm  conqueror.     A»d  yet  when  men  in  j^rve  1o-  allure  back- the  absentees,  and  t# 
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prevail  on  the  landholders  to  adopt  the  Eng- 
lish mode  of  managing  their  estates.  His 
grand  object  should  be  the  abolition  of  the 
jobbers  and  the  multiplication  of  good  sized 
/arms  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  substan- 
tial intelligent,  and  well-principled  yeomanry. 
The  absence  of  such  a  yeomanry  in  Ireland 
is  a  national  grievance  of  the  first  magnitude, 
and  the  energies  of  the  government  could  not 
be  better  employed  than  in  endeavours  to  form 
one.  A  Lord  Lieutenant  by  patronage, 
official  appointments,  and  recommendations 
to  honours — by  granting  government  aid  in 
the  making  of  roads,  canals,  drains,  &c.  for 
the  improvement  of  estates,  and  by  various 
other  means — might  constitute  himself  the 
leader  and  the  bond  of  union  of  the  landlords, 
in  re-modelling  society  among  the  peasantry. 
Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  human 
nature  may  easily  conceive  what  effects  the 
repeated  visits  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
fcave  even  in  the  most  barbarous  districts  of 
Iceland.    How  greatly  would  it  animate  the 

food  and  discourage  the  turbulent?  How 
encficiaily  would  it  operate  on  local  authori- 
ties, and  on  all  who  have  power  over  the 
peasantry  ?  how  many  petty  abuses  and 
evils  would  it  silently  destroy ;  how  much 
Would  it  contribute  to  the  subduing  of  party 
madness?  what  money  would  it  cause  to 
be  expended  among  the  country  people,  ajtyl 
bow  powerfully  would  it  work  in  promoting' 
civilization  ;  how  mightily  would  it  tend  to* 
correct  vicious  opinions,  and  to  circulate  good 
and  loyal  principles  !  And  how  irresistible 
would  be  the  interest,  favours,  and  appeals  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  over  the  landholders 
und  gentry,  with  regard  to  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  !  Ireland  wants  a 
Lord  Lieutenant  like  this— a  rich  English 
nobleman  of  the  old  school,  a  man  free 
from  party  trammels  and  from  party  spirit  ; 
conciliatory,  hospitable,  and  generous]  well 
▼ersed  in  the  management  of  a  large  estate, 
and  pcrfectlv  corrpetent  to  put  a  country  po- 
pulation into  the  proper  form  and  conditioo. 
Ireland  wants  a  Lord  Lieutenant  like  this. — 
A  large  part  of  her  principal  evils  cannot 
be  readied  at  nil  by  legislation,  ami  the  re- 
mainder of  them- c  m  only  be  acted  upon  by 
it  when  the  landlords  shall  be  combined  into 
a  body  (we  *ay  body  because  we  fear  they 
will  never  accomplish  mueh  so  long  as 
they  act  singly)  to  give  it  direction  ami 
efiect, 


"  A  numerous,  respectable  and  intelligent 
yeomanry — or  in  other  words  a  proper 
and  natural  number  of  large  fanners,  wouhj, 
do  more  towards  instructing  the  peasantry, 
than  all  the  schools  that  can  be  established — 
and  they  would  do  more  towards  the  keeping 
the  peasantry  in  order,  than  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act,  or  any  law  that  can  be  framed. — 
•  Such  farmers  frequent  fairs  and  markets 
weekly,  read  the  public  prints,  mix  with  the 
respectable  trailers  and  other  residents  of 
towns,  and  thus  become  acquainted  with  the 
habits  and  opinions  of  their  superiors  whom 
they  endeavour  to  imitate  as  far  as  possible. — 
The  labourers  are  under  their  control,  are 
constantly  or  frequently  in  their  houses,  apply 
to  them  tor  advice,  copy  them  as  far  as  they 
are  able  in  every  thing,  and  thus  learn  .from- 
thern  what  they  learn  from  the  higher  classes. 
The  labourers  learn  from  the  fanners  what  is 
of  far  more  importance  to  themselves  and  to 
the  country  at  large*  than  a  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing — they  learn  good  eon- 
duct,  domestic  management,  just  opinions 
touching  right  and  wrong,  and  the  ruks  of  ci- 
vilized and  social  life.  The  fanner's  eyes  are 
constantly  upon  his  labourers,  their  bread  is  in 
his  hands;  he  thus  possesses  ample  ability  for 
compelling  them  to  practice  instruction,  as. 
well  as  to  hear  it — lor  rest  raining  them  from 
.vice,  as  well  as  crime — and  his  own  interest 
v- prompts  him  to  the  continual  exercise  of  this 
ability. 

4t  The  present  state  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  that 
the  world  exhibits  in  this  age  of  civilization 
and  refinement^  The  trade,  .  occupation, 
bread,  and  consequently  conduct  of  every 
man  who  lives  on  an  estate,  are  directly,  or 
indirectly,  in  the  hands  of  the  owner  of  that' 
estate.  None  but  thdifa|jrho  nave  l)cen  & 
m diarized  with  Km;!,:  I  fe./;m<  -s  and  cottagers, 
can  conceive  t/he  degree  of  awe  which  actu- 
ates them  in  regard  to  tit.  ir  landlords. — 
What  will  his  .-landlord  say  ?  is  the  common 
^exclamation,  if  any  of  thi m  happen  to  be 
guilty  of  misconduot.  Thi  English  .  land*- 
lord's  bifluence  does  not  sltimher.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  farmers  depri  ved  of  their  farms 
for  frequent  drunkenness— -for  leading  immo- 
ral lives — for  being.,  bad  cultivators,  a id  We. 
have  known  a  fanner  compelled  to  marry  a, 
girl  whom  be  had  seduced,  by  his  landlord's 
laying  before  him  as  an  alternative,  marriage 
or  the  loss  of  his  farms.    This  overtE***** 
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the  most  powerful  manner,  in  preventing  vice 
and  crime;  and  in  giving  the  best  tone  to 
what  may  be  called,  the  opinion  of  the  rustic 
world.  The  Irish  landlords  might  if  they 
pleased  exercise  similar  influence  over  those 
who  live  on  their  estates;  they  might  it*  they 
pleased  only  let  their  land  to  men  of  good 
conduct  and  character ;  .and  they  might  enjoy 
the  same  mighty  means  of  controlling  their 
tenants*  Instead  of  this  a  large  portion  of 
those  who  occupy  their  land  know  nothing  of 
them,. and  care  not  a  straw  for  them.  Yet 
these  landlords  are  not  barbarians — -men  ig- 
norant of,  and  without  the  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  their  interest  and  duty. — 
They  are  persons  of  rank,  education,  and 
wealth*,  who  gee  tfie  world,  and  who  mix  with 
the  English -landholders. !  The  contrast  be- 
tween themselves,  and  a  large  portion  df  those 
who  occupy  their  land,  fills  us  with  reflections 
which- we  shall  conceal;  but  we  cannot  re- 
frain saying,  that  it  would  be  far  less  infa- 
mous for  a  man  to  suffer  his  domestic  servants 
to  be  prostitutes  and  pickpockets,  than  for  him 
to  suffer  his  land  to  be  occupied  by  rogues 
and  -  assassins.  -  We  are  also  very  certain 
that  with  regard  to  instruction,  the  influence 
of  the  landlords  might  be  almost  irresistible. 
The  words  of  a  good  landlord,  in  regard  to 
what  is  just  and  reasonable,  •  will  never  be 
addressed  in  vain  to  his  tenantry." 

Although  this  writer  in  the  quotations  we 
have  before  made,  speaks  rather  discouragingly 
of  the  effects  to  be  expected  from  schools,  he 
admits  that  they  may  however  be  ol  some 
service;  perhaps  they  will  operate  the  most 
beneficially,  in  personally  interesting  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  Ireland  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  Men  do  not 
love  defeat* .  After  commencing  an  undertak- 
ing, they  will  make  sacrifices  for  its  success, 
which  nothing  could  have  wrung  from  them 
previously.  Perhaps  the  man  who  begins  by 
interesting  himself  in  a  school,  may  end  in 
lowering  his  rents,  enlarging  the  size  of  his 
farms,  and  employing  his  influence  in  aid.  I 
of  meritorious  and  useful  ministers. . 

NORTH  W,TuST  SOCIETY. 

JFbe  General  Mceitng  of  the  Committee  will  take  place 
ftt  the  King' a  Anns,  Londonderry,  on  Tuesday  the  13th 
July,  at  twelve  o'clock. 

By  order, 


VETCHES. 

(From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal  J 

Vetches,  properly  tares,  but  better  known 
in  Ireland  nnder  the  former  appellation,  are 
now  coming  into  the  highest  esteem,  with  the 
best  farmers  as  a  soiling  crop  and  fop  this 
purpose,  it  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  our 
most  experienced  practical  men,  that,  in  order 
to  a  profitable  succession,  they  should  be 
sown  every  mbntn  in  the  year,  except  in,  No- 
vember and  December.  Those  sown  in  .Sep- 
tember will  yield  an  early  swarth  in  May>  and 
as  the  different  successions  are  carted  offj,  the 
ground  may  be  applied  to  such  other  crops  as 
suit  the  different  seasons  respectively.  ~\ 

In.  the  months  of  slowest  vegetation,-  the 
quantity  of  seed  mu^t  be  increased,  but  for 
the  rest,  four  bushels  to  the  plantation  d^ere, 
broadcast,  will  on  good  land,  return  a  heavy 
crop.  It  is  doubted,  whether  it  is  better  to 
sow  broadcast  or  in  drills — the  former  is  the 
most  usual  mode,  but  the  latter  has  been  tried 
with  good  success,  and  requires  less  seed.  It 
is,  however,  unnecessary  to  deviate  from  the 
common  broadcast  method.  The  seed  will 
bear  a  moderate  covering  at  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, and  the  winter  successions  should  be 
shovelled  to  let  off  the  water  ;  but  after  the 
plant  is  over  ground,  no  moulding  should  t>e 
added. 

Nature  of  the  Soil. —Vetches  will  grow  in 
the  various  gradations  of  soil,  from  light  to 
rich,  and  without  manure,  if  the  land  be  in 
tolerable  order — for  a  seeding  crop,  richness 
of  soil  is  to  be  avoided  ;  for  a  soiling  crop  of 
best  produce  it  should  be  sought  ;  but  an  ex- 
cellent return  may  be  had,  in  a  rotation  sys- 
tem, even  at  some  distance  from  the  manure — r~ 
for  instance,  in  a  five  course  crop  thus 

1.  Potatoes,  or  turnips,  with  manure. 

2.  Wheat  or  bailey. 

3.  Vetches. 

4.  Oats. 

5.  Vetches.*  ' 

The  last  crop,  if  not  rich  enough  for  soil- 
ing, is  sure  to  furnish  a  valuable  result  of  seed, 
which  may  threshed  out,  if  there  be  a  remu- 
nerating price?  and  if  left  in  the  haulm,  it 

•  A  new  and  excellent  method  of  preparing  the  land  for 
▼etches  in  both  cases,  but  particularly  in  the  latter,  is  by 
trench  ploughing—that  is,  by  letting  a  second  plough  fviloir 
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constitutes  the  best  fodder  for  working  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep. 

In  short,  it  is  not  easy  to  misapply  this 
useful  species  of  pulse,  either  in  its  cultivation 
or  its  produce — and  as  the  ameliorating  part 
of  a  succession  system  it  becomes  highiy  va- 
luable. 

Culture. — Upon  ground  in  tolerable  order, 
one  ploughing  is  sufficient — a  stroke  of  the 
harrow  should  smooth  the  surface  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  seed,  and  a  light  harrowing 
after  it  is  sown,  finishes. 

Nevertheless,  in  Flanders  they  sow  in  their 
clay  ground,  upon  a  deeply  ploughed  surface 
in  October,  without  harrowing,  trusting  to 
the  frosts  to  moulder  down  sufficient  cover- 
ing, and  conceiving  that  the  rough  and 
humpy  state  of  the  clay  permits  the  air  to 
circulate  at  the  roots  of  the  crop  and  to  pre- 
vent its  rotting — they  cut  it  high,  and  of 
course  leave  much  behind,  to  which  they 
don't  object,  as  they  plough  it  in  immediately 
for  manure. 

But  though  we  may  derive  useful  hints  from 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  from  parts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  yet  the  Irish  farmer 
wishes  to  see  them  exemplified  in  hisown  soil 
and  climate  ;  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  that 
this  country  possesses  men  of  talent  and  per- 
serverance,  to  establish  the  best  farming  prac- 
tices by  fair  and  patient  experiment. 

On  the  vetch  subject,  as  on  many  others 
in  agriculture,  there  is  no  one  more  compe- 
tent to  afford  information  than  Mr.  Nolan, 
of  the  county  of  Meath. — One  farm  of  his 
last  year  exhibited  eighty  plantation  acres  of 
this  crop,  growing  in  its  best  perfection.  He 
had  nearly  the  same  quantity  the  former  year, 
which  supported  ail  the  cattle  l>y  which  twenty 
ploughs  and  ten  carts  were  constantly  worked, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  stores,  and 
young  cattle  of  every  description. 

J.  R. 


Irish  Mines. — We  had  much  pleasure  last 
week  in  seeing  several  tons  of  Irish  Iron  ore 
entered  for  export  on  the  Janet,  cf  Kincar- 
dine, Cardiff.  We  understand  that  the  ore 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  that  this  com- 
mencement bids  fair  to  open  the  way  to  an 
extensive  and  highly  profitable  branch  of 
commerce,  of  very  peculiar  interest  at  this 


moment  when  public  attention  is  turned  to- 
wards the  discovery  of  mineral  riches  in  Ire- 
land. This  ore  is  from  Parkstown,  county 
Kilkenny.  It  is  from  a  plentiful  and  very 
rich  bed,  and  other  valuable  minerals  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood— -Hi ti- 
ter j  or  d  Paper. 

Notwithstanding  the  standing  orders  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Lauderdale,  the  Irish  mining 
Bill,  thanks  to  Lord  Harrowby,  has  been 
read  a  second  time.  The  question  passed 
with  scarcely  any  opposition.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Bill  will  finally  become  a  law, 
and  a  fair  prospect  will  be  opened  to  the  in- 
dustry and  capital,  and  what  we  own,  grati- 
fies us  much  more,  timely  relief  to  a  part  at 
least  of^'the  population  of  the  country. — 
There  will  be  some  employment  at  any  rate, 
and  the  very  impetus  given  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  producing  more. 

Nemo  invention.— -We  have  seldom  been 
more  gratified  than  we  were  the  other  day  in 
seeing  the  works  of  Lady-pit,  and  observing 
the  process  by  which  the  manufacturers  ob- 
tain the  lye  from  the  waste  of  bleachers* 
stills,  and  use  it  instead  of  potash  in  bleaching 
linen  and  cotton  ;  and  for  which  application 
of  such  lye,  Messrs.  Turner  and  Angel),  of 
White-haven,  have  lately  obtained  a  patent. 
The  patentees  have  merely  a  pit  made  water 
tight,  into  which  when  the  stills  are  wrought 
cfl,  they  suffer  the  residuum  to  run,  placing 
a  layer  of  small  pit-coal  at  the  bottom  of  ths 
pit,  and  above  each  running  off  of  the  stills. 
When  the  pit  is  full,  the  residuum  is  taken 
out  and  put  into  a  furnace,  from  which  it  is 
drawn  out  in  cakes.  These  cakes  are  broken 
and  jhrcttvn  into  a  soap-maker's  vat,  and  the 
lyes  obtained  therefrom  are  used  instead  of 
potash,  in  boiling  linen  and  cotton  goods.— 
One  man  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours 
draws  out  of  their  furnace,  which  is  not  a 
large  one,  twelve  cakes  which  fill  a  vat  yield- 
ing alkaline  ly<js  sufficient  to  bleach  a  full 
white,  two  tons  of  linen  yarn.  This  is  obtain- 
ed st  an  expense  of  two  four-bushel  cart 
loads  of  coals,  and  one  man's  labour,  and  if 
we  recollect  right,  may  be  obtained  from 
about  sixteen  bushels  of  salt  used  in  making 
bleachers'  chenic.  The  patentees  allow  no- 
thing for  setting  the  vats;  they  consider  the 
value  of  thesoaper's  waste  as  manure*  «ril ' -t 
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in  most  situations  equal  to  it.  Thus  is  the 
waste  of  the  bleachers'  stills,  which  has  hi- 
therto been  a  nuisance,  and  cost  something  to 
remove  from  his  premises,  by  a  very  simple 
and  cheap  operation  converted  into  a  substi- 
tute for  potash.  .To  the  bleacher  who  re- 
covers his  spent  lyes,  this  would  appear  to  be 
a  saving  of  all  he  pays  for  potash,  as  we  are 
informed  the  latter  operation  is  more  expen- ' 
sive  than  the  former.  IF  we  look  at  the  ex- 
tensive consumption  of  potash  in  bleaching 
in  this  kingdom,  the  saving  seems  immense. 
Into  Liverpool  alone  during  the  last  year, 
there  were  imported  upwards  of  30,000  casks 
of  American  potash,  the  greatest  part  of 
which  will  be  used  by  the  bleacher.  Impor- 
tant as  this  saving  appears,  the  excellent  in- 
vention of  Turner  and  Angell  comprehends 
another  object  of  almost  equal  importance ; 
it  renders  this  country  independent  of  foreign 
supply  in  an  article  of  the  first  necessity  in 
two  of  the  greatest  branches  of  its  manufac- 
ture.— IV,  Gazette, 


EXTRACTS  FROM  WHITE'S  FARRIERY. 

Introduction.— Ks  the  preservation  of  the 
'horse's  health  is  an  object  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, I  shall  begin  my  treatise  with  some 
observations  on  that  subject.  The  most  effec- 
tual method  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  keep 
him  in  a  wholesome  stable,  to  feed  him  pro- 
perly, and  ,  to  observe  all  those  attentions 
which,  taken  together,  and  considered  gene- 
rally, are  named  grooming*  According  to 
ihis  view  of  the  subject,  the  first  object  of 
consideration  is  the  construction  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  stable. 

On  the  St(tble^Jj&ftipes^  is  very  desirable 
in  a  stable,  ahdl  Whe^  Jt  can  be  made  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  .  feet  :  high,  ventilation  be- 
comes a  mattep  'of  no  great  importance.  It 
should  never  be  less  than  twelve  feet  high>  and 
then  some  method  of  ventilation  becomes 
necessary.  A  chimney  or  square  opening  in 
the  ceiling,  communicating  with  the  open 
air,  is  the  best  method ;  or  it  may  be  made 
in  the  form  of  a ;  dome  or  cupola,  which 
would  be  more  ornamental.  The  chimney 
*eed  not  be  open  at  the  top  so  as  to  admit 
the  rain,  but  should  be  roofed,  and  have  la- 
teral openings  by  means  of  weather-boards, 


as  they  arc  termed.    As  to  the  admis:ion  ef 
air  into  a  stable,  the  usual  means  provide* 
for  that  purpose  are  quite  sufficient ;  that  is, 
by  windows.  The  method  adopted  in  barracV 
ctables,  'of  making  an  opening  in  the  wall, 
near  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the  stable,  is 
useless,  to  say  the  best  of  it.    A  stable  when 
properly  paved,  and  kept  moderately  cka*, 
requires  only  a  shallow  wide  gutter,  twelve 
inches  wide,  one  inch  deep.    The  best  floor 
for  a  stable,  by  far,  is  hard  brick ;  and,  next 
to  that  lime-stone,  not  less  than  one  foot 
square.    I  have  seen  a  stable  belonging  to 
Mr.  Lovell,  of  Wells,  that  is  thus  paved,  but 
with  wider  stones,  and  so  chipped  as  to  have 
numerous  small  furrows,  all  of  them  tending 
towards  the  centre  and  back  part,  and  I  ne- 
ver before  saw  so  clean  or  so  nice  a  stable, 
except  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  at 
Cheddington,  and  that  I  think  was  superior 
to  any  I  ever  met  with,  especially  in  its  in-* 
terior  arrangement.    The  floor  of  the  stall 
should  never  incline  more  than  one  inch  in 
a  yard,  and  the  inclination  should  be  con- 
tinued back  to  the  gutter  only.    Some  litter 
should  always  be  allowed  for  a  horse  to  6talc 
upon,  which  should  be  swept  away  as  often 
as  is  necessary.    This,  with  a  pail  or  two  of 
water  thrown  upon  the  floor,  and  swept  off 
while  the  horse  is  at  exercise,  will  keep  the 
stable  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  offensive 
smells.    The  depth  of  a  stable  should  never 
be  less  than  twenty  feet,  nor  the  height,  as  I 
observed  before,  less  than  twelve.    The  width 
of  a  stall  should  not  be  less  than  six  feet 
clear.    But,  when  there  is  sufficient  room* 
it  is  a  much  better  plan  to  allow  each  horse  a 
space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  where  he  may  be 
loose  and  exercise  himself  a  little.    This  will 
be  an  effectual  means  of  avoiding  swollen 
heels,  and  a  grea*  relief  to  horses  that  are 
worked  hard.    With  respect  to  the  rack  and 
manger,  I  have  given  a  plate  of  one  which  I 
have  seen  employed  in  a  waggon-stable  with 
the  best  effect.    It  is  intended  for  two  horses; 
for  horses  when  a  little  accustomed  to  each 
other,  and  working  together,  will  always  agree 
well  when  kept  in  the  same  stall,  especially 
when  they  have,  as  is  the  case  here,  separate 
mangers,  and  are  prevented  by  their  halters 
from  interfering  with  each  other's  corn.  The 
space  for  two  horses  is  twelve  feet.  The 
mangers  and  rack  are  all  on  a  level,  and 
about  three  feet  from  the  ground.    The  man- 
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gers  should  never  be  less  than  eighteen  inches 
deep,  eighteen  inches  from  the  front  to  the 
back  part,  and  two  feet  in  length.    The  rack 
should  be  four  feet  for  one  horse;  for  though 
the  plate  represents  a  stall  for  two  horses,  the 
same  kind  of  contrivance  is  equally  or  better 
adapted  for  one,  and  that  is  what  I  am  now 
describing.    The  rack  is  represented  with 
Staves  in  the  front,  like  a  common  rack,  but 
this  is  not  nece  saryj  indeed  it  is  better  to 
have  it  closed  in  front.    The  back  part  of  the 
s*ck  should  be  an  inclined  plane  made  of 
%eod;  should  be  .gradually  sloped  towards 
the  front;  and  should  terminate  about  2  feet 
down.    Such  a  rack  will  hold  more  hay  than 
ever  oughi  t"  be  put  before  one  horse.  The 
advantage?  of  this  rack  are  numerous.  In 
the  first  place  the  hay  is  easily  put  into  it, 
and  renders  a  hayloft  over  the  stable  unne- 
cessary; and  this  may  be  an  inducement  to 
the  builder  to  make  the  stable  as  lofty  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  render  other  ventilation  un- 
necessary.   All  the  hay  that  is  put  into  this 
manger  "will  be  eaten  ;  but  in  the  common 
rack  it  is  well  known  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  hay  is  often  pulled  down  upon  the  litter 
and  trodden  upon,  whereby  a  considerable 
quantity  is  often  wasted     It  prevent*  the 
hay -seeds  or  du^t  from  falling  upon  the  horse, 
or  into  his  eyes;  and  what  is  of  considerable 
importance,  though  seldom  tttended  to,  there 
will  be  an  inducement  to  the  groom  to  give 
the  horse  hay  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
and  frequently,  from  the  little  trouble  which 
attends  putting  it  into  the  rack.    The  saving 
in  hay  that  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  this 
rack  is  so  apparent  that  it  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon.    A  great  saving  also  may  be  made  in 
oats  ' by  so  fastening  the  horse's  head  during 
the  time  of  feeding  that  he  cannot  throw  any 
of  them  out  of  the  manger.    If  a  horse  is 
allowed  a  peck  of  oats  a  day,  and  has,  as  he 
may  have,  one-eighth  part  thus  saved,  it  will 
amount  to  nearly  a  peck  in  a  week.  There 
must  not,  however,  be  a  diminution  in  the 
horse's  allowance  on  this  account,  if  my  ad- 
vice with  respect  to  feeding  be  followed. — 
He  must  have  one  peck  of  oats  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  then  he  must  not  have  more 
than  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of  the  best 
.k*y  in  that  time,  given  at  four,  or  three  times 
0rt4east    In  the  rack  I  have  now  .  been  de- 
scribing, every  ounce  of^hat  hay  will  be  con- 
sumed oy  the  horse,  will  be  perfectly  digeited 


and  keep  the  stomach  in  health.*    This  kin*! 
of  rack  and  manger,  from  being  boarded  up 
in  front,  will  effectually  prevent  the  litter  fro» 
being  kept  constantly  under  the  horse's  head 
and  eyes,  by  which  he  is  compelled  to  breathe 
the  vapours  which  arise  from  it.     It  will 
also  prevent  him  from  getting  his  head  under 
the  manger  as  sometimes  happens,  by  which 
means,  not  unfrcquently,  the  poll  evil  is  pro- 
duced.   The  length  of  the  halter  should  be 
only  four  feet  from  the  headstall  to  the  ring 
through  which  it  passes:  this  will  admit  of 
his  lying  down  with  ease,  and  that  is  all 
which  is  required.      The  ring   should  be 
placed  close  to  that  side  where  the  manger  is, 
and  not  in  the  centre  of  the  stall.    The  sides 
of  the  stall  should  be  sufficiently  high  and 
deep  to  prevent  horses  from  biting  and  kick- 
ing each  other.    In  post  and  waggon  stables, 
where  the  stall  is  made  for  a  pair  of  horses, 
the  manger  will  be  placed  at  each  end,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  plate,  and  the  rack  in  the  cen- 
tre.   It  well  then  be  necessary  to  put  one  bar 
in  the  centre  of  the  rack  on  the  top,  from  the 
front  to  the  back  part,  to  prevent  a  horse 
from  throwing  out  the  hay  with  his  nose.— 
This  I  have  seen  absolutely  necessary  in  a 
waggon  stable.    But  in  this  case  there  was 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  hay  allowed,  and 
that  often  of  a  bad  quality,  which  probably 
was  the  cause  of  the  horses  throwing  it  out 
with  their  noses,  but  the  cross-bar  prevented 
them. 

*  In  one  of  the  best  hunting  stables  I  have'seen,  Colonel 
Berkeley's,  of  Berkeley  Castle,  the  allowance  of  hay  for 
twenty  four  hours  did  not  exceed  eight  pounds  at  any  time 
pf  the  year.  In  some  stables  the  allowance,  or  rather  the 
consumption  of  hay,  will  be  three  times  that  quantity.-— 
•  When  a  horse  has  for  some  time  been  accustomed  to  cat  an 
immoderate  quantity  of  hay,  his  stomach  will  have  acquired 
an  increased  capacity  or  size,  which  probably  cannot  be 
suddenly  reduced,  without  causing  some  inconvenience  tq> 
Uie  animal.  I  have  lately,  heard  of  a  horse  that  consumed 
three  hundred  of  hay  in  a  week  ;  probably  one  half  of  thi* 
y/as  either  wasted  cr  stojen  ;  yet  the  proprietor  had  no  sus- 
picion of  this  being  the  case ;  but  evrti  supposing  that  one 
half  only  of  the  quantity  was  eaten  by  the  horse,  it  would 
amount  exactly  to  double  the  quantity  I  have  set  down  as  a 
full  allowance  ;  that  is,  twelve  pounds  in  twenty-four  hour*. 
This  is  the  barrack  allowance  to  troop-  horses,  and  is  always 
found  sufficient.  ■ 

(  To  be  continued.  J  • 
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FLAX. 

Different  opinions  are  held  with  respect  to 
the  period  most  proper  for  pulling  flax. — 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  thought  the  safest 
course  to  take  it  a  little  earlier,  any  thing  lost 
in  quantity  being  in  this  way  made  up  by  su- 
periority of  quality;  besides  when  pulled 
green,  flax  is  not  a  scourge,  though  this  has 
often  been  made  an  objection  to  its  culture. — > 
When  suffered  to  ripen  its  seed  sufficiently, 
flax  is  certainly  a  severe  crop,  though  not 
much  more  so  than  rye-grass,  when  allowed 
to  stand  till  the  seed  is  perfectly  ripened.—* 
But  there  is  no  occasion  for  allowing  any 
great  breadth  of  flax  to  remain  for  seed,  so 
that  little  injury  need  be  sustained  from  this 
cause.  Were  flax  for  seed  only  sown  on  pai> 
ticular  soils,  for  example,  on  newly  broken  up 
moors,  no  detriment  would  follow;  because 
^  these  soils  are  fresh,  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
will  produce  excellent  seed,  even  of  superior 
quality  to  what  can  be  raised  on  land  ol  three 
times  the  value,  if  under  corn  culture. 

The  flax  culture  is  attended  with  many  dif- 
ficulties. The  necessary  operations,  from  the 
sowing  to  the  market,  are,  perhaps,  inconsis- 
tent with  the  farmer's  ordinary  occupations, 
and  it  might  be  desirable  to  divide  the  labour, 
and  to  separate  the  raising  of  flax  from  the 
culture  of  other  crops.  The  farmer  may  sow 
the  land,  but  there  his  labours  ought  to  cease. 
The  assistance  of  another  person  ought  then 
to  be  employed,  and  the  processes  of  pulling, 
watering,  &c.  be  executed  under  his  manage- 
ment. This,  we  believe,  is  the  Dutch  me- 
thod, and  unless  some  system  of  this  kind  be 
adopted,  flax  husbandry  will  never  approach 
that  degree  of  perfection  of  \Ml>ich  it  is  ca- 
pable. 

Some  years  ago,  this  article  was  extensively 
raised  in  some  places,  merely  for  the  seed. — 
It  was  sown  uponfresh  moors,  and  a  handsome 
return  was  generally  received  from  land  com- 
paratively of  little  value.  The  zeal,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  adopted  this  plan  was 
damped  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  purchasers. 
Seed,  however,  was  raised  of  a  quality  equal, 
jf  .not  superior  to  that  imported  from  flolland, 


but  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  foreign  sc£ 
must  be  rcmovpd,  before  that  raised  at  hr^~ 
can  find  a  ready  market.    That  a  partia"  ' 
newal  of  seed  may  be  necessary,  will  nc? 
disputed ;  but  that  it  ought  to  be  impc.j^ 
every  year,  seems  highly  absurd.  Some^ 
mers  have  sown  flaxseed  raised  on  their{jt 
land  for  ten  successive  years,  without  Pcruj^ 
ing  any  degeneracy.  The  money  which  i  ^ 
nually  sent  out  of  the  country  for  impt^ 
seed,  might  surely  be  applied  to  a  better  , 
pose. 


ON  POTATOES. 


de- 
oc- 

on 


(From  the  Irish  Farmer^  Journal  y>ro« 
'   ock 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  w\om 
and  said  upon  the  subject  of  potato  cultivs^ti- 
the  system  seems  to  admit  of  much  imp  be 
ment,  or  rather  indeed  appears  to  be  in  ava- 
of  infancy,  if  we  consider  the  imperfe(  as 
of  that  vegetable,  the  improvements  mind 
covcries  that  are  every  day  teeming  fro  dice 
man  research,  and  falling  upder  the  controu* 
and  management  of  ma^. 

Certainly  experiments  are  not  the  immedi- 
ate province  of  farmers,  who  have  to  meet 
the  landlord,  aj&d  to  encounter  the  vicissitudes 
of  seasons,  and  only  strive  to  make  the  most 
of  their  farm  by  known  practice  or  ancient 
usages,  "however  imperfect  they  may  be — be- 
cause experiments  very  often  prove  abortive 
in  the  hands  of  husbandmen,  owing  to  the 
want  of  science,  and  very  often  to  the  want 
of  means.  It,  therefore,  becomes  an  impe- 
rative duty  for  tl^  landed  interest  to  look  nar- 
rowly into  the  present  practices  of  their  farm- 
ing tenantry,  and  to  set  on  foot  those  neces- 
sary researches,  and,  by  experiments  founded, 
upon  the  most  probable  theories  that  avq  se£ 
forth  in  farming  communications,  accomplish 
if  possible,  results  that  would  bery^t  not  only 
the  present,  but  perhaps  generations  \et  un- 
born. 

The  culture  of  pot^oes,  however  simple  in 
practical  appearance,  by  improved  modes  of 
management  may  probably  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  perfection  with  regard  to  flavour, 
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taste,  and  produce,  which  has  hitherto  baffled 
the  most  skilful  agriculturists  to  obtain ;  for 
if  we  set  up  a  comparison  between  corn  and 
potatoes,  it  will  appear  that  a  default  in  qua- 
t  lity  is  much  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
deserter,  because  corn  may  fail  in  quantity,  but 
Staves  in  general  retain  its  taste  and  flavour,  with 
this  i>  i  exceptions  which  arise  from  wet  wea- 
liave  it  alone.    But  potatoes  are  so  essentially 
**ck  siren  t,  and  so  subject  to  a  change  of  taste, 
qrood ;  tity  and  variety  in  their  species,  that  it  is 
the  froi>nable  to  suppose  there  are  methods  with- 
down.  e  reach  of  science  for  improving  the  qua- 
cver  ou«.and  correcting  the  faults  of  this  impor- 
Edvantaproduction. 

the  firsi  the  first  place  it  seems  to  be  the  proper- 
and  rem*  the  potato  to  require  equal  parts  of 
•ks^y  ».ure,  cold,  and  heat,  as  an  extreme  of 
the  buil^  will  prove  fatal ;  but  as  these  depend 
ought  tc  natural  principles,  they  cannot  be  coun- 
ttecessar,ed  by  human  means,  further  than  by  such 
manger  gement  as  may  tend  to  oppose  the  ri- 
rack  it  i^f  those  elements  in  northern  parallels, 
the  hay  a  too  often  destroy  the  hopes  of  the  far- 
and  trot 

h^seed1*16  Potato  woul(1  carry  with  lt  lts  ba(1 
or^nto  lles  lnrou8n  every  stage  of  management, 
rrough  soils  of  every  sort,  we  might  then 
•n  u~    v  °f  improvement ;  but  as  that  is  not 
VI  ine  case,  potato  culture,  brought  under  the 
laws  of  science,  may  banish  its  defects,  and 
render  it  a  more  palatable  and  nutritious  food 
than  it  has  hitherto  been. 

As  potatoes  are  tedious  and  expensive  to 
manage,  a  failure  must  be  a  heart-breaking 
circumstance.  Therefore  the  farmer,  pre- 
vious to  the  undertaking,  should  look  well  to 
the  state  of  his  land,  to  the  choice  of  his 
seed,  to  the  mode  of  planting,  and  to  the  af- 
ter ipanagcment  of  the  whole;  under  these 
circumstances,  potato  .crops  very  often  defy 
adverse  seasons,  and  many  farmers  have  been 
most  amply  remunerated  by  such  judicious 
management.  Now  as  good  seed  is  an  object 
of  the  first  consideration,  those  of  foreign 
growth  will  always  be  superior  to  seed  of 
home  produce,  and  would,  if  convenient  to 
the  farmer,  amply  compensate  for  extra  ex- 
pense in  a  change  of  seed,  because  potatoes 
degenerate,  and  should  be  renewed  when  any 
decline  is  perceived  in  the  growth  or  quality 
of  the  crop  ;  but  as  this  may  be  inconvenient, 
they  may  be  improved  for  the  purpose  of 


seed  by  planting  a  piece  of  lea  in  ridges, 
every  year,  and  if  the  ground  be  inclined  to 
a  moor,  the  better  the  seed  will  be.  There- 
fore, by  this  simple  mode,  good  seed  may  be 
obtained  and  kept  up  for  many  years.  And  as 
worms  are  most  destructive,  and  worm-eaten 
potatoes  are  very  unprofitable  and  disgust- 
ing, a  thin  sprinkling  of  slaked  lime  on  the 
ridge  or  drill,  previous  to  laying  down  the 
seed,  is  the  best  remedy — a  very  small  quan- 
tity is  sufficient  for  an  acre,  and  the  flavour 
of  the  potato  is  also  much  improved.  So 
simple  a  remedy  should  not  be  neglected ;  for 
it  is  well  known  that  potato  crops  in  many 
farms  have  been  so  preyed  upon  by  worms, 
as  to  be  only  fit  food  tor  pigs  and  cattle.— 
Moor  lands  are  generally  exempt  from  worms, 
so  are  lands  which  are  pared  and  burned, 
old  strong  lea  grounds  are  also  less  subject  to 
the  evil  than  worn  out  lands,  or  those  that  are 
constantly  disturbed;  but  in  all  cases  a  small 
quantity  of  lime,  as  before  mentioned,  will  ef- 
fect an  improvement  worthy  of  agricultural 
notice. 

Early  crops  in  all  soils  have  the  best  chance 
of  escaping  those  mischievous  enemies ;  but 
late  crops  generally  suffer,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  leave  them  in  the  ground  until  late  in  the 
season  to  attain  maturity. 

In  cutting  potatoes  for  seed,  a  top  cut  will 
sprout  and  have  its  produce  in  much  less  time 
than  a  cut  near  the  root.  T  herefore  to  have 
an  early,  even  crop,  separate  the  top  cuts  from 
the  bottom  ones,  and  use  them  for  seed. 

M.  G. 


FALLOWING  OF  LAND. 

It  has  been  lately  observed,  that  "  when 
land  of  a  dry  gravelly  quality  gets  foul,  it 
may  easily  be  cleaned  without  a  plain  sum- 
mer fallow:  as  crops,  such  as  turnips,  &c. 
may  be  substituted  in  its  place,  which  when 
drilled  at  proper  intervals,  admit  of  being 
ploughed  as  often  as  necessary — whereas  wet 
soils,  which  are  naturally  unfit  for  carrying 
such  crops,  must  be  cleaned  and  brought  into 
good  order  by  frequent  ploughings  and  har- 
rowings  during  the  summer  months."  Indeed 
it  is  strenuously  contended,  that  the  most  ju- 
dicious intermixture  of  crops  upon  clay  soils 
will  not  preclude  the  necessity  of  a  summer 
fallow ;  though  it  may  go  a  great  way  in 
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preventing  the  necessity  of  its  being  so  fre- 
quently repeated.  But  another  writer,  whose 
experience  has  been  considerable,  while  he  al- 
lows that  there  is  no  question  at  all  of  the 
merit  of  fallowing  when  compared  with  bad 
courses  of  crops,  and  who  thinks  that,  if  the 
husbandry  is  not  correct  in  this  respect,  the 
fallowist  will  certainly  be  a  much  better  farmer 
than  his  neighbours,  contend^  that  there  are 
courses  which  will  clean  the  foulest  land  as 
well  as  any  summer  fallow,  by  means  of  the 
plants  which  admit  all  the  tillage  of  such  a 
fallow.  "  Cabbages,"  says  he,  «  are  not  planted 
before  June  or  July — winter  tares  admit  of 
three  months  tillage,  if  tillage  be  wanted. — 
Beans,  well  cultivated,  will  preserve  lands 
clean,  which  have  been  cleaned  by  cabbages ; 
and  in  any  case  two  successive  hoeing  crops 
are,"  he  thinks,  "  effective  in  giving  positive 
cleanliness." 

There  are  probably,  however,  many  situa- 
tions of  clayey  soils  so  exceedingly  stiff  and 
wet,  that  though  turnips,  cabbage,  or  bean 
crops  may  be  grown  upon  them,  it  cannot, 
from  the  great  labour  and  difficulty  of  their 
preparation,  and  the  high  degree  of  injury 
that  must  be  done  in  the  eating  or  carrying 
them  off  the  land,  be  to  much  advantage,  or 
such  as  to  admit  of  that  sort  of  culture  dur- 
ing their  growth  that  will  keep  the  ground 
perfectly  clean  from  weeds.  In  such  cases, 
no  course  of  cropping,  however  judicious,  can 
probably  be  effectual  in  this  respect ;  it  is  in- 
deed well  known  to  such  practical  farmers  as 
have  had  the  management  of  soils  of  this 
nature,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  effect- 
ed even  by  summer  fallowing  itself.  It  has 
also  been  justly  observed,  that  soils  of  this  de- 
scription are  so  frequently  from  necessity 
ploughed  over  when  wet,  that  an  adhesion 
and  sourness  is  produced  that  cannot  be  re- 
moved without  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the 
summer's  sun,  and  the  pulverization  afforded 
by  the  repeated  operations  of  the  plough  and 
harrow.  There  is  no  sort  of  crop  that  can  in 
such  cases  supply  the  place  of  fallow,  as  tur- 
nips are  highly  detrimental ;  and  drilled 
beans,  though  they  may  answer  in  the  way  of 
an  assistant  to  fallow,  and  have  the  tendency 
of  keeping  lands  cjean  that  are  already  in  a 
proper  condition,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  ne- 
cessity there  is  of  sowing  them  early,  can  ne- 
ver be  beneficially  substituted  for  the  radi- 
cal improvement  that  is  produced  by  a  clean 
summer  fallow. 


But  even  if  such  sorts  of  land  could  be 
kept  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  weeds  by 
the  judicious  interposition  of  beans,  cabbage* 
or  other  similar  crops  that  might  be  cultivated 
on  them,  it  is  evident  that  the  various  bene- 
ficial products  which  have  been  mentioned, 
and  which  are  the  result,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  perfect  pulverization  and  high  degree  of 
aeration  that  are  produced  by  means  of  sum- 
mer fallowing,  could  never  be  formed  in  such 
an  abundant  manner  as  to  be  of  much  utility 
in  aiding  the  growth  of  crops.  Nor  could 
they  be  in  so  suitable  a  condition  for  the  ad- 
mission and  extension  of  the  absorbent 
roots  of  the  plants  that  may  be  cultivated 
upon  them. 

Yet  though  these  circumstances  may  de- 
monstrate the  practice  of  fallowing  to  be  oc- 
casionally necessary,  and  highly  useful,  on. 
such  wet,  adhesive,  clayey  soils ;  as  the  pro- 
per and  most  advantageous  quantity  of  stock 
for  the  improvement  of  such  farms  can  seldom 
be  kept  where  it  greatly  prevails,  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  practice  should,  in  this  view,  be 
prevented  as  much  as  possible,  by  the  cultiva- 
tion and  growth  of  green  crops  as  often  as 
the  lands  may  be  in  a  state  fit  for  them,  and 
they  can  be  had  recourse  to  with  any  chance 
of  success.  The  ruta  baga,  or  Swedish  tur- 
nips, as  being  a  plant  somewhat  more  adapt- 
ed to  wet,  stiff  soils,  than  either  the  common 
cabbage  or  turnip,  might  probably  in  such 
cases  be  advantageously  substituted  as  a  green 
crop,  and,  by  being  eaten  off  in  the  spring 
months,  when  the  ground  became  sufficiently 
dry  to  bear  the  cattle  or  sheep  without  injury, 
admit  of  a  pea  crop ;  after  which  the  land 
would  probably  be  a  in  suitable  condition  for 
wheat ;  or  a  crop  of  clover  might  be  taken 
and  then  wheat.  But  in  all  such  cases  much 
must  depend  upon  the  degree  of  cleanness, 
pulverization,  and  aeration,  that  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  occasional  use  of  sum- 
mer fallowing. 

There  is  much  variety  in  the  conditions  of 
such  soils  as  may  occasionally  require  the  aid 
of  naked  or  summer  fallowing,  in  order  to 
render  them  suitable  for  the  growth  of  clean 
grain  or  other  crops  ;  some,  from  the  nature 
of  their  situation  and  the  sub-soils  on  which 
they  are  placed,  being  more  inclined  to  the 
retention  of  injurious  moisture  or  wetness 
than  others,  consequently  more  disposed  to 
be  cold,  and  to  the  throwing  up  of  large  crops 
of  weeds ;  while  others,  from  the  large  pro- 
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portion  of  clayey  or  tenacious  loamy  mate- 
rials that  may  be  mixed  and  incoporated  with 
the  pebbly  or  other  ingredients,  may  be  more 
stiff  and  retentive,  and  of  course  more  diffi- 
cult or  more  incapable  of  sufficient  pulveriza- 
tion, and  of  admitting  the  roots  of  such 
plants  as  are  capable  of  being  cultivated 
upon  them,  to  readily  establish  themselves 
and  draw  from  them  proper  supplies  of  nour- 
ishment. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  performing  the 
the  operation,  it  should  always,  like  most 
other  processes  in  husbandry,  be  conducted 
with  a  due  attention  to  the  circumstances  and 
qualities  of  the  soil,  as  more  pulverization  or 
breaking  down  will  evidently  be  required 
where  the  land  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a 
perfect  clay,  than  where  it  has  more  of  the 
loamy  quality,  and  where  the  retention  of 
moisture  is  considerable,  more  regard  will 
be  necessary  to  the  destruction  of  weeds,  than 
where  there  is  a  greater  tendency  to  dryness. 
In  most  cases  where  the  practice  of  naked 
fallowing  is  thought  necessary  to  be  perform- 
ed, the  most  general  method  of  proceeding 
is,  for  the  land  to  be  first  ploughed  up  in  au- 
tumn, a  second  time  after  the  barley  seed  sea- 
son is  finished,  and  two  or  three  times  or 
oftener  afterwards,  as  circumstances  may  ren- 
der necessary ;  the  ground  being  well  broken 
and  reduced  by  means  of  harrowing  in  the  in- 
tervals ot  the  different  ploughings.  It  has  like- 
wise been  long  since  judiciously  recommended, 
both  in  the  preparation  of  lands  by  winter  fal- 
lowing far  barley  crops,  and  summer  fallowing 
lor  those  of  wheat,  that  when  it  is  first  plough- 
ed up  after  the  harvest  is  over  (which  should 
always  be  done  as  deep  as  possible)  no  time 
shou-ld  be  lost  in  rendering  the  new-turned  up 
soil  as  fine  as  possible  by  harrowing :  rs  repeat- 
ed trials  and  attentive  observation  have  fully 
shewn,  that  such  lands  as  are  made  fine  be- 
fore the  sharp  frost  and  winter  rains  come 
on,  receive  a  much  larger  share  of  their  in- 
line nee  than  any  others;  but  that  if  the  land 
be  left  in  a  rough  state,  there  is  seldom  time 
lor  the  rains  and  frost  to  penetrate  or  affect 
more  than  merely  the  outside  of  the  large 
clods  or  lumps  that  are  present.  The  out- 
side may  thus,  indeed,  be  pulverized  ;  but  the 
middle  of  the  lumps,  wherever  they  are  large, 
is  found  nearly  in  the  same  hard,  stiff  stale, 
us  when  tinned  up  by  the  plough.  Hence  it 
h  evident  that  the  benefit  of  the  air,  winter 


rains,  and  frosts,  on  lands  thus  left,  must  be 
only  partial :  and  of  course  the  harrowing  it  in 
the  spring,  especially  when  the  latter  of  these 
are  over,  is  too  late  for  its  receiving  the  full 
benefits  which  might  otherwise  have  accrued 
from  them,  and  the  power  of  promoting  vege- 
tation not  being  nearly  so  great.  Therefore, 
to  make  winter  fallows  as  fine  as  possible  in 
autumn,  and  then  ridge  them  up  in  that  pul- 
verized state,  is  acting  most  agreeably  to  na- 
ture ;  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  surface 
being  thereby  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  land  left  in  the  state  wherein  the  rains 
and  frosts  are  most  easily  admissible  ;  they 
are  consequently  more  capable  of  penetrating 
and  enriching  the  whole  mass  to  a  much, 
greater  extent.  By  this  means,  too,  a  larger 
proportion  of  atmospheric  air  is  involved  and 
incorporated  with  the  mould,  and  of  course 
a  more  perfect  degree  of  aeration  effected. — - 
There  cannot  be  much  doubt,  but  that  by 
well  reducing  such  stiff,  adhesive  soils  as  re- 
quire fallowing,  on  their  being  first  ploughed 
up,  gre<it  advantages  in.  the  way  of  pulve- 
rization may  be  accomplished,  as  in  the  spring 
and  summer  months  they  are  apt  to  cake, 
and  become  so  hard  and  lumpy  as  to  be 
wrought  with  difficulty.  In  order  to  fully  as- 
certain the  utility  of  this  method  of  pre- 
paring fallows,  one  half  of  a  field  of  ten  acres 
was  left  as  nearly  of  an  equal  quality  as  pos- 
sible, in  the  rough  state  after  ploughing  ; 
w  hile  the  other  was  made  very  fine,  by  harrow- 
ing and  beating  in  pieces  any  large  hard  clods 
w  hich  the  harrows  could  not  reduce.  In  tlr» 
followingspring  it  was  observed,  that  that  part 
which  had  been  harrowed  was  much  finer 
without  any  additional  working,  than  the 
other  could  be  rendered  by  repeated  har- 
rowings. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  upon  some  sorts- 
of  Stiff,  clayey  soils,'  where  fallowing  becomes 
necessary,  the  first  ploughings  should  be  given 
if  possible  before  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  season,  and  that  they  should  also  be 
well  reduced  by  means  of  harrowing,  in  or- 
der to  promote  the  decay  of  such  vegetable 
matters  as  may  be  upon  the  surface  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  to  produce  a  more  complete 
state  oi"  pulverization,  and  aeration  of  the  soil, 
rJ  his  is  often  most  usefully  performed  by  ga- 
thering up  the  ridges ;  as  in  that  way  the 
ground  is  not  only  laid  more  dry,  but  the  fur-, 
rows  more  effectually  opened  for  the  draining 
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off  of  the  injurious  moisture.    In  the  second 
ploughing  in  the  spring,  which  is  generally 
before   the  cross-ploughing  is  given,  these 
ridges  ought  to  be  cloven  or  turned  back 
again,  and,  after  lying  a  suitable  length  of 
time,  be  well  harrowed  for  several  times,  and 
occasionally  rolled,  that  sufficient  opportunity 
may  be  given  to  collect  and  remove  every  sort 
of  weed  that  may  be  brought  up  to  the  surface^ 
After  this  business  has  been  properly  perform- 
ed, the  land  may  again  be  ridged  up  by 
means  of  the  plough  ;  by  which  it  is  rendered 
less  affected  by  wetness,  and  the  portions  of 
soil  that  had  not  been  touched  in  the  cross- 
ploughing  stirred.    In  this  way  a  perfectly 
clean  fallow  may  soon  be  procured ;  it  has, 
however,  been  maintained  by  some  writers 
who  have  had  much  opportunity  in  exam  ink- 
ing the  matter,  that  ploughing  only  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  collecting  the  roots  of  the  weeds 
and  removing  them  being  useless  and  impro- 
per.   But  in  the  stiffer  sorts  of  clayey,  wet 
soils,-  where  we  have  conceived  the  fallowing 
system  to  be  chiefly  occasionally  necessary,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  perfectly  clear  of 
different  sorts  of  root-weeds  in  this  way,  from 
the  cloddy  manner  in  which  such  lands  break 
up  in  the  operation  of  the  different  plough- 
ings,  the  earthy  lumps  often  containing  many 
that  are  not  in  the  least  degree  injured  in  their 
power  of  taking  root,  by  the  heat  to  which 
they  may  have  been  exposed  in  such  plough- 
ings.    In  these  cases,  they  can  only  perhaps 
be  effectually  eradicated  and  destroyed  by  the- 
high  degree  of  pulverization  that  may  be  ac- 
complished by  means  of  frequent  harrowing 
and  rollings ;  the  weeds  being  afterwards  care- 
fully removed  by  the  hand. 

In  Norfolk  they  occasionally  make  what  is 
called  a  bastard  summer  till.  If  a  piece  of 
land,  from  which  they  have  mown  a  crop  of 
clover  or  any  artificial  grass,  appears  to  be 
not  sufficiently  clean  for  the  ensuing  wheat 
crops*  they  plough  it  twice,  and,  if  there  is 
time,  thrice  before  harvest,  using  freely  both 
the  roller  (if  it  is  neeesary)  and  tire  harrow. 
They  sometimes  even  make  a  bastard  sum- 
mer till  of  a  pea  stubble,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  it.  As  soon  as  the  peas  are  off  the 
land,  which  oftentimes  happens  four  or  five 
days,  and  sometimes  a  week,  before  the  har- 
vestmen  are  taken  homp,  they  harrow  the 
haulm  up  and  cart  it  off;  plough  the  land 
once  immediately,  and  let  it  lie  till  harvest 


is  over ;  then  give  it  two  cross  ploughings, 
and  a  fourth  preparatory  for  seed,  which 
however,  is  oftentimes  ploughed  in  with  the 
last  earth. 

In  cases  where  manure  is  necessary  to  be 
applied  to  land  after  it  has  been  prepared  by 
the  process  of  summer  fallowing,  it  should  be 
done  according  to  the  nature  of  the  manure 
and  the  circumstances  of  land  in  respect  to 
richness  and  the  state  of  its  tillage.  Lime 
or  marl  is  generally  laid  on  with  the  greatest 
benefit  during  the  summer  months,  as  about 
the  middle  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  Au- 
gust ;  in  which  cases  it  should  be  spread  out 
as  equally  as  possible  over  the  land,  and 
ploughed  in  with  a  very  slight  furrow,  so  as 
only  just  to  mix  and  incorporate  it  with  the 
mould;  as  by  this  means,  where  farm-yard  ma- 
nure is  applied  at  the  time  the  seed  furrows  is 
given,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  calcareous  and 
vegetable  manures,  by  being  thus  more  uni- 
formly blended  with  the  soil,  as  well  as  by 
their  more  extensive  operation  on  each  other, 
afford  more  abundant  and  regular  supplies  of 
nourishment  to  the  crops  during  the  first 
stages  of  their  growth,  and  a  degree  of  heat 
may  be  generated  that  is  highly  favourable  to 
such  states  of  vegetation.  That,  some  advan- 
tage is  afforded  in  this  way  is  evident,  from 
the  rapid  growth  and  great  verdure  that  ge- 
nerally takes  place  where  fallows,  have  been 
managed  in  this  manner. 


From  the  Irish  Farmers1  Journal. 

Sir — In  a  former  letter  on  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, I  recommended  the  introduction  of 
carding  machines  of  a  moderate  size,  to  pre- 
pare the  rolls  of  wool  from  whence  yarn 
might  be  spun  at  home,  by  means  of  the  long 
wheel.  This  measure  alone,  without  any  im^ 
provement  in  the  machinery  appropriated  to 
spinning,,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  much  in- 
crease of  employment  to  our  peasantry.  In 
Saxony,  wool  is  universally  spun  by  hand, 
and  in  New  England,  I  apprehend*  generally. 
Good  mechanists  assure  me  that  hand-spun 
yarn  is  softer,  and  when  wove  felts  better  i-i 
the  fulling  mill  than  mill-spun  yarn ;  yet,  for 
some  species  of  goods  which  do  not  require 
fulling,  the  mill-spun  yarn  may  answer  well. 

I  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  sIioav  how 
spinning  machines,  having  much  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  modern  improvements, 
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may  be  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  the 
Irish  peasant. 

Machines  are  valuable  by  affording  a 
cheaper  means  of  producing  a  particular  fa- 
bric than  we  had  before ;  but  the  choice  of 
the  cheapest  means  must  vary  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  society.     The  spinning  ma- 
chinery which  has  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land has  been  calculated  to  save  time  in  pro- 
ducing yarn  at  the  expense  of  considerable 
sums  of  money,  in  first  cost  aud  repairs — for 
in  England  time  is  precious  and  money  is 
plenty.    In  Ireland  the  reverse  is  true — time 
is  cheap  and  money  is  scarce,  of  course  a 
spinning  machine  on  the  best  possible  con- 
struction for  England  could  not  be  on  the  best 
for  Ireland,  where  the  object  to  be  obtained 
is  so  different.  The  spinning-jennies  in  Eng- 
land are  often  very  large,  containing  several 
hundred  spindles — for  the   Irish  cabins  I 
would  propose  to  have  them  made,  containing 
irom  six  to  twelve.    In  the  English  machines 
the  spindles  stand  at  the  distance  of  2  J  inches, 
which  gives  room  to  collect  a  considerable 
quantity  of  yarn  on  each — for  the  Irish  cabin 
they  should  stand  at  the  distance  of  2  inches 
only,  or  less.  Such  a  machine  will  be  smaller 
and  cheaper  than  if  a  mere  copy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  if  the  copps  (collection  of  yarn  on 
the  spindles)  require  to  be  more  frequently 
removed,  the  loss  of  time  to  the  Irish  peasant 
is  not  of  so  much  consequence. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  what  has  been 
done  in  England  in  the  woollen  manufacture 
has  been  rightly  done,  and  this  is  a  species  of 
error  to  which  we  are  very  liable  in  Ireland. 
Some  years  ago  the  materials  were  worked  up 
in  the  house  of  the  workers,  and  taken  up 
by  the  manufacturer.  It  is  asserted  by  good 
judges  that  the  people  were  happier  under 
this  system  than  since  they  have  been  collect- 
ed into  large  manufactories — they  must  have 
had  better  health.  As  to  morals  there  is  a 
difficulty  on  the  threshold,  when  we  approach 
that  subject.  It  is  the  general  impression  of 
all  well-informed  men,  that  the  profligacy  of 
the  workers  in  the  great  English  manufacto- 
ries, is  such  as  ought  not  to  be  detailed  in 
print.  Happiness,  health,  and  morals  of  the 
workers  arc  of  value  ;  so  that  this  is  our  situ- 
ation, we  have  not  money  to  buy  English 
cloth — if  we  cannot  clothe  ourselves  we  must 
continue  in  rags,  if  we  manufacture  in  large 


factories,  our  people  will  be  as  profligate  as 
the  English  mill-spinners— our  resource  is  to 
introduce  small,  cheap,  but  efficient  spinning 
machinery  to  the  cottiers'  fireside,  where  the 
young  people  who  work  it  may  remain  un- 
der the  wholesome  control  of  their  parents. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 
Whitley  Stokes. 

16,  Harcourt-street,  Dublin. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  WHITE'S  FARRIERY. 
(Continued  from  page  256.) 

The  window  of  the  stable  should  be 
at  the  south-east  end,  and  the  door  at  the  op- 
posite end.    The  window  should  be  as  high 
as  the  ceiling  will  admit  of,  and  in  size  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  stable.    In  one  of 
twelve  feet  high,  it  need  not  come  down  more 
than  four  feet,  and  will  then  be  eight  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  out  of  the  way  of  be- 
ing broken.      The  frame  of  the  window 
should  be  moveable  upon  a  pivot  in  the  centre 
and  opened  by  means  of  a  cord  running  over 
a  pulley  in  the  ceiling,  and  fastened  by  means 
of  another  cord.     With  a  window  of  this 
kind,  in  a  stable  of  three  or  four  horses,  no* 
other  ventilation  will  be  required :  a  person 
never  need  be  solicitous  about  finding  open- 
ings for  the  air    to  enter  when  there  is 
sufficient  room  above,  and  means  for  it  to 
escape.    Where  much  light  is  admitted,  the 
walls  of  a  stable  should  not  be  white,  but  of 
a  stucco  or  lead  colour,  and  better  if  painted, 
for  then  they  may  always  be  washed  clean 
with  soap  and  water,  as  well  as  the  stalls,  rack, 
and  manger;  and  this  should  be  done  once 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  or  a  month  at  furthest. 
If  the  wails  are  boarded  up  to  the  height  of 
about  five  feet,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  stalls, 
painted  of  a  light  wainscot  colour,  it  will 
look  extremely  neat,  and  the  under  part  of 
the  wall  v  ill  be  kept  drier,  and  look  more 
comfortable.    A  stable  should  be  lighted  by 
means  of  an  Argand  lamp  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  and  moveable.    This  will  give  a 
far  better  light,  is  cheaper,  and  more  secure 
than  any  other  contrivance  whatever,  except 
gas-light,  and,  if  properly  trimmed,  will  burn 
without  a   particle  of  smoke.      Instead  of 
having  a  large  corn  chest  in  the  stable,  a 
handsome  seat  may  be  made  at  the  back  of 
the  stable  extending  as  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary: in  this  there  may  be  partitions  to  sepa- 
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rate  the  beans,  or  the  bran,  and  places  may 
be  made  to  rest  the  arms  upon,  so  that  a  gen- 
tleman may  sit  down,  comfortably  in  his  sta- 
ble and  see  his  horses  taken  care  of.    A  stable 
thus  constructed  will  be  found  conducive  to 
the  health  and  the  comfort  of  horses,  and 
will  afford  an  inducement  to  the  groom  to  at- 
tend to  eyery  little  circumstance  which  may 
contribute  to  cleanliness.    He  will  not  allow 
the  smallest  bit  of  dung  to  remain  swept  up 
at  one  end  of  the  stable,  as  it  commonly  is. 
The  pails  should  be  kept  outside,  and  not 
standing  about  the  stable,  as  they  commonly 
are.    If  it  is  necessary  to  take  off  the  chill 
from  water,  it  is  much  better,  and  more  easily 
tlone,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  hot  water, 
than  by  suffering  it  to  stand  in  the  stable  ; 
and  while  the  horses  are  at  exercise,  the  litter 
should  be  all  turned  out  to  dry,  and  the 
brick  floor  well  washed  or  swept  out.  A 
little  fre&h  straw  may  then  be  placed  for  the 
horses  to  stale  upon.    Litter  thus  dried  dur- 
ing the  day  will  serve  again  as  well  as  fresh 
straw  for  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and  perfectly 
free  from  smell.    The  litter  necessary  to  be 
kept  under  a  horse  that  he  may  stale  with 
comfort,  and  without  splashing  himself,  is  not 
considerable,  and  may  be  changed  once  a 
day.    A  great  saving  may  be  made  in  litter 
by  turning  it  out,  and  drying  it  as  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  and  if  a  shed  were  built  adjoining 
a  stable,  it  may  be  done  at  all  times,  and  may 
serve  also  to  exercise  and  clean  a  horse  in  wet 
weather. 

Neither  dogs,  fowls,  nor  goats,  should  ever 
be  permitted  to  enter  a  stable,*  and  dung 
should  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  it.  In 
speaking  of  the  arrangements  of  the  stable,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  what  I  consider  a 
good  contrivance  in  cleaning  horses,  that  is, 
to  have  two  straps,  one  on  each  side  the  stall, 
about  one  yard  from  the  head  of  it.  By  these 
the  horse  may  be  fastened  during  the  time 
he  is  cleaned,  by  which  he  will  be  effectually 
prevented  from  biting  the  manger  or  the 
groom  ;  and  being  kept  back  in  the  stall,  the 
groom  will  be  better  able  to  clean  the  front  of 
his  fore  legs,  chest,  and  neck,  and  be  able  to 
move  round  him ;  this  is  better  than  strapping 

*  When  a  horse  that  has  been  accustomed  to  company 
is  taken  to  a  situation  where  only  one  horse  is  kept,  the  so- 
ciety of  a  goat  may  contribute  to  his  confort,  and  make  him 
more  cheerful  than  he  would  otherwise  be ;  and  cheerfulness 
is  certainly  conducive  to  health. 


him  to  the  rack.  When  the  common  rack 
and  manger  are  preferred,  the  rack  staves 
should  be  straight,  and  brought  nearly  down 
to  the  manger,  and  this  may  easily  be  tlone 
without  the  necessity  of  a  hay-loft,  and  the 
manger  may  be  made  deep  and  wide  as  I 
have  described  it. 


CHAPTER  n. — FEEDING. 


The  best  food  for  horses  is  oats  and  hay ; 
but  it  is  of  importance  that  such  only  should 
be  given  as  are  of  the  best  quality.  Oats  that 
are  musty,  or  that  have  any  degree  of  bad 
smell,  are  not  eaten  with  that  relish  that  good 
sweet  oats  are  ;  therefore  they  are  not  so 
perfectly  digested,  nor  is  the  chyle  that  is 
formed  from  them  so  pure  :  hence  arise  indi- 
gestion, foulness  of  blood,  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  and  general  debility.  This  is  more 
especially  the  consequence  when  the  hay  also 
is  bad.  I  have  known  a  serious  loss  sustained 
by  a  proprietor  of  post  and  coach  horses, 
from  keeping  a  considerable  stock  of  oats, 
and  neglecting  to  turn  them.  Many  horses 
became  glandcred  and  farcied  apparently  in 
consequence  of  this  circumstance.  Beans, 
when  broken  or  bruised,  may  be  an  useful  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  joined  with  oats,  for  horses  whose 
work  is  constant  and  hard ;  but  still  I  think 
this  rather  doubtful,  and  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  really  good  oafs  is  as  good  a  diet  as  a 
hard  working  horse  can  have.  Some  horses, 
it  is  said,  do  not  eat  bruised  oats  with  an 
appetite  ;  in  that  case  it  is  probable  they  do 
not  digest  quite  so  readily  as  those  which  are 
not  bruised.  But  when  we  consider  that  there 
is  often  a  defect  in  the  grinders,  which  causes 
a  horse  to  masticate  slowly  and  imperfectly  ; 
that  horses  have  sometimes  a  voracious  ap- 
petite, and  swallow  a  considerable  part  of  their 
corn  without  chewing  it ;  and  as  corn  that  is 
swallowed  unbroken  is  known  to  be  indigesti- 
ble ;  the  bruising  of  oats  must  be  considered 
as  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  article.  Another  circumstance  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  that  when  oats  are  taken  into  the 
stomach  unbroken,  being  indigestible,  they 
cause  a  great  deal  of  useless  exertion  of  the 
stomach  in  endeavouring  to  digest  them. 
This  exertion  is  not  only  useless,  but  very  in- 
jurious, gradually  weakening  that  important 
organ,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  many  dis- 
eases, especially  that  named  flatulent  colic,  or 
gripes. 
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It  is  generally  thought,  and  I  have  been  of 
the  same  opinion,  that  chaff,  especially  of 
clover,  is  an  useful  addition  to  oats,  in  caus- 
ing them  to  be  perfectly  masticated.    It  is 
also  thought,  that  if  the  horse's  hay  were 
given  principally,  or  even  wholly  in  the  form 
of  chaff,  it  would  be  the  means  of  a  great  sav- 
ing of  hay,  as  well  as  of  insuring  a  perfect 
mastication  of  the  oats.    There  are  circum- 
stances to  be  considered,  however,  which  may 
make  rather  against  this  opinion.  Horses 
certainly  prefer  eating  hay  from  the  rack  : 
and  when  it  is  good,  and  given  four  times  a 
day  in  small  quantities,  the  horse  will  eat  his 
allowance  with  avidity,  or  with  that  appetite 
which  will  insure  a  perfect  digestion  and  assi- 
milation of  the  food,  and  so  will  it  be  with 
oats  when  they  are  good,  cleanly  sifted,  and 
given  in  small  portions  at  a  time ;  and  if 
? pread  thinly  on  the  bottom  of  a  wide  manger 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  his  eating  them  too 
greedily.    If  he  has  any  sharp  edges  in  his 
grinders  which  prevent  him  from  masticating 
properly,  they  must  be  rasped  or  filed,  as  will 
be  described  hereafter.    Oats  tlius  given,  and 
not  in  excess,  but  duly  proportioned  to  the 
horse's  work,  will  be  perfectly  masticated,  di- 
gested, and  assimilated  ;  the  chyle  formed 
from  .such  a  diet,  and  so  dispensed,  will  be 
pure,  and  consequently  the  blood  will  be  so 
also.    Now  let  us  contrast  with  this  simple, 
wholesome,  and  economical  mode  of  feeding, 
that  which  is  commonly  adopted.    The  hay, 
in  the  first  place,  is  either  of  indifferent  or 
bad  qualify,  and  given  in  unlimited  quantity. 
The  oats  are  generally,  perhaps,  tolerably 
good  ;  but  sometimes  they  are  indifferent,  or 
even  musty  and  unwholesome  ;  they  are  dis- 
pensed irregularly,  and  often  in  too  large 
cjuantitics  at  a  time,  and  so  thrown  into  the 
nangerthat  a  horse  may  easily  fill  his  mouth, 
and  in  such  away,  that  he  must  of  necessity 
.swallow  some  of  them   unmasticatcd   or  un- 
broken.   This  is  more  especially  the  case 
v.  hen  two  or  more  horses  are  feeding  together 
without  a  separation  ;  each  of  them  is  eager  to 
finish  his  allowance  as  quickly  as  possible,  in 
order  to  rob  bis  neighbour ;  and  in  doing  this, 
however  perfect  his  teeth  may  be,  he  cannot 
avoid  swallowing  some  of  his  corn  without 
chewing  it. 

In  the  usual  way  of  feeding  and  treating 
horses,  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
.stomach  when  they  are  put  to  work,  but  fre- 


quently they  are  put  into  a  chaise,  or  coach, 
or  ridden  off  at  a  quick  rate  with  their 
stomachs  loaded  with  tbod  ;  the  consequence 
of  this  has  often  been  gripes,  inflammation  of 
the  bowels,  and  even  sudden  death.  In  the 
simple  and  ecomical  mode  of  feeding  I  recom- 
mend, the  horse  is  always  ready  for  his  work, 
digestion  goes  on  rapidly,  every  particle  of 
nutriment  that  is  contained  in  tjia  food  is 
extracted  by  the  stomach  without  any  inju- 
rious exertion,  and  is  converted  into  pure 
blood.  But  when  the  stomach  is  loaded,  as 
in  the  other  case,  even  with  good  food,  di- 
gestion is  always  imperfect,  and  performed 
with  difficulty  ;  and  when  the  hay,  as  it  of- 
ten is,  is  bad,  the. consequence  is  still  worse. 
The  stomach,  by  such  management,  is  sure  to 
become  in  time  more  or  less  diseased;  and 
when  this  happens,  a  foundation  "is  laid  for 
many  diseases. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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Doctor  Anderson  is  a  well  known  writer  of 
.great  ability  and  experience  in  agricultural  af- 
fairs ;  we  have  occasionally  made  use  of  the 
valuable  information  presented  to  the  world 
in  his  works.  In  the  year  1800,  a  project  for 
establishing  a  national  experimental  farm  was 
in  contemplation,  on  which  subject  the  Dr. 
drew  up  the  remarks  to  which  we  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  N.  W.  Society. — In  making 
these  extracts  a  liberty  has  been  taken  of  cur- 
tailing and  selecting  in  such  a  way  as  appear- 
ed suitable  to  the  nature  of  this  publication. 
Our  object  is  to  shew  the  importance  of  accu- 
rate experiments  in  farming,  an  art  confessed- 
ly so  difficult  and  complicated,  and  also  the 
necessity  of  a  systematic  arrangement  of  de- 
tached experiments,  in  order„that  agriculture 
may  be  carried  to  the  Highest  perfection. 

There  are  three  things  (according  to  the 
Doctor)  which  demand  the  attention  of  the 
farmer.  1st — The  culture  of  particular 
crops,  the  melioration  of  particular  soils,  and 
the  rearing  of  particular  animals.  This  may 
*>e  called  the  practical  department. 

2d — The  distribution  of  labour,  so  as  to 
diminish  expense,  to  perfect  as  well  as  to  fa- 
cilitate every  operation,  and  to  convert  the 
products  of  the  farm  to  the  most  beneficial 
purpose.  This  may  be  called  the  economical 
department. 

3d — The  selection  of  those  objects  for  cul- 
tivating and  rearing,  that  will,  in  every  case 
and  variety  of  circumstance?,  turn  out  the 
most  profitable  to  the  farmer,  and  beneficial 
-to  the  public.  This  may  be  called  the  physi- 
cal department. 

Before  agriculture  can  be  carried  to  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  every  particular 
respecting  .each  of  these  three  departments 
must  be  fully  known.  This  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, however,  no  man  can  seriously  hope, 
ever  to  see  attained— yet  something  is  already 
known  in  each  of  these  departments.  The 
question  at  present  before  us  is — what  mea- 
sures are  most  likely  to  promote  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge. in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments^ and  towards  which  an  experimental 
larm,  if  it  xan  be  -established,  ought  to  be 


chiefly  directed  ?  For  although  it  is  impos- 
sible in  practice  to  keep  these  three  depart- 
ments completely  distinct,  yet  it  will  be  found 
if  improvements  in  one  of  these  classes  be 
our  principal  object,  the  mode  of  procedure 
must  be  very  different  from  that  which  would 
be  required,  if  the  inquiries  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  another  department;  and  k  is  of 
much  importance  that  such  a  plan  only  should 
be  adopted  as  the  nature  of  the  institution 
shall  be  best  calculated  to  effect.  To  enable 
the  public  mind  to  form  a  decisive  judgment 
in  this  particular,  is  the  object  of  Doctor  An- 
derson's remarks. 

No  branch  of  agriculture,  says  our  author, 
has  been  so  much  adverted  to,  or  has  been 
carried  to  such  perfection  by  practical  far- 
mers, as  that  which  I  have  first  mentioned, 
and  which,  on  that  account,  I  have  called  the 
practical  department.  Indeed,  the  business 
of  the  farmer  from  the  beginnip^  >f  the  world 
till  the :  re«ent  tiaie  has  beeitdUolfdise  than  a 
series  8f  detached  experiments,  on  the  best 
mode  of  cultivating  the  particular  crops 
which  have  attracted  the  farmer's  notice,  on 
the  description  of  soil  which  he  possesses,  and 
under  the  influence  of  that  climate  in  which 
he  lives^  or  of  rearing  such  animals  as  had 
come  within  his  reach,  upon  the  food  he  has 
been  able  to  provide  for  them.  In  this  way 
he  has  made  a  greater  diversity  of  experi- 
ments than  could  be  made  on  any  farm  that 
might  be  established  at  the  public  expense  in 
a  thousand  years.  These  experiments,  too, 
have  been  so  often  repeated  by  individuals  un- 
der all  diversities  of  seasons  and  climates,  as 
to  give  a  body  of  useful  inductions  to  practi- 
cal farmers  that  could  not  otherwise  have  ever 
been  attained. 

What  is  chiefly  wanted  in  this  department 
is,  not  so  much  to  make  new  experiments,  as 
to  collect  and  arrange  those  that  have  already 
been  made  by  the  most  judicious  practical 
farmers  every  wheie;  and  by  comparing 
these,  and  adverting  to  the  variations  in  re- 
spect to  soil,  climate,  and  other  circumstances, 
to  collect  a  body  of  practical  directions  which 
could  not  fail  to  prove  of  great  national  uti- 
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lity,  were  these  directions  to  be  so  printed  as 
to  tall  within  the  reach  of  practical  farmers.f 
For  the  circumstance  that  has  hitherto  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  agriculture  under  this 
department,  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  know- 
ledge in  it,  as  the  difficulty  of  diffusing  that 
knowledge  among  the  persons  to  whom  it 
could  prove  useful.  A  farmer  is  necessarily 
confined  to  a  narrow  spot,  without  knowing 
that  a  practice,  perhaps  much  better  than  his 
own,  has  been  long  pursued  in  another  dis- 
trict. His  views  are  limited,  too,  in  regard 
to  the  objects  that  he  might  successfully  rear 
or  cultivate,  in  regard  to  all  which  particu- 
lars be  might  be  instructed  by  means  of  a 
publication  of  the  nature  here  hinted  at,  espe- 
cially if  accompanied  by  a  few  lucid  experi- 
ments on  certain  subjects,  to  which  we  shall 
advert  more  particularly  hereafter. 

With  regard  to  the  second  head,  which  has 
been  styled   the  economical  department  of 
agriculture,  it  falls  so  peculiarly  within  the 
province  of  the  practical  farmer,  and  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  to  carry  it  to  any  de- 
gree of  perfection  by  any  other  stimulus  than 
the  hope  of  gain  to  be  realized  by  personal 
exertion,  that  I  consider  every  experimental 
institution  that  eould  be  formed  by  a  society 
with  this  view,  as  altogether  chimerical.    It  is 
a  branch  of  agriculture,  however,  which  may 
be  considered  as  yet  in  its  infant  state. — 
"When  landed  gentlemen  shall  become  so  far 
enlightened  as  to  see  how  much  their  own  in- 
terest might  be  promoted  by  a  liberal  policy 
to  their  tenants,  they  would  then  sec  a  pro- 
gress in  agricultural  exertions  that  would 
astonish  them,  not  less  by  the  generous  inde- 
pendence of  mind  it  would  inspire  in  the  te- 
nants, than  by  the  liberal  supplies  with  which 
their  own  coffers  would  be  filled  without  any 
painful  effort  on  their  part  to  effect  it. 

It  remains,  then,  that  an  experimental  farm 
ou^ht  to  l>e  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  questions  referable  to  the  third  class 
above  enumerated — namely,  the  selection  of 
those  objects  for  cultivating  or  rearing,  that 
will,  in  every  case  and  variety  of  circum- 
stances, turn  out  the  most  profitable  to  tlie 
I    m« — which   is  what    I  denominate  the 


physical  department.  Indeed,  these  investi- 
gations are  of  a  nature  so  intricate,  and  re- 
quire such  a  painful  attention,  and  such  a  dis- 
crimination of  circumstances  before  truth  can 
be  attained,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
individual,  in  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  business, 
to  attempt  the  enterprise  with  a  reasonable 
hope  of  success.  The  expense,  too,  that  roust 
be  incurred  for  procuring  the  aid  of  talents 
capable  of  directing  these  investigations,  and 
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the  hands  necessary  for  executing  them  with 
propriety,  are  such  as  cannot  come  wkhin 
the  reach  of  mere  practical  farmers;  and 
were  that  expense  to  be  incurred  by  a  man  of 
high  rank,  who  was  incapable  of  judging  ac- 
curately in  this  respect  for  himself,  he  would 
find  it  so  impossible  to  gua^gainst  the  im- 
positions of  plausible,  designing  men,  that  his 
money  would  be  worse  than  thrown  away,  as 
it  might  be  perverted  for  the  dissemination  of 
error  by  means  of  inaccurate  experiments, 
instead  of  the  establishment  of  truth.  Hence 
it  is,  that  though  there  are  innumerable  facts 
of  the  utmost  importance  under  this  head, 
which  must  be  clearly  ascertained  before  we 
can  advance  a  single  step  with  certainty,  yet 
there  is  not  the  smallest  prospect  that  ever 
these  facts  can  be  ascertained,  unless  it  shall 
be  done  under  the  influence  of  an  institution 
such  as  is  now  proposed.    And  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  plan  should  be 
well  digested  at  the  commencement  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  the  principles  upon  which  it 
rests  thoroughly  understood,  so  as  to  admit  ot 
its  beingfaftcrwards  prosecuted  in  a  steady 
and  consistent  manner,  it  is  necessary  that 
these  principles  should  now  be  developed  with 
the  utmost  precision,  that  they  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  subscribers  for  their  considera- 
tion, before  any  expense  shall  have  been  in- 
curred. 

The  practical  farmer,  considered  in  this 
point  of  view,  may  be  compared  to  an  artist, 
who  is  furnished  with  a  certain  number  of  ma- 
terials on  which  he  may  work,  and  of  which 
he  is  to  make  the  best  use  he  can.  If  the 
materials  given  him  he  of  a  worse  kind  than 
others  he  might  have  had,  his  work  must  be 
imperfect— or  if  the  tools  employed,  or  the 
process  pursued  be  rude  and  awkward,  n* 
work  will  be  defective  and  expensive,  com- 
I>arcd  to  what  it  might  have  been.  If  thl 
man  shall  be  obliged  to  go  in  quest  of  raw 
materials  to  work  upon,'  instead  of  taking 
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those  which  are  brought  to  his  hand,  he  must 
not  only  desert  his  own  business  for  the  time, 
and  thus  hurt  his  family,  but  he  may  be  also 
greatly  imposed  upon  in  regard  to  those  new 
materials.  Hence  it  will  happen  that  a  cau- 
tious man  in  this  profession  ever  must,  and 
ought  to  be  extremely  shy  to  depart  from  the 
path  he  knows,  and  to  deviate  into  those 
whieh,  though  alluring,  may  in  the  end  lead 
him  into  distressing  embarrassments.  Are 
such  men,  under  these  circumstances,  to  be 
blamed  for  acting  with  caution  ?  or  do  they 
act  unwisely  if  they  insist  that  before  they 
adopt  any  new  thing,  It  shall  first  be  proved 
by  the  most  decisive  experiments,  that  they 
cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  in  regard  to  the 
practice  or  fact  in  question?  Where,  I  ask, 
are  such  experiments  to  be  found  ? 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  occurs  to  an 
attentive  farmer  is,  the  importance  of  ascer- 
taining, wiuh  the  greatest  precision,  what  are 
the  particular  crops  which  will  procure  him 
the  greatest  possible  profit,  and  the  individual 
animals  whicih  it  would  be  most  beneficial  for 
him  to  sustain  on  his  farm,  all  circumstances 
of  situation,  -climate,  capital,  &c.  being  duly 
considered.  No  sooner  does  he  enter  into  parti- 
culars in  this  department,  than  he  finds,  that 
instead  of  the  certainty  he  wishes  for,  he 
meets  with  nothing  but  conjectures  and  opi- 
nions, which  leave  trim  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, to  which.point  soever  he  turns  himself. 

Wheat,  we  shall  suppose,  is  the  first  crop 
that  attracts  his  notice,  in  regard  to  which  he 
finds  that  there  are  two  or  three  kinds  usually 
cultivated  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  that 
some  men  prefer  one  kind  and  some  another, 
without  his  being  able  to  discover  one  unde- 
niable fact  upon  which  these  different  opi- 
nions are  founded.  That  one  sort  has  some- 
times yielded  a  greater  crop  than  another  on 
certain  soils,  in  particular  seasons,  he  finds 
little  reason  to  doubt ;  but  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances which  occasion  these  variations, 
or  their  amount,  he  in  vain  attempts  to  learn ; 
in  short  it  is  not.  known.  He  has  heard  also, 
that  there  are  many  other  varieties  of  wheat 
which  he  lias  never  seen,  and  which,  most  pro- 
bably, have  each  of  them  some  distinctive 
qualities,  that  might  make  them  more  or  less- 
eligible  in  particular  circumstances,  were  those 
distinctive  qualities  precisely  ascertained — but 
this  he  finds  has  not  only  not  been  done,  but, 
from  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  to  .practical 


ed  the  possible  advantages  whieh  might  result 
from  such  an  inquiry.  The  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  the  varieties  of  barley,  rye,  oats, 
pease,  Jbeans,  and  every  other  crop  which  is 
cultivated.  To  remove  the  suspicion  of  un- 
necessary refinement,  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  adduce  some  well  authenticated  facts  under 
this  head,  which  will  establish  the  utility,  if 
not  the  necessity  of  a  particular  investigation 
of  the  objects  belonging  to  this  class. 

No  particular  crop  has  attracted  so  much 
of  the  attention  of  farmers  in  Scotland,  as 
oats.  Oatmeal  is  the  food  of  the  greater  part^ 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  and  the 
oat  can  be  made  to  grow  on  perhaps  a  greater 
diversity  of  soils,  (especially  if  nc-vly  re- 
claimed) and  under  greater  varieties  as  to  cli- 
mate, soil,  culture,  and  other  circumstances,, 
liian  any  other  crop  whatever.  Of  course 
greater  occasion  has  been  given  in  that  coun- 
try to  remark  the  peculiarities  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties  of  oats,  when  accidentally  sown, 
in  the  same  district,  in  situations  that  proved 
favourable  to  the  one,  and  unfavourable  to 
the  other,  than  has  taken  place  with  respect 
to^any  other  kind  of  grain.  Hence  it  has 
happened,  that  the  peculiarities  of  some  of 
the  different  kinds  of  oats,  have  been  more 
precisely  ascertained  than  those  of  other  kinds 
of  corn.  Omitting  other  varieties,  I  shall 
instance  two.  One  of  these  yields  a  small, 
thin  grain,  which  weighs  very  well,. And  yields 
a  good  quantity  of  meal  when  thoroughly  ri- 
pened ;  it  is  moderately  early ;  it  affords  a  long 
straw,  moderately  strong,  and  will  yield  a  to- 
lerable crop  upon  land  of, a  very  poor  quali- 
ty •;  but  if  it  be  sown  upon  rich  land,  it  grows 
with  so  muck  luxuriance,  as  to  run  a  great 
risk  of  lodging,  and  of  being  rotted  entirely 
before  it  be  ripe,  in  a  moist  season.  This  va- 
riety is  known  by  the  name  of  Blainzlie  oat, 
from  a  farm  of  that  name  in  Berwickshire, 
where  it  has  been  cultivated,  without  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  sort,  for  time  immemo- 
rial, and  from  whence  it  has  been  gradually 
diffused  over  most  parts  of  Scotland. 
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(From  the  Scotch  Magazine. J 

A  proposal  for  establishing  Schools  wherein  practical  Agri- 
culture might  be  taught. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

— I  am  now  residing  with  a  friend  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  am  most 
forcibly  struck  with  the  careless,  slovenly 
manner  of  his  farm  servants.  This  induces 
me  to  send  you  this  letter,  in  hopes  that  some 
of  your  correspondents  will  point  out  the  best 
mode  of  removing  this  very  general  com- 
plaint among  agriculturists. 

Farm  servants  are  in  many  cases  ignorant 
of  the  proper  modes  of  performing  the  se- 
veral operations  of  agriculture  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  cattle ;  such  as  herding,  driving 
cleaning,  feeding,  &c.  or  ploughing,  sowing, 
harrowing,  rolling,  &c.  and  their  general  de- 
portment is  often  careless  and  disgusting  — 
Not  possessing  any  sense  of  shame,  they 
think  nothing  of  breaking  or  losing  imple- 
ments, destroying  food,  or  injuring  cattle; 
and  a  hundred  reproofs  from  the  master 
serve  no  end  but  that  of  irritating  his  own 
mind,  and  confirming  his  resolution  of  turn- 
ing them  off  at  next  term  time.  Thus  ser- 
vants pass  from  one  master  to  another  with- 
out gaining  amendment. 

There  are  many  causes  that  contribute  to 
this  evil  ;  but  the  principal  one  is  the  little  at- 
tention masters  pay  to  tire  instruction  of  their 
servants  when  young;  or  rf  they  do  in  any 
degree,  their  haughty  domineering  manner 
serves  nnlv  to  create  disgust  between  the  par- 
ties, which  can  never  end  in  advantage  to  ei- 
ther. But,  in  place  of  this,  were  masters  pa- 
tiently to  instruct  them  in  a  mild  conciliating 
way,  joined  at  the  same  time  with  firmness 
and  determination,  convincing  them  it  was 
equally  for  their  own  advantage  to  do  things 
properly,  8tC.  servants  might  then  become  ex- 
pert at  performing  every  operation,  and  de- 
tent and  tractable  in  their  behaviour;  the 
great  benefit  of  which  would  be  felt  by  nil  par- 
ties ever  afterwards. 

Servants  (I  think)  have  become  much 
worse  since  the  MM  of  farms  have  been  In- 
creased ;  and,  from  the  style  and  mode  of 
life  that  farmers  have  now  got  into,  few  of 
them  have  such  a  virtuous  taste  as  to  engage 
in  the  reformation  or  instruction  of  their  ser- 


vants. It  appears  vain,  therefore,  to  imagine 
that  this  evil  will  be  remedied  by  every  indi- 
vidual farmer  instrocting  his  own  servants. — 
What  appears  to  me  the  only  probable  me- 
thod, would  be  to  establish  farming  schools, 
where  young  people,  before  they  commenced 
farm  servants  in  general,  would  be  taught 
how  to  perform  every  operation  of  agriculture 
and  rural  economy,  the  duty  of  servants  to 
masters,  &c 

What  I  call  a  school,  might  just  be  a  farm 
managed  by  a  farmer  supposed  to  have  a 
suitable  temper,,  disposition,  and  abilities. — 
Such  schools  should  be  distributed  here  and 
there  throughout  the  country,  so  as  farmers 
of  every  description  may  have  proper  ser- 
vants; and  that  those  farmers  at  a  distance 
may  change,  as  it  were,  the  kind  of  servants* 
if  they  choose,  by  sending  to  a  different 
school  (which  would  tend  also  to  improve 
agriculture.)  A  committee  of  subscribers 
should  be  appointed  to  establish  these  schools, 
direct  their  general  management,  and  inspect 
them  annually.  When  in  the  field,  they 
might  perform  every  operation  in  agriculture, 
and  answer  many  questions  respecting  cattle 
and  other  subjects  to  the  committee.  For- 
mer pupils  might  also  attend  to  compete  for 
premiums,  which  would  keep  up  a  proper 
spirit  of  emulation,  over  the  whole  coun- 
try* 

To  indemnify  the  farmer  chosen  as  school- 
master for  these  schools,  he  should  be  allowed 
one  or  more  years'  service,  according  to  the 
age,  strength,  &c.  of  the  pupils ;  upon  pro- 
viding them  with  victuals  during  that  time; 
or  upon  providing  victuals  and  so  much  money 
for  clothes,  in  the  case  of  some  servants  who 
could  not  afford  to  find  clothes  for  one  year, 
but  who  might  serve  a  longer  time  on  that 
account. 

Supposing  these  schools  established,  the 
farmers  of  the  surrounding  country  should 
make  all  their  servants  pass  through  them 
(which  would  make  no  difference  in  their  scar- 
city any  more  than  the  present  mode  of 
changing  servants  does) ;  and  none  should 

•  Perhaps  the -l>cst  ti;n2  f;,r.  this  inspection  of  the  com- 
mit tec  would  be  two  or  three  week  .  before  harvos*,  whan  they" 
might  both  mow  hay  and  reap  corn  (though  not  ripe.)—1 
At  another  time  they  might  plough  and  sow,  and  perform 
every  other  part  of  operative  work. 
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hire  a  young  man  who  had  not  previously  at- 
tended these  schools  at  least  one  year,  and 
had  received  a  certificate  of  hi*  character, 
abilities,  and  natural  temper,  from  the  school- 
master. There  are  many  other  things  that 
will  occur  respecting  the  formation  and  ma- 
nagement of  these  schools,  which  would  take 
up  too  much  room  to  mention  here.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  scheme,  in  every  light 
1  can  view  it,  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
those  concerned  ;  and  tend  to  promote  agri- 
culture, and  the  general  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try. But  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  your  correspondents  before  I  say  any  thing 
farther. — I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

El  RON  A* 


ON  MANGEL  WURZEL. 

( F)  om  the  Munstcr  Farmers"  Magazine.) 

Sir— When  the  Cork  Agricultural  Society 
signified  to  me  (through  yon)  a  wish  for  in- 
formation on  the  culture  of  Mangel  Wurzel, 
a  root  to  which  for  two  seasons  I  had  paid 
much  attention,  1^  was  highly  flattered  by 
their  call,  and  promised,  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond yearj  to  givo  them  every,  necessary  in- 
struction. 

Feeling  now  that  f  arri  not  yet  able  to  give 
them  the  full  satisfaction  I  could  wish,  rather 
than  wait  longer,  I  think  it  better  to  commit 
nicate  some  desultory  observations,  that  may 
encourage  others  to  take  up  the  culture  of 
this  most  promising  vegetable,  and  aid  me  in 
the  pursuit  of.  its  natural  history,,  habits, 
and  uses.. 

I  do  not  now  consider  myself  as  addressing, 
your  Society  in  general,  or  as  inviting  the 
practical  agriculturist  to  open  at  once  this 
new  field,  1  wish  to  •  communicate  with  ano- 
ther personage  scarcely  yet  in  existence, 
but,  without  whose,  aid,  our  valuable, 
and  interesting. science  will,  I  fear,  . make  but. 
a?  slow  and,  uncertain,  progress ;  I  mean  the 
experimental  agriculturist,  who  feels  the  way. 
for  himself  and  others,  on  a  most  diminutive 
scale,  and.  under  every  variety  of  circum- 
stances, acquiring  knowledge  to  be  after- 
wards made  use  of  in  extensive  practice. 

I'have  already  ventured  to  invite  one  re- 
spectable member  of  your  Society  to  assume 


this  character,  and  when  I  lighten  the  great 
pressure  of  correspondence  now  upon  me, 
shall  probably  again  address  your  Society 
on  this  subject,  a  sort  of  division  of  labour 
perhaps  more  necessary  in  our  branch  than 
any  other. 

That  the  culture  of  Mangel  WurzeL 
should  be  proceeded  on  with  caution  is. 
plain  from  its  having  been  introduced  into 
this  country  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  ago,  tried  for  a  few  years,  and  then 
given  up. 

I  was  scarcely  an  agriculturist  at  that  time,, 
but  remember  well  that  the  eulogiums  lavish- 
ed on  this  new  plant,  were  chiefly  bestowed 
on  its  leafy  produce ;  certainly  not  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  this  country,  in  the  lat- 
ter autumnal  season,  when  our  gramina  are 
so  luxuriant;  while  its  real  value,  derived 
from  its  immense  saccharine  root,  seemed  to 
be  held  out  as  a  secondary  consideration; 
perhaps  the  abandonment  of  its  culture  at1 
that  time  arose  from  this  misdirection. 

Two  years  ago  the  Marchioness  of  Salis- 
bury, with  whom  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
in  communication  on  agricultural  subjects, 
wishing  to  benefit  her  native  country  by  the. 
introduction  of  a  root  of  which  she  enter- 
tained, deservedly,  a  very  high  opinion,  sent 
me  some  of  its  seed,  which  I  cultivated  with 
much  care,  though  in  my  absence  not  well 
seconded  by  my  gardener. 

Last  year  her  Ladyship  was  so  good  as  to 
repeat  her  present  on  a  much  greater  scale; 
but  the.  dreadful  weather  through  April, 
May,  and  the  first  - half  of  June,  fatal  to  so 
many  of  our  garden  seeds,  proved  highly  in- 
jurious to  my  Mangel  Wurzel ;  reducing  my 
intended  crop  from  three  acres  to  three  roods; 
and  by  the  necessary  mixture  of  plants  of 
different  periods,  to  fill  up  vacancies,  disabled 
me  from  acquiring  by  experience  the  know- 
ledge of  its  proper  period,  which  I  was  most 
anxiously  seeking. 

For  the  encouragement  of  all,  1  shall  str.te 
such  facts  relative  to  the  Mangel  Wurzel  as 
I  myself  can  answer  for,  giving  my  authority 
for  such  others  as  were  out  of  the  rraeh  of  my 
own  observation. 

My  own  crop  of  1810,  (weighed  willi  great 
care)  amounted  to  the  rate  cf  36  tons  to  tlie 
English  acre. 
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Lady  Salisbury  informed  me,  that  her's  of 
of  the  same  year,  reached  54;  and  my  rela- 
tion, the  Rev.  E.  Thackeray,  who  saw  both 
crops,  assured  me  that  her  Ladyship's  was  far 
superior  to  mine. 

In  1811,  my  crop  was  so  mutilated  that  I 
did  not  weigh,  but  the  Marchioness  writes  to 
me  that  her's  reached  60  tons, 

I  luckily  had  sent  some  of  her  Ladyship's 
seed  to  my  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  B.  Simp- 
son, seedsman,  College-green,  with  whom  I 
often  communicate,  and  he  informs  me  he 
estimated  his  produce  at  from  90  to  100 
tons  to  the  Irish,  acre,  pretty  much  the  same 
with  Lady  Salisbury's. 

As  to  quality,  I  was  able  in  1810  to  ascer- 
tain two  important  points,  the  great  liking 
of  cattle  for  this  root,  and  its  excellent  effect 
upon  my  milk. 

After  having  repeatedly  satisfied  myself  on 
this  last  point,  the  question  was  tried  with 
suspicious  accuracy  in  my  presence,  repeat- 
edly, by  my  respectable  friends,  Dr.  Bruce, 
and  Mr.  Joy,  of  Belfast ;  who  pronounced 
the  Milk  from  Mangel  Wurzel  to  be  some- 
what richer  than  that  from  Fiorin,  and  very 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  cows  fed  in  the 
usual  way. 

The  Scotch  Committee  sent  over  to  inspect 
me  late  in  October,  1811,  pronounced  differ- 
ently ;  they  made  the  Fiorin  milk  somewhat- 
richer  than  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  and  both 
far  superior  to  the  milk  of  my  cows  not  yet. 
housed. 

This  experiment  was  not  a  fair  one,  as  I 
had  commenced  with  the  shotten  Mangel 
Wurzel,  in  which  the  eflurt  to  produce  seed 
must  have  exhausted  the  richest  and  most  sac- 
charine juices  of  the  plant. 

As  to  the  fattening  powers  of  Mangel 
Wurzel,  I  have  establibhed  them  to  my  full 
EitisttCtien  this  winter;  rny  people  (almost  as 
little  disposed  to  adopt  or  approve  novelties 
as  John  Bull  himself)  admitting  cordially 
that  we  had  never  tried  any  species  of  food 
which  had  brought  forwnrd  my  cattle  so  ra- 
pidly. Perhaps  it  may  have  been  prejudieo, 
but  I  faneicd  the  flavour  of  the  meat  superior, 
and  that  as  Lady  Salisbury  had  told  me,  it 
was  nicely  marbled. 

It  may  now  be  expected  that  I  shall  give 
some  instructions  relative  to  the  culture  of  a. 


vegetable,  in  whose  favour  I  have  said  so 
much ;  but  I  am  not  addressing  the  practical 
farmer,  I  am  conferring  with  mere  experimen- 
talists, feeling  their  way  like  myself,  and 
shall  simply  tell  how  I  mean  to  proceed  this 
spring. 

April  10th,  I  shall  now  sow  one-third  of 
my  nursery  bed  for  transplanting;  the  15th 
the  second  third  ;  and  the  last,  on  the  20th. 

What  I  mean  to  stand  where  sown,  I 
shall  sow  in  drills,  April  15,  and  continue 
to  sow  every  fifth  day  until  May  fifth. 

The  distances  in  the  drills,  and  between 
the  drills  shall  be  twenty-two  inches. 

The  points  to  which  I  mean  chiefly  to  di- 
rect my  attention  this  season ;  are  first  to 
find  out  the  best  seasons  for  sowing  the  seed- 
ling bed,  and  the  drills  which  are  to  remain — 
those  sown  too  early  running  to  seed,  those 
too  late  not  having  time  to  attain  full 
size. 

Secondly,,  to  observe  whether  the  undis- 
turbed plant,  or  those  which  have  been  trans- 
planted, become  largest. 

Thirdly,  to  determine,  Whether  good  deep 
loam,  or  that  enriched  with  dung  produce 
the  finest  roots ;  perhaps  force  of  manure 
may  throw  the  plant  more  into  leaf*  than  rooty 
or  what  is  worse,  accelerate  its  period  of 
seeding. 

Fourthly,  to  observe  how  Mangel  Wurzel 
thrives  in  deep,  dry,  peaty  moor,  manure^ 
with  ashes :  I  have  not  sandy  ground,  but  re- 
commend Mangel  Wurzel  to  be  tried  in 
such. 

1  need  scarcely  say  that  a  root  which  at- 
tains such  a  size,  and  is  in  its  shape  lengthy, 
requires  dec}),  loamy,  and  dry  ground;  but 
fortunately  by  adopting  our  common  potatoo 
culture,  any  ground  may  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, deep,  loamy  and  dry ;  the  breadth  of 
the  furrow  depending  on  the  shallowness  of 
the  soil,  as  the  ridge  is  to  be  accumulated* 
from  it  into  the  proper  depth,  with  no  othor 
inconvenience  than  loss  of  ground  for  that: 
crop. 

Another  practice  adopted  by  us  in  our  po- 
tato management,  is  most  happily  adapted 
to  the  Mangel  Wurzel;  that  of  saving  the 
roots  in  heaps  in  the  field;  for  the  immensity 
of  its  crops  would  exceed  all  means  of  house 
storage. 

W.   RICHARDSON,  D.  D, 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  WHITE'S  FARRIERY. 
(Continued  from  page  264.) 

Thus,  besides  the  additional  expense  of  this 
imprudent  method  of  feeding,  many  disorders 
are  engendered  by  it ;  and,  I  may  safely  add, 
that  a  horse  so  fed  will  not  do  his  work 
half  so  well  as  one  that  is  fed  properly. — 
A  horse,  whose  work  consists  in  travel- 
ling a  stage  of  twenty  miles  three  times  a 
week,  or  twelve  every  day,  should  have  one 
peck  of  good  oats,  and  never  more  than  eight 
pounds  of  good  hay  in  twenty  four-honrs.* 

The  hay,  as  well  as  the  corn,  should,  if 
possible,  be  divided  into  four  portions,  and 
each  portion,  both  of  oats  and  hay,  should  be 
wetted  with  water  :  this  will  facilitate  masti- 
cation and  swallowing,  and  likewise  digestion : 
a  horse  thus  fed  will  so  quickly  digest  that  he 
will  always  be  fit  for  his  labour.  The  largest 
portion,  both  of  oats  and  hay,  should  be  given 
at  night  ;  and  the  next  in  quantity  to  this, 
early  in  the  morning ;  the  other  two  portions 
in  the  forenoon  and  the  afternoon,  or  about 
twelve  and  four.  But  this  must,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  work  a  horse  is  em- 
ployed in,  and  must  be  regulated  accordingly. 
Horses  that  have  been  accustomed  to  an 
unlimited  allowance  of  hay  will  often  eat  their 
litter  when  put  upon  a  proper  diet,  but  this 
must  be  prevented  by  a  muzzle.  It  may  re- 
quire a  little  time,  when  a  stomach  has  been 
injured  in  this  way,' to  restore  it  again  ;  but, 
by  persisting  in  trie  mode  of  feeding  I  have 
recommended,  it  may  almost  always  be  accom- 
plished. The  injury  done  to  the  stomach,  by 
the  common  method  of  feeding,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  animals  health  or  constitution, 
arises^  from  two  circumstances.  First,  the 
distension  of  the  stomach  with  food,  and  of 
the  large  bowels  with  excrement,  impedes  res- 
piration, and  debilitates  the  stomach,  consi- 
dered only  as  a  muscular  organ  ;  for  digestion, 
probably,  is  performed  in  the  horse,  not  only 
by  a  juice  secreted  in  the  stomach,  but  also  by 
muscular  contractions.  When  the  stomach  is 
debilitated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  nutritious 
parts  o/  the  food  are  extracted  with  difficulty, 

*  In  stating  eight  pounds  as  the  daily  allowance  of  food 
for  a  saddle  horse,  his  stomach  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  healthy 
state,  aud  not  stretched  by  immoderate  feeding.  In  this 
healthy  state  of  the  stomach  the  appetite  is  always  moderate, 
both  for  hay  and  water.  When  the  stomach  has  been  ac- 
customed to  a  much  larger  allowance,  the  necessary  reduc- 
tion m  the  quantity  cf  hay  should  be  gradual. 


the  chyle  is  imperfect,  and  the  blood,  in  con- 
sequence, is  loaded  with  excrementitious  mat- 
ter, which  is  the  cause  of  many  diseases.* 

CHAPTEB  m. 

Exercise. —  7 raining.— Exercise  must  be 
considered  under  two  heads  ;  first,  that  which 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  horse  in  health, 
and  make  him  capable  of  ordinary  exertions, 
or  moderate  work  ;  second,  that  which  makes 
him  capable  of  extraordinary  exertions,  such 
as  hunting  or  racing.  Exercise  of  the  last 
kind  is  commonly  named  training,  which  term, 
however,  includes  also  the  mode  of  feeding 
necessary  to  raise  the  muscular  power  to  the 
highest  degree  it  is  capable  of  attaining.  The 
horse  was  evidently  designed  for  exercise,  and 
for  the  use  of  man.  His  vast  muscular  pow- 
er, and  the  impenetrable  defence  attached  to 
his  feet,  were  certainly  not  given  for  his  own 
use  only.  If  kept  in  a  stable  without  exercise, 
his  muscular  power  declines,  his  digestive  or- 
gans become  diseased,  and  so  do  the  organs 
of  respiration.  The  hoofs  grow,  and  there 
is  no  wear ;  for  the  little  that  may  be  worn 
off,  merely  by  the  pressure  of  his  own  weight 
when  standing  still,  is  prevented  by  the  shoes. 
The  toe  being  thus  elongated,  the  back  sinews 
are  often  strained  ;  the  foot  becomes  hot  and 
inflamed,  its  horney  covering  contracts  ;  the 
frogs  become  rotten,  and  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  office  for  which  they  were  de- 
signed ;  in  short,  the  whole  body  becomes 
diseased.   Exercise  then,  it  is  evident,  is  essen- 

•  We  have  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
th«  food,  or  certain  parts  of  it,  is  converted  into  chyle;  but 
we  suppose  that  the  chyle,  when  formed,  is  absorbed  by  ves- 
sels named  lactcals,  which  proceed  from  the  internal  surface 
of  the  bowels,  and  terminate  in  die  thoracic  duct.  It  has 
appeared  to  me  that  the  stomach  may  be  considered  as  an 
organ  that  is  indued  in  a  peculiar  and  especial  manner  with 
the  vital  principle,  or  nervous  power  which  gives  it  a  per- 
fect control  over  that  tendency  to  chemieal  changes  or  fer- 
mentation which  exists  in  all  dead  vegetable  matter  wlien 
moistened,  and  placed  in  a  suitable  temperature.  The  pre- 
vious mastication  of  the  food,  the  trituration  it  undergoes 
in  that  process  with  saliva,  render  it  fit  for  that  process  which 
is  named  digestion,  and  which  may  be  nothing  more  than 
a  complete  extraction  of  the  mucilaginous,  saccharine,  and 
saline  matter  of  the  food,  and  a  perfect  commixion  of  them, 
by  the  muscular  contractions  and  heat  of  the  stomach. 
When  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  digestive  mass  passes 
off  from  the  stomach  through  the  small  intestines  ;  and,  in 
its  passage,  the  nutritious  parts,  or  chyle,  are  gradually  ab- 
sorbed. There  is  a  further  provision,  however,  for  the  per- 
fect extraction  of  the  nutritious  matter  in  the  ccecum,  or 
blind  gut,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  second  stomach. 
Here  the  food  remaini  for  some  time,  and,  when  it  gets  into 
the  colon,  is  completely  feculent  or  excrementiuous. 
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tial  to  his  health,  and  even  existence;  and 
every  part  oi  his  structure  and  economy  ap- 
pear to  demonstrate  that  he  was  intended  tor 
the  service  of  man.  His  powers,  however, 
are  limited,  and  so  should  his  exertions  be  ; 
but  it  is  a  fact,  which  must  be  regretted  by  all 
considerate  persons,  that  the  immoderate 
work  in  which  he  is  often  employed,  so  far 
from  being  salutary,  or  proportionate  to  his 
strength,  as  undoubtedly  it  was  designed  by 
liis  creator  that  it  should  be,  is  injurious,  and 
even  destructive  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 
And  what  greatly  aggravates  the  mischief  is 
the  early  and  premature  age  at  which  he  is 
commonly  employed. 

A  horse  should  be  taken  out  for  exercise 
early  in  the  morning  fasting,  that  is,  as  soon 
as  it.  is  light,  and  be  kept  out  two  hours  at 
least..  Supposing  the  horse  to  have  been  re- 
cently taken  from  grass,  or  straw-yard,  or 
from  soiling,  he  should  have  only  walking  ex- 
ercise for  the  first  fortnight.  While  he  is  out, 
the  stable  should  always  be  made  perfectly 
clean  ;  and,  when  he  returns,  he  should  have 
for  the  first  week  a  cold  mash  of  one  quart  of 
bruised  oats,  and  one  quarter  of  a  peek  of 
fresh  sweet  bran.  When  this  has  been  eaten, 
he  should  have  three  pounds  of  good  hay, 
perfectly  free  from  dust,  and  well  wetted  with 
water  ;  after  he  has  consumed  his  hay,  one 
gallon  of  water  should  be  given.  Horses  that 
bave  not  had  their  stomachs  injured  by  inju- 
dicious feeding  will  seldom  drink  more  than 
this  quantity  ;  but  one  whose  digestive  organs 
bave  been  brought  into  a  morbid  condition, 
nnd  this  is  often  the  case  by  bad  manage-, 
jment  in  regard  to  feeding,  has  generally  an 
inordinate  appetite,  both  for  food  and  water, 
and  would  drink  a  deal  more,  were  he  allowed, 
than  a  gallon  of  water  ;  but  that  quantity  is 
sufficient,  and  should,  on  no  account,  be  ex- 
ceeded, whatever  the  thirst  may  appear  to  be, 
Or  however  deficient  the  appetite  for  the  hay 
n.ay  be  ;  for,  when  that  is  observed,  he  should 
iiA  until  his  appetite  returns.  The  practice 
of  coaxing  a  horse  to  eat,  when  his  stomach  is 
in  a  morbid  condition,  and  unfit  for  the  recep- 
tion of  much  food,  is  injudicious  because  it  is 
injurious.  A  morbid  state  of  the  stomach  is 
not  to  be  corrected  by  tempting  a  horse  to  cut, 
by  giving  more  water,  or  by  varying  the  kind 
or  form  of  his  food  ;  abstinence  is  the  only  re- 
medy until  an  appetite  for  gocd  feed  returns 


it  will  then  be  perfectly  digested  ;  and,  by  per- 
sisting in  this  treatment,  the  stomach  will  be 
brought  to  a  healthy  state.  Two  hours  after 
he  has  cleared  this  allowance  he  should  have 
two  pounds  of  hay,  wetted  as  before;  and, 
two  hours  after  he  has  eaten  it,  a  similar 
quantity  should  be  given,  nnd  a  mash  as  before : 
this  should  last  him  till  three  o'clock,  when  a 
similar  quantity  of  hay  should  again  be  given, 
and  a  gallon  of  water,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  hay  every  two  hours,  until  eight  o'clock, 
when  he  is  to  be  done  up,  as  they  term  it,  for 
the  night,  by  giving  him  a  third  mash  like  the 
former,  one  gallon  of  water,  and  the  remain- 
der of  his  daily  allowance  of  hay,  which 
must  make  the  whole  amount  to  sixteen 
pounds. — (  lo  be  continued.) 
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As  it  will  be  impossible  to  Lay  before  the  Committee  a 
Communication  from  Mr.  Wabmkb,  relative  to  an  otter 
from  tiip  Grocers'  Company,  sooner  than  Friday  the  16th 
instaut— the  Meeting  of  the  Committee  is  unavoidably  dev 
ferred  until  thai  day,  when  a  full  attendance  is  particularly 
requested. _ 

By  order, 

W.  MARSHALL,  Sec. 

Londonderry,  July  7,  1821. 
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MR.  OWEN'S  PLANS. 

For  the  consideration  of  Political  Economists. 

(  From  a  Dublin  Paper, ) 

.Mr.  Editor — My  father  has  frequently  stated 
kis  conviction,  that  the  world  had  attained  a 
point  in  civilization,  where  an  important 
change  in  the  institutions  of  society  was 
equally  desirable  and  inevitable.  A  principal 
reason  for  this  belief  he  has,  in  general  terms, 
stated  to  be  deduceab^e  from  the  progress  of 
scientific  improvements,  and,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  with  much  reason.  If  the  following  con- 
siderations on  this  important  subject,  which 
my  father's  numerous  engagements  prevent 
him  from  explaining  to  the  public  as  fully  as 
he  wishes,  should  place  the  matter  in  a  novel 
or  striking  point  of  view  before  any  of  your 
readers,  I  shall  have  attained  the  object  which 
induced  me  to  commit  them  to  paper. 

Let  us  suppose  a  country,  the  inhabitants  o^ 
which  existed,  in  tolerable  comfort,  by  the 
produce  of  their  own  unassisted  labour,  to 
have  discovered  a  nation  of  slaves,  who  existed 
in  full  health  and  vigour  without  eating  or 
drinking,  or  sleeping  ;  the  end  and  aim  of 
whose  being  was  labour  ;  who  would  work 
for  any  length  of  time,  even  at  the  most  mo- 
notonous and  disagreeable  occupations,  with- 
out becoming  either  impatient  or  fatigued  ; 
who  always  performed  the  allotted  task  with 
unwearied  punctuality  and  undeviating  steady 
uniformity  and  exactness,  day  by  day,  and 
week  by  week,  and  year,  by  year,  yet  without 
promise  of  hire  or  expectation  of  teward  ; 
whose  united  efforts  produced  a  most  gigantic 
.  and  overwhelming  power,  yet  one  which  was 
never  to  be  exerted  but  in  their  master's  ser- 
vice and  at  his  command,  and  which  never  in- 
jured him  in  any  way  but  by  the  effect  of  ac- 
cident only  ;  amongst  whom  no  combinations 
against  their  master  could  be  formed/ no  op- 
position to  his  wishes  be  ever  shewn,  nor  his 
right  ofuncontrouled  direction  and  absolute 
government  be  ever  doubted  or  questioned  ; 
with  whom  a  touch  was  sufficient  to.  express 
Ids  wishes,  and  to  insure  their  fulfilment  ;  for 
.^ham,  eq  treatment  was  cruel,  nor  any  demands 


on  their  exertion  unjust  or  exorbitant;  whose 
incidental  infirmities  could  be  easily  and  cer- 
tainly cured,  and  whose  bodies,  when  at  last, 
worn  out  by  age  and  incessant  labour,  theii 
powers  began  to  fail,  might  be  taken  for  any 
purpose  to  which  the  materials  which  com- 
posed them  were  applicable  ;  yet,  withal,  a 
race  susceptible  of  infinite  and  increasing  im- 
provement, without  prejudices,  and  capable  of 
being  moulded  to  any  character  which  their 
master  required  them  to  assume. 

Suppose,  too,  that  millions  of  these  slaves 
could  be  imported  annually  by  the  nation, 
which  had  discovered  them. 

Then,  let  me  ask,  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  such  an  importation?  Would  the  disco- 
very, in  itself  be  a  fortunate  or  an  unfortunate 
one? 

I  reply,  it  would  be  a  most  fortunate  and 
valuable  discovery  in  itself ;  yet  capable, 
without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  nation^  of  producing  -infinite  mi- 
sery and  mischief.  In  this  way  the  present 
institutions  of  all  civilized  nations  render  each 
member  of  the  working  classes  dependent  for 
subsistence  on  the  demand  in  the  market  for 
the  articles,  in  the  produce  of  which  he  may 
happen  to  bp  employed.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, diminishes  the  market  demand,  creates 
misery  in  the  same  proportion. 

Now  the  influence  which  the  importation  of 
such  slaves  would  produce  is  two-fold.  Those 
who  employ  the  working  classes,  and,  by  their 
labour  supply  the  market,  would  find  them- 
selves called  upon  to  choose  between  them  and 
the  newly-imported  workmen.  Can  we  doubt 
what  the  decision  must  be?  Is  not  the  an- 
swer, which  they,  as  men  of  business,  must 
make  to  any  of  their  former  servants,  who 
might  remonstrate  against  a  decision  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  slaves,  evident  and  conclusive: 
"  Can  you  exist  without  eating,  or  drinking, 
or  sleeping  ?  Will  you  work  without  wages, 
and  never  exhibit  a  sign  of  impatience  or  fa- 
tigue, however  long  we  may  wish  to  employ 
you  ?  WTill  you  never  complain  of  cruelty  or 
injustice,  in  whatever  manner  you  may  be 
treated?    Even  then  you  are  inferior,  as 
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work-people,  to  this  new  race.  How  can  we 
be  assured  that  you  will  form  no  combinations 
against  us  to  our  injury,  that  you  will  never 
oppose  our  wishes,  never  dispute  our  autho- 
rity, or  question  our  right  of  government  ? 
How  can  we  be  assured,  in  fine,  that  you  will 
give  up  your  wishes,  your  feelings,  your  preju- 
dices, and  your  interests,  and  become  our 
willing  slaves,  as  this  valuable  nation  is?  If 
these  things  are  so,  how  can  you  expect  to  be 
preferred,  as  workmen,  to  them  ?  As  superin- 
tendants,  we  are  willing  and  desirous  to  em- 
ploy some  of  you,  but  in  any  other  capacity 
your  labour  is  now  useless  to  us. 

Thus,  then,  would  the  newly  imported  slaves 
become  the  work-people  of  the  nation  who 
imported  them  ;  and  the  two-fold  influence  of 
their  importation  would  consist,  1st,  In  a  vast 
increase  of  market  produce,  and,  2dly,  In  a 
diminished  necessity  for  the  labouring  classes. 

Now,  certainly,  in  themselves,  these  effects 
arc  not  calculated  to  produce  much  misery. 
To  have  too  much  of  every  thing  that  is  desir- 
able, and  too  little  to  do  in  obtaining  it,  if  it 
be  a  mibfortune,  is  one,  at  least,  of  which  the 
working  classes  seldom  complain,  and  one 
which  does  not  seem  necessarily  allied  to  penu- 
ry and  starvatiou.  Yet,  assuredly,  in  countries 
where  the  market  demand  regulates  the  em- 
ployment, and  consequently  the  food  which 
the  labourer  can  obtain,  superfluity  of  the  ob- 
jects of  desire,  and  increased  facility  in  produc- 
ing them,  do  prove  positive  and  lamentable 
evils. 

In  a  nation,  therefore,  whose  commercial 
arrangements  were  similar  to  ours,  the  impor- 
tation of  a  multitude  of  slaves,  possessed  of 
the  qualities  I  have  enumerated,  would  be  cal- 
culated, by  affording  extreme  facility  of  pro- 
duction and  increasing  its  wealth  proportion- 
ably,  to  glut  its  markets,  and  to  deprive  its 
labourers  of  employment,  and  of  food,  because 
they  were  producing  too  much  of  every  thing. 

Now,  I  believe  that  a  state  of  things,  inwhick 
an  increase  of  wealth  creates  poverty,  and  in 
which  the  facility  oj  producing  the  means  of 
subsistence  exposes  to  starvation,  cannot  long 
continue  in  any  nation. 

And  this  I  believe  to  be  the  present  state  of 
things  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Great  Britain  has  discovered  an  innu- 
merable nation  of  mechanical  and  chemical 


slaves  i  which  are  beginning  to  produce 'almost 
every  thing  she  requires.  Her  working  classes 
have  become  s up erin dents  of  mechanism,  and 
her  real  wealth  is  increasing  to  an  enormous 
extent. 

If  power  and  wealth  constitute  prosperity', 
her  scientific  discoveries  have  made  her  pros- 
perous indeed.    But  if  the  effect  of  prospe- 
rity be  to  produce  comfort  and  happiness, 
then  has  Great  Britain's  commercial  system  of 
arrangements  (formed  in  a  period  of  compa- 
rative adversity,  when  an  increase  of  produc- 
tion was  the  greatest  blessing,  and  a  famine 
the  greatest  evil  that  could  befall),  not  only 
deprived  her  of  all  the  benefits  of  prosperity, 
but  turned  a  blessing  to  a  curse,  and  proved 
itself  totally  unadapted  to  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  and   of  sientific  power.  As 
long  as  the  supply  of  our  wants  shall  be  made 
to  depend  on  the  artificial  and  fluctuating  de- 
mand of  the  market,  so  long  is  prosperity  a 
positive  evil.  If  our  storehouses  were  empty, 
and  our  markets  ill  supplied,  then  trade  would 
flourish,  employment  would  be  procured,  the 
workmen  would  receive  high  wages,  and  the 
very  expenditure  of  these  wages  would  serve 
to  increase  the  general  demand,  and  with  it 
the  means  of  future  employment  for  their  la- 
bour— until,  alas  !  prosperity  again  approach- 
ed us,  until  our  storehouses  became  filled, 
and  our  markets  overflowed — and  then  onr 
farmers  would  begin  to  starve,  and  our  manu- 
facturers to  become  bankrupt.    Some  new 
vent  is,  doubtless,  occasionally  found,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  producing  a  temporary  re- 
lief from  the  evils  of  abundance,  but  part  of 
the  immense  amount  of  spare  capital  which  at 
present  inundates  this  country,  is  instantly  em- 
ployed to  supply  each  increasing  demand,  and 
the  subsequent  revulsion  in  the  market  is  only 
the  more  quickly  and  painfully  felt 

If  some  malevolent  being  were  to  afford  us 
the  means  of  increasing  our  production,  in- 
stantaneously* tenfold,  on  condition  that  the 
present  commercial  relation  of  demand  and 
supply  should  remain  unaltered,  we  should 
probably  all  die  of  want  before  the  end  of  the 
year  ;  for  the  glut  on  the  market  would  be  in- 
supportable, nothing  would  sell  for  half  its 
prime  cost,  and  the  nation  would  become 
bankrupt. 

Surely  we  cannot  long  remain  blind  to  the 
fact,  that  increasing  prosperity  is  but  increas- 
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ihg  misery,  so  long  as  our  commercial  system 
retains  its  present  form  !  Surely  it  need  not 
eontinue  to  be  a  condition  of  enjoyment,  that  the 
means  of  enjoyment  shall  not  superabound ! 

Yet  this  condition,  useless  as  it  is  at  all 
times,  and  ruinous,. as  it  has  proved  itself,  in 
proportion  us  we  approach?  to  abundance  and 
prosperity,  is  virtually  imposed  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  world,  so  long  as  men  continue 
to  buy  and  sell  in-  the  market  against  each 
other  ;  or  in  other  words,  «o  long  as  the  exist- 
ing, system  of  individual  commercial  compe- 
tition exists.-  Gould  a  malignant  spirit  have 
imposed  a  restriction1  more  ingeniously  fraught 
wifeii  destructive  influence  to  society?  The 
more  rapidly  we  accumulate  all  thegood  things 
of  this  world  around  us,  the  more  certainly 
do  they  elude  our  grasp  !  Was  Tantalus 
more  severely  punished  than  this  ? 

And  not  to  want  and  poverty  alone  are  thfr 
effects  of  this  individual  competition  confined, 
I,  as  a  merchant,  wish  to  buy  cheap,  and  to 
sell  dear  :  but  all  other  merchants  wish  me 
to  buy  dear,  and  to  sell  cheap.  Is  not  one 
man's  hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  raised  against  him  ?  Is  it  not  a  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  human  nature  that  honest 
men  should  be  found  in  a  society  with  institu- 
tions such  as  this  ?  ' 

If  wealth,  and  honesty*  and  benevolence 
and  union,  are  desirable  to  be  attained,  do 
we  act  wisely  in-,  surrounding  ourselves  by  cir- 
cumstances sa  pregnant  with  poverty,  and 
dishonesty,  and  malevolence,  and  dissention  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  to  combine  other  circum- 
stances, under  >  which  abundance  shall  be 
indeed  a  blessing,  and  where  it  shall  become 
our  apparent^  as  well  as  our  real  interest,  to 
practise  honesty  and  benevolence  towards  our 
lellow- creatures  ?  ' 

My  father  proposes  to  combine  these  cir* 
cumstanccs  in  a  community  of  persons,  who 
shall  unite  their  interests,  like  one  large  family, :, 
and  produce,  in  the  first  placed/or  their  own 
consumption.'  They  are  thus  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  market,  until  their  own  wants 
are  supplied,  and  scarcely  any  inconvenience 
can  arise  from  excess  of  production,  except 
that  which'  results  from  want  of  store- 
houses. In  such  establishments,  the  de- 
tailed managements  of  which  shall- be  shortly 
submitted  to,  the  public,  the  evident  effect  of 
each  new  importation  of  .'mechanical  power 


is  to  diminish  the  necessity  for  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  members,  and  thus  to  afford  them 
a  real  and  certain  advantage.  Mechanical 
inventions  have  hitherto  been  brought  into 
competition  with  the  working  classes  ;  may 
they  not  now  be  brought  to  their  assistance  ? 
We  have  learnt  how  to  create  almost  any 
amount  of  produce  ;  can  we  not  form  ar- 
rangements to  distribute  and  to  enjoy  it  ? 

True  it  is,  that  the  leisure  time,  which  the 
employment  of  mechanical  power  would  thus 
gradually  afford  to  all  classes,  might  produce 
injurious  consequences  to  those  whose  minds 
were  uncultivated  ;  but  this  apparent  disad- 
vantage becomes  the  greatest  of  blessings, 
where  education  is  made,  as  it  will  be  in 
all  the  new  establishments,  the  first  and  most 
important  object  of  society. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Dale  Owen*- 


ON  PLANTING. 

<£  Were  I  the  owner  of  a  million  of  acres," 
says  an  intelligent  and  patriotic  agriculturist, 
"  I  would  not  suffer  one  to  lie  unoccupied. — - 
What  would  not  bear  corn  or  grass,  I  would 
plant  with  wood." 

Planting  being  of  such  importance,  were 
tenants  allowed  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
growth  of  trees,  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
each  plantation  made  by. them,  to  be  their 
property  at  the  end  of  a  lease,  or  rather  were 
a  certain  value  allowed  for  it  ;  it  is  highly 
probable  that  I  innumerable  pieces  of  land, 
banks,  &c.  upon  every  farm  would  be  imme- 
diately devoted  to  timber  culture.  It  is  also 
universally  known,  that  such  estates  as  have  a 
portion  of  growing  timber  upon  them  when 
brought  to  sale,  bring  an  extra  price,  accord-- 
ing  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  tim- 
ber, not  only  at  the  time  of  sale,  but  count- 
ing on  its  value  at  a  far  distant  period. 

The-encreased  value  of  oak  and  other  bark, 
is  also  a  strong  inducement  to  this  species  of 
improvement.  In  different  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  undergrowth  of 
oak  coppice- wood,  principally  natural,  is  scl  i 
every  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  at  the  rate 
of  about  £50  sterling  per  acre,  the  pur- 
chaser being  at  all  expenses  of  cufiing  and 
carriage ;  and  this  on  land  fit  for  >iitJe  ether 
purpose. 
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The  juices  whence  resin,  tar,  and  turpentine 
are  prepared,  might  be  converted  into  a 
source  of  national  wealth,  the  means  of  Bri- 
tish industry,  multiplying  and  diffusing  com- 
fort to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  country. 

Abundance  of  wood,  besides  providing  for 
cur  wooden  walls,  furnishes  materials  for  all 
sorts  of  buildings,  for  enclosures,  and  for 
fuel ;  it  affords  shelter  to  every  species  of  live- 
stock ;  it  breaks  the  current  of  the  wind,  me- 
liorates the  bleakest  climate,  and  communi- 
cates warmth  and  softness  to  the  surrounding 
atmosphere ;  it  produces  vegetation  in  the  sur- 
rounding fields  much  earlier  in  the  spring, 
and  causes  it  to  continue  fresh  and  vigorous 
much  later  in  the  autumn.  Besides,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  specify  a  single  article  of  con- 
venience or  luxury  of  life  to  which  this  useful 
material  does  not  contribute  a  liberal  propor- 
tion. 

Our  author  brings  a  great  number  of  in- 
stances, to  shew  the  profit  from  woods,  or 
oak  coppices  and  underwood.  A  few  of  these 
will  suffice  at  present.  In  the  counties  of 
Perth  and  Stirling,  the  annual  value  of  a 
Scotch  acre  of  coppice-wood  is  estimated  at 
25si  and  that  on  soil  so  poor,  that  for  any 
other  agricultural  purpose  it  would  not  yield 
(kl.  per  acre. 

Profit  on  Ash  Trees. — It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  &c. 
vol  21,  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Cottage  Wood, 
in  Staffordshire,  there  were  growing  in  1807, 
within  twenty-two  yards  square,  as  under,  viz. 

50  Ashes,  containing 300  feet,  at  Is.    Od.  ...£22  10 

13  Oaks,   7  feet,  at  2s.    Od   0  14 

Uurk,    0  6 

£23  ia 

Or  £335    10s.  per  Euglish  acre. 

The  above  is  part  of  two  acres  planted  in 
1776,  partly  on  heaps  of  earth  in  clay  pits, 
and  partly  on  strong  soil  upon  a  deep  bed  of 
•and,  value  about  15s.  an  acre.  Fifteen  shil- 
lings per  annum,  forborne-  thirty-one  years, 
and  improved  at  five  per  cent,  compound  in- 
terest,  would  amount  to  JJ53 — but  the  value 
of  the  timber  is  more  than  four  times  this 
amount. 

Mode  of  propagation  — Procure  the  keys 
from  young,  healthy,  thriving  trees,  in  Octo- 
ber or  November.  Prepare  the  seed-be<±>>  4 
feet  wide;  i  inches  asunder,  rakeabout  an  inch 
off  the  beds  info  the  alleys.  Sow  the  keys  ia  No- 


vember moderately  thick ;  and  then  sow  or  sifV 
about  one  inch  of  earth  over  them.  In  spring 
take  away  moss  and  weeds  gently,  and  sift  a 
little  earth  over  them  again.  Weed  thera 
when  they  need  it.  If  they  are  planted  in 
rows  four  inches  asunder,  a  two-inch  hoe  can 
pass  between  them  without  injuring  the  plants 
— and  the  weeds  will  be  more  easily  destroy- 
ed. Next  spring  (in  February)  rake  off* gently 
moss,  &c.  sift  balf-an-inch  more  of  earth  over 
them,  and  in  March  and  April  theyoung  plants 
will  appear.  During  summer  weed  them — - 
in  October  sow  coal  ashes  near  half-inch 
thick  over  them,  and  a  little  earth  if  rains 
have  laid  the  roots  bare.  Next  soring  remove 
them  to  beds  a  foot  asunder.  After  two  year* 
remove  them  to  the  nursery,  placing  them 
three  feet  asunder  in  the  drills,  and  one  in 
the  lines;  where  they  are  to  be  hoed  and-, 
kept  clean  till  planted  out. 

The  plane  is  raised  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ash. 

Instead  of  this  method  the  seeds  of-  trers 
are  sometimes  sown  at  first  where  they  are  t;>- 
grow  and  remain.  This  makes  the  best  lim- 
ber, the  plants  suffer  no  check,  nor  fee!  tha- 
inconvenience  of  .a  change  of  soil;  and  the 
expense  of  raising  an  extensive  plantation  \iv. 
this  manner  is  very,  trifling.  Besides  it  is- 
found  that  the  seeds  of  trees  will  grow  anX 
thrive  in  situations,  where  the  plants  have 
failed.  The  mo^t  expeditious  way  of  sowing, 
the  seed  in  this  manner,  is  by  a  party  of  three 
men  working  together.  The  first  with  a  par- 
ing spade  takes  up  a  turf;  the  second  stirs 
the  earth  with  a  spade;  and  the  third  distri- 
butes the  seed  and  covers  it. 

THE  OAK. 

The  Oak. — Providence,  with  infinite  wis- 
dom, seems  to  have  ordained  that  every  country  . 
should  abound  in  productions  the  most  useful, 
or  salutary  to  its  inhabitants.  As  this  sea-girt 
island  great ly  depends  upon  tlte  oak  for  its 
commerce  and  protection,  so  upwards  of  se- 
venty different  species  or  varieties  of  this  in- 
valuable tree  have  been  now  described  by  bo- 
tanists, which  afford  ample  choice  lor  a  variety 
of  soils  ami  situations. 

At  present  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to 
our  two  most  valuable  native  species,  Querent 
robur  and  (I  peduncula(a.\ 

f  Th"  latter  is  distinguished  by  the  cireuroaat:ce  of  tie 
acoriu  beiogplaced  on  iung  fruit  rtaUu. 
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Many  extensive  tracts  of  oik  coppice 
abound*  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which 
are  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  production  of 
bark.  The  timber  is  considered  equal  to  the 
expense  of  cutting  and  barking,  and  the  bark 
pays  the  original  purchase,leaving  a  proper 
return  to  th'e  purchaser. 

The  oak  is 'found  in  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
in  lands  both -light  and  stiff*  wet  and  dry; 
but  attains  its  greatest  perfection,  and  grows 
most  rapidly,  in  rich'  black  earth,  and  in  a 
strong  deep  loam,  on  a  gravelly  or  clayey  sub- 
soil, where  its  tap  root  has  depth  to  penetrate. 
— In  light,  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils  of  little- 
depth,  it  grows  slowly,  but  is  firm  in  texture, 
and  arrives  earlier  at  maturity,  though  of  in- 
ferior magnitude  than  on  more  retentive  soils. 

Even  in  comparatively  barren  soils,  where 
a  red  tilly  clay  forms  both  -  the  surface  and 
subsoilj  and  apparently  void  of  calcareous 
matter,  the  oak  flourishes  with  great  luxuri- 
ance. This  soil,  if  analyzed,  would  probably 
yield  nothing  more  than  water,  rust  of  iron, 
m-Icx,  (flint)  and  aluniine.  Indeed  oaks  have 
been  frequently  observed  to  push  themselves 
from  the  fissues  of  rocks,  where  no  visible 
tmi\  appeared,  and  to  clothe  the  naked  crag 
with  wood.  . 

Situation. — Although  in  barren,  shallow' 
soil,  and  in  bleak  exposed  situations,  the 
planting  of  the  oak  as  timber  cannot  be  re- 
commended—yet there  is  much  land  planted 
with  inferior  trees,  that  would  produce  the 
oak  equally  well,  and  at  any  given  age  would 
be  much  more  valuable. 

Oak  is,  of  all  trees,  the  best  adapted  both 
for  ornament  and  utility,  in  an  inland  situa- 
tion; because  the  bark  yields  a  quicker  re- 
turn, at  every  successive  cutting  and  thinning, 
nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the  land  on 
which  it  grows,  and  the  timber  serves  the  or* 
dinary-  purposes  of-  the  country;  whereas 
other  timber  may  not  find  a  ready  market,  if 
remote  from  water  carriage.-  While  the  at- 
tention of  gentlemen  is  directed  to  the  adorn- 
ing of  their  residences,  no  species  is  so  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  as  that  which 
springs  from  the  stock,  and  is  a  permanent 
beauty.  If  ornament  alone  is  the  object  of 
the  proprietor,  although  other  forest'  trees 
ought  not  to  be  excluded,  the  oak  seems  to 
deserve  a  preference,  by  being  allowed  to  rise 
to  its  full  stature.  It  is  the  longest  lived  tree 
known  in  this  part  of  -the  wcrld,  the  yew 


alone  excepted;  and  in  its  aspect  imitates  the 
boldness,  grandeur,  and  duration  of  our  hills. 

It  frequently  happens  also,  that  on  farms  of 
considerable  extent,  and  variety  of  soil  and 
exposure,  small  portions  of  no  great  value 
for  pasture  or  cultivation,  might  be  appropri- 
ated,' without  much  diminishing  the  anhual 
income  of  the  farm,  for  entire  plantations 
even  of  oak.  But  should  it  be  thought  that 
an  entire  oak  plantation  would  be  too  great  a 
sacrifice  of  the  ground,  a  plantation  of  other 
trees  of  quicker  growth,  to  be  periodically  cut 
as  underwood,  might  be  made,  and  the  pro- 
ducecomeinaid  of  the  supposed  disadvantage. 

Growth. — The  growth  of  a  middle  aged  oak 
is  generally  from  one  to  one  and  a-third  of  an 
inch  in  circumference  annually — between  its 
20th  and  100th  year  it  sometimes  exceeds 
this  measure,  and  in  its  second  century  falls 
within  it.  But  as  the  solid  contents  of  the 
shaft  consists  less  in  its  length  than  in  the 
square  of  its  diameter  at  the  girting  place,  a 
small  addition  to  the  diameter  there  enlarges 
the  square  amazingly. 
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(Continued  from  page  272.) 

This,  with  some  little  variation  I  shall 
soon  mention,  is  the  method  of  feeding  race 
horses  employed  by  the  best  English  trainers 
of  the  present  time.  This  variation  is  ap- 
parently trivial,  and  so  it  may  be,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  an  improvement.  The  al- 
lowance of  food  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
by  the  best  trainers,  is  sixteen  pounds  of  hay, 
three  quarts  of  oats,  and  three  quarters  of 
a  peck  of  bran,  w  ith  two  gallons  of  water,  be- 
sides what  is  used  in  making  the  mashes  and 
wetting  the  hay,  distributed  in  the  following 
manner.  They  give  neither  food  nor  water 
until  the  morning's  exercise  is  finished,  which 
begins  as  soon  as  it  is  light,  and  continues  ex- 
actly two  hours.  The  same  time. is  always  al- 
lowed for  exercise,  the  exercise  itself,  however, 
varying  from  the  first  day  of  training,  whirh 
is  that  when  he  is  taken  up  from  grass,  to  the 
last,  or  when  he  is  fully  prepared  for  the  race. 
As  soon  as  he  comes  in  from  exercise  he  has 
two  pounds  of  hay  instead  of  three,  as  I  have 
proposed,  and  a  mash,  as  I  have  directed. 
This  one  pound  of  hay  in  the  morning  is  the 
variation,  and  the  only  one  to  which  I  alluded. 
They  give  two  pounds  every  two  hours  after- 
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■wards  until  eight  pounds  are  given,  always 
wetted  with  water,  and  the  remainder,  that  is, 
the  other  eight  pounds,  at  eight  o'clock,  when 
the  horse  is  done  up.  After  the  first  day  the 
quantity  of  hay   is  gradually  diminished, 

and  that  of  oats   gradually  increased.  

The  hay  is  diminished  one  pound  daily  until 
it  comes  to  eight  pounds  ;  there  the  allowance 
remains.    The  oats  are  increased  half  a  pint 
in  every  feed  daily,  until  the  allowance  comes 
to  three  half  pecks  in  the  day.    This  is  never 
exceeded.    The  mashes  and  the  bran  are  dis- 
continued after  the  first  week.    The  water 
continues  the  same  from  the  first  to  the  last 
day,  that  is,  two  gallons  a  day  :  but  the  hay  is 
always  well  wetted  ;  and,  when  the  mashes 
are  discontinued,  the  oats  are  wetted  also, 
Eight  pounds  of  hay  may  appear  a  small  al- 
lowance for  twenty-four  hours ;  but  it  has  been 
found  quite  enough  for  a  race  horse,  for  a 
hunter,  and  for  a  saddle  horse.    Race  horses 
are  of  course  supplied  with  the  very  best  of 
oats  and  hay.    They  never  have  any  other 
kind  of  food  ;  and  though  sometimes  they  do 
not  consume  the  whole  of  their  oats,  they 
rarely  fail  of  eating  all  their  bay.    The  ex- 
ercise in  training  is  not  complicated  or  diffi- 
cult ;  they  have  one  rule  which  is  scarcely 
ever  deviated  from.    The  walking  exercise 
continues  for  a  fortnight;  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  they  walk  the  first  hour  always, 
gal  lop  the  next  half  hour,  and  walk  the  re- 
maining half  hour,  so  as  to  come  cool  into 
the  stable.    If  they  happen  to  sweat,  they  are 
attended  to  immediately,  and  carefully  cloth- 
ed ;  if  cool,  rfiey  have  only  a  sheet  thrown 
over  them,  and  clamed  leisurely.    This  is  the 
regular  system  of  training  race  horses* — 
Mud  physic  is  sometimes  given,  but  is  not 
considered    essentially   necessary.  What 
mode  of  training  can  be  better  adapted  for 
hunters  than  this?  and  as  for  saddle  horses, 
there  can  be  no  other  objection  to  it  than  the 
trouble  and  attention  it  requires:  let  it  be  de- 
puted from,  therefore,  as  little  as  possible. — 
Nothing  more  need  be  said  on  feeding  or  cx- 
ercite.    The  quantity  of  hay  I  have  named, 
if  really  good,  is  quite  sufficient ;  if  bad,  or 
even  indifferent,  an  increase  of  quantity  will 
not  compensate  for  the  defect  in  quality.—- 
Sixteen  pounds  for  the  first  day  may  appear 
a  large  quantity  ;  but  when  a  horse  is  at  grass, 
the  stomach  and  bowels  arc  accustomed  to  a 
certain  degree  of  fullness,  which  must  not  be 
[j  mini  shed  suddenly.    But  it  is  of  the  ut- 


most importance,  where  speed  is  the  object? 
to  keep  both  the  stomach  and  bowels  as  mo- 
derately filled  as  is  consistent  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions.  The  method  of 
training  is  greatly  improved  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  is  now,  1  believe,  as  perfect 
as  it  can  be  made;  They  never,  I  believe, 
keep  their  horses  in  hot,  close  stables,  being 
fully  aware  how  essentially  necessary  a  cool 
pure  air  is  to  the  attainment  of  that  high  de- 
gree of  muscular  power  and  wind  which  is 
required  in  a  race  horse..  Hackney  or  rond 
horses  may  do  with  less  preparation  or  care 
as  to  feeding  and  exercise ;  but  the  trainers' 
method  which  I  have -described  must  be  look- 
ed up  to  as  a  standard  for  general  practice,, 
and  the  nearer  it  is  approached,  especially  for 
hunters,  the  better. 

CHAPTER  nr. 

Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Internal  Organs. — The  body  is  divided  into 
four  principal  cavities,  which  are  the  skull, 
or  cranium ;  the  chest  or  thorax  ;  the  belly, 
or  abdomen ;  and  the  basin,  or  pelvis.  The 
skull  contains  the  brain,  or  cerebrum  ;  and  i 
the  little  brain,  or  cerebellum;  it  contains 
also  the  origin  of  the  spinal  marrow,  named 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  origin  or  trunk  of 
ten  pair  of  nerves,  the  principal  of  which  are 
those  which  constitute  the  different  senses  as 
they  are  named  ;  that  is,  smelling,  seeing, hear- 
ings tasting,  and  feeling.   The  brain  is  invested 
with  a  strong  .-membrane,  named  dura  matter, 
which  is  attached,  however,  more  closely  to.  the 
skull  than  to  the  brain,  and  apparently  thro' 
the  medium  of  blood-vessels.  In  taking  off  the 
upper  part  of  the  skull  it  is  necessary  to  tear  1 
the  dura  mater  from  the  bone;  but  there  ap- 
pear:, to  be  no  adhesion  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  brain  and  the  dura  matter.  The 
brain  is  divided  into  two  parts,  named  lobes, 
each  lobe  having  its  separate  covering  of  dura 
n later,  which,  dipping  down  between  the 
lobes,  forms  what  is  named  the  falciform  pro- 
cess.   Between  these  two  portions  of  dura 
mater,  which  form  the  falciform  process,  the 
great  vein,  or  longitudinal  sinus,  runs,  which, 
dividing  towards  the  back  part",  forms  the  la- 
teral sinuses.    There  are  several  cavhits  in 
the  brain  which  arc  named  ventricles.  On 
cutting  away  the  upper  part  of  the  brain,  th? 
two  lateral  ventricles  appear,  which  generally 
con! ain  a  little  moisture,  and  in   certain  dis- 
eases  several  ounces  of  water  are  contained  in 
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them,  forming  the  disease  named  hydrocepha- 
lus, or  dropsy  of  the  brain.    In  sheep,  a 
transparent  bladder,  full  of  water,  is  often 
found  in  one  of  the  ventricles;  this  bladder 
is  named  an  hydatid,  and  the  disease  pro- 
duced by  it  is  named  gid,  or  giddiness.  The 
lateral  ventricles  are  found  to  communicate 
anteriorly  with  the  olfactory  nerves,  which, 
in    quadrupeds,    are  very  large  and  hol- 
low :  they  contain  also  a  little  moisture,  and 
may  be  named  the  olfactory  ventricles.  Pos- 
teriorly the  lateral  ventricles  communicate 
with  a  cavity  which,  in  the  human  body,  is 
named  the  third  ventricle,  but  in  animals,  the 
fifth,  and  this  cavity  has  communication  with 
the  sheath   of   the  spinal  marrow.  The 
two  lateral  ventricles  are  separated  from- each 
other  by  the  septem  lucidum.    In  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  a  long 
plexus  of  blood-vessels  is  seen  on  each  side, 
lying  loose  in  the  caviry ;  these  are  named 
plexus  choroides.    The  cerebrum,  or  bj^in, 
is  separated  from  the  cerebellum,  or  little 
brain,  by  a  continuation  of  the  dura  mater, 
which  is  named  tentorium.    The  cerebellum 
consists  of  one  lobe  only,  and  has  no  cavity. 
It  appears  to  be  the  part  from  which  the  vo- 
luntary muscles  derive  their  power,  while  the 
organs  of  sense,  and  the  vital  organs,  seem 
to  be  dependant  on  the  cerebrum,  or  brain. 
The  principal  diseases  of  the  brain  are  phre- 
nitts,  or  madstaggers,  and  hydrocephalus; 
these,  however,  with  other  subordinate  and 
sympathetic  affections,  will  be  treated  of  in 
their  respective  places. 

CHAPTER  v. 

On  the  Chest. — The  chest  of  the  horse  is 
unlike  that  of  the  human  body,  becoming 
narrow  toward  the  lower  part,  and  terminat- 
ing like  the  keel  of  a  ship,  a  form  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  flexion  and  extension  of  the 
fore  legs,  as  well  as  of  the  shoulder-blades 
than  any  other.  It  is  formed  by  the  spine, 
the  ribs,  and  the  sternum.  The  chest  is  a 
distinct  cavity,  being  separated  from  the  abdo- 
men, or  belly,  by  a  muscular  partition,  named 
diaphragm.  The  chest  contains  the  lungs,  the 
heart,  and  in  the  young  colt,  the  thymus  gland. 
The  lungs  are  made  up  of  the  ramifications 
of  the  windpipe  and  blood-vessels  with  the 
common  connecting  membrane,  named  cel- 
hdar  membrane.  The  branches  of  the  wind- 
pipe are  commonly  supposed  to  terminate  ia 


cells ;  but  this  is  not  the  case :  they  are  con- 
tinued to  the  very  surface,  and  their  open 
extremities  are  closed  by  the  pleura.  This 
may  be  demonstrated  by  removing  carefully 
a  small  portion  of  the  pleura,  and  inflating 
the  lungs.    It  will  then  be  found  that  the  air 
will  escape  readily.    If  melted  wax  or  size  is 
injected  into  the  windpipe,  or  quicksilver 
poured  in,  the  branches  will  be  filled  to  a  cer- 
tain distance ;  but  at  length  they  become  too 
minute  to  admit  either  of  these  fluids,  and 
then  the  remotest  part  will  be  distended  into 
what  is*  called  a  cell.    In  the  amphibia  the 
bronchiae  are  stronger  and  more  distensible, 
so  that  the  injection  may  be  forced  a  little 
more  freely,  and  the  cells  made  to  appear 
larger.    This  has  been  found  also  in  the  lungs 
of  professed  divers,  who,  by  continual  prac- 
tice, render  the  bronchiae  stronger  and  more 
distensible.    The  windpipe  or  trunk  of  the 
lungs  is  composed  of  cartilaginous  rings, 
joined  together  by  a  strong  and  elastic  mem- 
brane.   The  cartilaginous  rings  are  strong 
and  thick  in  the  front  part  of  the  windpipe, 
but  gradually  become  thinner,  and  terminate 
in  thin  slips,  or  mere  membranes  which  pass 
over  each  other  instead  of  meeting  end  to 
end.    By  this  contrivance  the  windpipe  will 
admit  of  being  compressed  considerably,  by 
the  ends  passing  over  each  other ;  but  such  is 
the  elasticity  of  the  cartilage,  that  the  moment 
the  pressure  is  removed,  the  windpipe  returns 
to  its  original  form.    The  use  of  the  elastic 
membrane  which  unites  the  cartilaginous  rings, 
is  to  admit  of  the  various  motions  of  the  wind- 
pipe, especially  that  of  its  being  elongated,  and 
so  great  is  their  strength,  that  we  never  in  any 
accident,  find  it  torn,  orthecartilaginous  rings 
separated  from  each  other.  At  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  windpipe  there  is  a  strong  carti- 
laginous structure,  named  larynx.    It  is  com- 
posed nominally  of  ffte  cartilages,  which  are 
named  as  follows  :  1.  Epiglottis.    2.  Cricoid. 
S.  Thyroid.    4  and  5.    Two  Arytaenoid,  or 
funnel-like  cartilages.    The  epiglottis  is  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue,  standing  up  by  its 
elasticity,  so  as  to  form  a  right  angle  with  the 
tongue,  by  which  contrivance  it  is  forced 
down,  so  as  to  cover  the  windpipe  by  every 
morsel  of  food  that  is  swallowed.    The  other 
cartilages,  properly  speaking,  compose  the 
larynx,  and  are  much  thicker  and  stronger 
ihan  the  epiglottis.     The  larynx  is  inca- 


Drilli?tg  Potatoes,  SfC. 


pable  of  being  compressed  or  closed,  ex- 
cept at  one  part  near  the  bottom  of  it, 
where  they  approach  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  chink,  which  is  therefore  named 
rima  glottidis,  or  chink  of  the  glottis.  The 
internal  surface  of  the  larynx,  including  the 
epiglottis,  is  lined  with  a  membrane  of  great 
sensibility,  especially  at  the  chink,  where  it 
is  so  exquisitely  sensible,  that  the  mucous  fluid 
designed  for  its  lubrication,  often,  becomes 
through  disease  a  dreadful  cause  of  irrita- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  sensibility  of 
the  membrane  of  the  larynx,  the  same  mem- 
brane when  continued  into  the  windpipe,  ap- 
pears to  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  insensible,  as 
I  have  proved,  after  the  operation  of  branch- 
otomy,  by  scratching  with  the  nail,  or  with  a 
knife,  which  does  not  appear  to  give  the  ani- 
mal any  pain  ;  but  if  a  feather  is  passed  up 
so  as  to  touch  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  a  most 
violent  cough  is  immediately  produced. — 
There  are  two  glands  on  the  outside  of  the 
windpipe,  but  very  loosely  attached  to  it  by 
cellular  membranes,  which  have  been  named 
thyroid,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to 
a  shield. 

f  To  be  continued./ 


DRILLING  POTATOES. 

Experience  has  taught  the  farmer  that  drill- 
ing in  potatoes  with  the  plough  is  a  consider- 
able saving  in  point  of  expense;  but  it  is  great- 
ly disliked  from  the  idea  that  the  ground  is 
not  equally  manured.  In  putting  in  potatoes 
in  this  manner,  the  farmer  should  not  be 
niggardly  of  his  manure,  if  he  intends  to  have 
ft  good  crop — nor  heedless  of  the  good  effects 
arising  from  frequently  removing  the  earth 
and  laying  it  up  again  with  the  plough  to  the 
»hools,and  he  will  pud  the  produce  will  amply 
repay  his  industry.  But  the  point  to  which  I 
would  draw  the  farmer's  attention,  is  the  pe- 
riod of  taking  the  potatoes  out  of  the  ground 
— and  in  no  case  would  I  recommend  him  to 
vie  (he  plough.  My  practice  has  been  to  dig 
them  out,  and  every  two  men  to  throw 
three  drills  together,  the  spade  going  to  the 
bottom  of  the  drill,  and  cleaning  out  as  much 
of  the  manure  as  possible,  which  is  thus 
equally  dispersed  over  the  new  formed  ridge. 
It  will  U;  found  in  a  climate  so  liable  to  rain 


as  this,  that  narrow  ridges  are  the  best,  and 
when  the  process  of  clearing  the  ft  eld  of  the 
potatoes  is  finished,  the  ploughman  should 
run  a  water  furrow  up  and  down  between  the 
ridges,  and  the  ground  is  thus  left  safe,  and 
always  ready  for  an  early  sowing. 

A  GLAUS. 


A  Premium  of  £5  being  offeree!  by  the 
Kenaught  Branch  of  the  N.  W.  Society,  lor 
the  best  Stallion  calculated  for  husbandry 
and  carriage  use,  attending  Newtown-  Li  ma- 
.vady  market  during  the  season .  Five  candi- 
dates appeared,  on  the  12th  July,  namely — 

High  Flyer,   Mr.  Lithgow's. 

Farmers'  Fancy,  Mr.  Hanson's 

Sportsman,    ■  '       ■'■  ■    •■  ■ 

Father  Paul,   ,   Mr.  Henry's. 

Young  Hero,    Mr.  Ro^'s. 

William  Moody  jun.  Frederick  'M'Caus- 
land,  and  Arthur  Sampson,  Esqrs.  the 
Judges  appointed  after  carefully  inspecting 
the  Horses,  were  of  opinion  that  none  of 
them  possessed  sufficient  merit  to  entitle 
them  to  a  Premium,  consequently  the  Pre- 
mium was  withheld. 

CURRENT  PRICES  IN  DERRY, 


Oatmeal, 

15 

0  to 

16 

0 

perewtof  12Q#. 

Oats, 

0 

11  ~ 

I 

Barley, 

1 

0  ^ 

*? 

per  stone. 

New  Potatoes, 

0 

5  ~ 

Q 

75 

Jieef, 

0 

5  ~ 

0 

7 

Muttont 

0 

4,  L 

0 

7 

>  per  pound. 

Veal, 

0 

6  _ 

0 

10 

Buttert 

0 

8  ~ 

0 

10 

per  pound  of  18  ott. 

Flair, 

46 

0  _ 

56 

0 

per  cwt.  undressed, « 

Five  hank  yam 

2 

8  - 

3 

Four,      do.  do. 

2 

6  - 

2 

1 

Three,     do.  do. 

2 

5  - 

2 

>per  spangk. 

One,        do.  do. 

2 

0  - 

2 

Coarse  Bagging, 

2 

6  - 

3 
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That  the  following  useful  letter  has  been 
so  long  neglected,  is  owing  to  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  Editor: — 

To  the  Members  of  the  N*  W.  Society, 

Gentlemen — The  misfortunes  of  Ireland 
*re  generally  ascribed  to  three  great  causes, 
absenteeism,  want  of  manufacture,  and  the 
minute  subdivision  of  lands.  Those,  who 
look  on  wealth  as  every  thing,  eternally  harp 
on  these  strings,  and  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
how  far  their  proposed  improvements  would 
be  found  conducive  to  morality  or  happiness. 
You  are  labouring  to  make  your  country 
more  and  more  "  endurable  to  live  in,"  and 
thus  deprive  your  great  proprietors  of  their 
only  excuse  ior  absence,  and  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  did  I  read,  in  the  last  number  of 
your  Magazine,  the  valuable  testimony  of 
your  correspondent  D.  to  the  "  happy  and 
prosperous  results  arising  from  your  labours." 
With  you  it  can't  be  said  that  "tumult  ex- 
pels the  rich  landholders,  and  that  their  ab- 
sence is  a  cause  of  tumult."  But  I  sometime 
feel  i  to  doubt  how  far  I  should.rejoice 

in  the  Success  of  all  the  vows,  which  I  am  ac- 
customed, to  hear  offered,  for  the  residence 
emong  us  of  our  great  proprietors.  Political 
economists  would  hail  the  approach  of  the 
noble,  the  wealthy,  the  accomplished  owner 
of  a  barony  to  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  or 
to  the  modern  mansion  in  which  change  of 
fashion  might  fix  his  future  residence.  Mo- 
ralists might  feel  inclined  to  ask  if  his  cha- 
racter resembled  that, of  Squire  Thomhill,  in 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  "who  knew  little 
more  of  the  world  than  its  pleasures,  and 
whose  arts  and  assiduities  had  rendered  him 
auccessful  with  every  farmer's  daughter  within 
ten  miles  round;"  or  if  he  was  "likely  to 
employ  the  superfluity  of  his  wealth  in  mak- 
ing dependants,  by  purchasing  the  liberty  of 
the  needy  or  the  venal,  of  men  who  are  wil- 
ling to  bear  the  mortification  of  contiguous 
tyranny  for  bread."  But  even  should  you  call 
these  wandering  spirits  from  across  the  vasty 
•deep,  they  will  not  come.  Leave  them  their 
liberty.  But  their  properties,  secured  to 
febwa  by  the  public,  should  not  be  suffered  . to 


be  so  managed  as  to  become  a  public  evil— . 
they  are  subject  to  regulations  for  the  gene- 
ral advantage,  and  policy,  justice,  the  interest 
of  the  absentees  themselves,  require  that  they 
should  be  taxed.  Manufactures  are  said  to 
be  tf  j  chief  cause  of  the  wealth  of  England, 
(  I  shall  not  now  enquire  whether  England  it 
really,  wealthy  or  not)  and  it  must  be  owned 
the)  have  enabled  many  individuals  to  accu- 
mu  te  enormous  fortunes,  to  purchase  from 
the  cobles  of  the  land  their  properties,  to  ob- 
tain whole  counties,  nay,  to  hold  in  their 
bands,  in  some  degree,  the  destiny  of  states. 
Br  as  to  make  one  beauty,  thousands  must  be 
rv  ..oned  ordinary — so  to  make  a  rich  man 
gn^ny  must  be  poor — and  it  may  be,  that  in  a 
manufacturing  district  in  England,  studded 
e»  ery  here  and  there  with  lordly  mansions 
reared  by  the  means  of  industry,  there  still 
might  be  found  more  poverty,  more  vice,  more 
Ignorance  and  misery,  than  in  a  circuit  of 
te  n  times  its  extent  in  the  N.  W.  District. — 
1  e  house  of  a  wealthy  manufacturer  Is  a 
ff&d&i.g  night,  but  look  into  the  fjv.t.orv-'-er- 
gastulum — which  stands  beside,  where  thou- 
sands are  confined  in  a  heat  of  eighty-four 
degrees,  at  work  for  fourteen  hours  a  day — 
sickly  and  degraded  in  this  world,  and  pre- 
maturely hurried  to  the  next. 

The  following  list  of  fines,  imposed  on  the 
inhabitants  of  these  places,  will  give  som« 
idea  of  them.: — 

j.  d. 


Any  spinner  found  with  Ins  window  open.   1  0 

found  dirty  at  his  work   1  0 

found  washing  himself   1  0 

leaving  his  oil  can  out  of  its  place   0  6 

repairing- his  drum-banding  with  his  gas 

lighted  —   2  X) 

spilling  water  on  the  stair  case   I  0 

slipping  with  his  gas  lighted  ..«.  2  0 

.putting  out  his  gas  too  soon   1  -0 


(pinning  with  his  gas  lighted  too  long     2  0 

having  his  lights  too  large,  for  each  light  1  8 

.heard  whistling                                    1  0 

having  hard  ends  hanging  on  his  weights  0  6 

on  his  carriage  band...  1  0 

being  5  minutes  after  the  last  bell  rings  2  0 
having  roller  laps,  no  more  than  two 

draws  for  each                                           0  £ 

going  further  than  the  roving  .room  when 

fetching  roving*                                          1  0 


Advantageous  employment  reeommmd&L 


Any  spinner  being  sick,  who  cannot  find  another 

spinner  to  give  satisfaction,  roust  pay  for  steam, 

day,    6  0 

found  in  another's  wheel  gate   1  0 

neglecting  to  send  his  sweepings  three 

mornings  in  a  week   1  0 

Two  spinners  found  together  in  the  necessary  house, 

each  ,   I  0 

having  a  little  waste  on  his  spindle  .  1  0 

At  Tyldesly,  where  these  fines  are  im- 
posed, they  work  fourteen  hours  a  day—  the 
door  is  locked  in  working  hours — the  work- 
people are  not  allowed  to  send  for  water  to 
drink,  and  even  the  rain  water  is  locked  up. 
This  sort  of  system  must  accompany  manu- 
factures on  the  great  money-making  scale  of 
England.  But  there  may  be  manufactures 
otherwise  ordered,  and  we  have  one — the  li- 
nen. Woollen  might  be  managed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  At  Parson's- town  there  are  50 
looms  employed  in  weaving  woollen — these 
employ  twelve  combers  at  12s.  per  week — 
fifty  weavers  at  9s.«— one  hundred  and  fifty 
girls  at  2s.  8d. — one  hundred  and  thirty  at 
C%,  2d.  Woollen  cloth  of  excellent  quality 
is  manufactured  in  your  own  district,  and  I 
send  a  sample  to  your  Secretary  by  this  day's 
post,  made  by  a  farmer's  wife  in  Munterlony, 
of  which  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  intelligent 
gentleman  employed  by  you  in  thp  survey  of 
your  coasts,  gives  the  following  account : — 

Sit,  BeltTim,  31  st  May,  1824. 

I  am  just  favoured  with  the  following  statement  of  the 
charge*  attending  the  manufacture  of  blue  woollen  cloth, 
(of  which  I  gave  you  a  specimen  on  the  10th  instant)  by 
Mary  Ballantine,  wife  of  James  Ballantine,  of  Crucka- 
tanty.  in  Munterloney 

\.  Nine  pounds  of  wool  made  ten  yards  of  three  quar- 
ters wide,  when  fully  dressed,  dried,  and  at  home  from  the 
tuck  milL 

2.  It  was  spun  on  the  little  wheel. 

3.  It  was  spun  by  myself,  Mary  Ballantine,  grist  16  cuts 
p»  lb.  and  I  can  spin  good  wool  to  20  or  22  cuts  per  lb. 

4.  Spinning  wool  to  10  cuts  per  lb.  would  cost  me  Is. 

rt.  It  oaiUroe  but  2£d.  per  yard  for  weaving.  Cloth 
r.-vv.raet*  or  dfaortens,  about  a  third  of  the  length  and 
br-adth  it  measure*  from  the  loom,  while  undergoing  the 
drying  operations  in  the  tuck  mill— i.  e.  you  deliver  the 
fuller  twenty-one  yards  at  yard  wide— you  receive  in  return 
enly  fourteen  yards  by  little  moro  than  three  quarters  wide, 
when  drettrd.  A  stranger  w  ould  pay  .'{^d.  or  4d.  per  yard 
for  weaving. the  Mine  cloth — I  pay  my  weaver  2±A.  by  con- 
tort, for  aU  griste.  cloth,  blanketing,  and  ftaim-1.  For 
dying  I  pay  l«u  p*r  yard  for  deep  blue,  (other  colours  are 
ilyvd  cheaper). and  6d.  per  yard,  for  dressing  (ft  the  tuck 
mill  cf  Thomas  Mtfojuy,  r>f  Altagh,  in  Munterlony. 

7.  h  was  worm  by  "William  M'Kcnna,  cf  GlexcLuill, 
\u  Munterloney. 


91b:  wool,  here  lOd.  per  lb  T  6 

91b.  at  Is.  per  pound  spinning  — .,        ...  .9  0 

10  yards  weaving  at  2£d.  per  ,  2  1 

10  yards  delivered,  about  7  yards  received 

back,  dyed.    7*  6^ 

7  do.  dressed  at  6d.  3  & 


Costa  of  said  quantity   ~  ~~£1    9*  1' 


One-seventh  of  29s.  Id.  is  $s  ljd.  or^nearly  4*.  2d. 
per  yard — but  Mrs*  B.  was  offered  6s.  per  yard,  and  think* 
she  could  have  sold  it-  at  6s.  6d.  at  which  7  yards  bring* 
£2  6s.  Gd.  that  is  2s.  4d.  per  yard  profit.  Hence,  if 
home-made  woollen  cloth  could  be  rendered  fashionable, 
sheep  would  prove  the  most  profitable  stock  for  mountains 
—and-  there  are  many  wide  tracts  of  good  pasture  moun- 
tain for  sheep,  that  lie  too  high  for  cultivation  ;  too  muth 
in  the  regions  of  mist  and  mildew  to  ever  ripen  productive 
crops  of  grain,  if  even  brought  into  a  tilled  state  by  any 
possible  course  of  labour. 

Employment  of  this  kind  might  be  fur- 
nished for  your  people,  and  thousands  might 
be  engaged  in  your  fisheries  without  any 
danger  to  health  or  morality.  But  the  great 
misfortune  is,  according  to  economists,  the 
subdivision  of  lands,  which  multiplies  so  ex- 
ceedingly the  human  race,  and,  at  the  same 
time  impoverishes  it.  One  grand  remedy 
colonization,  on  a  gigantic  scale.  If  it  is  true 
that  five  thousand  persons  only  got  to  Ame- 
rica last  year,  the  shipping  off  a  sufficient 
number,  to  thin  our  population  perceptibly, 
would  be  a  serious  business.  7'he  plan  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  some  time  ago,  of 
letting  loose  the  small  pox,  might  be  more 
effectual — but  it  is  a  puzzling  matter  that  in 
Ireland,  there  is  the  greatest  share  of  com- 
fort and  of  quiet  where  the  population  is 
most  dense.  As  to  the  splitting  or  doubling 
up  of  farms — to  the  opinion  of  the  generality 
of  economists  I  would  oppose  the  opinion 
of  the  admirable  author  of  the  observations 
on  the  population  and  resources  of  Ireland,  a 
work  which  every  Irishman  should  study  with 
attention,  but  which  I  have  not  at  hand  at 
present.  The  following  quotation  from  a 
writer  resembling  Dr.  Stokes  in  talent  and 
philanthropy,  is  worthy  of  remark.  I  could 
easily  prove  that  large  possessions  are  the 
chief  causes  of  the  number  of  mendicants  in 
the  kingdom,  by  the  very  arguments-  which 
have  gained  them  the  approbation  of  many 
writers — that  they  require  fewer  hands  in 
works  of  agriculture.  In  many  places,  for 
a  great  portion  of  the  year,  the  peasant  has 
no  employment.  But  I  consider  chiefly  the 
misery  of  my  fellow  creatures,  which  seems 
to  increase  with  the  riches  of  each  district.— 


Evils  of  Hiicit  Distillation.  283 


♦Four  men  only  are  necessary  for  the  culture   In  a  lake  bordering  on  Fermanagh  and  Ty- 
of  one  hundred  acres  in  the -most  improved    rone,  is  an  Island,  long  celebrated  for  its  ad- 
parts  of  England,  and  now  it  is  proposed  in   Terence  to  illicit  distillation.  A  guager  aided  by 
Parliament  to  make  farmers  employ  a  certain    an  officer's  party,  of  the  34?th  regiment,  and 
number  proportioned  to  their  holdings,  whe-    some  revenue  police,  I  know  not  how  many, 
ther  required  or  not.    Shall  I  add,  from  the   set  out  with  a  design  of  visiting  this  Island, 
last  quoted  author,  that  "conquerors  have   On  their  appearance,  a  country  lad  entered 
always  found  a  weak  resistance  in  countries    the  only  boat  or  skiff  on  the  beach,  and  mari- 
possesed  by  great  proprietors.  We  have  proof  fully  pushed  out,  in  hopes  of  frustrating  their 
of  this  in  all  ages,  from  the  invasion  of  the  design,    The  party  ordered  him  to  put  back, 
lower  empire  by  the  Turks,  to  the  conquest   under  penalty  of  being  fired  upon.    He  was 
of  Poland  in  our  own  days."    David  Hume,   resolute,  and  though  the  police  discharged 
speaking  of  the  ancient  republicks,  says —   their  carabines  frequently  so  as  to  splash  the 
Where  each  man  had  his  little  house  and  field    water  around  him,  continued  to  row  off,  'till 
to  himself,  and  each  county  had  its  capital,    at  length  one  of  the  soldiers  declared  he  would 
free  and  independent,  what  a  happy  situation  "bring  him  to,  and  levelling  his  musket,  shot 
of  mankind  \  How  favourable  to  industry  and   him  dead.  On  the  boat's  coming  to  land,  no- 
«griculture— *to  marriage  and  propagation  J    thing  illicit  was  found  ;  nor  had  there  been 
These  observations  and  hints  I  have  thrown   any  seizure  made.  The  unfortunate  delinquent, 
together  for  your  consideration,  happy  if  they   with  the  guager  and  policeman,  are  now  in 
shall  furnish  you  with  even  a  spark  of  light,.  Omagh  jail,  and  wiU,  of  course,  suffer  the 
to  guide  you  In  a  way,  which  is  rendered  dark,   penalty  of  their  transgressions.    But  it  is  not 
►rather  by  the  ingenuity  of  mail  than  thena-  to  cover  them  with  obloquy,  or  to  forestal 
ture  of  things  ;  for,  gentlemen,  to  your  wis-  thepublicopinion,  as  to  their  guilt  or  innocence 
<dom,  and  not  to  that  of  Parliament,  do  I    I  have  taken  up  my  pen — it  is  to  awaken  the 
look  for  improvement ;  and,  as  the  Roman  was    public  mind  to  a  sense  of  the  evils  arising 
accustomed  to  conclude  all  his  speeches  by   from  the  system  that  has  been  long  pursuing 
declaring  that  Carthage  should  be  destroyed,    with  respect  to  illicit  distillation  in  this  coun- 
I  shall  end  my  address  to  you  by  saying  you    try  ;  and  to  raise  my  voice  against  the  princi- 
talone  can  benefit  Ireland.  pie  that  sacrifices  human  blood  for  revenue, 

t9th  Jime.  £5.       and  compels  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  to 

• —  rise  up,,  in  rebellion,  against  its  authorities.-— 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  W.  Society  Magagise.    Your's,  I  know,  is  no  political  Journal,  and 
—  this  may  be  considered  a  political  question  ; 

Mr.  Editor,  but,  wjgh  Terence,  I  am  sure  you  will  say — 

Whilst  our  country  is  writhing  under  the    "humanuni  nihil  a  me  alien um  puto."  hi 
tongue  of  calumny,  arid  patiently  enduring    vain  may  you  endeavour  to  diffuse  the  seeds 
all  the  miseries  of  misrepresentation,  branded    of  industry  and  prosperity,  unless  peace  ex- 
with  the  epithets  of  sedition  and  ignorance  ;    tend  her  wings  over  your  district— in  vain 
it  is  truly  distressing  to  the  friend  of  humani-   jnay  you  endeavour  to  cultivate  civil  and 
ty  and  civil  order,  to  find  those  means  which    moral  habits  and  dispositions,   whilst  the 
.are  designed  for  our  improvement  and  civili-    legislature  is  at  variance  with  you; — the  rank- 
.zation,  proving  our  greatest  grievance  and  ilings  of  revenge  will  defeat  your  intentions, 
calamity  ;  and  the  administration  of  law,,    and  whilst  you  set  forth  the  beaut}',  consift- 
serving  as  a  battery  from  whence  the  vitupe-    ency,  and  sufficiency  of  the  British  constitu- 
rations  of  slander  or  ignorance  may  discharge    tion,  a  single  example,  by  any  avowedly  act- 
all  their  artillery.    In  an  excursion  to  which   ing  under  that  constitution,  in  contradiction 
niy  professional  duties  led  me,  at  a  distant  part    to  your  statements,  will  put  to.flight  all  your 
ot  your  district  this  morning,  1  was  roused    arguments,  and  defeat  all  your  intentions. — 
from  my  peaceful  slumbers  by  a  most  appal-    Were  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
ling  spectacle — the  military  force  of  my  coun-    state  exactly  the  price  at  which  human  life 
try  in  the  custody  of  the  populace.  Curiosity    should  be  estimated  in  this  country,  we  mig&€ 
necessarily  led  me  to  enquire  into  the  cause,    then  come  to  a  conclusion  whether  we  *fe 
and  1  dial!  briefly  etate  to  you  the  result. —    gainers  or  losers  by  the  duty  on  spirits— 
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scarcely  a  year  or  rather  assizes,  passes  by  in 
our  northern  counties,  without  bringing  to 
the  bar  one  or  more  delinquents  on  the 
charge  of  murder  in  still  hunting  excursions ; 
and  Though  we  hear  but  few  convictions,  I 
am  grieved  to  say,  that  the  public  opinion 
docs  not  always  subscribe  to  the  justice  of 
the  acquittals — and  though  the  juries  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  inclined  to  do  their  duty, 
vet  witnesses  are  suspected  of  often  finding  it 
their  interest  to  vanish  into  the  air.  From 
the  acknowledged   income  of  revenue  of- 
ficers, this  has  led  people  to  suppose  that 
persons  of  heavier  metal  were  behind  tlx? 
scenes;  and  thus,  those  who  are  placed  be- 
yond the  theatre  of  action,  and  should  be  in- 
capable of  any  violation  of  law,  not  unfre- 
quently  are  impeached  with  the  guilt  of  such 
proceedings. 

There  are  few  who  can  be  more  averse  to 
illicit  distillation  than  I  am.   I  know  it  to  be 
destructive  of  morality,  and  an  enemy  to 
agricultural  improvement,  but  as  long  as  the 
present  prejudice  prevails  against  spirits  made 
by  licensed  stills,  and  that  any  duty  remains, 
it  will  be  persisted  in;  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
put   private  distillation  down,    that  public 
spirits  be  sold  as  cheap  as  the  potteen,  which 
it  now  is;  it  must  be  cheaper,  until  it  acquire 
the  character  of  being  as  good — and  having 
once  acquired  that  character,  which  a  re- 
daction in  duty  would  easily  allow  it  to  obtain, 
when  habits  of  order  and  industry  arc  re- 
stored, and  firmly  rooted,  it  may  be  w  >rth 
while  to  consider  what  income  may  fairly  be 
drawn  from  distillation.    But,  until  then,  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  in  the  name  of  justice,  let  us  have 
no  duty,  or  none  to  serve  as  a  bounty  to  murder. 
J  care  not  whether  it  be  the  guagcr  or  his  party, 
that  shoot  the  country  }>eople;  or  the  country 
people  that  shoot  them,  as  long  as  the  reve- 
nue laws  promote  the  rivalry,  the  revenue 
laws  are  the  immediate;  cause  of  the  murder. 
As  a  matter  intimately  connected  with  the 
view*;  of  your  society,  the  moral  improvement 
of  our  country,  I  shall  here  beg  leave  to  re- 
mark upon  the  number  of  licensed  retail 
spirit  fchops,  in  the  country  parts  of  your  dis- 
trict. Not  a  village  'out  has  several,  not  a  ham- 
]?t  but  bli  one  or  more.    The  blame  of  this 
restl  partly  on  the  excise  laws  which  lowers 
the  FSlfl  oi  License^  m  such  places  to  allow  of 


licenses  being  taken  out ;  and  partly  on  flfel 
country  gentlemen,  who  sign  the  certificates  ? 
ami  these  gentlemen  are,  generally  speaking, 
Members  of  the  N.  VV.  Society.     This  is 
not  right,  nor  should  it  be  continued  in.  The 
gentlemen,  whilst  they  are,  in  one  way,  en- 
deavouring to  improve  their  country,  should 
not,  in  another  way,  subscribe. or  assent  to  its 
demoralization.    No  alehouse  should  be  al- 
lowed but  where  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  accommodation  of  travellers:  and 
upon  this  principle,  one  in  twenty  of  the 
present  number  would  be  sufficient.  The 
spread  of  licensed  alehouses  need  not  be  feared 
i — if  vigilance  be   exercised  against  them, 
they  will  soon  disappear.    But  1  am  trespas- 
sing on  your  time,  and  shall  conclude,  beg- 
ging you  to  ascribe  any  undue  warmth  in 
the  sentiments  here  set  forth  to  the  feelings 
natural  on  such  an  occasion  as  has  given  rise 
to  them. .  D.  . 


ON  SHEEP  AND  PIGS. 

(From  the  Munstcr  Farmers'  Magazine. J 

Sir — I  continue  to  practice  the  method  of 
stall  feeding  sheep  with. -success,  and  have 
found  some,  imitators  in  mv  neighbourhood- 
A  Gentleman  of  lloss  who  has  but  a  few 
town  fields  and  never  had  a  sheep  before,  now 
supplies  himself  with  good  mutton  of  his 
own  feeding.  He  began  last  summer  to  feed 
them  with  clover,  and  since  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember has  supplied  its  place  with  potatoes 
and  hay.  lie  allows  each  sheep,,  (vyethers  of  "« 
the  common  breed,  about  13  or  I4lb.  per 

quarter)  seven  pounds  of  potatoes  per  day.  

A  sheep  put  in  as  the  butchers  call  it  clean, 
or  just  in  fleshy  condition,  but  by  no  means 
fat,  will  be  very  good  mutton  in  six  weeks,  and 
prime  in  two  months.  As  among  larger 
beasts,  some  are  more  thriving  than  others, 
but  few  will  require  a  longer  time  to  fat  than 
here  mentioned.  I  have  always  observed 
that  among  the  native  breeds,  the  horned 
sheep  are  the, most  hardy  and  thriving.  Clo- 
ver seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  favourite  as 
well  as  most  -nourishing  foods,  and  I  suppose 
vetches  would  answer  at  least  as  well.  They 
are  fond  of  the  fresh  fiorin  hay,  and  prefer  it 
to  the  coarser  and  more  stalky  summer  grat- 
ses,  such  us- rye  grass,  cocK.»:'.»ot  and  others, 
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tout  the  ligher  swarth  of  old  meadow  com- 
posed of  sweet  scented  meadow  gross,  native 
clover,  and  some  of  the  poas,  when  well  saved, 
k  witli  me  better  liked  both  my  sheep  and 
cows. 

Mr.  Meade's  method  of  fattening  lambs, 
idiich  has  been  long  practised  at  Bailsman le, 
ja  excellent.  The  quality  of  his  house  lamb 
cannot  be  surpassed,  and  is,  I  believe  very 
seldom  equalled.  My  present  plan  differs 
from  hisobly  in  the  circumstance  of  confining 
the  ewes  in  one  of  tho»e  small  enclosures,  and 
•feeding  them  within  instead-of  without.  Ity 
providing  a  proper  supply  of  rape,  turnips  or 
potatoes,  they  can  be  better  fed  in  the  early 
spring  months  within  the  inclosure  than  in  the 
field,  and  contribute  more  largely  to  the  dung- 
hill. For  a  little  advance  of  price  one  can 
easily  buy  in  a  few  ewes  that  will  drop  early, 
fcome  in  January  and  some  in  February.— 
These  will  fatten  three  or  four  successions  of 
lambs,  and  may  then  be  fatted  for  the  butcher. 
Ewes  generally  fatten  faster,  and  also  produce 
more  suet  than  wethers  As  they  are  very 
fond  of  every  sort  of  cabbage,  and  will  eat 
the  stumps  to  the  very  root,  the  refuse  of  the 
kitchen  and.  garden,  which  is  otherwise 
thrown  away,  may  in  this  way  be  turned  to 
profitable  •  account.  Stall  feeding  in  spring 
is  particularly  desirable  for  such  Gentlemen 

fts  are  unprovided  with  well  walled 'fields.  

When  the  native  pastures  begin  to  fall  short 
the  sheep  feel  a  great  desire  to  ramble,  and 
are  with. difficulty  restrained  from  doing  in- 
jury. Jf  tied  as  in  the  common  way,  they  not 
only  cease  to  thrive  but  lose  what  flesh  they 
might  have  had..  I,  think  every  country 
gentleman,  (those  at  least  who  have  small 
demesnes)  will  find  it  his  interest  to  try 
the  plan  of  confined  stall  feeding. 

In  giving  rape  and  cabbage,  it  will  be  found 
advantageous  to  hang  them  with  the  heads 
down,  or  as,  I  manage  it,  to  fix  them  on  iron 
*pikes  so  placed  near  the  wall  as  not  to  en- 
danger the  sheep,.  They  not  only  eat  them 
with  less  waste,  biff  apparently  with  much 
more  relish  than  when  thrown  on  the  ground. 
After  a  day  or  two's  confinement  they  become 
m  familiar  as  to  eat  from  the  hand, 'and  even 
seem  to  delight  in  having  the  cabbage  and 
rape  held  tor  ihem. 

The  Lei^esttT  and.  I  presume,  the  South 
Dov  n  maj'  be5  kept  in  high  condition  during 


winter  and  spring  with  no  other  aid  to  their 
common  pasture  than  good  hay.    The  native 
sheep,  which  in  fineness  of  grain  and  delicacy 
of  flavour  is  undoubtedy  superior  to  the  for- 
mer, requires  more  care  and  higher  feeding. 
The  unthrifty  nature  of  our  common  breed 
probably  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  want 
of  care  both  in  breeding  and  feeding  them. — 
When  young  they  get  as  little  as  possible  of 
the  mother's  milk,  and  when  grown  up  are 
kept  fettered,  and  on  such  poor  pasture  in 
general  that  during  half  the  year  they  do 
not  know  the  comfort  of  a  full  meal.  In 
breeding  the  common  farmer  never  looks  to 
the  form  either  of  ewe  or  ram.    Under  such 
circumstances  their  degeneracy  is  not  surpriz- 
ing.   As  however  many  are  found  with  good 
wool,  and  some  with  good  shapes,  it  might  be 
worth  while,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be 
difficult,  by  selecting  a  few  of  the  best  of 
both  sexes,  anil  continuing  to  breed  from  the 
handsomest  of  their  produce,  to  try  whether 
a  valuable  kind  of  sheep  might  not  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  native  race.    That  their  flesh  is 
excellent  even  under  present  disadvantages 
every  one  knows,  and  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  an  experiment  of  this  nature  to  which 
in  fact,  we  owe  the  perfection  of  other  breeds, , 
might  be  attended  with  the  desired  suc- 
cess. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  io  mention  a  circum- 
stance relative  to  sheep  pastures,  though  pro- 
bably already  known  to  marly  of  your  readers. 
The  health  and  soundness  of  sheep  may  be 
easily  discovered  by  their  colour,  which  on 
our  best  pastures  is  always  of  a  yellow  cast. 
Different  shades  of  this  colour  will  be  given  by 
different  farms,  but  as  far  as  I  have  observed 
all  grounds  on  which  they  thrive  impart  it 
more  or  less.  This  is  very  necessary  to  be 
known  by  those  who  buy  store  sheep  at  fairs. 
Such  as  have  very  white" wool  and  not  closely 
attached,  to  the  skin,  _are  commonly  unsound 
or  at  least  cannot  be  depended  upon  as 
healthy.  The  yellow  woolled  sheep  carry 
self  evidence,  of  their  soundness.  The  .co- 
lour of  the  skin  is  also  to  be  looked  to,  which 
in  healthy  sheep  is  clean  and  red.  The  liver 
complaint  to  which  they  are  subject,  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  proceed  from  a  particular 
pfont  growing  in  wet  gror-'idi.  I  do  not 
know  whether  ihis  point  has  been  well  ascer- 
tained, bur  I  believe  it  i* -certain  that  where 
the  plant  cioji?  grow,  sheep  never  long  Continue 
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heahby.  In  general  it  is  observable  that  they 
thrive  best  on  the  driest  land,  and  that  wet, 
swampy  and  moory  soils  for  the  most  part 
disagree  with  them. 

The  native  breed  of  pigs  seems  to  suffer 
under  general  condemnation,  yet  I  have  some 
doubts  whether  the  sentence  is  altogether  just. 
That  they  have  degenerated  is  certain,  but  lam 
disposed  to  think  the  degeneracy  is  ascribable 
to  the  same  cause  as  in  sheep,  bad  feeding 
or  rather  half  starving  them  when  young,  and 
a  total  indifference  to  the  form  and  quality 
either  of  boar  or  sow.  I  do  believe  that  un- 
der similar  management,  the  best  imported 
breeds  would  soon  become  as  bad  or  worse 
than  the  native.  Every  poor  housekeeper,  as 
well  as  farmer,  keeps  at  least  one  pig,  and  nei- 
ther the  former  nor  the  latter  has  any  idea  of 
giving  the  creature  a,  bellyful!,  until  a  few 
months  before  it  is  thought  necessary  to  fat- 
teu  him  for  market.  It  is  evidently  impossible 
lor  animals  so  treated  to  come  to  any  perfec- 
tion either  of  s>hape  or  size.  The  well  shaped 
white  Irish  pig  has  however  some  recommen- 
dations. He  grows  fast,  affords  a  clean,  fine 
grained  meat,  and  attains  to  a  good  size. 
Some  of  the  best  I  have  observed  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fermoy.  There  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  if  the  breed  was  cultivated 
with  care  for  some  generations,  it  would  rank 
high  among  the  best  description  of  this  mo&t 
u-cful  animal.  The  subject  perhaps  may  be 
deemed  worthy  cf  reconsideration,  though 
at  the  same  time  one  would  by  no  means  re- 
commend it  to  the  discouragement  of  impor- 
tation, of  introducing  better  shapes  and  moro 
thrifty  constitutions.  I  have  found  all  kinds 
that  are  equally  well  shaped  nearly  equal  in 
hardiness.  The  short  legged  squat  pig  often 
looks  better  than  ho  is,  the  other  often  worse. 
The  common  sort  1  believe  (a  great  consider- 
ation to  the  feeder)  are  more  rapid  in  attain- 
ttg  to  full  size. 

Horace  Townsend. 


tract  of  a  Letter  from  Leslie  Alexander, 
Ilsq.  of  London,  to  John  A.  Smyth,  Esq. 
Treasurer  to  the  N.  TV.  Suciety. 

u  The  wjrshipful  Company  of  Mercers  have  made  mo 
the  medium  of  conveying  Ten  rumn'.n  British,  as  their 
mhscriptiun  to  your  Society,  wh'ch  is  to  be  continued  an- 
nually ;  and  when  their  property  comes  into  their  own 
hand*  I  ma  adduced  to  'Jbi^i  Aej  may  nake  it  XjO  per 
tux,  urn." 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  USE  OF  LIME. 
( From  the  Scotch  Farmers*  Magazine.) 

Having  practised  the  lime  husbandry  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  thought 
a  good  deal  upon  the  subject,  I  take  the  liber- 
ty of  offering  such  observations  as  have  oc- 
curred to  me,  which,  though  you  will  receive 
them  in  a  plain  dress,  have  facts  and  experi- 
ence to  recommend  them  to  your  notice. 

All  soils,  without  exception,  are  benefited 
by  lime,  provided  due  attention  is  paid  to  the 
mode  of  using  it,  and  the  course  of  cropping 
afterwards  followed,  which,  in  every  instance, 
ought  to  be  gentle;  for,  whoever  expect* 
that  land,  .after  the  application  of  lime,  will 
bear  a  succession  of  exhausting  crops,  with- 
out injur}',  will  to  a  certainty  meet  with  dis- 
appointmnnt.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter 
into  any  chemical  disquisition  on  the  qualities  t 
of  lime,  a  task  greatly  beyond  my  knowledge, 
and  which  has  already  been  handled  by  meu 
better  qualified  for  it.  Indeed,  I  am  the  less 
inclined  to  do  so,  from  a  conviction,  that  the 
generality  of  husbandmen  will  reap  more  be- 
nefit from  a  few  practical  hints,  conveyed  h* 
plain  language,  than  from  a  thousand  vo- 
lumes filled  with  theory  and  technical  lan- 
guage. 

I  begin,  first,  by  stating,  that  lime  doe-e 
not,  in  its  own  composition,  contain  any  fer- 
tilizing principle,  but  is  useful  only  by  iu 
operation  upon  substances  really  fertilizing, 
which  it  meets  wiih  in  the  soil,  and  which, 
without  its  operation,  would  remain  in  a  dor- 
mant state  ;  for,  though  it  is  perfectly  certain, 
that  lime  has  the  power  of  attracting  much, 
both  from  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  it 
does  not  follow,  that  any  of  its  own  compo- 
nent parts,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  it  attracts  or 
collects  by  its  powers,  will,  of  themselves,  be 
food  for  plants.  It  is  the  effect  produced  up- 
on these  by  lime,  that  renders  them  useful ; 
and,  from  their  decomposition,  and  the  new 
combinations  formed,  the  benefit  results. — 
Without  such  combination,  they  would  re- 
main dormant  ;  and  the  lime,  in  place  of 
being  useful  would  prove  injurious. 

Taking  this  for  granted,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  every  person  u;>ing  lime,  to  . ascertain,, 
with  strict  precision,  the  purpose  he  intends 
it  to  answer;  whether,  as  upon  s'troDg  wet. 
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clay,  it  ii  applied  with  a  view  to  break  the  co- 
hesion of  the  soil,  and  open  it  in  such  a  man- 
ners to  aliow  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  take 
asiwide  a  range  as  possible,  in  search  of  food, 
and,  at  the  aame  time,  sweeten,  and  correct 
the  acidity  so  prevalent  in  such  6oils.  Iu  those 
cases,  a  good  dressing  should  be  given  at 
once,  and  such*  a9  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
a  repetition  for  many  years; 

Upon  strong,  deep,  moist,  loamy  soils, 
where  it  is  intended  to  put  in  action  the  latent 
principles  they  contain,  most  of  which  are 
found  to  consist  of  animal  and  undecayed  ve- 
getable substances,  lime  produces  the  most 
surprising  effects,  provided  a  judicious  rota- 
tion of  alternate  white  and  green  crops  is  fol- 
lowed. Such  soils,  after  the  application  of 
lime,  will  produce  bulky  and  valuable  crops, 
with  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  dung, 
than  if  no  lime  had  been  applied,  owing  evi- 
dently to  the  active  powers  of  the  lime  per- 
vading the  dung,  and  rendering  every  parti- 
cle of  it  useful. 

Upon  poor,  weak,  v/eoping  clays,  where, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  acid  and  ferruginous 
particles,  the  dung  is  locked  up,  and  prevent- 
ed from  exerting  itself,  the  application  of 
lime  is  equal ,y  salutary,  by  separating  the 
ncid  from  the  iron,  putting  the  vegetable  mat- 
ters into  a  state  of  activity,  and  opening  the 
soil,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  free  scope 
for  the  roots  to  extend  and  stretch  themselves 
out  in  every  direction.  Such  lands,  if  they 
are  dunged  and  laid  into  grass,  immediately 
after  the  lime  is  applied,  will  have  their  value 
greatly  increased,  especially  if  due  pains  are 
taken  to  crop  moderately,  when  they  are  af- 
terwards broke  up.  In  every  instance,  hard 
cropping  after  lime  is  hurtful ;  but,  upon  soils 
of  this  description,  it  is  ruinous. 

Upon  deep,  dry,  loamy  soils,  where  the 
principles  of  fertility  are  abundant,  and  which 
contain,  within  themselves,  that  happy  mix- 
ture of  stimulating  and  enriching  materials, 
lime  appears  less  necessary  than  upon  almost 
any  other  soil.  Such  lands,  if  kept  clean, 
and  a  proper  rotation  followed,  will  produce 
excellent  crops,  by  the  application  of  dung 
only.  Lima,  however,  in  small  qualities, 
will  be  useful  after  every  second  dunging, 
and  .will effectually  operate  upon,  and  bring 
into  activity,  such  parts  of  the  manure  as 
would  otherwise  have  remained  in  a  dormant 


state ;  for,  whether  it  is  owing  to  an  imperfect 
fermentation,  or  to  whatever  cause,  it  it  cer- 
tain that  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  the 
dung  applied  to  land  remains  in  an  inactive 
state,  owing  evidently  to  the  want  of  alkaline, 
or  calcareous  matter,  to  operate  upon  it. 

Upon  light,  sandy  soils,  which  are  seldom 
known  to  abound  much  with  vegetable  mat- 
ter, lime  is  useful,  in  a  double  senses — First, 
by  acting  upon  the  decayed  vegetable*  it 
meets  with  ;  and,  next,  by  the  decomposition 
of  shells,  decayed  gravel,  &c.  whichf  by 
moulding  down  into  earth,  thicken  the  staple 
of  the  land,  and  form  a  soil  much  less  liable 
to  be  hurt  by  dronght,  or  indeed  any  acci- 
dent by  which  crops  are  generally-  injured. 
Having  little  moisture  in  itself,  the  lime  rea- 
dily attracts  it  from  the  atmosphere ;  which 
accounts  for  its  resisting  dry  weather. 

Upon  soft,  black,  moorish  soils,  which  cer- 
tainly are  the  most  worthless  of  any  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  the  application  of 
lime,  and  the  after  treatment,  requires  the 
greatest  care.  In  no  instance  ought  the 
dressing  to  be  heavy :  as  the  materials  upon 
which  it  is  to  operate  are  scanty,  perhaps  30 
bolls  per  acfe  is  as  much  as  should  be  ven- 
tured upon  at  first;  and  if  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bestowing  top  dressings,  of  good 
earth,  or  compost,  afterwards,  and  the  land 
allowed  to  remain  in  grass  for  a  series  of 
years,  a  greater  proportion  of  lime  may  be  af- 
terwards applied,  with  advantage;  as  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  vegetable  matter  will, 
by  that  time,  be  accumulated,  upon  which  it 
will  exert  itself.  But,  in  this,  as  well  as  the 
first  stage  of  liming  such  soils,  the  cropping 
should  be  carefully  managed,  and  the  land  re- 
turned to  grass  as  soon  as  possible. 

P. 
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List  of  Premiums  offered  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  for  the  Session  1823-1824«. 

The  Gold  Vulcan  Medal,  or  Thirty  Gui- 
neas, for  inventing  an  earthenware  crucible  to 
endure  greater  heat  than  those  now  in  use  ; 
end  for  making  crown  or  window-glass  as 
transparent  and  free  from  blue  or  green  colour, 
as  the  best  German  sheet. 

The  Gold  Medal  or  Fifty  Guineas,  for  a 
black  dye  for  silk  or  wool,  superior  to  any  in 
use.    For  the  best  mode  of  staining  cotton 
cloth  with  a  red  colour,  by  an  immediate  ap- 
plication of  the  colouring  matter,  and  equal 
to  the  red  colours  now  procured  from  decoc- 
tions of  madder.    The  same,  of  a  green  co- 
lour, equal  to  the  colours  now  formed  from 
decoctions  of  weld,  and  solutions  of  indigo. 
For  a  mode  of  preparing  red  pigment,  fit  lor 
use  in  oil  or  water,  and  equal  in  tone  and  bril- 
liancy to  the  best  lake  and  carmine.  For 
publishing  the  best  mineralogical  and  geolo- 
gical map  of  any  county  in  the  United  King- 
uom,  on  a  scale  of  not  less  than  one  inch  to 
to  a  mile.    And  for  publishing  an  accurate 
similar  map  of  Ireland,  on  a  scale  of  not  less 
than  five  miles  to  an  inch. 

2  he  Gold  Medal  or  One  Hundred  Guineas^ 
for  the  best  substitute  for  the  basis  of  white 
paint,  equally  proper  as  the  white  lead  now 
employed.  For  the  best  substitute  for  Stock- 
holm tar,  equal  to  the  best  of  that  kind,  and 
the  produce  of  Great  J3ritian  and  the  colonies. 
And  for  discovering,  within  Great  Britian 
or  Ireland,  a  quarry  of  White  Marble,  equal- 
ly 6t  for  the  pur  poses  of  statuary  as  that  im- 
ported from  Italy. 

STRAW  PLAT. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers  that 
the  manufacture  of  straw  plat  is  carried  on 
most  extensively  by  Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Muir,  of 
this  town,  who  employ  no  less  than  1100  of 
fhc  inhabitants  of  the  Orkneys  in  that  branch 
of  their  business  alone.  These  gentlemen  have 
recently  turned  their  attention  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  article  in  imitation  of  the  Leghorn 
plat,  and  after  a  variety  of  experiments,  have 
Mjcceedcd  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  Lon- 
don Society  of  Arts,  has  conferred  on  them  its 
-ilver  Ceres  medal,  for  specimens  of  the  plat 
laid  before  that  iusitution. — We  understand 


that  Messrs.  Muir  first  tried  various  grassy 
but  have  finally  adopted  the  straw  of  Rye, 
and  have  this  season  laid  down  several  acres  of 
that   grain,  for  the  purpose  of  vigorously 
prosecuting  this  highly  laudable  -eriterprize. 
We  also  learn  that  they  have  already  pre- 
pared a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  kind  of  plat 
to  commence  the  regular  manufacture  of  bon- 
nets, which  in  compliment  to  the  society  which 
has  so  unequivocally  testified  its  approbation 
of  their  labours,  they  intend  naming  "  Tha 
Adelphi."    We  have  seen  some  of  those  in 
a  state  of  preparation,  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  stating,  that  they  are  in  every  respect  equal 
to  the  finer  description  of  Leghorn  bonnets, 
from  which,  indeed,  they  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  closest  inspection,  so  nearly 
do  they  approximate  in  the  colour  of  the  straw, 
fineness  of  the  platting,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  plat  is  united  together.  Greenock 
will,  therefore,  be  the  first  place  in  Scotland  to 
commence  a  rivalship,  which  we  have  no  doubt 
will  prove  a  successful  one;  with  the  workers 
of  the  continent  in  this  expensive  article  of 
dress,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  similar  perfection, 
from  straw  grown,  platted,  and  knitted  in 
Scotland.— Scotch  Paper, 
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The  green  fields  of  Erin  present  at  this 
time  a  glorious  prospect  to  the  eye  of  the 
traveller.  An  unusual  breadth  is  under  cul- 
tivation, and  perhaps  in  the  memory  of  man, 
never  did  more  flourishing  crops  adorn  the 
face  of  the  country.  From  Derry  to  Killar- 
ney  taking  the  routejby  the  Eastern  side  of 
the  kingdom,  we  are  enabled  to  state,  from 
personal  observation,  that  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance of  an  ample  recompense  to  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman.  If  we  can  but  have 
peace  amongst  us,  under  Providence,  we 
fchall  have  plenty. 

Southward  of  Newry  no  flax  worthy  of  no- 
tice was  to  be  seen.  A  ridge  or  two  was  to 
be  seen  here  and  there,  but  so  badly  had  the 
ground  been  prepared,  or  the  sowing  so  long 
deferred,  that  instead  of  attaining  the  length 
of  3  or  4  feet  (a$  in  the  North)  the  greater 
proportion  was  not  much  more  than  as  many 
inches.  One  general  remark  is  worthy  of 
being  recorded  which  is,  that  the  crops  gene- 
rally speaking  are  as  forward  in  the  North  as 
in  tiie  .South.  Every  where*  so  far  as  the 
plough  or  spade  can  be  used  with  even  ihe 
chance  of  a  crop,  white  crops  or  potatoes  are 
grown,  the  proportion  of  pasture  is  very  in- 
considerable. In  the  wheat  districts  that 
-crop  is  strong  and  healthy.  The  potato  crop 
will  be  most  abundant;  from  the  great  drought 
however,  in  the  Northern  counties,  potatoes, 
oats,  and  flax  have  suffered  partial  injury. — 
From  the  same  cause  the  early  meadows  will, 
in  many  cases,  be  light.  The  hay  harvest  is 
far  advanced,  and  some  flax  had  been  pul- 
led ten  days  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newry  and  also  of  Strabane. 

Generally  speaking,  green  crops  (except 
the  potato)  are  wholly  neglected.  The 
method  of  drilling  potatoes  is  getting  ve- 
ry generally  into  use,  but  without  more 
ample  supplies  of  manure  than  farmers  are  in 
the  habit  of  providing,  the  incessant  repetition 
©f  white  crops  must  at  last  exhaust  the  fer- 
tility even  of  our -superior  soil,  and  render 
the  produce  poor  and  scanty. 

•  £-zoof>t  m  soir.e  instances  of  great  grtzirg  &nns  an 
skeep  pastures. 


ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  FEEDING  HOfcSIS. 
(From  the  Transactions  of  tho  Horticultural  Society.) 

The  quantity  of  corn  which  a  horse  will 
consume,  when  given,  as  it  often  is,  without 
limitation,  is  amazing.  Two  pecks  of  oati 
per  day,  and  a  stone  of  hay,  is  the  quantity 
stated  to  be  given  to  post-horses,  by  two  emi- 
nent coach-masters  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  (in  the  Appendix  to  his  account  of 
Scots  Husbandry,  vol.  2.  App.  No.  23.); 
and  a  charge  for  a  similar  consumption  has 
not  been  unheard  of,  for  horses  which  had  no 
heavier  duty  to  perform,  than  that  of  curry- 
ing their  owner  a  round  or  two  cf  Rotten 
Row.  Thus  is  expended,  in  the  maintenance 
of  one,  often  useless,  quadruped,  whatwoulU 
amply  maintain  six  human  beings. 

The  practice  of  farmers  in  the  most  im- 
proved districts  of  the  country,  although  it 
comes  far  short  of  sueh  extravagance  io  feed- 
ing their  horses  as  that  before  instanced,  is 
nevertheless  sufficient  to  show,  that  too  little 
•^xenti^i  is  paid  to  economy  a?  r . ^^inripc^r.,tant 
branch.  Three  feeds  of  oats,  and  1  j  stone 
of  hay,  is  the  usual  allowance  to  horses 
working  nine  hours  a-day ;  and,  consequently 
when  oats  are  25s.  per  boll,  and  hay  at  Is. 
per  stone,  the  daily  expense  of  each  horse, 
for  corn  and  hay  alone,  is  2s.  5d. ;  and  tho' 
this  expense  is  considerably  diminished  at 
certain  seasons,  still  the  annual  charge  of 
maintaining  a  work  horse,  is  computed  by 
farmers  at  from  £30  to  j£4Q. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show, 
from  actual  experience,  that  this  branch  of 
farm  expenditure  may  be  greatly  diminished; 
that  the  daily  food  of  a  horse,  working  the 
usual  hours,  may  be  reduced  to  an  expense, 
at  no  season  exceeding  half  ot  the  amount 
above  mentioned,  and,  at  certain  seasons,  not 
exceeding  one-sixth  of  it;  and, this,  while  the 
best  condition  of  the  working  stock,  both  in 
appearance,  and  in  aptitude  for  labour,  is 
maintained. 

To  this  subject,  the  author  of  these  obser- 
vations 1ms,  for  the  last  ten  years,  been  led  to 
pay  particular  attention.  The  circumstances 
of  his  farm  demanded  no  ordinary  regard  to 
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this  important  branch  of  farm  management ; 
for,  from  the  exhausted  state  in  which  a  soil, 
naturally  thin  and  poor,  had  been  left  by  the 
■former  tenant,  it  was  some  years  before  the 
produce  was  even  adequate  to  support  the 
stock  necessary  for  the  management  of  the 
farm.  Distant  carriages  of  dung  and  lime, 
'and  of  all  the  materials  wanted  in  the  con- 
struction of  extensive  farm  buildings,  requir- 
ed an  extra  number  of  work  horses  for  some 
years ;  while  scanty  crops,  both  of  corn  and 
hay,  afforded  but  very  sparingly  the  means  of 
■laintaining  them.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, his  attention  was  earnestly  directed  10 
the  economical  management  of  the  slender 
means  which  he  possessed,  for  maintaining  so 
large  a  working  stock ;  and  various  substi- 
tutes for  the  more  expensive  articles  of  food, 
were  submitted  to  experiment. 

The  experience  of  many  farmers  has  ascer- 
tained, that  there  are  few  articles  of  farm 
produce  which  afford  a  more  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  food  of  working  stock 
than  the  Swedish  turnip.  The  common  tur- 
nip is  no  doubt  useful  in  the  same  light ;  but 
it  is  a  weak  and  watery  fond  when  compared 
with  the  Ruta  Baga.  This  root  is  greatly 
more  nutritious  in  proportion  to  its  bulk, 
more  solid  in  its  texture,  and  more  agreeable 
in  its  flavour,  than  the  common  turnip. — 
Horses  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it;  and  it 
now  forms  an  important  part  of  the  food 
of  working  stock  on  most  firms.  In  com- 
mon wilh  most  farmer;?,  I  employ  potatoes 
largely  in  the  feeding  of  my  working  stock. 
I  have  made  various  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain the  difference  between  this  root  in  its 
raw  state,  and  when  prepared  by  boiling,  or 
by  steam  ;  the  result  of  which  I  hold  to  be, 
that  potatoes,  when  given  raw  to  horse?,  form 
a  very  nutritious  and  wholesome  food,  but 
keep  the  horses  too  soft  for  severe  labour.-— 
When  boiled  or  steamed  this  objection  is 
wholly  removed;  and  horses  fed  on  potatoes 
so  prepared,  with  a  very  moderate  allowance 
of  oats,  are  in  as  high  condition,  and  capable 
of  undergoing  as  severe  labour,  as  when 
kept  on  the  highest  feed  of  oats  and  hay. 

The  late  and  bad  harvest  of  1812,  and  the 
probability  that  potatoes,  as  well  as  grain, 
would  rise  extremely  in  value  before  next 
crop,  led  me  to  attempt  some  substitute  for 
the  large  quantity  of  this  root  which  I  an- 
nually consumed  with  my  working  fctock.— 


Potatoes,  indeed,  had  risen,  eren  before 
ter,  to  nearly  three  times  their  usual  price, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  farm;  and  the 
saving  which  I  effected,  by  the  means  after- 
wards to  be  noticed,  did,  in  fact,  enable  me 
to  sell,  fn  the  following  spring,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  potatoes,  at  the  extraordinary  price 
of  30s.  per  boll,  while  the  year  before,  I  had 

purchased  potatoes  for  my  horses  at  8s  

The  boll  I  allude  to  is  a  provincial  one,  and 
weighs  42  stones  Dutch  weight. 

Feeding  Horses  on  Whins — I  had  heard 
talked  of,  but  rather  as  one  of  the  fantastic 
experiments  of  theoretical  farmers,  thr?n  as  a 
matter  of  real  piactice.  The  abundance  of 
the  material,  supplied  by  every  bit  of  waste 
ground  on  my  farm,  was  an  inducement  at 
least  to  put  the  thing  to  the  t°st  of  experi- 
ment;  and  I  took  care,  that  the  scale  on 
which  it  should  at  first  be  tried,  should  not 
be  such  as  to  attach  much  ridicule  to  the 
failure.  Having  collected  a  small  quantity  of 
the  succulent  shoots  of  the  whin,  which  were 
bruised,  and  put  into  the  manger  of  two  stalls 
before  the  horses  came  in  from  their  morning 
yoking,  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see,  ih*U 
instead  of  beginning  to  their  hay,  both  horses 
completely  finished  their  new  mess,  before 
they  ever  lifted  their  heads  to  the  hay-rack. 
A  larger  quantity  was  provided  the  following 
day,  and  the  experiment  was  repeated,  giving 
a  quantity  which  might  weigh  from  2  to  3  lib, 
to  each  of  8  workhorses.  It  was  eaten  by 
the  whole  with  such  avidity,  as  to  show,  that 
much  larger  allowance  would  have  proved 
highly  acceptable.  The  clay  following,  I 
varied  the  experiment,  by  not  giving  them 
the  whins  till  thetr  oats  were  put  before  them, 
a  feed  of  whins  being  put  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  manger.  They  preferred  the  oat*, 
but  certainly  showed  that  they  had  sotne  dif- 
ficulty in  settling  their  choice ;  occasionally 
snuffing  at,  and  taking  a  mouthful  of  the 
whins,  while  they  were  rating  their  corn  j 
which  was  no  sooner  finished,  than  they  be- 
gan with  the  same  avidity  as  they  did  the 
day  before,  and  ate  up  the  whole  w<hins  ihai 
were  before  them. 

So  far  the  experiment  had  succeeded,  k 
was  ascertained,  not  merely  that  horses  might, 
from  necessity,  be  brought  to  eat  whin*,  but 
that  no  food  could  be  more  acceptable  Ct)  thew. 
It  remained  to  be  seen,  how  far  it,  wah  as 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  as  U  app**r«ci  vm 
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be  palatable;  and  this  only  time  could  show. 
There  was  at  least  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  a  species  of  food,  eaten  with  so  much 
avidity,  would  not  likely  prove  injurious; 
and  the  temptation  to  continue  the  experi- 
ment, was  a  very  strong  one.  I,  therefore, 
determined  to  set  zealously  to  work;  and, 
for  the  approaching  winter  at  least,  to  feed 
my  horses,  as  it  has  been  sneer ingly  called, 
'on  Furze  Faggots/  The  first  desidera- 
tum was  a  method  of  bruizing  the  whins, 
more  expeditious  than  the  imperfect  means  I 
had  used  in  my  small  experiments ;  and  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  some  contrivance  of 
the  nature  of  a  bark- mill,  would  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  effectual  apparatus  I  could 
employ.  I  procured  an  old  millstone  of  to- 
lerable thickness;  mounted  it  cn  a  spindle  or 
horizontal  axle ;  one  end  of  which  was  at- 
tached to  an  upright  post,  by  a  swivel  work- 
ing on  a  pin,  on  which  it  might  revolve  as  a 
centre.  To  the  other  end  of  the  spindle,  a 
•wingle-tree  was  hung  by  a  hook,  also  work- 
ing on  a  pin;  the  course  on  which  the  ^one 
revolved,  was  paved  with  coarse  flags.  I 
furnished  a  woman  with  a  pair  of  hedge 

f loves,  a  sheep-skin  apron,  an  old  reaping 
ook,  and  a  short-forked  stick,  with  which  to 
hold  the  whins,  while  siie  cut  them  with  the 
hook.  A  boy,  with  a  small  cart  drawn  by  a 
mule,  which  had  long  been  employed  as  a 
drudge  on  the  farm,  was  added  to,  and  com- 
pleted the  establishment,  with  which  it  was 
proposed  to  feed  12  horses,  viz.  4  pairs  of 
work  horses,  a  saddle  horse,  and  three 
#oits. 

On  the  30th  November  1812,  the  plan  of 
feeding,  now  to  be  described,  was  begun. — 
The  woman  went  out  to  her  shearing  in  the 
morning,  while  the  boy  and  his  mule  were 
occupied  in  carting  turnips  home  to  the  cattle 
in  the  courtines;  or  to  the  pastures,  for  the 
outlyers  and  sheep.  The  manner  in  which 
the  whins  were  cut,  needs  little  description, — 
fbe  woman  laying  hold  of  the  branch  with 
the  forked  stick,  with  a  cut  of  the  hook  drawn 
towards  her,  trimmed  off  such  a  part  only  of 
the  ligneous  substance  of  the  plant,  as  con- 
nected 5  or  i,  or  more,  of  the  succulent 
•boots  of  the  year's  growth.  By  the  joint 
roe  of  the  hook  and  fork,  these  were  laid 
into  bundles  or  faggots,  and  compressed,  as 
they  were  formed,  by  a  stroke  of  the  foot.— 
1  !t£  wuinaa  soon  became  very  expert  «t  the 


work,  and  cut  in  the  course' of  6  or  7  ho«r« 

the  whole  quantity  of  whins  then  given  to  12 
horsesi    The  cart  then  came  round  for  the 
faggots,  collecting  the  cutting  of  each  morn- 
ing and  the  preceding  evening,  which  was 
forked  in  with  a  common  pitchfork ;  pressed 
down  by  the  boy's  feet,  (who  was  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  coarse  leather  gaiters  to  de- 
fend his  legs ;)  roped  down  like  a  load  of  hay : 
carted  heme,  and  deposited  at  the  bruising- 
mill.    This  was  the  morning  work — the  bu- 
siness of  the  afternoon  was  to  bruise  them.*— 
The  mule  was  yoked  to  the  mill,  which  it 
drew  with  perfect  ease,  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  whins  being  previously  spread  round  in 
the  course  of  the  stone.    The  boy  followed 
the  stone  with  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand,  with 
which  the  whins  were  constantly  turned  as 
the  stone  passed  over  them  ;  when  sufficiently 
bruised,  they  were  forked  into  a  large  frame 
wheel-barrow,  such  as  is  used  for  turnips, 
and  the  course  filled  anew  with  whins — 
About  3  hours  work  finished  the  whole;  and 
the  food,  thus  prepared,  was  wheeled  off  to 
the  stable.    The  horses  continued  to  manifest 
the  same  relish  for  this  food  as  at  first ;  and, 
,m  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  I  was  sensible 
of  the  most  material  improvement  in  their 
condition.    This  was  particularly  observable 
in  their  coat.    No  horse  sweated  under  bo- 
dy-clothes, and  the  steams  of  his  own  dung, 
ever  shewed  a  sleeker  and  finer  coat  than  my 
work-horses  did  after  they  had  been  6  weeks 
on  their  feed  of  whins  ;  and  although  some  of 
the  severest  work  I  had  ever  engaged  in  as  a 
farmer,  fell  to  their  lot  this  winter,  they  not 
only  kept,  but  improved  their  condition  dur- 
ing the  whole  season.    This  system  of  feed- 
ing was  regularly  pursued  from  its  commence- 
ment in  November  till  the  middle  of  March. 
The  horses  had,  along  with  their  whins,  as 
much  straw  as  they  chose  to  eat,  and  S  lib. 
2  oz.  of  oats  per  day  till  the  beginning  of 
February,  when  their  allowance  of  oats  was 
doubled  ;  the  quantity  of  cats  being  the  same 
as  I  had  been  in  use  to  give,  when  feeding 
with  Swedish  turnip  or  potatoes. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  the  first  year. 
The  result  exceeded  any  expectation  1  had 
formed  of  it,  even  after  I  had  fairly  ascer- 
tained the  practicability  of  the  plan.  In  the 
month  of  March,  instead  of  having,  as  usual 
finished  the  crop  of  yellow  turnips,  and 
nearly  haif  the  Swedish,  both  of  these  crops, 
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with  all  the  yams  and  potatoes,  remained  un-  ' 
touched.  The  yellow  turnip  lasted  till  the 
end  of  May;  and  the  Swedish  turnip,  chiefly 
consumed  by  feeding  stock,  afforded  a  re- 
mainder, which  carried  on  my  horses  to  the 
5«eond  week  of  June ;  after  which,  the  yams 
came  in  for  their  summer  food.  The  potato 
crop,  instead  of  being  as  hitherto  inadequate 
to  my  own  consumption,  was  sent  to  market 
at  30s.  per  boll.  The  hay  stack  remained  un- 
touched ;  and  the  whole  hay  consumed  in  my 
stable  this  season,  was  a  remainder  of  one 
hundred  and  eleven  stone. 

Encouraged  by  this  flattering  result,  I  be- 
gan the  whin  feeding  on  the  26th  November 
of  the  following  year.  I  had  not  yet  ascer- 
tained what  the  quantity  of  whins  given  to 
the  horses  actually  was.  I  now  weighed  the 
day's  provision  ;  and,  repeating  the  trial  five 
or  six  times  at  different  intervals,  I  ascer- 
tained, that  the  quantity  given  to  each  horse 
was  from  17$  to  19  lib.  per  day,  the  average 
of  the  trials  being  18J  lib.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  oats  was  given  this  season.  The  horses 
continued  to  show  the  same  relish  for  the 
food  ;  and  their  condition  was  equal  to  what 
could  be  produced  by  any  feeding,  or  any 
mode  of  treatment,  even  in  cattle  loss  exposed 
to  the  heavy  labour,  and  vicissitudes  of  wea- 
ther, which  attend  the  winter  work  of  a  farm. 


On  RAISING  small  FRUIT  TREES  from  SEED. 


( From  the  Irish.  Farmers'  Journal.) 
Sir — Communications  on  agriculture  or 
pardening  are  particularly  interesting  when 
they  come  before  the  public  at  a  time  when 
any  experiments  they  recommend  may  be  ge- 
nerally tried,  and  in  this  respect  my  present 
leiter  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your  read- 
ers. 

Having  for  some  years  observed  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  and  preserving  good  kinds 
of  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  cuttings  I  was  induced,  in 
1819]  to  sow  the  weeds  of  some  different  va- 
lielics  of  those  fruits,  conceiving  that  if  I 
c/:avcfd  to  obtain  a  few  good  plants,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  flourish  in  their  na- 
tive soil,  and  to  produce  better  than  strangers, 
and  also  would  be  less  liable  to  run  out,  as  the 
phrase  is,  or  deteriorate  in  health  and  quality 
of  iVuil  year  after  yeav. 


Under  these  impressions,  having  prepared 
a  seedling  bed,  slightly  manured  with  the 
cleanings  of  a  pigeon-house  and  the  scour-  ' 
ings  of  a  drain  which  led  from  a  laundry, 
(preferred  on  account  of  the  fertilizing  pro- 
perties communicated  by  the  soap  suds  to  the 
mud,)  I  sowed  in  drills  about  two  ounces  of 
white  currant  seeds,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
red  and  black,  in  the  beginning  of  March. — 
In  May  they  were  overground  and  very  thick 
— this  I  expected,  and  accordingly  thinned 
them  considerably,  leaving  fifty  of  the  best 
looking  and  straightest  cf  each  kind.  They 
attained  in  that  year  the  average  height  of 
nine  inches — the  black  were  the  most  luxu- 
riant.     The  following   autumn  I  planted 
them  out  in  rows  at  about  eighteen  inches 
asunder,  and  allowing  an  interval  of  only  a. 
foot  between  each  tree,  as  I  intended  to  keep, 
them  low  until  their  produce  should  decide 
their  respective  merits — and  although  it  i?  the 
general  custom  among  experienced  garden- 
ers to  dig  in  manure  about  the  roots  of  small 
fruit,  trees,  yet  I  never  had  the  soil  stirred 
about  them,  except  superficially  with  the  hoer 
to  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  they  had 
the  benefit  of  that  manure  only  which  was 
put  in  the  ground  at  the  same  time  with  them- 
selves.   In  the  spring  of  1822,  some  of  the 
black  currants  shewed  blossom,  which  I  did 
not  suffer  to  remain.    In  the  following  year 
the  black  bore  abundantly;  but  there  were 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen   trees  which 
might  be  pronounced  decidedly  good — the 
fault  was  not  in  general  in  the  flavour,  but 
the  fruit  was  small  and  insignificant.    A  few 
blossoms  on  the  white  and  red  kinds  were  nip-» 
ped  off'  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

This  year  the  trees  are  in  verv  good  bear- 
ing, particularly  the  white,  of  which  there  are 
seventeen  very  fine  trees,  one  especially,  of 
fine  amber  coloured  fruit,  much  agreeing  in 
appearance  with  the  description  of  the  bribes 
Banksia,  "  in  the  transactions  of  the  horticul- 
tural society  of  London  for  1  823,  but  of  a  pe- 
culiar rich  flavour)  and  in  every  respect  de- 
cidedly the  finest  white  cut  rant  I  ever  saw.' 
The  red  have  turned  out  but  very  indifferently 
— the  fruit  is  in  general  small,  and  'has  too 
much  acid  in  the  taste  :  there  are  but  four  tree* 


of  this  variety  at  al 
vation. 


worth  retaining  in  culti- 


1  sowed  some  seeds  of  gooseberry  of  diffr^nt 
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kinds  in  the  spring  of  1820,  they  have  as  yet 
shewn  no  sign*  of  bearing,  and  1  do  not  sup- 
pose that  they  will  afford  a  favourable  result, 
as  their  leaves  are  small  and  the  prickles  very 
thickly  set,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in  bushes 
which  produce  good  fruit. 

In  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  from  which 
the  seeds  were  saved,  no  discrimination  was 
observed  as  to  their  situation  in  respect 
to  other  varieties;  they  were  mostly  chosen 
from  trees  trained  against  a  wall,  on  ac- 
count of  the  size  of  the  fruit  being  a  trifle 
greater  than  that  on  standards — and  there 
had  been  no  interference  whatever  with 
the  blossom,  such  as  introducing  foreign  pol- 
len, or  depriving  them  of  stamens,  &c.  and  no 
means  except  cutting  resorted  to  force  the 
plants  into  bearing.  In  fine,  I  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  experiment,  as  in 
addition  to  the  amusement  afforded  to  me,  I 
have- acquired  a  number  of  excellent  trees  rear- 
ed on,  and  therefore  more  congenial  to  the  soil 
lor  which  they  are  intended. 

I  remain,  Sir,  .your  obedient  servant, 

P.  D. 


TORREFIED  AND  BURNED  SUBSTANCES. 


There  is  no  branch  of  practical  farming 
that  deserves  more  attention  than  what  comes 
under  this  head,  as  there  are  but  few  lands  on 
which  this  substitute  for  manure  cannot  be 
'  readily  obtained.  For  upwards  of  half  a 
century  the  application  of  lime,  as  a  mode 
of  fertilizing  land,  has  been  generally  resort- 
ed to;  and  in  some  instances,  the  burning  of 
clay,  and  also  paring  and  burning  of  old  grass 
lands,  have  been  partially  practised  ;  but  it 
has  been  only  within  these  thirty  years  that 
those  stimulating  applications  have  become  a 
systematic  part  of  agriculture. 

Lime,  burned  earth,  and  ashes,  are  the 
principal  manures  under  this  head,  and  I  shall 
treat  of  them  severally,  not  only  as  to  the 
manner  of  producing  them,  but  as  to  their 
respective  applications,  all  requiring  much 
judgment  in  their  preparation  and  use  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Lime. — There  are  but  few  agriculturists 
who  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  proper- 
ties of  lime,  and  its  peculiar  advantages  on 
various  soils;  it  will  be  therefore,  unnecessa- 
ry to  enter  into  detail  on  iu  many  advan- 


tages ;  I  shall,  however,  make  such  general  ob- 
servations on  its  preparation  anc!use*  asxniy 
tend  to  assist  the  inexperienced  farmer. 

First. — Lime-stone,  which  is  deep-colour- 
ed, and  difficult  to  break,  usually  produces 
strong  lime,  and  is  not  easy  to  reduce,  and 
should  be  applied  sparingly  on  arable  lands, 
especially  on  light  or  exhausted  soils.  How- 
ever, the  most  caustic  lime  may  be  advan- 
tageously applied  on  grass  lands  that  have  a 
superabundance  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
which  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  growth  of  sweet  and  kind  herbage. 

Second. — On  exhausted  or  light  soils  it  is 
more  judicious  to  apply  lime  only  as  an  assist- 
ant to  a  compost  heap  intended  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  soils,  as  the  former  are  ge- 
nerally deficient  in  vegetable  matter,  and  the 
latter  have  seldom  that  portion  of  tenacity  to 
be  served  by  caustic  applications  ;  but  by  mix- 
ing the  lime  first  through  a  quantity  of  maid- 
en earth,  upon  which  it  can  act  with  effecr, 
it  will  then  give  fertility  and  strength  to  the 
land  on  which  it  may  be  applied. 

Third. — It  is  considered  by  many  old  prac- 
titioners, that  lime  is  more  efficacious  as  a 
manure  when  only  half  burned.  On  what 
principle  this  assertion  is  founded,  I  cannot 
conceive  ;  for  if  it  be  necessary  to  have  the 
lime-stone  calcined,  that  it  may  become  a 
more  valuable  application  to  the  soil,  of  what 
benefit  is  it  to  leave  part  of  it  in  an  unburn- 
ed  state  ?  It  is  said,  that  by  leaving  the  heart 
of  the  stone  in  its  original  state,  it  acts  for  a 
greater  length  of  time  as  a  stimulant  to  the' 
soil,  as  it  throws  off  coats  ot  half  calcined 
lime  annually,  until  it  is  finally  reduced.  But 
surely,  supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  much  additional  expense 
must  be  created  by  such  practice,  and  that 
nearly  half  the  quantity  of  well  burned  lime 
would  more  effectually  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  particularly  when  applied ; 
on  the  surface. 

Fourth. — The  in  judicious  practice  of  giving 
a  large  dose  of  this  active  stimulant  to  soils 
which  do  not  require  them,  is  one  of  the  great 
errors  among  Irish  farmers,  and  is  to  be  wit- 
nessed in  many  corn  districts  in  this  country. 
This  over-stimulating  of  any  kind  of  soil 
wThatever,  is  most  injudicious  ;  for  as  lime  on- 
ly acts  by  decomposing  the  vegetable  matter  of 
the  soil,  and  by  bringing  the  land  into  a  state 
by  which  it  is  made  more  capable  of  imbibing 
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moisture,  and  receiving  carbon,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lime  to  bring  it  to  such  a  state  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  The  more  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  any  soil  contains,  the  more  lime  may 
be  applied,  and  this  vegetable  food  may  be 
fupplied  artificially,  if  necessary  ;  but  on  no 
account  should  soil  deficient  in  it  be  forced 
into  a  state  to  make  it  produce  white  crops. 

Fifth. — There  is  no  doubt  but  lime  does  not 
possess  in  itself  fertilizing  properties,  neither 
does  it  enrich  the  land,  although  it  may  im- 
prove its  texture.  This  has  been  illustrated  by 
many  experiments,  and  I  have  observed,  that 
lands  which  have  been  repeatedly  limed  for 
thirty  or  forty  years,  have  annually  degene- 
rated in  productiveness.  It,  therefore,  may 
be  justly  considered  only  as  an  alterative  and 
a  stimulant,  and  not  as  an  enricher  of  the 
•oil. 

Sixth. — Lime  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main long  in  heaps  on  the  field,  especially 
such  as  has  not  been  previously  slacked,  as  it 
is  likely,  in  such  case,  to  destroy  the  vegetative 
properties  of  the  soil  on  which  it  lies,  and 
neither  corn  nor  grass  will  grow  on  such  spots 
for  two  or  three  years  afterwards  ;  this  further 
evinces  that  the  over  stimulating  of  land  is 
very  pernicious. 

By  the  judicious  application  of  lime,  both 
cjulmiferous  and  leguminous  crops  can  be 
abundantly  produced  ;  and  I  have  known,  in 
many  cases,  better  turnips  and  potato  crops 
raised  in  this  way,  than  by  the  best  farm- 
yard dung.  The  season,  however,  should  be 
favourable,  and  the  soil  so  treated  inclined  to 
moisture,  otherwise  leguminous  crops  will  be 
uncertain  in  proving  productive  :  bat  there 
ii  every  probability  of  a  fair  average  crop  be- 
ir,g  obtained  should  they  be  judiciously  sown, 
end  the  land  suited  to  an  application  of  this 
kind  of  manure.  When  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  should  be  allowed  to  slack  in  the 
heaps  before  it  is  carted  out ;  it  should  then 
be  distributed  in  the  drills  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  manures,  and  then  covered,  and 
the  turnip  seed  sown  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  Ireland  lime  is  principally  applied  on 
summer's  fallow  as  preparatory  for  wheat,  and 
l\U  i>  often  performed  so  late,  that  it  has  not 
sufficient  time  to  be  blended  with  the  soil  be- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  deposite  the  seed  corn  ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  soil  does  not  re- 
ceive half  the  benefit  which  might  be  other- 


wise derived  from  the  lime,  and  from  repeat- 
edly falling  into  this  error,  farmers  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  more  of  it  is  necessary  than  what 
really  is.  I  shall  not,  however,  attempi  to  say 
what  quantity  is  most  proper  to  apply,  as  this 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil;  but  I  wiH 
venture  to  assert,  that  the  harrowing  of  it  iu, 
when  applied  on  summer's  fallow,  should  al- 
ways be  adopted. 


An  account  of  the  improvements  on  the  estate* 
of  the  Marquess  of  Stafford,  Sf*. 

A  work  bearing  the  above  title  was  pub- 
lished three  or  four  years  ago,  it  embrace*  a 
detail  of  the  improvements  on  the  Marquess's 
estates,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  fi  fee 
latter  are  those  to  which  our  attention  shall 
be  turned  at  present.  The  comity  of  Su- 
therland, the  scene  of  these  improvement*,  is 
the  N.  W.  extremity  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  lying  about  3  degrees  north  of  tht 
most  northerly  point  in  Ireland.  The  cli- 
mate, of  course,  is  more  unfavourable  for  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  yet  not  so  much  as  might 
be  expected  in  so  high  a- latitude. 

The  following  is  our  author's  account  on 
this  point — "  Owing  to  the  high  northern  la- 
titude, and  the  almost  insular  position  of  this 
county,  the  air  is  moist  and  sharp,  and  the 
exposure  to  the  sea-breeze  is  adverse  to  the  ra- 
pid growth  of  timber,  especially  near  thecoast. 
The  climate  is  variable;  but  though  the  wia- 
ters  are  tedious  and  boisterous,  it  is  seldom 
that  the  snow  lies  long  on  the  coast,  and  e*en 
in  the  interior  it  prevails  less  than  in  the  cen- 
tral Highlands  of  Inverness  and  Perthshire. 
The  springs  are  cold  and  ungenial,  and  are 
frequently  prolonged  late  into  the  year,  so 
that  the  summers  consequently  are  short. — 
But  owing  to  the  great  length  of  time  that 
the  sun  is  above  the  horizon,  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  heat  by  the  intense  reflection  from 
the  hills,  a  most  rapid  vegetation  takes  place, 
and  the  harvest  on  the  coast  side,  is  got  in 
earlier  than  in  a  large  proportion  of  Scotland. 
The  evenings  however  are  never  warm,  and 
among  the  mountains,  are  always  very  cold 
piercing  and  chilly,  frequently  accompanied 
with  mildews  and  early  frosts,  which  sweeping 
down  the  glens  and  the  courses  of  the  burns, 
destroy  every  sort  of  crop  and  cultivated  va- 
geub!*.    The  commencement  of  Octob&r  * 
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guemtty  fine  clear  weather,  but  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  is  boisterous  and  unsteady*'' 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  region  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  bears  the  same  relation 
to'Scotland,  that  our  N.  W.  district  does  to 
Ireland.    And  as  Scotland  generally  is  great- 
ly inferior  to  our  country  in  soil  and  climate, 
the  same  inferiority  in  both  these  respects  be- 
longs to  Sutherland  as  compared  with  the  N. 
W.  District.    If  splendid  and  wonderful  im- 
provements" have  in  a  short  time  been  effect- 
ed, in  a  climate  where  improvement  might  at 
first  sight  have  seemed  impracticable,  how  can 
we  avoid  indulging  the  most  pleasing  antici- 
pations of  the  inestimable  benefits  likely  to 
redound  to  our  country,  from  the  measures 
bow  in  progress  for  its  amelioration  ! 

We  have  adverted  to  climate — now  for  the 
•oil.    "  Few  districts  of  Scotland  possess  so 
small  a  proportion  of  land  fit  for  cultivation, 
compared  with  its  extent;  and  previous  to 
the  year  1811,  even  a  small  part  of  that 
was  brought  into  cultivation.    Each  shore 
is  fringed,  (if  the  expression  may  be  used) 
■with  a  narrow  border  of  arable  land,  which 
on  the  south  east  coast,  extends  from  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  about  one  mile  in  breadth. 
The  .interior  consists  entirely  of  mountains, 
which  rising  rapidly  from  the  cultivated  land 
or  from  the  shore,  and  increasing  in  height  as 
they  retire  from  it,  are  intersected  by  deep 
and  narrow  glens,  forming  the  beds  of  the 
burn*  that  descend  in  every  direction  to  the 
rivers,  which  conduct  their  waters  to  the 
ocean.    The  mountains  towards  the  eastern 
and  central  divisions,  are  of  a  round  and 
Jumpy  form,  covered  naturally  with  heath, 
until  the  burning  for  sheep  enables  the  grass 
to  spring  up.    Those  situated  to  the  north 
are  a  complete  congeries  of  rock  heaped  one 
upon  another,  between  the  interstices  of  which 
the  grass  grows  with  much  sweetness  ;  and 
where  the  spaces  are  larger  than  usual,  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  precarious,  cultivation 
by  means  of  a  push  spade  called  the  cas- 
croom. 

From  the  local  situation  of  Sutherland  it 
is  evident  it  was  destined  to  be  the  very  last 
part  of  the  Highlands,  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  rapid  change  which  was  powerfully 
operating  upon  every  other  part  of  the  Island. 
The  power  of  the  crown  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  from  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, whilst  the  authority  of  the  chief- 


tain of  the  clan  was  increased.  The  wealth  of 
the  chief  consisted  in  the  number  of  his  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  In  the  other  high- 
land districts  the  effects  of  civilization  were 
more  early  felt,  and  a  superfluous  population 
more  early  discouraged,  they  weie  also  ena- 
bled more  easily  than  the  people  of  Suther- 
land to  get  rid  of  their  unnecessary  hands, 
who  found  occupation  by  the  improving  fish- 
eries and  commerce  of  the  low  country. 

Thus  bound  down  by  circumstances  fiom 
which  they  could  not  relieve  themselves,  the 
Earls  of  Sutherland  continued  to  find  that, 
the  principal  means  by  which  they  had  to 
maintain  their  ancient  consequence  in  the 
country  was,  by  raising  for  the  service  of  go- 
vernment one  of  those  corps  well  known  by  the 
designation  of  a  "  family  regiment/'  The 
consequence  was,  the  unhappy  system  of  en- 
couraging and  fostering  a  superabundant  po- 
pulation was  persevered  in.*    The  conver- 
sion of  the  other  highland  districts  into 
sheep-walks  caused  a  great  accession  of  stran- 
gers, in  a  country  already  overstocked  with 
inhabitants. 

The  effect  of  thi*  last  circumstance  was 
very  important,  and  very  injurious,  as  it  not 
only  increased  the  number  of  tha  people  in 
an  unnatural  manner,  but  did  so  with  a  po- 
pulation the  least  desirable  in  point  of  indus- 
try and  exertion.    The  numbers  were  also 
occasionally  augmented  in  a  way  still  less  like- 
ly to  improve  the  habits  of  the  people  of 
Sutherland.    This  county  formed  the  recep- 
tacle for  many  of  the  tenants  from  the  ad- 
joining country,  who  escaped  into  it  in  order 
to  avoid  paying  the  rent  they  owed  their  land- 
lord, as  weil  as  to  many  who  were  ejected  for 
irregular  conduct.    Thus  was  the  county  of 
Sutherland  kept  in  the  same  state  it  had  been 
for  ages,  or  rather  the  evils  of  the  system  were 
infinitely  increased  throughout,  at  the  very 
time  that  the  rest  of  the  country  was  rapidiy 
advancing  in  the  contrary  direction. 

Every  tacksman  (middleman)  paid  the  bull; 
of  his  rent  by  the  number  of  men  he  couid 
raise,  his  son  was  promoted  in  the  Sutherland 
regiment  according  to  the  number  of  recruits 
he  furnished.  All  claimed  kindred  with  the 
chief,  they  were  his  companions  in  peace  tt& 
they  were  his  associates  in  war.  Their  ha- 
bits were,  therefore,  the  very  reverse  of  in- 

*  In  this  feature  also  im  r»*esihkas*  w  vu  trrn  wiia* 
try  m  but  Wo  ttriJuug. 
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dustrious,  and  the  very  last  wish  of  their  heart 
was  that  any  change  or  improvement  should 
be  introduced ;  the  first  consequence  of  which 
would  have  been  to  put  an  end  to  the  easy 
and  idle  life  they  led,  and  to  cause  them  to 
adopt  habits  of  regular  industry,  and  conti- 
nued application.  These  lazy  tacksmen  ex- 
acted from  their  sub-tenants  the  most  oppres- 
sive services,  and  by  good  management  often 
contrived  to  hold  what  they  retained  in  their 
own  hands  rent  free. 

The  land  was  held  "  run  rig,"  or  like  what 
is  called  common  field  land  in  England,  but 
in  much  smaller  patches.  The  amount  of 
the  whole  rent  was  settled  by  the  factors, 
which,  together  with  the  land,  was  apportion- 
ed by  a  jury  of  elders,  among  the  different 
occupiers.  The  hill  pastures  were  held  in 
common  ;  the  right  of  pasturage  being  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  ot  arable  ground  which 
each  person  held. 

In  case  default  was  made  by  any  worthless 
fellow,  he  was  left  to  do  as  he  liked ;  and  the 
industrious,  hard-working,  sober  man,  who 
had  discharged  his  own  rent  was  charged  with 
a  portion  of  that  due  by  the  idle  profligate 
who  escaped.  The  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion occasioned  by  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
was  beyond  belief;  so  deep  a  root  had  it  tak- 
en, however,  that  it  was  not  completely  abol- 
ished until  1816, 

Such  being,  until  very  lately,  the  condition 
of  the  estate  of  Sutherland,  the  effect  was  to 
scatter  thickly,  a  hardy  but  sot  an  industrious 
race  of  people  up  the  glens,  and  over  the 
sides  of  the  various  mountains,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  every  spot  which  could  be  cul- 
tivated, and  which  could,  with  any  chance  of 
tucccss,  be  applied  to  raising  a  precarious 
crop  of  inferior  oats,  of  which  they  baked 
their  cakes,  and  of  bear,  from  which  they  dis- 
tilled their  whiskey,  added  but  little  to  the 
industry,  and  nothing  to  the  wealth  df  the 
empire.  Impatient  of  regular  and  constant 
work,  all  the  heavy  labour  was  abandoned  to 
the  women,  who  were  employed  occasionally 
even  in  dragging  the  harrow  to  cover  in  the 
seed.  To  build  their  hut,  or  get  in  their 
peats,  or  to  perform  any  other  occasional  la- 
bour of  the  kind,  the  men  were  ever  ready 
to  assist,  but  the  great  proportion  of  their 
time,  when  not  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  or  of 
illegal  distinction,  was  spent -in  indolenceand 


sloth.  Their  huts  were  of  the  most  mixer- 
able  description.  They  were  built  of  tar 
dug  from  the  most  valuable  portion*  of  £hq 
mountain  side.  Their  roof  consisted  of  the 
same  material,  which  was  supported  upon  a 
rude  wooden  frame,  constructed  of  crooked 
timber,  taken  from  the  natural  woods  belong- 
ing to  the  proprietor,  and  of  moss  fir  dug 
from  the  peat  bogs.  The  situation  they  se- 
lected, was  uniformly  on  the  edge  of  the  cul- 
tivated land,  and  of  the  mountain  pasture*. 
(To  be  continued.) 

We  have  respectable  authority  for  stating 
that  some  English  gentlemen  have  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  a  gentleman  in  the  Wes- 
tern extremity  of  the  county  of  Donegal, 
with  a  view  to  explore  the  mineral  riches 
which  abound  in  that  quarter.  The  Guibarra 
river  which  is  not  distant,  it.  i9  .expected  will 
be  found  an  useful  channel  of  communication 
to  that  hitherto  almost  deserted  region. 

Operations  have  already  commenced,  and 
the  lead  ore  is  even  richer  than  was  anticU 
pated. 
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MR.  Editor, 


Bandon,  Auguat  2d,  1824. 


We  in  the  South  of  Ireland  esteem  you 
in- the  North  as  a  half  century  before  us,  in 
civil  and  religious  independence,  and  conse- 
quently,;, in  education  and  civilization,  the 
parents  of  industry,  which,  when  thus  nur- 
tured, ever  secure-  good  order,  comfort,  and 
happiness.  The  N.  W.  Magazine,  like  the 
Mechanic's  Magazine,  in  England,  is  calcu- 
lated to  spread  among  the  poorer  many, 
knowledge  which  was  formerly  accessible 
only  to  the  richer  few.  Knowledge  is  like 
money,  and  money  is  like  manure,  it  does  no 
good  until  it  is  spread.  A  publication  like 
•your's  resembles  a  step  in  the  Temple  of 
Wisdom,  by  which,  if  the  divinity  descend  to 
her  worshippers,  they  may  also  ascend  to  the 
divinity,  and  the  most  humble,  practical  man 
may  communicate  information  to  those  above 
him,  while  higher  minds  reduce  his  practices 
into  fixed  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  life. 
A  cheap  journal  being  #uch  an  organ  of  com- 
munication, must  have  the  hearty  good  wishes 
iof  every  friend  of  the  people:  to  evince  this 
feeling  practically,  I  shall  now  and  then  oc- 
cupy a  few  lines  of  your  print,  and,  if  I  com- 
municate but  little  of  value,  consider  the  hu- 
mility ;of  my  preface,  and  that  my  poverty, 
not  >my  will,  restrains  the  pen. 

In  volume  34,  page  362,  of  the  London 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  is  a  paragraph, 
on  the  application  of  Muriate  of  Lime  as, a 
manure,  from  which  I  sen\i  you  an  extract. — 
M.  Dubuc,  a  druggist  and  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Rouen,  has,  dur- 
ing the  years  1 820,  21,  22,  and  23,  made  use 
of  the  chloride  of  calcium  as  a  manure,  or 
according  to  his  own  expression,  as  a  vegeta- 
ble stimulant;  his  experiments  have  been  nu- 
merous and  satisfactory,  and  in  the  above 
journal,  where  they  arenoticedat  some  length, 
their  result  fully  established  the  utility  of  this 
application.  As  I  perceive  that  you  pay  u« 
the  compliment  to  make  extracts  from  the 
Monster  Farmer's  Magazine  on  the  above 


subject,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  vol.  6th,  page 
150,  at  the  bottom,  article  Saline  Manures, 
where  the  following  paragraph  occurs — "  We 
have  reason  to  believe,  from  seme  experiments 
we  have  made,  that  in  addition  to  the  soda 
supplied  by  decomposition  in  mixing  lime  and 
solution  of  common  salt,  the  muriate  of  lime, 
that  is  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  lime  em- 
ployed in  the  process,  and  the  muriatic  acid 
from  which  the  soda  is  separated,  is  likewise 
a  valuable  manure.    Should  this  conjecture 
be  well  founded,  the  common  salt,  which,  in 
its  undecomposed  state  seldom  contributes 
to  the  fertility  of  land,  is  converted  into 
two  substances,  each  of  which  promotes,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  growth  and  nourishment 
of  vegetable  productions."    Thus  we  have 
the  Edif     of  the  M.  F.  M.  who  is  an 
Irish  pro,  cal  farmer,  predicting,  in  1818, 
from  observation,  a  theory  which  a  French 
philosopher  puts  forward  as  new  in  1823. — 
We  have  ever  been  famous,  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  injurious,  for  neglecting  what  w£ 
have  at  honfl,  or  only  running  after  it  when 
recommended  by  a  travelled  sanction.  Irish 
invention  is  as  active  as  French,  and  this  new- 
manure  we  may  claim  as  a  native  discovery. 
I  have  one  word  more  to  say,  on  looking  about 
us  at  home,  where  should  you  look  foe  Irish 
Topographical  History,  of  such  importance 
to  farmers?    Irish  collections  have  English 
Scotch,  Welsh,  nay  even  New  South  Wales 
descriptions  ;  but  on  the  green  Island  we  are 
poorly  supplied — our  interesting  country  is 
too  common  to  awaken  the  feelings  in  Irish 
breasts,  while  every  traveller  visits  her  shore 
•with  zealous  curiosity ;  the  natural  history 
too  of  our  woods,  our  waters,  and  our  plains, 
•fraught  with  intelligence  respecting  the  food 
of  our  hungry,  and  the  clothing  of  our  naked, 
is  but  little  known.    Beneath  the  soil  lie 
our  metals,  our  coals,  and  ouf  jewels.  A 
few  feeble  attempts  to  bring  them  up  to  en- 
rich us,  are  all  that  have  been  made;  how 
long  shall  it  be  said,  that  Ireland  is  a  country 
where   God   has  done  much,    and  man 
scarcely  any  thing.    It  would  seem  as  if  en- 
chantment guarded  her  treasures,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  speli  bound  from  eveo  en- 
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quiring  into  her  capabilities.    To  the  N.  W. 

Magazine,  it  will  he  a  duty  to  point  out  what 
may  be  done  in  mines,  manufactories,  fishe- 
ries, and  all  the  wild  wealth  of  an  untamed 
soil.  Your's, 

CULTIVATOR. 

We  feel  exceedingly  gratified  by  the  above 
communication,  and  hope  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  in  thinking  it  interesting  and 
valuable.  The  chemical  terms  which  occur 
need  not  alarm  nor  disgust  the  unlearned 
reader.  The  mixture  of  a  little  quicklime 
with  brine  made  of  common  salt  is  no  very 
difficult  matter.  The  change  produced  by 
this  combination,  it  is  affirmed,  presents  us 
with  two  new  substances  very  different  from 
the  original  ingredients.  Chemists  for  their 
own  convenience  have  given  these  new  sub- 
stances names  which  serve  to  distinguish  them, 
riz.  chloride  of  calcium  and  soda ;  and  these 
are  found  to  be  excellent  manures.  A 
difficulty  may  here  be  started  as  to  the  re- 
lative quantities  of  lime  and  salt  proper  to  be 
used.  This,  we  should  conceive,  may  be  as- 
certained with  sufficient  accuracy  by  tasting 
the  compound.  If  the  taste  of  salt  prevails, 
let  a  little  more  lime  be  added,  and  vice  versa. 

The  copy  of  the  London  Journal  of  Science 
to  which  we  have  access  has  not  reached  far- 
ther than  the  17th  vol.  We  suspect  our  cor- 
respondent has  mistaken  the  number.  We 
bave  found  a  great  deal  of  good  practical  in- 
formation in  some  early  numbers  of  the 
Munster  Farmer's  Magazine,  which  a  friend 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  to  us.  We  hav« 
not  seen  the  6th  vol.  above  alluded  to,  nor  any 
of  the  later  volumes.  If  our  worthy  corres- 
pondent can  afford  us  farther  information  on 
the  subject  of  this  article,  or  on  any  other 
connected  with  the  views  of  the  N.  W.  So- 
ciety, he  will  be  contributing  to  the  public 
good,  and  conferring  an  obligation  on  the 

Editor. 


BANNOW  SCHOOL. 

We  hate  visited  this  very  useful  establishment,  Mid  in 
•ur  humble  opinion,  it  answers  completely  to  the  eiccllent 
account  given  in  the  4th  number  of  this  volume.  A  num- 
k«r  of  the  senior  boys  who  were  examined  in  arithmetic 
*»d  »»theinatics,  reflected  very  great  credit  on  their  teacher, 
the  admirable  accuracy  and  promptitude  of  their 
aa»wtr*.  E&iXOk. 


To  the  Members  of  the       W.  Sotieiy, 

Gentlemen — One  of  the  most  active  of 
our  Irish  members  of  Parliament  has  pledg- 
ed himself  to  introduce,  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  next  session,  a  bill  for  conferring  on  us 
another  boon — the  benefit  of  the  English 
poor  rates,  that  our  peasantry  may  enjoy  the 
hope,  at  least,  of  an  approach  to  the  happy 
state  of  men  of  their  rank  in  England. — 
You  must  have  observed  of  late,  that  the 
gentlemen  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
Ulster  in  Parliament  are  not  repressnted,  in 
the  public  papers,  as  taking  a  very  prominent 
part  in  what  goes  on  ;  and  if  they  do  not  al- 
lege in  their  excuse  a  want  of  instructions 
from  their  constituents,  such  is,  at  least,  the 
only  excuse  which  can  be  made  for  them.  The 
consequence,  however,  of  the  usual  course  ot 
Irish  legislation  has  been  unfortunate  of  late 
for  Ulster,  nor  do  I  recollect  a  single  law, 
which  has  been  passed  within  the  last  half 
score  of  years,  which  has  not  made  things 
worse  than  they  had  been. before.    You,  gen- 
tlemen, should  enquire  into  the  nature  of 
these  poor  rates — you  should  collect  all  ne- 
cessary information  for  your  representatives, 
and  give  them  full  instructions,  that  they  may 
not  appear  briefless  at  the  trial  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  which  the  promised  motion  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson  maylgive  rise.    Nothing,  since 
the  measure  of  tKe  Union,  has  been  agitated 
of  equal  importance — nothing  which  merits 
so  mature  consideration.    The  report  of  the 
select  committee,  Appointed  in  the  last  session 
to  enquire  into  the  management  of  English 
poor  rates,  and  which  bears  date  June  4* 
1821,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 
wish  for  their  introduction  here ;  and  of  all 
whose  fancies  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  com- 
forts of  the  lower  orders  in  England,  and 
with  grief  and  pain  upon  the  comparative 
wretchedness  of  Irish  labourers.    What  will 
they  think,  when  they  find  it  reported  by 
this*  committee — "  That  in  some  districts  able 
"  bodied  labourers  are  sent  round  to  the  far- 
**  mers,  and  receive  a  part,  in  some  instances, 
"  the  whole  of  their  subsistance  from  the  pa- 
"  rish,  while  working  on  the  land  of  indivi- 
u  duals — obliging  the  parish  to  pay  for  labour 
"  which  ought  to  have  been  hired  and  paid 
'*  for  by  private  persons,  and  converting  the 
<;  iteady,  hard-working  labourer,  employed 
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"  by  agreement  with  his  master,  into  the  de- 
graded  and  inefficient  pensioner  of  the  pa- 
*«  rish.    What  will  they  think  of  the  report, 
*<  that  persons  who  have  no  need  of  labour, 
w  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of 
"  work  done  for  others — that  the  character  of 
"  the  labouring  class  has  been  degraded,  so 
*  that  able  bodied  men  are  slovenly  at  their 
<£  work,  and  dissolute  in  their  hours  of  re- 
t{  taxation,  that  fathers  are  negligent  of  their 
"  children,  children  do  not  think  it  necessary 
"  to  contribute  to  support  their  parents- — that 
41  the  employers  and  employed  are  engaged 
"  in  perpetual  quarrels,  and  the  pauper  al- 
41  ways  relieved  is  always  discontented — that 
*«  crime  advances  with  increasing  boldness, 
H  and  the  parts  ©f  the  country  where  this 
"  system  prevails,  are  in  spite  of  gaols  and 
"  laws,  filled  with  poachers  and  thieves  ?  In 
"  some  counties  wages  are  five  shillings  a 
"  week — in  some  they  have  been  and  are  so 
"  low  as  three."    From  this  portion  of  the 
report,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  further 
extracts,  but  beg  to  express  my  hopes,  that  the 
entire  shall  be  inserted  in  the  N.  W.  Maga- 
zine*   I  am  also  anxious  that  the  Statistical 
Report  of  your  District  shall  be  hastened 
into  light,  that  you  shall,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, contribute  to  make  public  a  faithful 
account  of  a  country  so  little  known,  so  well 
deserving  to  be  known— now  particularly, 
when  all  men  agree  in  the  sentiments  profes- 
sed by  the  Irish  Fanners'  Journal,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage — "  The  British  Parliament 
has  been  prorogued  by  his  Majesty  in  person, 
alter  a  session  unusually  short,  but  which  has 
been  productive  of  much  good  to  this  part  of 
the  empire.    We  have  always  professed  the 
highest   opinion  of  the  constitution  of  the 
British  government,  and  let  people  rail  as 
they  please  at  places,  pensions,  and  other  in- 
stances of  what  they  term  corruption,  we 
*tiU  think,  that  even  amongst  those  who  pos- 
sess these  good  things,  the  greatest  sin  they 
have  to  answer  for,  is  ignorance.    In  a  word, 
we  believe  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  very  ill 
understood  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel  i 
and  consequently  that  erroneous  ideas  found- 
ed on  long  continued  prejudice,  have  been, 
and  are  at  this  moment,  entertained  with  re- 
spect to  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  and 
the  natural  disposition  of  its  inhabitants. — 
To  be  known  is  all  we  warn — to  have  our 


grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  enquired  into, 
is  all  we  desire ;  for  we  teel  confident,  that  the 
best  exertions,  both  of  the  legislature  and  of 
the  executive  government,  will  be  freely  and 
chearfully  given,  to  further  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  in  every  possible  way."  Assent- 
ing to  all  the  opinions  here  expressed,  I  call 
on  you  to  do  your  part,  to  make  our  situa- 
tion known.    I  call  on  you  to  collect  the  ne- 
cessary information  for  your  representatives, 
to  communicate  it,  and  to  require  that  they 
shall  turn  it  to  a  good  account.    But  let  me  - 
warn  you  against  expecting  mighty  matters 
from  Parliament,  even  when  it  shall  be  freed 
from  ignorance.    Except  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  public  funds,,  which  government  allots 
for  purposes  of  public  improvement,  confine 
your  claims  to  being  let  alone.    II  there  is  any 
thing  clear  in'political  economy,  it  is,  that  local 
matters  are  managed  in  the  best  way  by  per- 
sons locally  interested — and  can  by  such 
alone  be  managed  well.    The  report,  from 
which  I  have  given  copious^extracts,  to  prove 
that  England  has  not  got  so  far  before  us  in 
the  way  of  prosperity  as  is  commonly  imagin- 
ed, will  furnish  us  with  reasons  for  believing 
that  Parliament  can  not  do  all  things,  nay, 
in  spite  of  its  omnipotence,  little,  without 
the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  people. — 
Thus  is  it  worded— "It  appears  tous  quite  im- 
possible to  frame  any  act  on  this  subject  which 
shall  meet  every  case,  but  a  general  sanction 
might  be  extremely  beneficial;  and  the  fol- 
lowing form  appears  to  us  as  unobjectionable 
as  any.    The  parishioners  in  vestry  shall,  if 
they  thinkfit,  draw  up  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  and  impotent, 
and  other  poor  unable  to  work,  as  also  for 
the  employment  of  the  able  poor — and  the 
same,  signed  or  agreed  to  by  a  majority  in 
value,  shall  be  presented  to  the  justices,  to  be 
by  them  amended,  approved,  or  rejectedj  or 
sent  back  for  alteration,  and  when  adjusted  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  justices  and  parishion- 
ers, to  be  a  parochial  law  for  one  year." — 
Here  is  an  open,  plain  avowral  from  Parlin- 
ment  itself,  of  impotence  to  remedy  a  local 
grievance,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  all 
that  can  be  done  is,  to  give  a  sanction  to  the 
free  exercise  of  the  sense  and  public  spirU  of 
the  people.    Do  you,  gentlemen,  exert  your- 
selves to  cultivate  this  sense  and  public  spirit. 
Lean  for  sure  support  upon  yourselves. 
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An  account  of  the  improvements  on  the  estates 
of  the  Marquess  of  Statford,  %c. 

(Continued  from  page  296.) 

The  houses  were  placed  lengthways  slop- 
ing with  the  declination  of  the  hill.  This 
position  was  chosen,  in  order  that  ail  the  filth 
might  flow  from  the  habitation  without  fur- 
ther exertion  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  Un- 
der the  same  roof,  and  entering  at  the  same 
door,  wsre  kept  all  thedomestic  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  establishment.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  hut  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  family.  In  the  centre  of  this  upper  di- 
vision was  placed  the  fire,  the  smoke  from 
which  was  made  to  circulate  throughout  the 
whole  hut,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  heat 
into  its  furthest  extremities.  The  effect  be- 
ing to  cover  every  thing  with  a  black  glossy 
soot,  and  to  produce  the  most  evident  injury 
to  the  appearance  and  eye-sight  of  the  inmates. 
The  floor  was  the  bare  earth,  except  near  the 
fire-place,  where  it  was  rudely  paved  with 
rough  stones.  It  was  never  levelled  with 
much  care,  and  it  soon  wore  into  every  sort 
of  inequality  according  to  the  hardness  of 
the  rc-spective  soils  of  which  it  was  com- 
posed. Every  hollow  formed  a  receptacle 
for  whatever  fluid  happened  to  fall  near  it, 
where  it  remained  until  absorbed  by  the  cavth. 
It  was  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  swept  ; 
and  when  the  accumulation  of  filth  rendered 
Liie  place  uninhabitable,  another  hut  was  erect- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  one.  The  old 
rafters  were  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  cottage,  and  that  which  was  abandoned 
formed  a  valuable  collection  of  manure  for 
the  next  crop. 

The  introduction  of  the  potato  in  the  first 
instance  proved  no  blessing  to  Sutherland  ; 
but  only  increased  this  state  of  wretchedness 
inasmuch  as  its  cultivation  required  less  labour, 
a.,;!  it  was  the  means  of  supporting  a  denser 
population,  The  cultivation  of  this  root  was 
eagerly  adopted  ;  but  being  planted  in  places 
where  man  never  would  have  fixed  his  kabila- 
tion,  but  for  the  circumstances  already  men- 
tioned, this  delicate  vegetable  was  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  a  climate  for  which  it  was 
not  suited,  and  fell  a  more  ready  and  frequent 
victim  to  the  eaily  frosts  which  frequently  oc- 

•  in  Au0ru*t,  than  the  pats  ai^d  bear*  This 


was  particularly  the  case  along  die  course  of 
rivers,  near  which  it  was  generally  planted  on 
account  of  the  superior  depth  of  soil.  The 
failure  of  such  a  crop  brought  accumulated 
evils  upon  the  poor  people  in  a  year  of  scar- 
city, and  also  made  such  calamities  more  fre- 
quent. For  in  the  same  pro-portion  as  it  gavo 
sustenance  to  a  larger  number  of  inhabitants- 
when  the  crop  was  good,  so  did  it  dash  into, 
misery,  in  years,  when  it  failed,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  helpless  and  suffering  objects. 

As  often  as  this  melancholy  state  of  mat- 
ters arose,  and  upon  an  average  it  occurred" 
every  third  or  fourth  year  to  a  greater  orles-" 
ser  degree ;  the  starving  population  of  the  es- 
tate, became  necessarily  dependant  for  their 
support  on  the  bounty  of  their  landlord  ;  an 

APPEAL  WHICH  WAS  NEVER  MADE   IN  VAIN. 

This  relief  was  by  no  means  confined  to  those 
who  held  immediately  of  the  chief.  It  was 
claimed  by  every  individual  on  the  estate. 

So  long  as  the  system  just  described  remain- 
ed in  full  force,  no  attempt  could  be  made  to- 
improve  the  situation  of  these  poor  people. 
To  better  their  condition  however;  to  raise 
them  from  such  a  state  of  continual  poverty 
and  occasional  want;  to  supply  them  with 
the  means,  and  to  create  in  them  the  habits 
of  industry,  was  and  is  the  boundeu  duty  of 
the  owners  of  every  such  property.  And  it 
was  not  less  their  duty  to  do  so,  because  the 
same  arrangement,  which  was  calculated  to 
produce  this  salutary  effect,  was  at  tLe  same 
time  the  best  suited  to  increase  the  value  of 
their  property,  and  to  add  to  the  general 
wealth  of  the  community.  The  greater  the 
means,  and  the  more  extensive  the  influence 
of  the  proprietors,  the  more  they  were  called 
on  for  exertion,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  their 
own  people  as  an  example  to  others.  None 
felt  the  full  extent  of  this  obligation  more 
than  the  proprietors  of  the  estate  of  Suther- 
land. But  such  an  attempt  was  not  to  be  un- 
dertaken without  much  consideration;  and 
when  fully  determined  on,  it  was  not  a  mat- 
ter to  be  easily  accomplished. 

No  country  m  Europe  ever  presented  more 
formidable  obstacles  to  improvement,  arising 
out  of  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  To  the  middleman  the  pro- 
posed change  could  be  by  no  means  agreeable. 
Its  effect  being  to  alter  his  coiuliiion,  and  re- 
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move  him  from  a  state  of  idle  independence, 
in  habits  almost  of  equality  with  his  chief,  to 
a  situation,  though  equally  respectable,  yet 
one  in  which  his  livelihood  was  to  be  obtained 
by-  his  exertions  and  industry,  and  in  many 
instances  by  an  application  to  pursuits  consi- 
dered beneath  a  gentleman,  although  leading, 
to  real  independence  and  wealth,  such  as  he 
never  could  have  attained,  in  his  original 
condition.  Nor  could  it  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  lose  that  command  and  influence,  which  he 
he  had  hitherto  exercised  without  controul 
over  his  sub-tenants.  Several  persons  of  this 
description  accordingly  did  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite by  the  most  malignant  misrepresentations 
all  the  opposition  which  could  be  mustered. 
From  selfish  motives,  regardless  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  whose  improvement  it 
was  the  great  object  of  the  landlord  to  effect, 
they  affected  to  stand  up  in  favour  of  a  set  of 
people  who  never  before  had  experienced 
their  compassion,  and  whom,  in  reality,  they 
wished  to  bring  down  to  that  state  of  degra- 
dation from  which  they  had  been  just  eman- 
cipated. This  was  however  by  no  means  true 
of  the  whole  or  of  the  greater  number  of  this 
class  of  gentlemen  ;  for  in  general  the  most 
active  improvers  of  Sutherland  are  natives 
who  both  as  sheep-farmers  and  as  enterpris- 
ing agriculturists,  are  equal  to  any  in  the  king- 
dom. With  an  intelligence  and  liberality 
which  reflects  upon  them  the  highest  honour, 
they  have  embraced  with  alacrity  the  new  scene 
of  active  exertion  presented  for  their  adop- 
tion ;  seconding  the  views  of  the  landlords 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  prudence,  and  foresight. 

So  strong  however  were  the  prejudices  of 
the  people,  that  even  to  those  who  were  sub- 
jected to  the  tyranny  of  the  tacksman,  this 
mode  of  life  had  charms  which  attached  them 
strongly  to  it-  The  middleman  extended,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  more  respectable  of  his 
inferiors,  the  same  familiarity  which  he  him- 
self received  from  the  chief.  The  burthen  of 
the  out-door  work  was  cast  upon  the  females. 
The  men  deemed  such  an  occupation  un- 
worthy of  them,  continued  labour  of  any  sort 
being  most  adverse  to  their  habits.  They 
were  contented  with  the  poorest  fare.  Like 
all  mountaineers  accustomed  to  a  life  of  irre- 
gular exertion,  with  intervals  of  sloth,  they 
were  attached  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm 
only  felt  by  the  natives  of  a  poor  country,  to 


their  own  glen  and  mountain  side,  adhering  in 
the  strongest  manner  to  the  habits  and  homes 
of  their  fathers.  They  deemed  no  comfort  . 
worth  the  possessing,  which  was  to  be  purchas- 
ed at  the  price  of  regular  industry,  no  im- 
provement worthy  of  adoption,  if  it  was  to 
be  obtained  by  relinquishing  the  customs,  or 
leaving  the  homes  of  their  ancestors.  So 
strongly  did  these  feelings  operate,  that  it  cost 
them  nearly  the  same  effort  to  remove  from 
the  spot  in  which  they  were  born  and  brought 
up,  though  the  place  of  their  new  dwelling 
was  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  mouth 
of  their  strath,  or  even  in  a  neighbouring 
glen,  as  if  they  hai  been  emigrating  across 
the  Atlantic. 

The  cattle  which  they  reared  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  the  sale  of  which  they  depend- 
ed for  the  payment  of  their  rents,  were  of  the 
poorest  description.  During  summer  they 
procured  a  scanty  sustenance  with  much  toil 
and  labour^  by  roaming  over  the  nioun tains ; 
while  in  winter  they  died  in  numbers  for  want 
of  support,  notwithstanding  a  practice  which 
they  universally  adopted  of  killing  every  second 
calf,  on  account  of  the  want  of  winter  keep. 
To  such  an  extent  did  this  calamity  at  times 
amount,  that  in  the  spring  of  1S0  Y;  there  died 
in  one  parish  200  cows,  500  head  of  cattle, 
and  more  than  200  small  horses. 

W.  Young*  Esq.  superintended  the  com- 
mencement of  the  improvements  in  the  estate 
of  Sutherland.  The  utmost  caution  and  de- 
liberation were  required  in  struggling  with  and 
overcoming  the  various  obstacles  which  stood 
in  the  way,  and  never  were  plans  more  ma- 
turely weighed,  nor  executed  with  more  anx- 
iety and  tenderness.  The  new-modelling  and 
arrangement  of  these  extensivo  possessions 
was  rendered  much  easier,  in  consequence  of 
the  public  works  set  on  foot  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  parliamentary  commissioners. 

The  change  which  long  before  had  taken 
place  on  the  borders  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
that  which  was  to  be  the  object  for  imitation. 
The  proprietors  there  had  formerly  removed 
the  wretched  population  from  these  tracts  and 
covered  the  mountains  with  sheep.  Not  only 
had  they  this  example  as  their  guide,  but  the 
West  Highlands  of  Scotland  had  given  a 
still  farther  proof  of  the  advantage  of  &is 
kind  of  management. 
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The  succession  of  those  Alpine  plants 
which  are  common  in  the  Cheviot  hills  when 
under  sheep,  being  also  the  natural  herbage 
of  the  mountains  of  Sutherland,  renders  them 
▼cry  suitable  to  this  mode  of  occupation.  On 
the  first  melting  of  the  snow,  the  cotton  grass 
is  found  to  have  been  growing  rapidly  ;  it 
forms  a  healthy  and  abundant  food  for  sheep, 
until  about  the  beginning  of  May  at  which 
time  it  is  in  seed  ;  when  after  a  short  time  the 
deer  hair  takes  its  place,  starting  up  almost 
instantaneously,  and  forming,  in  the  course  of 
one  week,  (if  the  ground  has  been  lately 
burnt  and  the  weather  be  favourable)  a  green 
cover  to  the  mountains.  This  with  several 
kinds  of  bent,  grows  until  the  end  of  July, 
when  the  cotton  grass  again  begins  to  spring, 
and  with  the  pry  moss,  comes  a  second  time 
into  flower,  in  September,  after  which  the 
heather  and  more-heating  plants  continue  un- 
til the  frosts  of  winter. 

As  there  was  every  reason  therefore  for  con- 
cluding that  these  mountainous  regions,  were 
as  much  calculated  for  the  maintenance  of 
■lock,  as  they  were  unfit  for  the  habitation  of 
man,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  converting  them  into  sheep  walks, 
provided  the  people  could  be  at  the  same  time, 
settled  in  situations,  where  by  the  exercise  of 
their  honest  industry,  they  could  obtain  a  de- 
cent livelihood,  and  add  to  the  general  mass 
of  national  wealth,  while  they  might  not  be 
exposed  to  those  privations  which  so  frequent- 
ly and  so  terribly  afilicted  them,  when  situ- 
ated among  the  mountains. 

It  had  long  been  known  that  the  coast 
abounded  With  many  different  kinds  of  fish, 
net  only  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  but  affording  also,  a  supply  to  any 
extent  for  more  distant  markets,  or  for  expor- 
tntion,  v.  hen  cured  and  salted.  It  seemed  as 
if  it  had  been  pointed  out  byTiatuie,  that  the 
system  belt  for  this  remote  district  was  to 
convert  the  mountain?  into  sheep- walks,  and 
to  remove  the  inhabitants  to  the  coast  or  to 
the  valiies  near  the  sea. 

The  object  aimed  at  was  tWOtfbld  ;  in  the 
first  place  to  render  these  wrtfds  contributory 
to  the  general  wealth  and  industry  of  the 
eofintry,  and  that  in  the  manner  most  suitable 
to  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
Country.  This  was  to  be  effected  by  making 
it  produce  a  large  supply  of  wool  for  the  sta- 


ple manufacture  of  England — while  at  tfe* 
same  time  it  should  support  a  numerous,  and 
a  far  more  laborious  and  useful  population, 
than  it  had  hitherto  done  at  home.  And  in 
the  second  place,  to  convert  the  inhabitants  of 
those  districts  to  habits  of  steady  industry, 
and  to  enable  them  to  bring  to  market  a  very 
considerable  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
large  towns,  or  for  foreign  exportation. 

( To  be  continued.) 

ON  THE  TURNIP  FLY  OR  BEETLE, 
(From  Evans  and  P.uffy's  Farmera'  Journal. 

Sir — Having  been  for  many  years  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  useful  J  ourna  1,  and  having  at 
this  season  observed  that  a  considerable  cor- 
respondence invariably  takes  place  from  ?a- 
rious  quarters  upon  this  subject,  I  have  been 
surprised  that  the  agriculturists  should  have 
been  so  much  at  a  loss  how  to  protect  this  plant. 
As  a  practical  farmer  of  no  small  extent,  I 
wish  to  inform  the  public,  through  your  Jour- 
nal, of  the  plan  which  I  have  adopted  for  these 
last  fifteen  years,  and  ever  with  complete  sue* 
cess.  After  sowing  turnip?,  and  I  never  sow 
any  but  Swedes,  which  the  fly  or  beetle  ar* 
most  fond  of,  I  always  procure  lime  ready 
for  them  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appear- 
ance; and  when  the  plant  is  pretty  well  up,  and 
still  in  the  smooth  leaf,  I  pulverize  the  un- 
slacked  lime,  and  in  the  nighttime  have  about 
six  bushels  of  this  lime,  scattered  from  a  trug, 
on  every  acre;  should  raid  come  before  the 
pianto  are  safe,  I  repeat  it.  This  I  have  found 
to  be  a  complete  preventative  against  the  de- 
structive ravages  of  this  fly  or  beetle.  I  must 
here  observe,  that  I  consider  my  land  as 
much  subject  to  the  fly  or  beetle  as  any  what- 
ever, and  I  believe  in  no  one  year  should  I 
have  raised  a  crop  of  turnips  without  pursuing 
this  method.  The  expense  of  this  is  trivial:, 
having  the  lime  properly  slackened,  I  find  a 
man  will  cover  about  four  acres  in  a  day  or 
night,  but  I  much  prefer  the  night,  on  account 
of  the  dew.  And  as  a  practical  farmer,  I  beg 
to  observe  that  Mr.  .Sutton  s  plan  cannot  be 
acted  on  beneficially,  on  account  of  the  long 
delay  between  theprepar.i  th  ;  of  the  land  and 
the  sowing  of  seed,  as  all  stiff  soils  would  be- 
come adhesive,  and  freer  foils  full  of  weeds. 
I  am,  Sir.  your'*,  &c. 

EAST  SUSSEX. 


Paring  and  Burning  coarse  Lana\~-Mar1cet  Prices, 


PARING  AND  BURNING  COARSE  LAND. 

Having  seen,  in  your  paper  of  the  5th  of 
March,  paring  and  burning  recommended, 
I  send  you  the  following  remarks  on  that 
subject,  which  are  at  your  service  if  you  wish 
to  publish  them. 

I  have  always  considered  paring  and  burn- 
ing the  surface  to  be  the  most  economical, 
best  and  quickest  method  to  bring  waste 
swampy  ground,  or  dry  barren  heaths,  into 
cultivation,  and  therefore  commenced  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1822,  to  pare  a  tract  of  20  Scotch 
acres,  consisting  in  part  of  moss,  part  of 
swampy  clay  earth,  covered  with  strong,  heath, 
bushes,  and  ling,  and  a  third  portion,  a  light 
moor,  covered  with  short  heath  and  little 
grass,  the  whole  worth,  on  an  average,  about 
2s:  6d.  per  acre.  Owing  to  the  continued 
rains  of  March  and  April,  I  could  not  set  fire 
to  the  parings  until  the  5th  of  May;  but 
previous  to  the  1st  of  July  I  had  the  entire 
burnt,  and  about  13  acres  planted  on  the 
ashes,  first  ploughing  the  seed  bed. 

From  the  late  time  of  planting,  the  crop 
did  not  make  so  good  a  return  as  I  was  led  to 
expect  whilst  growing,  but  still  sufficient  to 
induce  me  to  try  the  experiment  again  in  1823 
— when  I  had  a  large  steep  dry  hill  of  14? 
acres  (covered  with  heath  and  coarse  grass 
worth  about  7s.  per  acre)  pared,  and  from 
the  dry  winds  in  March  and  April,  I  was  en- 
abled to  burn  the  parings  early  in  the  latter 
month,  and  have  all  the  potatoes  set  and  sho- 
reled  by  the  28th  May.  The  crop  fully  an- 
swered my  expectation,  and  far  exceeded  the 
generality  of  the  farmers'  crops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  were  planted  on  dung. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ments as  above  alluded  to  : — 

EXPERIMENT  NO.   1  — 1822. 


Paring  JO  acres  at  36s  .£36    0  0 

Burning  ditto  at  9s  9    0  0 

Ploughing  seed  bed,  3  bouts  plough,  13  acres,  5  17  0 
Planting,  dropping  seed,  spreading  ashes,  and 

•hoTeling  potatoes  at  44s.  for  13  acres,  29  12  0 

bow»  seed  at  8s.  4d  16    5  0 

Cutting  39  bows  at  lOd  1  12  6 

digging  13  acres,  ct  25s.  per  acre,  16    5  0 

1 823  Ploughing  7  acres,  not  potatoes          3  10  0 

J  000  bon-elt  of  lime,  being  at  the  rate  of  50 

barrels  per  acre,  50    0  0 

ISO  battels  geed  oats,  at  3s,  6d  21    0  0 

Sowing,  harrowing,  and  «  ater  furrowing  ,8    0  0 

Tw»  t«uV  rent  &4  2s.  6d.. ......                     5    0  0 


£201    i  6 


COWTtA. 

360  bolli  potatoes,  being  20  boll*  N 

per  acre,  at  8s.  4d  £108    0  0 

20  acres  of  prime  oats,  valued  by 

3  farmers  at  #.  10s.  per  acre  170   0   0»*78    P  t 

Thus  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  j£*?6  19s.  6d, 
upon  two  years'  labour,  and  the  ground  im- 
proved in  value  from  2s.  6d.  to  18s.  J,  hare 
this  present  year  sown  it  with  potato  otU  and 

grass  seed. 

EXPERIMENT  NO.  2 — 1823. 


Paring  14  acres  at  3(is  £2&    4  0 

Burning  ditto  at  9s  0    I  0 

Spreading  ashes,  dropping  seed,  planting,  and 

shoveling,  at  21.  13s.  4d  39  It  4 

Nicking  out  ridges  to  angle  hill   1  10  0 

Forty-two  bows  seed  at  8s.  4d  17  10  • 

Cutting    I  15  0 

Digging  at  30s  21    0  © 

One  year's  rent  of  14  acres  at  7s   4  Id  0 


117  15  4 

324-  bolls  potatoes,  at  10s.  being  23  bolls 
per  acre,  162   0  0 


Leaving  a  clear  profit  of  <£44  4s.  8d.  upon 
one  year — rather  more  than  £3  per  acre. — 
The  cause  of  the  planting  and  digging  being 
so  much  less  in  No.  1  than  in  No.  2  is,  that 
the  former  was  quite  free  from  stones,  and 
the  latter  like  a  quarry  in  some  parts.  The 
expense  of  paring  was  much  greater  for  those 
experiments  than  it  should  have  been,  but  th« 
only  person  I  could  get  to  commence,  was  a 
county  Down  man,  at  36s.  the  Cunningham 
acre — but  this  season  I  have  had  about  25 
acres  pared  very  completely  by  some  of  my 
own  labourers  (for  whom  1  got  the  necessary 
implements,)  at  20s.  the  same  measure. 

Although  an  advocate  for  the  system  of 
paring  and  burning  in  reclaiming  coarse 
grounds,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  introduced 
as  it  has  been  hi  the  west  of  Ireland,  upon 
improved  land?,  conceiving  that  it  tends  ra- 
ther to  impoverish  than  improve  the  light 
arable  lands  of  this  country. —  Ulster  Me- 


■  chanic.  April  21,  1324. 

CURRENT  PRICES  IN  DERRY.  - 

OaimeaJ,       ...       13   0  to  14  6  perewtof  120#. 

Oats,  ...        0  10  «.    I    0  ^ 

Barley,         ...  10^1    4  >  per  stone. 

Afcw  Potatoes,  0    4  ~    0  5) 

Jieefy  ...         0    3  ~    0  5^ 

Mutton,        ...         0    3  ~,    0    5  [per  pound. 

Veal,  ...         0    5~    0  7) 

Butter,  ...         0    8  «,    0  10    per  pound  of  \Q  ov. 

Flar,  45    0  m  56    0   per  swt,  undntud. 
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Wit  ins  as  FoGd  for  Horses, 


ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  FEEDING  HORSES. 

(From  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society. ) 

(  Continued  from  page  292.  J 
The  following  winter,  1814,  I  began  whin 
feeding  on  the  4th  of  November  ;  my  work 
horses  had  now  been  reduced  to  three  pair, 
and  the  whole  number  of  my  horses  was 
eight.  I  determined,  therefore,  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  whins  given  to  each,  having 
it  in  my  power  to  do  so,  without  increasing 
the  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  it.  To  each  of  six  work  horses, 
I  gave  28  lib.  and  from  20  to  22  lib.  to  the 
other  horses.  I  now  wholly  withdrew  their 
oats,  during  the  short  days  ;  and  when  spring 
work  commenced,  gave  only  half  the  former 
allowance,  or  3  lib.  2  ozs.  For  a  part  of  this 
spring,  one  half  stone  of  hay  was  given  in 
place  of  str&w,  not  from  any  idea  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  change,  but  because  my  straw 
was  unusually  scarce;  and  I  had  saved  the 
whole  hay  of  the  former  season.  The  con- 
dition of  the  horses  was  certainly  equal,  per- 
haps superior  to  what  it  had  been  during  the 
former  winter.  The  quantity  of  corn  with- 
drawn, appeared  to  be  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  additional  10  lib.  of  whins. — 
This  feeding  was  continued,  as  in  the  former 
seasons,  till  the  month  of  March.  I  have 
always  found,  that  the  horses  begin  to  show  .a 
distaste  to  the  whins  about  the  commence- 
ment of  spring.  The  shoots  probably  lose 
something  of  their  succulence,  or  become 
less  palatable  from  other  changes  which  at 
this  season  the  vegetable  undergoes ;  and  I 
watch  the  first  indications  of  this,  to  leave 
them  off,  and  to  supply  their  place  with  Swe* 
dish  turnip. 

It  were  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  ex- 
perience of  the  succeeding  winter,  1815.  It 
corresponded  in  every  respect  with  what  I 
have  already  stated.  The  whin  feeding  was 
commenced  in  the  month  of  October,  conti- 
nued till  the  usual  season,  and  was  attended 
with  the  same  satisfactory  result.  It  u  now  as 
regular  a  part  of  the  routine  of  the  farm,  as 
I  iving  clover  in  summer,  and  turnips  i.\  win- 
ter.* 

*  Tae  only  addition  I  made  tbil  year,  1815,  to  mjr  ex. 
f>?iie«c-'  in  this  useful  branch  of  f'ann  economies,  consisted 
in  trying  the  whins,  both  in  fattening  and  young  cattle.  I 
fM  vi,  that  although  the  quantity  of  whin*  cut  by  the  wo- 
.-in  •  i  th;  slrort  winter  day,  did  nut  much  txcood  1|  cwt. 


The  expense  which  attends  this  mode  of 
feeding,  may  be  estimated  in  the  following 
manner,  taking  that  of  1815,  when  I  had 
carried  it  to  the  full  extent. 

Prior  to  beginning  February. 

Wages  of,  a  woman  cutting  per  day   £0  0  S 

Ditto  of  a  boy  employed  in  driving  and  bruising 

also  6d.  but  one  third  of  the  day  at  other  work,  0  0  4 
Supposed  keep  of  the  mule  6d.  also  deduct  as 

above   ,   0  0  4 

Eight  stones  straw,-  ;   0  2  0 

Or  4$d.  for  each  of  8  horses  £i)  3  % 
After  beginning  February. 

Wages  of  a  woman  cutting  two  thirds  of  a  day 

forhorses-f-  £0  0  4 

Ditto,  of  a  boy,  one  half  do.  for  do   0  3 

Keep  of  a  mule  one  half  day  -  0  3 

25  lib.  oats™~_  j   g  Q 

Eight  stones  straw  -  2  0 


Or  8d.  each  horse   £0  5  4 

But  where  hay  is  given,  add  4  stones  at  Is.  sad 

deduct  4  stones  straw  0    3  0 


£0  8  4 

Being  Is.   Oji.  each  horse. 

yet  in  spring,  both  from  the  greater  length  of  the  day,  and 
the  diminished  severity  of  the  weather,  she  cut  nearly  3  cwt. 
and  I  now  bruised  and  gave  the  remainder,  after  feeding 
my  horses,  (being  nearly  one  half,)  to  the  cattle.  Both 
those  at  stall,  and  the  cattle  in  the  courlines,  ate  it  greedily  ; 
but  I  did  not  pay  such  particular  attention  to  this  applica- 
tion of  it,  as  enables  me  to  state  what  saving  of  olher  food 
might  be  produced.  Indeed,  in  the  feed  of  thirty  or  forty 
head  of  cattle,  it  must  necessarily  have  been  quite  immate- 
rial. However,  after  I  ceased  this  feeding  with  the  hor*e* 
about  the  usual  time,  (viz.  the  beginning  of  March,)  I  eon- 
tinued  to  collect  and  bruise  the  same  quantity  ;  and  it  was 
wholly  given  to  the  cattle.  They  continued  to  eat  it  for 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  horses,  and  then  began  to  show 
the  same  distaste  to  it,  only  picking  particular  parts,  audt 
leaving  much  of  it :  when  I  saw  this  it  was  withdrawn. 

f  The' rest  of  the  day's  work  being  allowed  for  the  por- 
tion of  whins  given  to  the  cattle. 

(  To  be  continued.)  > 

t^^T  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addresssd  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Hon,  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart.  i;i  the 
following  manner  -. — 

North  West  Society. 

Ri.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hilly  Bt.  V.  President, 
Londonderry. 
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Some  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  an  ar- 
rangement is  in  progress  to  obtain  Grocers' 
Hall  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 
Agricultural  Seminary.  That  arrange- 
ment there  is  good  reason  to  expect  from  the 
well-known  liberality  of  the  Grocers'  Compa- 
ny, will  meet  with  every  facility  on  their  part. 
The  members  of  the  N.  W.  Society,  there- 
fore, eventually  will  have  to  deliberate  on  the 
outlines  of  a  plan,  such  as  will  be  likely  to  se- 
cure most  effectually  the  improvement  of  the 
youth  of  this  District,  so  far  at  least  as  re- 
gards that  portion  of  the  community  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits.  With  a  view 
to  revive  attention  to  this  very  important  sub- 
ject, it  has  been  suggested  by  some  leading 
members  ct  the  N.  W.  Society,  that  the  ac- 
count, formerly  inserted  in  the  Magazine,  of 
the  Bannow  School,-  should  be  re-printed  and 
circulated — which  is  done  accordingly,  and 
accompanies  the  present  number.  That  Se- 
minary, so  far  as  it  goes,  appears  to  be  of  a 
very  superior  description — but  as  the  Institu- 
tion proposed  to  be  erected  in  this  country,  is 
to  be  on  a  larger  scale,  there  will  be  an  op- 
porttr^ity  of  giving  to  the  pupils  more  amph 
employment  in  the  latter  than  can  be  given  in 
the  former.  There  may  be  room,  also,  for  a 
superior  and  inferior  department,  so  that 
suitable  treatment  and  instruction  may  be 
provided  for  those  born  with  the  advantages 
of  fortune,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  des- 
tined for  the  humbler  walks  of  life. 


ON  THE  ECONOMY  OF  FEEDING  HORSES. 
(From  the  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society.) 

( Continued  from  page  304*.^ 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  todetail  four  years' 
experience  of  a  practice  in  husbandry,  which, 
though  not  altogether  new,  has  certainly  not 
hitherto  met  with  the  attention  it  deserves  ; 
nor  am  I  aware  that  any  individual  has  yet 
prosecuted  it  to  the  same  extent  I  have  done 
myself.  It  has,  however,  within  the  last  two 
years,  been  adopted  on  a  scale  of  great  mag- 
nitude, and  in  a  situation  where  its  advan- 


tages were  highly  conspicuous.  The  forag 
used  by  the  Regimental  horses  of  the  British 
army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  while 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  in  the  Pyrennees, 
was  chiefly  whins,  on  which  they  were  found 
to  thrive  remarkably  ;  the  whins  were  collect- 
ed by  the  men,  and  either  bruised  betweeu 
two  stones,  or  pounded  in  a  trough.* 

*  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lieut. -Col.  MacGRKGOK, 

9th  Foot,  dated  Elgin,  29th  October,  1816. 
(  I  cannot  answer  your  queries  respecting  the  u»e  of 
'  whins  within  the  period  you  mention,  not  having  been 

*  with  the  army  at  the  time  they  were  so  much  made  use 
1  of.  I  can  only  tell  you  generally,  that  the  horses  of  the 
'  army  were  chiefly  subsisted  on  them  wheu  it  was  station- 

*  ed  in  the  north  of  Spain  and  the  Pyrennees  $  and  they 
'  were  found  to  thrive  upon  that  kind  of  food.    I  presume 

*  it  to  have  been  confined  to  the  bat  horses,  and  those  em- 
'  ployed  with  the  infantry  regiments  and  artillery.  The 
«  cavalry  probably,  that  is,  the  great  body  of  them,  were 
'  stationed  in  districts  where  there  was  no  occasion  of  devi- 
«  silting  fron  the  customary  food.  If  I  recollect  right,  the 
'  whins  were  made  use  of  in  the  same  manner  by  the  army 
'  ;.n  the  south  of  France,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne. 
'  3  t  f  .  to  the  mode  of  preparation,  or  satisfactory  answer* 
f  to  th  quener,  you  stat^,  T  am  not  prepared  to  spt?ak,  my 
''  .inf.     atiwi  being  entirely  from  hearsay. 

1  Jut  I  shall  transmit  the  queries  to  a  friend,  who  vmt 
'-■  the  e  nvy  ut  the  lime,  u)  t  who  [  'Mv.  likely  to  afford 

*  tin  iiifoniic!)!' .  i  you  want.' 

Extract  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  Lieutenant-C^i  .... 
Macgregor  9th  Foot, 
e  The  whole  of  the  regimental  horses  and  mules  of  the 

*  division  were  fed  in  this  way  (viz.  on  whins)  ;  the  quan- 

*  tity  they  ate,  I  cannot  say  ;  it  was  mostly  given  tliem  at 
'  night,  when  doing  them  up  ;  and,  I  think,  as  much  a* 

*  they  would  eat  during  the  night.  They  occasionally  got 
4  a  small  allosvance  of  corn  ;  and  v  I  e  turned  out  to  browse 
'  the  whole  of  the  day,  when  not  wanted  ;  but  what  they 
'  then  picked  up,  considering  the  time  of  the  year  (winter), 
«  and  the  numbers  feeding  nearly  on  the  same  spot,  and  for 

<  a  continuance,  could  not  have  affected  them  much  in  point 
«  of  nourishment.     The  period  during  which  whins  consti- 

*  tuted  the  principal  part  of  the  animals'  food,  was  from 

<  October  to  March.  During  a  great  part  of  the  time  of 
'  feeding  them  in  this  way,  they  had  but  little  work  to  do, 

*  and  improved  in  condition,  having  fallen  off  much  before 

*  by  their  great  fatigues  and  privations.    They  had  previ- 

*  ously  been  fed  on  the  usual  forage  of  straw,  &c.  &c.  ;  but 
1  always  uncertain  as  to  quantity,  and  often  without  any. 

*  Rest,  I  think,  must  have  greatly  assisted  in  getting  them 

*  into  condition,  while  on  whins. — At  the  time  of  the  year 
«  when  forage  is  scarce  on  the  frontiers  both  of  France  and 

*  Spain,  the  natives  feed  their  horses  and  mules  on  whins  ; 
1  and  in  every  house  a  trough  with  a  heavy  mallet  is  fonr.^ 
4  for  preparing  it.    It  is  the  green  sheet  of  the  whin  that 
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I  have  no  doubt  but  the  rude  machinery 
which  I  employ  for  the  purpose  of  bruising, 
may  admit  of  much  improvement.  Two  at- 
tempts at  this  have  fallen  under  my  own  ob- 
servation ;  the  one,  an  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose, attached  to  a  thrashing-mill ;  thejother, 
a  bruising-mill,  to  be  driven  by  the  hand ; 
but,  in  both  instances,  the  attempt  has  been 
unsuccessful ;  and  the  operation  was  found  to 
be  very  imperfectly  performed  by  either  in- 
strument. I  therefore  adhere  to  the  plan  of 
a  bark-mill,  originally  adopted,  only  having 
substituted,  in  place  of  the  old  millstone,  a 
stone  of  much  greater  weight  and  thickness, 
vrhich  is  still  drawn  with  perfect  ease  by  the 
mule.  The  diameter  of  this  stone  is  four  feet 
two  inches,  and  its  thickness,  which  is  uniform 
throughout,  is  17  inches. 

Having  stated  that  it  is  only  for  a  part  of 
the  year,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber to  the  month  of  March,  that  I  practice 
this  method  of  feeding  working  stock  ;  it  may 
be  proper  that  I  give  some  further  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  their  feeding  is  conduct- 
ed during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  that  in 
the  order  in  which  it  is  pursued. 

The  whins  are  succeeded  by  Swedish  tur- 
nip, as  the  principal  constituent  of  daily  food. 
I  have  tried  giving  this  food  steamed,  and 
mixed  with  chaff ;  but  I  am  not  sensible  of., 
any  advantage  which  attends  this  practice. 
Steaming  or  boiling  Swedish  turnip  appears 
to  be  attended  with  an  effect  directly  opposite 
to  that  produced  by  steaming  or  boiling  pota- 

1  is  cut,  may  be  about  a  foot  in  length,  or  more,  and  placed 
'  in  this  trough  (which  is  generally  the  bottom  of  a  tree 

*  fcooped  out,  and  of  very  hard  substance),  and  then  beaten 
e  with  the  mallet,  until     is  completely  mashed,  so  that  you 

*  may  rub  it  in  your  hand  like  bran,  and  the  prickly  heads 

*  quite  pounded  away.  It  is  a  very  laborious  employment, 
f  which  our  grooms  were  heartily  sick  of. — Feeding  on 
f  whins,  it  is  said,  will  give  the  horses  worms  or  botts  :  Be 
«  that  as  it  may,  almost  every  one  of  the  regiment  were  so 
«  affected  ;  but  whether  from  the  whins,  or  from  former  bad 

*  food,  and  privations,  which  make  animals  eat  any  thing 
«  they  can  pick  up,  is  hard  to  say  ; — the  latter  is  my  opi- 

*  nion  ; — and  I  consider  the  whins,  when  given  mixed  up 
«  with  corn,  or  straw  and  hay,  to  be  good  food,  and  such  as 
4  ought  to  make  them  do  their  work.   On  the  army  advanc- 

*  i:ig  to  liayonne,  the  animals  did  their  work  well.' 
Should  any  sucl/idea  exist,  that  whins  arc  an  unwholesome 

food,  I  can  add  to  the  judicious  opinion  expressed  by  the 
writer  of  the  above  letter,  a  very  satisfactory  testimony. 
During  the  last  five  years,  it  has  been  my  uncommon  good 
fortune  never  to  have  had  a  sick  horse  in  my  stable.  1  do 
wot  infer  from  this,  that  whin-iVcding  affords  an  antidote  to 
ail  diseases ;  but  it  is  at  least  proof  that  it  predisposes  to 
ROM, 


toes.  T  hese  lose  their  moisture  by  condiment, 
that  of  the  turnips  is  apparently  increased  by 
it ;  but  I  look  upon  Swedish  turnip  given  raw, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  in  the 
food  of  working  stock,  and  affording  a  cheap 
substitute  for  much  of  the  hay  and  corn  usu- 
ally consumed  for  this  purpose. 

The  quantity  of  this  root  consumed  by  a 
feeding  ox  is  very  considerable.  A  bullock, 
which  will  feed  to  40  or  45  stones  Dutch,  will 
consume  1J  cwt.  per  day.  A  work-horse, 
with  a  moderate  allowance  of  corn,  and  with 
either  straw,  or  a  small  allowance  of  hay,  will 
not  be  found  to  consume  more  than  about  SO 
or  35  lib.  Now  the  bullock  will,  on  the  above 
feed,  gain  nearly  at  the  rate  of  1J  lib.  beef 
per  day;  which  makes  the  value  of  a  hun- 
dred weight  of  Swedish  turnip  the  same  as  a 
pound  of  beef,  say  6d.  Taking  this  as  the 
value  of  Swedish  turnip,  the  expense  of  feed- 
ing 8  horses  would  be  as  under. 

2^  cwt.  Swedish  turnip  £0    1  2 

60  lib.  oats  0    5  0 

Straw  as  before  ......0    2  0 

Or  nearly  Is.  G£d.  per  horse  £0    8    3  i 

The  increased  allowance  of  oats  I  conceive 
to  be  indispensable  ;  because,  from  the  hard 
nature  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  ahorse  has  not 
time  to  consume  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  corn.  The  turnips  ought 
always  to  be  well  washed  and  sliced.  Were 
they  given  whole,  a  horse  would  not  eat  more 
than  15  or  16  lib.  in  the  whole  night* 

This  feeding  I  continue  as  long  as  the 
Swedish  turnip  lasts  ;  which  is  generally  to 
the  very  end  of  May,  sometimes  longer.* 

When  the  Swedish  turnips  are  finished, 
potatoe  feeding  commences.  The  potatoes 
are  invariably  given  steamed.  The  means 
used  for  this  purpose  are  now  so  universally 
known,  that  any  description  would  here  be 
unnecessary.! 

•  The  Swedish  turnips  are  kept  in  the  usual  manner  ; 
being  drawn  in  winter,  they  are  deposited  in  long  rows, 
between  two  sheep  flakes,  supported  so  as  to  hang  out- 
wards. The  turnips  are  drawn  to  a  ridge  at  top  above  the 
flakes,  and  slightly  covered  with  drawn  straw. 

The  whole  produce  of  15  acres  of  Globe,  Yellow,  and 
Swedish  turnip,  crop  1816,  were  stored  in  this  manner. 

f  The  particular  apparatus,  which  I  have  used  for  10 
years,  and  believe  to  be  as  simple,  cheap,  and  efficacious,  for 
a  farm  of  moderate  extent,  as  any  I  have  seen,  has  been  da- 
scribed  in  a  Communication  to  the  Farmer's  Magazine, 
No.  XLlil.  for  August  1810. 
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The  quantity  of  potatoes  given  to  each 
horse,  is  32  lib.  avoirdupois  per  diem  ;  and 
the  expense  of  this  mode  of  feeding  may  be 
given  as  under. 

The  provincial  boll,  to  which  I  have  before 
alluded,  weighs  42  stones  Dutch,  or  45  stones 
IS  lib.  avoirdupois.  When  potatoes  are  at 
10s  per  boll,  the  price  per  stone,  of  16  lib. 
avoirdupois,  is  to  a  very  minute  fraction  2|d. 

18  stone  avoirdupois  potatoes,  at  1  j?q  ^  q 

the  above  rate~~  \ 

Steaming  — 0  0  8 

25  lib.  oats,  as  before  0  2  6 

8  stones  straw,,,.  ...   — 0  2  0 

Or  nearly  Is.  l-|d.  per  horse  £0    8  10 

The  above  allowance  of  corn  given  with  the 
potatoes,  is  more  than  equal  to  the  double 
allowance  given  with  the  Swedish  turnip  ;  for, 
however  valuable  the  latter  root  may  be,  it 
bears  no  proportion  to  potatoes  in  the  quantity 
of  nutriment  it  contains.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
resort  to  chemical  analysis  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  this  difference.  The  experience 
of  feeding  cattle  will  give  a  more  accurate 
estimate  of  it  than  any  analysis  could  furnish. 
A  bullock  of  a  good  age,  and  moderately 
advanced  in  condition,  will  give  three  stones 
of  beef  for  every  ton  of  potatoes.  Compar- 
ing this  with  the  statement  before  given,  of 
feeding  on  Swedish  turnip,  we  ascertain  that 
46J  lib.  weight  of  potatoes  contains  as  much 
nourishment  as  112  lib.  Swedish  turnip. — 
Hence  it  may  be  very  safely  alleged,  that  32 
lib.  weight  of  potatoes,  with  3  lib.  4  ozs. 
oats,  is  a  more  nutritious  feed  for  a  horse 
than  6  lib.  4  ozs.  of  oats,  and  any  quantity  of 
Swedish  turnip  along  with  it  which  a  horse  in 
regular  work  has  time  to  eat. 

Mr.  Curwen,  M.  P.  for  Carlisle,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  much  valuable  pre- 
cept, and  still  more  valuable  example,  in  the 
department  of  rural  economy,  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  his  experiments  on  feed- 
ing working  stock  with  steamed  potatoes;  an 
account  which  first  directed  my  attention  to 
this  most  important  branch  of  farm  manage- 
ment. The  object  of  his  experiments  avow- 
edly was,  to  substitute  potatoes  for  hay,  rather 
than  for  corn  ;  and  he  has  even  denounced, 
against  any  attempt  to  supply  the  use  of  corn 
by  potatoes,  the  penalty  of  certain  failure. — 
I  have,  however,  not  been  deterred  from  mak- 
ing this  attempt.    Nor  do  1  think  that  failure 


was  to  be  anticipated.  There  was  in  my  opi- 
nion, good  ground  to  infer,  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  relative  qualities  of  the  two  vege- 
tables, that  potatoes  might,  in  a  great  degree, 
be  advantageously  substituted  lor  oats.  A 
working  horse,  if  fed  on  potatoes  alone,  will 
consume  about  42  lib.  per  day.  Now  42  lib. 
weight  of  potatoes  will  yield  12  lib.  7  ozs.  of 
dry  weight  or  flour.  A  Winchester  peck  of 
oats,  the  largest  allowance  a  farmer  would 
think  of  giving  to  a  horse,  supposing  him  to 
have  nothing  but  oats  and  straw,  weighs  (of 
good  oats)  about  10  lib.  which  will  yield  about 
5  lib.  13  oz.  meal.  Now,  it  is  no  unreason- 
able presumption,  that  12  lib.  7  oz.  of  potato 
flour  (which  would  yield  lib.  of  starch) 
contains  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  a  considera- 
bly greater  quantity  of  nourishment  than  5 
lib.  13  ozs.  of  oatmeal.  But  a  farm  horse 
working  9  hours  a  day,  (and  often  ten  hours 
during  the  turnip  season),  has  not  time  to  eat 
42  lib.  weight  of  potatoes  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  straw.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  give 
only  32  lib.  weight  of  potatoes,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  small  proportion  of  oats  between 
yokings.  Mr  Curwen's  practice  is  to  give  21 
lib.  of  potatoes  and  8  lib.  of  oats.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  he  has  thus  stopt  short  of 
the  full  measure  of  advantage  which  was  to 
be  derived  from  a  practice,  of  which  he  has 
so  well  illustrated  the  importance. 

From  the  time  that  the  potatoes  are  done, 
which  always  last  till  the  middle  of  July, 
often  till  the  1st  of  August,  the  horses  are  kept 
on  the  usual  feed  of  clover  and  tares.  I  have 
sometimes  given  green  buck  wheat ;  but  pre- 
fer either  of  the  others.  Along  with  the  clo- 
ver, &c.  the  horses  generally  get  a  feed  of  3 
lib.  2  oz.  oats  ;  and  this  mode  of  feeding  con- 
tinues till  the  commencement  of  the  whin 
feeding. 

I  now  conclude  this  account,  by  an  estimate 
of  the  annual  expense  of  feeding  working 
horses  according  to  the  plan  detailed. 

From  1st  November  to  1st  February,  at  4£d. 

per  day— (Whins)   £1  16  5 

From  1st  February  to  15th  March,  at  8d.  do.  1    8  8 

From  15th  March  to  loth  May,  Is.    l£d. — 

(Swedish  Turnip)  3    2  6 

From  15th  May  to  20th  July — (Potatoe  feed- 
ing)—at  Is.    l£d  3  12  lfj 

From  20th  July  to  1st  November — (Clover, 

Tares,  &c.)— allied  5    0  1C| 

Expense  of  feeding  1  horse  per  annum       L.  15    1  3£ 
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According  to  this  method  of  feeding  work- 
horses, a  saving  is  obtained  of  at  least  half  the 
usual  expense,  calculated  to  be  incurred  in 
this  department  of  farm-management,  in  the 
more  improved  districts  of  the  country.  I 
should  take  little  credit  for  this  saving,  if  ob- 
tained, as  it  often  is  by  such  an  abridgment 
of  the  labour  required  from  horses,  as  is  sup- 
posed to  compensate  for  the  poverty  of  their 
fare ;  a  mode  of  management,  which  fairly 
considered,  will  be  found  more  expensive  than 
the  highest  and  most  extravagant  feeding  that 
can  be  given  by  the  farmer.  From  the 
horses  fed  as  I  have  described,  a  quantity  of 
labour  is  obtained  equal  to  the  work  of  any 
farm  horses  in  the  kingdom  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  their  condition  evinces  that  their 
food  is  fully  adequate  to  the. labour  they  have 
to  perform. 

An  accowit  of  the  improvements  on  the  estates 
of  the  Marquess  of  Stafford,  fyc* 

(Continued  from  page  302.) 

These  arrangements  commenced  in  1807, 
and  have  been  carried  on  from  that  period  as 
the  different  leases  expired.  Bad  years  and 
the  failure  of  crops  continuing  to  produce  the 
same  miserable  effects  they  had  constantly  oc- 
casioned to  that  portion  of  the  population, 
which  still  continued  among  the  mountains. 
This  calamity  fell  upon  them  with  great  se- 
verity, in  the  seasons  of  1812-13  and  1816-17. 
During  the  latter  period  they  suffered  the  ex- 
tremes of  want  and  of  human  misery,  not- 
withstanding every  aid  that  could  be  given  to 
them  through  the  bounty  of  their  landlords. 
Their  wretchedness  was  so  great,  that  after 
pawning  every  thing  they  were  possessed  of, 
to  the  nshetrtien  on  the  coast,  such  as  had 
110  cattle,  were  reduced  to  come  down  from 
the  hitla  by  hundreds  for  the  purpose  of  ga- 
thering cockles  on  the  shore.  Those  who 
lived  in  the  more  remote  situations  of  the 
country,  were  obliged  to  subs  it  upon  broth 
made  of  nettles  thickened  with  a  little  oat- 
meal. Those  who  had  eittlle  had  recourse  to 
tbe  still  more  wretched  expedient  of  bleeding 
them,  an]  mixing  the  blood  with  oatmeal 
which  they  afterwards  cut  into  slices  and 
fried.  Those  who  had  a  little  money  came 
down  and  slept  all  night  upon  the  beach,  in 


order  to  watch  the  boats  returning  from  the 
fishing,  that  they  might  be  in  time  to  obtain 
a  part  of  what  had  been  caught. 

In  order  to  alleviate  this  misery,  every  ex- 
ertion was  made  by  Lord  Stafford — to  those 
who  had  cattle  he  advanced  money  to  the 
amount  of  above  «s5SQ00.  To  supply  those 
who  had  no  cattle,  he  sent  meal  into  the  coun- 
try to  the  amount  of  nearly  .£9000,  besides 
money  and  medicines  distributed  in  each  pa- 
rish under  the  eye  of  Lady  Stafford  or  of 
the  agent.  The  consequence  of  this  accumu- 
lated distress  had  caused  a  very  bad  Typhus 
fever  to  prevail  in  1818  and  1819,  which  was 
counteracted  by  a  timely  supply  of  bark  and 
calomel. 

If  any  doubt  had  remained  of  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  system  adopted,  the  experience  of 
this  year  certainly  put  that  doubt  to  rest. — 
There  could  be  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  managers,  in  strongly  advising  not  only 
its  continuance  but  its  extension. 

It  was  determined  that  the  whole  of  the 
removals  should  be  completed  in  the  month 
of  May,  of  the  years  1819  and  1820  respec- 
tively, at  which  periods  the  tacks  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  estate  expired,  and  notice  to 
this  effect  was  given  in  the  end  of  1817.  In 
order  to  give  the  people  every  advantage,  and 
to  enable  each  of  them  to  purchase  a  boat,  or  a 
share  in  one,  and  to  proceed  .without  difficulty 
in  erecting  their  new  houses,  and  in  cultivat- 
ing their  new  lots,  all  arrears  were  abandon- 
ed, and  it  was  ordered  that  their  farms,  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  their  occupation  should  be 
rent  free,  provided  they  should  settle  in  their 
new  lots,  -with  alacrity  and  without  delay. — 
'J  he  amount  thus  given  up  and  expended  on 
the  whole  of  these  arrangements  exceeded 
,£15,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  dilatorihesa  of  some 
in  occupying  their  new  lots,  by  far  the  greater 
bulk  of  the  people  are  now  settled  upon  the 
coast,  actively  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
tHeir  land,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  herring 
fishery.  In  nine  cases  only  was  it  necessary 
to  enforce  the  law  in  removing  the  people. 
The  tenants  now  all  hold  immediately  of  the 
landlord  ;  the  lots  are  all  regularly  laid  toge- 
ther, to  which  is  attached  a  hill  pasture  of  a 
definite  extent;  each  is  answerable  for  his 
own  rent.    And  he  who  is  disinclined  to 
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work  finds  that  he  has  no  alternative  between 
exerting  himself  or  losing  his  land.  They 
are  hound  to  erect  stone  houses,  in  view  of  the 
roads,  so  that  they  will  not  only  be  constantly 
under  the  eye  of  the  local  management,  but 
will  gradually  acquire  industrious  habits 
from  their  being  placed  near  the  great  lines 
of  communication  through  the  country. 

The  account  of  the  immense  expenditure 
on  roads  and  bridges,  appeared  in  a  former 
number  of  this  work.  The  lots  at  first  were 
made  so  large  that  the  holders  might  have  a 
comfortable  support  without  being  at  all  de- 
pendant upon  the  ocean  for  a  livelihood. — 
But  as  the  herring  fisheries-  encreased,  not 
only  those  who  were  settled  upon  the  coast, 
but  many  young  men  belonging  to  the  hills 
engaged  annually  in  this  occupation,  so  that 
many  became  proprietors  or  sharers  of  boats. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary,  therefore,  to 
make  the  lots  on  so  large  a  scale  as  at  the 
commencement.  Indeed  had  this  been  so, , 
one  great  object  would  have  been  entirely 
lost,  for  had  the  people  subsisted  altogether 
on  their  lots,  they  would  never  have  gone 
to  sea.  Or  if  they  became  active  fishermen, 
their  lots  must  have  been  imperfectly  cultivat- 
ed. Even  now,  altho'  they  are  of  a  size  to  in- 
duce every  man  to  engage  actively  in  the  her- 
ring fishery,  yet  these  two  advantages  com- 
bined provide  so  completely  for  the  maintain- 
flnceof  most  families,  that  few  as  yet  have  en- 
gaged in  the  cod  or  ling  fishery. 

An  advantage  of  no.  ordinary  nature  will 
be  obtained,  by  this  concentration  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  coast ;  which  is  that  the  benefits 
of  education  and  moral  instruction  can  now 
be  extended  to  all,  which  formerly  could  only 
be  obtained  by  a  portion.  An  additional  ad- 
vantage will  be  the  destruction  of  the  smug- 
gling trade,  which  continued  to  exist  in  the 
mountains  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  that  were 
passed  to  check  the  evil.  The  extent  of  this 
illegal  trade  was  very  great,  to  the  serious  in- 
jury of  the  revenue.  The  effect  of  it  how- 
ever upon  the  habits  and  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  a  matter  of  much  more  importance. 
It  nursed  them  up  in  every  species  of  deceit 
and  idleness,  taught  them  habits  quite  incom- 
patible with  the  customs  of  civilized  life,  ad- 
ding greatly  to  those  defects,  which  characte- 
rise persons  living  in  a  loose  and  unformed 
state  of  society.     A  want  of  openness  and 


candour  with  an  ignorance  of  the  true  value 
of  these  virtues,  has  always  been  remarked  to 
exist  among  ,rude  nations,  and  the  prevalence 
of  unsettled  habits,  brought  those  qualities 
into  more  dangerous  and  continual  activity.—- 
Living  in  this  respect  in  the  continued  breach 
of  the  laws,  it  was  difficult  to  convince  them 
that  they  ought  in  other  particulars  to  sub- 
mit to  their  authority.  And  up  to  the  latest 
date,  the  power  and  influence  of  the  chief 
was  so  much  more  regarded  than  that  of  the 
law,  that  it  was  the  common  practice,  to  com- 
mit the  execution  of  legal  warrants  to  the 
agent  on  the  estate.  Among  other  bad  con- 
sequences of  this  practice  was,  that  when  the 
sheriff' was  called  on  to  decide  in  a  dispute  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  judgment 
happened  to  be  against  the  latter,  the  convic- 
tion on  his  mind  was,  that  it  was  the  power  of 
the  landlord,  not  the  justice  of  his  case  that 
obtained  the  decision. 

The  progress  which  the  earlier  settlers 
have  made  in  the  improvement  of  their  lots 
and  in  the  construction  of  their  houses  is 
very  striking  and  satisfactory.  Cows  and 
pigs  no  longer  live  under  the  same  roof  with 
their  owners.  The  rearing  of  pigs  has  be- 
come an  object  of  great  importance,  there 
being  a  considerable  exportation  of  them, 
and  the  people  are  overcoming  the  prejudice 
which  they  entertained  against  the  use  of  this 
food.  To  encourage  the  building  of  neat 
cottages,  Lady  Stafford  offered  premiums  of 
£\0,  ^5,  50s.  20s.  to  those  who  should  build 
the  four  best  cottages  during  IS  19.  The 
quantity  of  waste  land  taken  in  from  the 
mountains  is  very  great.  At  Garfymore,  the 
industry  of  the  people  has  brought  into  cul- 
tivation much  land  hitherto  waste  and  co- 
vered with  heath,  bearing  good  crops  of  bear 
and  turnips.  The  increasing  wealth  of  these 
people  has  kept  pace  with  their  improvements. 
The  surest  means  of  judging  oi  this  fact,  is 
by  ascertaining  that  portion  of  their  gains 
which  they  can  afford  to  expend  on  superflui- 
ties. The  extent  to  which  this  has  increased 
among  the  seaside  settlers  is  very  remarkable. 
At  the  last  Brora  fair,  an  institution  of  a  few 
years  standing,  there  was  spent  in  purchasing 
what  are  termed  fineries  the  sum  of  £1300. 
Three  of  the  merchants  (chapmen)  sold,  each 
goods  to  ^the  amount  of  .£'100.  A  baker 
sold  confectionarics  to  the  amount  of  ~30,— 
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It  is  believed,  that  so  rapid  an  improvement 
in  the  circumstances  of  a  people  never  before 
took  place. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  there  is  no  longer  any  sub-tenant 
on  the  estate.  Services  and  payment  in  kind 
of  every  description  have  been  abolished,  in 
lieu  of  which  money-rents  on  a  moderate 
scale  were  substituted.  Further  arrangements 
have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  evils  which 
sub-tenantcy  or  a  division  of  the  lots  would 
produce,  by  a  continued  and  rapid  multipli- 
cation of  the  numbers  of  the  people.  The 
tendency  of  the  population  to  increase  more 
quickly  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  re- 
markable throughout  the  Highlands,  and  in 
this  part  of  the  country  that  tendency  is  in- 
creased by  a  powerful  feeling  in  favour  of 
early  marriages.  A  principle  in  every  respect 
most  praiseworthy,  and  which  strongly  up- 
holds the  moral  character  of  a  people,  when 
the  family  is  maintained  by  the  labour  and 
exertion  of  the  parents.  But  when  looking 
to  the  gratuitous  support  of  others,  it  dege- 
nerates into  a  selfish  gratification  of  passion, 
in  its  consequences  destroying  every  good 
principle  of  our  nature.  Which  must  be  the 
case  wherever  the  evils  of  a  redundant  popu- 
lation, and  compulsory  laws  for  their  sup- 
port exist. 

It  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  this 
part  of  the  plan  has  answered  the  intended 
purpose,  and  to  examine  whether  the  increas- 
ed productiveness  of  the  country  has  justified 
the  expectations  formed  in  regard  to  this 
mode  of  management.  The  first  change 
which  occurs  in  these  lands  now  become 
sheep-walks,  is  that  all  the  haughs  and  holmes 
on  the  sides  of  the  streams  which  were  for- 
merly cultivated,  are  covered  with  a  sweet  and 
luxuriant  herbage.  These  districts  are  usu- 
ally preserved  to  form  winterings  to  hilly 
ranges  adjoining  them.  The  next  alteration 
arises  from  the  judicious  draining  of  such 
swamps  as  will  when  freed  from  water  become 
valuable;  and  from  the  construction  of  sur- 
face-drains conducted  along  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  and 
conveying  off  the  water  into  the  different 
natural  streams,  without  permitting  it  to 
lodge,  or  to  do  any  other  mischief. 

It  should  be  explained,  that  the  complete 
draicnge  nf  these  swamps  is  not  thought  of. 
All  that  is  attempted  is,  to  relieve  the  surface 


ofthebog,  of  water  to  such  adegree  as  to  permit 
the  natural  herbage  to  grow  up,  and  to  sup- 
port a  sheep.  It  still  remains  impassable  to 
a  heavier  and  less  active  animal.  It  is  thus  evi- 
dent, that  a  large  portion  of  these  mountain- 
ous tracts  is  rendered  productive  when  ap- 
plied to  stock-farming,  which  under  any 
other  system  of  management  must  lie  waste 
and  unprofitable. 

These  sheep-drains  have  been  executed  to 
the  extent  of  many  miles  on  every  stock-farm 
upon  the  estate.  The  effect  of  these  drains, 
in  conjunction  with  the  burning  of  the  heath, 
and  the  grazing  of  the  sheep  is  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  the  natural  grasses  which  in 
time  cover  the  mountains  in  place  of  heath, 
where  the  hill  is  at  all  of  a  kindly  nature. — 
This  change  has  been  produced  in  Sutherland 
to  a  great  extent,  and  many  thousand  acres 
of  the  finest  pasture  now  exist,  where  nothing 
but  heath  formerly  grew.  It  is  estimated  by 
one  of  our  most  intelligent  stock-farmers, 
that  these  operations  alone  increase  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  land  by  nearly  one- 
third. 

The  annual  exportation  of  wool  exceeds 
415,000lbs.  which  is  sold  at  the  annual  Inver- 
ness market  held  in  June,  which  is  attended 
by  the  Yorkshire  manufacturers.  Many  flocks 
of  300  to  500  sheep  each,  are  also  driven 
south  every  year  to  be  sold  in  the  Yorkshire 
markets,  or  fed  up  on  the  farms  in  Northum- 
berland, to  the  amount  in  all  of  about  30,000 
sheep. 

The  introduction  of  the  pure  merino  has 
been  tried  by  Mr.  Sellar.  The  experiment 
has  been  made  for  several  years,  and  at  first 
with  considerable  success.  The  winter  does 
not  appear  to  affect  them,  indeed  it  would 
appear  that  the  quantity  of  the  wool  is  great 
in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  weather. 
They  are  however  not  well  calculated  for  the 
wetter  parts  of  these  hill  pastures;  and  their 
habits  being  in  some  instances  unfit  for  their 
beneficial  occupation,  Mr.  S.  means  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  state  of  cul- 
tivniion  on  the  Coast — It  may  well  be  con- 
ceived from  what  has  been  already  said,  that 
the  people  required  improvement  in  this  re- 
pect  as  much  as  any  other.  Previous  to  1812 
the  cultivation  of  Sutherland  was  bo  defec- 
tive that  it  did  not  supply  itself  with  hay. — 
Since  that  period  every  exertion  has  been 
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made  to  introduce  a  better  and  more  enlight- 
ened system.  Every  encouragement  has  been 
held  out  to  encourage  farmers  from  the  more 
improved  districts  of  Scotland,  to  occupy 
some  of  the  coast-side  farms.  Every  incite- 
ment was  used  to  induce  the  native  tenant  to 
follow  the  system  pursued  by  the  new-comers. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  new 
course  being  carefully  explained  to  them  and 
clearly  pointed  out  by  actual  practice,  soon 
operated  as  persuasive  arguments  for  pursuing 
the  same  plan.  Artizans  and  ploughmen 
were  introduced  into  the  country.  The  most 
improved  implements,  and  best  kinds  of  seeds 
imported,  besides  every  encouragement  was 
given,  by  granting  leases  on  moderate  terms, 
and  for  a  sufficient  time  to  induce  the  tenants 
to  exert  themselves  in  the  better  cultivation 
of  their  lands. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  extensive 
fields  of  wheat,  (some  of  them  drilled  accord- 
ing to  the  improved  Norfolk  husbandry,) 
several  hundred  acres  of  turnips  sown  upon 
the  ridge,  and  well  horse-hoed,  and  excellent 
crops  of  barley  (the  seed  of  which  came  from 
Norfolk)  and  clover  are  now  seen,  where  a 
very  few  years  back,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
found  but  some  patches  of  the  most  miserable 
oats  and  bear,  with  which  the  land  was  alter- 
nately cropped,  until  it  was  so  worn  out,  that 
it  would  not  even  produce  the  seed  that  was 
bestowed  upon  it.  Sea-ware  which  a  few 
years  back  was  neglected  as  useless,  is  now 
sought  after  with  great  eagerness,  and  has 
been  used  with  equal  advantage  as  a  manure 
for  the  arable  land,  and  as  a  top-dressing  for 
pasture.  These  improvements  commenced 
about  the  year  1809,  since  which  period  no 
less  than  27  sets  of  farm  offices  have  been  con- 
structed ;  about  $  of  these  have  been  erected 
either  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
proprietor ;  the  remainder  were  erected  by 
the  tenant,  and  are  to  be  paid  for  at  the  end 
of  the  lease,  by  the  landlord. 

To  these  various  subjects  of  improvement 
and  expenditure  are  to  be  added  the  repairs 
of  kirks,  ministers'  glebe  houses  and  school- 
houses.  In  those  cases  where  Lord  and  Lady 
Stafford  art  the  sole  heritors,  the  entire  ex- 
pense has  fallen  upon  them,  which  of  course 
i%  very  great. 

Among  the  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
improvement  at  first,  was  the  great  distance 


from  which  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
most  indispensable  materials  such  as  lime 
coals,  &c.  It  was  an  object  of  great  moment 
therefore  both  for  present  saving,  and  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  country,  to  discover  if 
any  of  these  important  articles  existed  or 
could  be  manufactured  in  the  country. 

Lime  being  the  most  essential  of  these  ne- 
cessaries, diligent  search  was  made  and  lime- 
stone was  discovered.    It  was  found  that  on 
some  parts  c,f  the  coast  the  rocks  consisted  of 
this  valuable  material.    Coal  also  has  been 
found  at  Brora  ;  a  railway  has  been  laid  from 
the  pits  to  the  harbour  there  and  £\ 6,000 
has  been  sunk  in  these  works  and  the  build- 
ings connected  with  them.    Four  large  salt- 
pans have  been  erected  in  which  the  small  coal  is 
consumed ;  these  are  connected  with  the  pits  and 
harbour  by  an  extension  of  the  railway.  The 
salt  is  of  very  superior  quality;  there  is  now  a 
sufficient  supply  made  for  the  demand  of  the 
Moray  Frith,  and  the  price  is  reduced  more 
than  one  third.    Boat-building  is  carried  on 
extensively  also  at  Brora,  where  there  is  a 
brewery,   brick- work,  &c.    It  is  a  fact  of 
the  most  gratifying  nature  to  be  enabled  to 
state,  that  the  conduct  of  the  people  has  be- 
come gradually  more  correct  and  steady  in 
proportion  as  they  have  become  more  indus- 
trious. Can  there  be  a  more  convincing  proof 
of  the  efficacy  of  that  line  of  conduct  which 
has  produced  such  admirable  effects  ?  1.  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  a  population  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  that  of  the  county  of  Suther- 
land was,  as  it  were,  but  the  other  day,  should 
in  so  short  a  time  have  been  able  to  turn 
themselves  to  such  various  means  of  indus- 
trious occupation. 

The  progress  of  this  district  is  so  rapid, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  it  even  in 
description.  Since  these  pages  were  sent  to 
the  press,  a  subscription  amounting  to  ^€4000 
has  been  entered  into  to  purchase  a  steam- 
boat to  ply  between  Wick,  Helmsdale,  Brora, 
and  Inverness  and  there  to  join  another  ves- 
sel which  is  to  communicate  *  through,  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  with  the  Hebrides,  Glas- 
gow, Liverpool,  and  Ireland. 

1  he  progress  of  the  fisheries  has  even  ex- 
ceeded those  improvements  which  have  been 
detailed.  The  Herring  fishery  has  for  many 
years  been  a  favourite  national  object.  The 
employment  which  it  gives  to  a  vast  body  of 
hardy  fishermen,  and  the  quantity  of  food  it 
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produces,  renders  few  objects  more  worthy  of 
the  attention  and  encouragement  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  herrings  on  ihe  West  coast  of 
Scotland  are  of  a  superior  quality.  The 
progress  made  since  1 802  has  been  rapid  be- 
yond example.  In  the  year  1814?  the  Messrs. 
Simpson  proposed  attempting  it  upon  the 
coast  of  Sutherland,  and  as  this  came  directly 
within  the  immediate  scope  of  the  plans  laid 
down  for  the  improvement  of  the  estate  of 
Sutherland,  and  would  give  employment  to 
the  people  who  were  moved  from  the  hills,  it 
was  agreed  to  afford  them  every  encourage- 
ment, &  the  most  liberal  assistance.  The  situa- 
tion, was  on  the  river  Helmsdale,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  rivers  in  the  county. — 
Previous  to  the  above  date,  there  was  not  a 
boat  belonging  to  the  place,  except  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Salmon  fishery.  It  was  agreed 
to  build  for  them  a  complete  curing  yard, 
with  sheds,  which  cost  about  ^1200,  and 
for  which  they  pay  6J  per  cent.  A  similar 
arrangement  was  made  with  two  gentlemen 
of  Berwick.  Their  yard  including  a  red- 
herring  house,  cost  ^2100.  Since  that  period 
8  extensive  curing  yards,  besides  the  above, 
have  been  built.  Warehouses  are  about  to 
be  erected  for  the  storing  of  wool  for  expor- 
tation. The  money  expended  on  these,  an 
inn,  and  a  number  of  dwelling  houses,  exceeds 
^£12090.  Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  place,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  improve  the  harbour,  to  render  it  fit 
for  receiving  such  trade  as  might  resort  to  it. 
In  1818  a  pier  and  breastwork  was  erected 
which  cost  £\ 600,  and  which  had  the  effect 
of  deepening  the  water  in  the  river  consider- 
ably. 

The  unprecedented  increase  of  the  Her- 
ring fishery  will  be  exhibited  by  the  follow- 
ing table. 

Years.  Coopers.  Woraci.    Men.    Boats.  Barrels. 
1914        8        CO  80        20  2,100 

15  17       130        200        60  4,000 

16  32      840        400        SO  7,300 

17  4t       :J.'J0        5j0       110  9,360* 

18  70       520        700       110  14,390 

19  70      645       1020       204  20,000 

The  value  of  such  a  trade  in  such  a  coun- 
try, cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  under 
any  circumstances,  but  when  considered  as 
part  of  a  plan  for  the  melioration  of  the  es- 

•  Besides  5000  repacked  and  oxpoitcd  from  Uiis  port 
•which  wcrs  caught  off  Tarbelncss. 


state,  more  particularly  with  a  view  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  removed  tenantry,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance.  To  have 
been  able  to  communicate,  in  so  short  a  time,  so 
much  industry  and  steady  exertion,  to  a  popu- 
lation.so  recently  abandoned  to  the  most  in  e- 
gular  and  inactive  habits,  is  a  matter  of  no 
light  moment.  Already  a  great  .proportion 
of  the  coopers  are  natives  of  the  country. — 
Boat-building  has  also  become  a  trade  which 
is  followed  with  much  success,  and  many 
boats  are  built  by  Sutherland  men,  and 
launched  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  into 
the  s^a,  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  people. 
The  trade  of  this  port,  and  the  industry  oc- 
casioned by  it,  has  for  the  last  two  years  cir- 
culated about  .£20,000  a  year  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  about  one  half  of  which  mm  went 
to  the  men  engaged,  and  out  of  which  they 
had  only  to  pay  for  their  boats  and  nets.  Iri 
what  other  way  could  these  men  have  made 
any  sum  of  money  equal  to  this,  and  how 
long  would  they  have  been,  under  the  old 
system,  in  realising  as  much  profit  to  the 
country  at  large  ? 

( To  be  continued.) 
CURRENT  PRICES  IN  DERRY. 


Oatmeal, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

New  Potatoes, 

Beef, 

Mutton, 

Veal, 

Butter, 

Flax, 

Fire  hank  yarn 
Four,      do.  do. 
Three,     do.  do. 
One,        do.  do. 


14  0  to  15  0  perewtof  12QH. 
0  10  „    I    0  i 

0    0  i  per  stone.  "S- 
0  4^ 
0  5^ 

0    5  V  per  pound. 
0  7) 

0  10    per  pound  of  18  one. 
per  cwt.  wndrttsad. 

per  spangle. 
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lar  branch  is  so  complete,  that  posterity,  will 
have  no  subjects  for  investigation,  no  difficul- 
ties to  be  cleared  up,  no  mysteries  to  be  un- 
folded. Since  then  those  arts  which  are  known 


to  throw  light  on  agricultural  pursuits,  are 


c'ifications,  the  unorganized  matters  extracted 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  various 
vegetables  and  animals  which  occupy  its  sur- 
face,—these  Jorm  the  great  Volume  .  watch; 
ought  to  be  perused  by  the  farmer  who  wiihes 
thoroughly  to  understand  and  -successfully  to 
prosecute  his  business.  It  so  happens,  uow* 
ever,  that  from  their  way  of  life,  farmers  are 
apter  to  be  led  by  ancient  custom,  oij  by 
blind  imitation,  than  by  any  clear  knowledge 
or  distinct  view  of  the  processes  in  whiclj  the 


There  is  scarcely  any  occupation  in  human 
life  which  requires  more  varied  information 
than  that  of  a  farmer.  -  In  every  department 
of  nature  there  are  objects  which  claim  his 
notice,  the  study  of  which  will  amply  repay 

his  attention.  The  earth,  the  air,  the  themselves  constantly  progressive,  we  con- 
water,  light,  and  heat,  with  all  their  mo-    elude  that  agriculture  also  will  advance,  as 

they  advance,  and  that  farmers,  as  well  as 
mariners,  soldiers,  mechanics,  and  miners, 
will  be  receiving  continual  accessions  of  know- 
ledge from  the  ingenuity  of  learned  men. — 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  a  mere 
operative  mechanic,  or  a  common  soldier, 
and  the  intelligent  farmer ;  the  mechanic  fol- 
lows the  common  routine  of  the  trade,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  his  own  ingenuity  is  sel- 
dom called  forth;  and  the  soldier  or  sailor  has 
some  superior  mind  to  guide  his  operations, 
and  save  him  any  expense  of  thought — no 
it  so  the  farmer,  no  code  of  rules  can  be  laid 
'lown  which  will  bear  him  out,  in  every  emer- 
-!  t  '  ^  as  wi*<?»  ^v|fefcjfcj  and  con- 
versation can  make  him,  \Y  he  'cannot  drat* 
from  a  fund  of  practical  knowledge,  he  will 
be  continually  embarassed  and  bewildered, 
and  with  all  the  learning  that  the  age  can  bring 
within  his  reach,  he  will  often  find  himself 
miserably  disappointed.  In  place,  therefore, 
of  being  the  mere  creature  of  habit,  the  far- 
mer, of  all  other  men,  requires  to  possess 
that  noble  distinction,  of  being  able  to  look 
before  and  after ;  he  should  be  sagacious  to 
adapt  general  rules  in  such  a  way  as  may  suit 
his  particular  case,  prudent  in  laying  down 
plans  of  procedure,  and  skilful  in  their  exe- 
cution, not  devoted  to  a  particular  practice, 
merely  because  it  has  always  been  the  practice, 
nor  averse  to  every  improvement  merely  be- 
cause it  is  new  in  his  corner  of  the  country. 
The  master  of  a  ship  avails  himself  of  the 
rules  of  navigation,  and  the  ingenious  tables 
and  instruments,  which  were  contrived  hf 
far  wiser  heads  than  his  own,  and  his  practi- 
cal knowledge  would  be  wholly  useless,  had 
not  the  astronomer  taught  him  how  to  traverse 
the  pathless  deep:  just  so  it  may  happen,  and 
it  has  happened,  that  the  farmer  has  got  more 


processes  m  wnicij  iney 
are  daily  engaged.    Hence  if  we  consider 
the  antiquity  of  agriculture,  and  thelg 
proportion  of  mankind  who  in  all  ages  1 
i'4j.owed  ihat  en .-ploymeht,  it  is  worthy  ,e', 

i";  >  jiyr^ffl'l.V  ?'"':  (!  '-'t  obvious  unpiov 
ancivW  1  a  tnade  their  way,  and  how  reluc- 
tajuly  men's  eyes  have  been  opened  on  the 
light  \Vhich  was  shining  around  them. — 
Some  ojie  may  ask  is  it  necessary  that  every 
farmer  Should  be  a  philosopher,  or  that  he 
should  c^rry  in  his  head  an  Encyclopedia? 
If  that  Vere  the  case,  we  might  give  up  the 
matter  in  despair,  and  leave  them  to  blunder 
on  as  chance  or  .fancy  might  direct.  That 
no  farmer  can  make  himself  a  complete  adept 
in  that  wide  range  of  knowledge  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  perfection  of  his  art,  or  in  any 
way  connected  with  it,  is  readily  admitted. — 
Natural  History,  chemistry,  and  the  other 
arts  which  are  the  handmaids  of  Agriculture, 
it  is  true,  have  been  carried  to  a  degree  of 
improvement  such  as  our  forefathers  never 
could  have  contemplated,  but  however  sur- 
prising the  discoveries  of  modern  times, 'they 
are  justly  considered  as  merely  the  harbingers 
of  greater  and  more  valuable  attainments. — 
No  one  who  is  even  slightly  conversant  with 
the  subject,  imagines  .that  the  chemist,  for 
instance,  has  approached  to  the  faytfie.it  limits 
of  the  field  which  extends  before  ffm,  or  that 
the  knowledge  now  possessed  in  that  particu- 


instruction  on  a  particular  point,  from  the  la- 
bours of  a  philosopher  than  was  possessed  or 
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even  dreamt  of  by  all  the  mere  farmers  in  the 
universe.  And  why  should  the  farmer  dis- 
dain to  listen  to  Sir  H.  Davy  because  he  did 
not  cultivate  the  earth  ?  as  well  might  the 
mariner  refuse  the  aid  of  the  astronomer  be- 
cause he  cannot  hand,  reef,  and  steer,  or  the 
miner  refuse  to  employ  the  safety  lamp,  be- 
cause the  chemist  was  not  a  dweller  in  his  sub- 
terranean abode.  For  the  farmer  or  the  sai- 
lor, or  the  mechanic,  to  turn  with  contempt 
from  the  suggestions  of  accomplished  scho- 
lars, is  as  if  the  hand  should  say  to  the  eye,  I 
have  no  need  of  thee.  Each  in  his  own  de- 
partments employed  for  the  general  good — 
neither  should  despise,  or  encroach  on  the 
province  of  the  other. 

These  observations  may  to  some  appear 
superfluous,  since  it  may  be  supposed  that 
farmers  are  unjustly  represented  as  averse 
to  hear  instruction  from  those  who  are  wiser 
than  themselves.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  there  are  some  men  of  enlarged  and  en- 
lightened minds  among  the  farmers,  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  multitude 
are  of  a  very  different  description.  A  better 
prospect  Is  likely  lo  open  before  us.  Mea- 
sures are  in  progress  to  place  within  the  reach 
of  that  class  of  men,  the  kind  and  degree  of 
instruction  which  is  requisite  for  them.  And 
if  the  benevolent  project  of  the  N.  W.  So- 
ciety be  carried  into  effect,  the  much  wanted 
union  of  theory  and  practice  may  at  length 
be  consummated,  and  the  fruits  of  the  union 
will  be  peace  and  prosperity.  An  agricultu- 
ral Seminary  will  tend  to  circulate  generally 
some  of  that  useful  knowledge,  which  is  now 
accessible  only  to  the  chosen  few,  it  will  ac- 
custom young  persons  to  a  neat  masterly  style 
of  performing  every  operation  in  the  fields,  to 
an  orderly  arrangement  of  business,  to  a  stea- 
dy, skilful,  and  therefore  successful  application 
of  their  powers,  to  a  generous  rivalry  with 
their  equals,  and  an  ambition  to  deserve  the 
notice  and  applause  of  superiors.  Landlords 
and  the  superior  classes  of  society  will  learn 
something  also,  they  will  behold  with  delight 
the  unfolding  of  those  bodily  and  mental 
powers  which  are  the  sure  support  and  de- 
fence of  the  country,  their  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  will  be  awakened,  ar  d  they  will 
become  more  attached  to  that  country  for 
whom  they  will  have  been  instrumental  in 
training  up  a  manly,  bold,  and  intelligent  yeo- 
manry. Editor. 


UTILITY  OF  THE  BIRCH 

ABOUT   SHEEP  PASTURES. 


Mr.  Loch  has  made  the  following  remarks 
on  this  subject : — 

6C  What  is  singular,  is,  that  the  growth  of 
these  natural  Birch  plantations,  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  grounds  by  sheep,  accord  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  The  situations  in  which 
these  woods  naturally  flourish,  are  those  dis- 
tricts which  are  appropriated  to  the  winter 
keep  of  the  sheep.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  young  trees  shoot  up  vigorously  during 
the  summer  months  ;  and  by  the  time  the 
sheep  are  turned  into  these  pastures,  they  have 
lost  their  leaves,  and  the  shoots  have  either 
got  beyond  the  reach  of  their  bite,  or  the 
bark  has  become  so  strong  and  bitter,  as  to 
prevent  the  sheep  feeding  upon  them.  The 
.growth  of  these  plantations  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  the  protection  of  these  winterings. 
Thus  increasing  their  capacity  for  maintain- 
ing stock, -by  affording  the  most  complete  and 
berfect  shelter  for  the  sheep  from  the  incle- 
fcgggey  of  the  storms  of  wind  and  snow.  In 
an  equal  degree  are  they  subservient  to  the 
extension  and  successful  prosecution  of  the 
herring  fishery.  The  thinnings  afford  the  be&t 
materials  for  smoking  red  herrings,  while  the 
tree  itself  affords  staves  for  the  barrels.  Such 
pieces  as  are  unfit  from  their  crookedness  to 
be  thus  applied,  are  used  as  knees  for  the  con- 
struction of  boats.  The  county  of  Suther- 
land had  been  stript  of  these  valuable  planta- 
tions by  neglect  or  dishonesty,  but  by  proper 
regulations  the  trees  are  rising  again  in  every 
direction.  No  arrangement  could  have  been 
devised,  which,  to  such  an  extent,  would  have 
called  forth  the  whole  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. By  one  simultaneous  arrangement,  the 
people  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want, 
the  natural  woods  supply  them  with  materials 
for  the  boats,  by  means  of  which  they  earn 
their  livelihood,  the  timber  equally  supplies 
upon  the  spot  the  means  of  curing  the  fish, 
and  of  carrying  them  to  market,  while  during 
its  growth  it  is  at  once  nurtured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  land  to  stock-farming,  and  in 
return,  increases  the  capability  of  the  estate 
for  rearing  and  maintaining  an  additional 
supply  of  food,  and  of  raw  material  for  th# 
employment  of  the  English  manufacturer. 


Pneumatic  Engine. 
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IMPORTANT  INVENTION. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  me- 
chanists, and  scientific  men  in  general,  to  this 
invention,  which  bids  fairly  to  supersede  the 
steam  engine,  with  its  cumbrous  and  danger- 
ous boilers.  The  inventor  is  Mr.  S.  Brown, 
London — and  his  invention  may  be  simply 
described  as  the  means  of  effecting  and  re- 
pealing a  vacuum  by  the  combustion  of  in- 
flammable gas  ;  which  being  accomplished,  it 
is  quite  evident,  that  motion  may  be  produced 
in  machinery  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, upon  principles  well  known  and  estab- 
lished. It  is  called  the  Pneumatic  Engine. 
Mr.  B.  thus  explains  his  mode  of  applying 
the  gas:- — 

"Inflammable  gas  is  introduced  along  a 
pipe  into  an  open  cylinder  or  vessel,  whilst  a 
flame  placed  on  the  outside  and  near  a  cy-j 
linder  is,  constantly  kept  burning,  and  at  pro-' 
per  times  comes  in  contact  with,  and  kindles 
the  gas  therein  ;  the  cylinder  is  then  closed 
air-tight,  and  the  flame  prevented  fromenter-j 
ing  it.  The  gas  continues  to  flow  into  the" 
cylinder  for  a  short  lime,  and  then  is  stopped 
oif ;  during  that  time  it  acts,  by  its  combus- 
tion, upon  the  air  within  the  cylinder  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  part  of  tjie  rarefied  air 
escapes  through  one  or  more  valves,  and  thus 
a  vacuum  is  effected ;  the  vessel  or  cylinder 
being  kept  cool  by  water.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple the  vacudm  may  be  effected  in  one,  two, 
or  more  cylinders. 

A  vacuum  hnvi ng  been  thus  procured,  the 
motion  of  any  form  of  machinery  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
point  out  an  instance  or  two  in  which  it  is 
manifest  that  ihe  pneumatic,  will  be  far  more 
advantageous  th&n  the  steam  engine — while, 
with  respect  to  power,  there  cannot  be  any 
assignable  difference  between  them,  because 
the  power  of  each  is,  deiived  from  the  produc- 
tion of  a  vacuum — in  one  by  means  of  the 
condensation  of  steam,  in  the  other  by  means 
of  the  combustion  of  gas.  The  consideration 
of  power  being  thus  put  wholly  out  of  the 
question,  it  only  remains  to  calculate  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  new  engine,  leaving  our  read- 
ers to  strike  the  balance  between  the  two.— 
The  pneumatic  engine  is  light  and  portable 
averaging  less  than  one-fifth  tfie  weight  of 
a  steam  engine  of  the  same  power.  Hence, 
at  is  peculiarly  advantageous  for  ships,  as  it 


saves  tonnage  both  in  its  own  weight,  and  in 
the  reduced  quantity  of  fuel.  The  danger 
arising  from  the  possibility  of  bursting  a  boil- 
er in  the  steam  engine,  is  entirely  obviated  in 
thepneumatk'  engine;  and  the  very  small  quan- 
tity of  gas  requisite  (beingonly  from  a  100th  to 
a  200th  part  of  the  cubical  contents  of  the 
cylinder)  should  teach  us  that  no  fears  are  to 
be  entertained  from  any  irregular  ignition.— 
The  necessary  fuel  being  reduced  to  a  very 
small  quantity  owing  to  there  not  being  any 
boilers,  the  expense  of  working  one  of  those 
engines  will  be  very  considerably  less  than 
that  for  a  steam  engine,  even  of  less  power. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  may  be  increased 
with  perfect  safety,  to  an  amount  far  beyond 
what  can  be  ventured  on  in  steam  engines.-— 
In  the  steam  engines  from  seven  to  eight 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  after  deducting 
friction,  is  the  limit  of  available  power  ;  in 
the  pneumatic  engines,  the  pressure  is  only 
bounded  by  the  dimensions  of  the  cylinder, 
which  may  be  increase  J  almost  at  pleasure.— 
The  mechanical  means  by  which  this  inven- 
tion will  be  applied  to  produce  motion,  may 
be  very  much  varied;  and  any  rapidity  of 
motion  that  may  be  required,  may  be  obtain- 
ed without  the  loss  of  power.  Tlie  combus- 
tion of  gas  is  a  more  speedy  operation  than 
the  condensation  of  vapour;  and  this  fact 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  a  more  rapid  motion 
than  steam  can  afford.  li\  therefore,  a  va- 
cuum be  made  alternately  over  and  under  the 
piston,  it  is  clear  that  the  motion  of  the  pis- 
ton will  be  as  rapid  as  the  flash  of  combus- 
tion. In  the  progress  of  chemical  discovery, 
if  (as  is  not  at  all  improbable)  a  cheap  mode 
of  extracting  hydrogen,  gas  from  water 
should  be  discovered,  the  pneumatic  engines 
on  board  a  ship,  would  be  every  where  sup- 
plied without  the  loss  of  tonnage;  as  it  isx 
they  may  extract  the  gas  from  oil,  tar,  &c. 
materials  which  occupy  a  very  small  space  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gas  they  evolve. 
To  the  physiologist  and  philosopher  we  would 
remark,  that  this  engine'  affords  an  instance 
of  approximation  towards  the  perfection  of 
mechanical  contrivances,  in  its  adoption  of  the 
element  hydrogen,  in  place  of  the  compound 
water;  and  hence  we  may  observe,  that  the 
principle  of  working  this  engine  is  in* the 
strictest  conformity  with  the  philosophical 
maxim  of  reducing  all  mechanism  to  the  sim- 
plest possible  materials* 
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A  new  periodical  work  has  appeared,  cal- 
bd  the  Mechanic's  Oracle,  and  Artisan's 
Complete  Laboratory  and  Workshop,  pub- 
lished in  weekly  numbers  at  6d.  each.  It 
professes  to  have  for  its  chief  aim  the  disse- 
mination of  useful  practical  knowledge  among 
our  working  classes.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract:— 

Domestic  Economy. — A  knowledge  of 
natural  things  is  only  useful  in  proportion  as 
it  ean  be  made  subservient  to  the  convenien- 
ces, the  comforts,  and  enjoyments  oi  life. — 
We  shall  offer,  then,  no  apology  for  now  pre- 
senting our  readers  with  the  following  useful 
receipts,  as  this  is  the  season  in  which  nature 
produces  the  fruits  that  are  requisite. 

To  make  English  Champagne. — Take 
green  gooseberries  fully  grown,  but  not  soft 
or  sweet.  To  every  pound  of  berries,  topped 
and  tailed,  and  then  bruised,  put  a  quart  of 
cold  spring  water.  Let  it  stand  three  days, 
stirring  it  twice  a  day,  and  then  strain  it 
through  a  sieve  to  separate  the  skins.  To 
every  gallon  of  this  liquor  put  3  lbs.  of  su- 
gar, and  to  every  five  gallons  a  quart  of  bran- 
dy. Fill  the  cask,  and  bung  it  close,  with  a 
piece  of  isi.iglass  hung  therein.  In  6  months, 
if  the  sweetness  be  gone,  bottle  it  off;  em- 
ploy corks  of  the  best  quality,  and  let  them 
be  secured  with  binding  wire.  The  berries 
may  be  bruised  with  a  wooden  mallet,  or  with 
a  common  smoothing-iron,  but  not  so  as  to 
break  the  seeds. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  disapproves  of  the  use  of 
brandy  in  manufacturing  wines  of  this  kind; 
and  recommends  adding  to  the  must  about  6 
ounces  of  common  crude  tartar.  Probably 
tli is  may  be  an  improvement;  but  having 
seen  wine  made  according  to  the  above  re- 
ceipt, which  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
French  Champagne,  we  have  therefore  given 
it  without  alteration. 

Preservation  of  Fruits  and  Juices. — The 
common  method  of  preserving  fruits  is  by 
means  of  sugar,  but  they  retain  their  natural 
flavour  much  better  when  this  is  done  without 
the  use  of  such  an  agent.  As  the  process, 
though  very  simple,  may  be  unknown  to  ma- 
nv  of  our  readers,  we  state  the  method  in  a 
few  words.  It  consists  in  enclosing  the  Fruit 
to  be  preserved,  in  common  quart  bottles,  or 
jars,  corking  them  with  great  care,  as  the  suc- 
cess depends  principally  on  the  complete  ex- 
clusion of  the  air  ;  and  in  submitting  the 


bottles  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  article. 

Fruit  intended  to  be  preserved,  either  whole 
or  in  quarters,  ought  not  to  be  completely; 
ripe,  being  then  apt  to  dissolve  in  the  water- 
bath.  Nor  should  it  be  gathered  either  too 
soon  or  too  late.  The  first  and  the  last  of 
the  crop  have  neither  the  fine  flavour,  nor  the 
perfume  of  those  which  are  gathered  in  the 
height  of  the  season  ;  that  is  when  the  great- 
est part  of  the  crop  of  each  species  is  ripe 
at  the  same  period. 

The  water-bath  best  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  boiler  furnished  with  a  cock  close 
to  the  bottom,  to  let  off  the  water.  When 
it  can  be  made  convenient,  the  bottles  should 
each  be  put  in  a  bag  open  at  both  ends,  with 
runners  to  draw  them  together  at  the  should- 
er, and  over  the  edge  of  the  bottom ;  or 
they  may  be  put  in  common  stockings.  This 
prevents  the  necessity  of  hay  or  straw,  to 
keep  the  bottles  from  touching.  Another  me- 
thod is  to  tie  a  string  round  the  neck  of  each 
bottle,  and  hang  them  upon  sticks.  The  bot- 
tles when  corked,  should  also  have  a  good 
luting  smeared  over  the  cork  and  neck,  and 
this  should  be  done  before  they  are  put  into 
the  water.  The  bottles  being  placed  in  the- 
boiler,  cold  water  is  to  be  poured  into  it  up 
to  their  necks,  and  then  the  fire  is  to  be  light- 
ed. An  excellent  luting  fit  for  the  purpose  is 
made  of  fresh  quick  lime,  slacked  in  the  air 
by  adding  water  till  it  be  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der, which  should  be  kept  in  corked  bottles. 
This  powder  mixed  with  skim- milk  cheese, 
or  with  curd  of  skim-milk,  from  which 
the  whey  has  been  separated,  and  worked  to 
the  thickness  of  paste,  produces  a  luting 
which  hardens  rapidly,  and  stands  the  heat 
of  boiling  water. 
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attention  of  the  farmer  is  very  extensive  It 
till  also  tend  to  shew  on  what  topics  the  pu- 
j£S  in  agriculture  school  might  be  em- 
ployed. 

QUERIES  O N^VEG ET AT IOF. 

(From  &  &<>**  JS»W  Magazine.) 
I,  Concerning  the  Earth. 


1  What  effect  Has  the  earth  in  promoting 
jfcj I  growth  of  plants,  and  bring.ng  them  to 

Strang  them  in  aproper  position  5  m 
ceS  retaining,  or  communicating  mois- 
tnre  and  other  matter,  for  their  nourishment 
receivC  and  reflecting  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
IZT&t  exhalations;  thereby  forwarding 

^o]an|r£^cetba,to*eJ 
th „ta  steady  and  upright,  and  to  con- 
tain  at  least  some  part  ot  the  nour.shment  on 
which  they  live? 

different  kinds  of, oil, 

that  will  not  grow  in  different  soils  by  con- 
frit  but  none  will  thrive  in  a  superlative 
degree,  except  in  that  which  is  peculiarly  a- 
rl  anted  to  its  nature. 

T  Is  there  any  kind  of  soil,  in  which  some 
useful  plant  might  not  be  produced  . 

By  proper  cultivation  of  Ae  given  soil,  I 
think  rot.  Even  irony  till,  which  is  thought 
to  be  the  most  inimical  of  any  to  vegetation, 
can,  by  proper  management,  be  made  produc- 

tiVrfAUrrSe.fannS;  plants  which  will  grow 
perpetually  in  the  same  soil ;  and  what  are 

th  Yes;  generally  those  that  are  termed  sue- 
ciiknt,  as  the  cactus  and  euphorbia,  in .  an  ex- 
otic suite  ;  and  certainly  every  plant  in  an 
indigenous  state,  as  the  heath,  the  jumper, 

^/"SfeS  reason  of  soils  tiring  of 
one'species  of  plant,  and  yet  producing  an- 
other species  vigorously  r 


Because  certain  plants  exhaust  the  soil  fast- 
er and  more  than  others,  and  that  one  plant 
will  thrive,  where  another  only  existed.  _ 

7.  Of  what  is  a  soil  deprived,  when  it  is 
said  to  be  exhausted  ? 

Nutritive  matter,  moisture,  ixc. 

8.  "What  are  the  component  parts  Ot  tne 
most  fertile  soil  ?  , . 

Calcareous  earth,  as  lime,  chalk  or  marl , 
clay  and  sand,  in  this  proportion,  or  nearly-. 
Clay,  four-eighths;  sand,  three-eighths  ,  cal- 
careous matter,  one-eighth  ;  judiciously  ma- 
rred with  dung,  or  dead  vegetable  matter. 

9.  Must  not  soils,  in  order  to  be  perfect, 
have  the  power  of  retaining  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  moisture  ?  , 

Sf  What  are  the  best  means  of  giving 
thTdtgrffient  quantity  of  adhesive 

such  as  those  which  consist  almost  solely  of 
sand  or  gravel,  in  a  great  measure  barren, 
not  only  because  they  hold  no  water,  but  also 
because  any  manure  put  on  them  is  soon  car- 
ried1  down  La  lost,  before  it  has  had  time  to 

°PMoset?generally;  but  there  may 'be .  some 
pernicious  metallic  substance  also  m  he  sod, 
Ll  which  may  co-operate  »  ^K*"^ 
T  12.  At  what  time  does  the  earth  seem  to 
be  in  the  best  state  for  receiving  the  seed  of 

P,When  new  digged  or  ploughed,  if  in  a 

it  has  been  exhausted,  will  it  recover,  in  four 
or  five  years,  its  former  fertility  t 

In  a  very  great  measure,  if  not  buried  too 

dTt.  If  earth  does  recover  its  fertility,  may 
that  not  be  owing  to  the  richness ,of the  ma- 
nure on  the  surface  being  washed  down  to 

11  Not  altogether,  but  partly.  . 

15  What  is  the  effect  of  exposing  such 
exhausted  earth  to  the  sun,  or  shading  it 
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•xelusively  of  adding  fresh  matter.  The  of- 
tener  the  surface  is  encrusted  with  frost,  and 
the  freer  it  is  kept  of  weeds,  will  be  the  more 
aiding  to  this  desirable  purpose. 

16.  Is  it  of  service  to  change  the  seeds  of 
plants  from  one  soil  or  climate  to  another ; 
and  why  ?* 

Yes ;  because,  otherwise,  the  seeds  of  many 
annual  and  biennial  plants  are  found  to  dege- 
nerate. 

17.  What  soil  is  the  best  adapted  for  nur- 
sery ground;  and  to  what  is  the  superiority 
of  such  soils  owing? 

Soil  of  a  free  open  texture,  and  moderate- 
ly rich  ; — because  all  seeds  vegetate,  and  all 
plants  strike  root  best  in  a  lightish  soil,  al- 
tho*  by  nature,  they  may  require  a  different 
Jtind  afterwards,  to  bring  them  to  maturity. 

II.    Concerning  the  Air. 

1.  What  effect  ims  the  air,  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  bringing  them  to 
perfection  ? 

An  effect  similar  to  that  it  has  on  animals, 
inflation  and  respiration.  Also,  of  convey- 
ing, or  rather  containing,  part  of  their  food, 
which  it  deposited  in  the  soil,  to  be  imbibed  by 
the  roots  ;  and  pait  it  conveys  into  their  sys- 
tem, by  means  of  the  pores  in  the  bark, 
leaves,  &c. 

2.  Is  pure  air  necessary  for  that  purpose? 
I  believe  many  plants  would  live,  and  even 

thrive  in  air,  that  might  be  fatal  to  most  ani- 
mals; but  I  am  convinced  that  pure,  or  at 
least  what  we  term  wholesome  air,  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  wholesome  fruits,  pulse, 
and  grain. 

3.  Do  plants  draw  the  whole,  or  any  part 
of  their  nourishment,  from  air  ? 

Not  the  whole,  part  only  ;  that  is,  plants  in 
genera!.  For,  in  contradiction  to  any  hypo- 
thesis that  I  know  of,  I  have  to  state,  that  I 
witnessed  an  aloe  live  for  upwards  of  seven 
years  in  a  state  of  suspension  between  heaven 
and  earth,  without  a  particle  of  soil  about  its 
roots,  and  without  any  visible  signs  of  decay 
or  mutability.  Its  situation  was  such,  how- 
ever, that  is  was  equally  a  stranger  to  rain, 
frost,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

4.  Does  the  earth,  when  fallowed  attract 
any  substance  from  the  air  favourable  to 
vegetal  ion  ? 

*  In  Flanders,  they  arc  said  to  prefer  flaxseed  from 
Sweden  or  Russia ;  and  in  Sweden  ajod  Russia,  flaxseed 
£or.t  Flanders 


I  think  it  does.  The  nitrous  acid  of  the  air* 
being  imbibed  by  the  fallow  soil,  is  of  infinite 
advantage  in  reducing  dungs,  either  then  or 
afterwards  deposited  in  it,  into  that  state  of 
mucilage  allowed  to  be  the  pabulum,  or  essen- 
tial food  of  plants. 

5.  Do  roots,  as  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.  ex- 
tract nourishment  from  the  air  by  their  stems 
or  leaves,  and  hence  exhaust  the  soil  less  than 
grain?  or  do  they  fertilize  land  by  the  sub- 
stances they  throw  off,  and  leave  behind 
them  ? 

Partly  both  ways ;  out  probably  the  soil  is 
also  benefited  by  the  action  of  the  air,  as 
above  stated,  on  account  that,  in  the  culture 
of  these  crops,  it  is  frequently  stirred,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  elements.. 

6.  Do  trees  draw  any  nourishment  from 
the  air  by  their  leaves  ? 

I  should  think  they  do. — See  answer  to 
Query  1.  of  this  head. 

7.  Do  not  young  trees  thrive  better,  when 
their  roots  are  near  the  surface,  and  not  too 
deeply  buried  in  the  earth  ?  Would  they 
thrive  in  heaps  of  stones,  which,  it  is  said*, 
has  been  successfully  tried  in  France  ? 

To  the  first  clause,  I  have  to  answer,  Cer- 
tainly but  I  think  the  second  clause  by  no 
means  explicit.  If  it  has  been  found  to  an- 
swer in  France,  w7hy  .put  the  question  in  Bri- 
tian  ?  or,  why  was  it  not  stated  whether  the 
trees  were  absolutely  planted  in  heaps  of 
stones,  without  any  kind  of  soil,  or  if  heaps 
of  stones  were  merely  laid  round  their  stems 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ?  But  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  this  too  much  of  a  hearsay 
story.  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  tried 
in  Franee,  Many  wonderful  things  savour  of 
France  ! 

8.  When  plants  are  raised  under  glasses,, 
how  often  ought  fresh  air  to  be  admitted  ? 

In  fresh  weather,  every  day  ,  less  or  more  j: 
in  sunshine,  from  about  nine  in  the  morning 
to  five  in  the  evening,  less  or  more,  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  Even  in  the  time 
of  severe  frost,  if  bright  sunshine,  a  little  air 
must  be  admitted,  and  in  smaller  or  greater 
quantity,  according  to  the  hardinessor  tender- 
ness of  the  plants  in  question.  Air  ought 
likewise  to  be  admitted  and  taken  off  by  de- 
grees, i.  e.  the  full  quantity  for  the  day  should 
not  be  given  in  the  morning  ;  perhaps  only 
one  half  or  a  third,  increasing  as  the  sun  ad- 
vances in  the  horizon  ;  taking  it  off)  in  like 
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manner,  as  the  sun  retreats  in  the  afternoon ; 
always  observing  to  shut  up  several  heurs  be- 
fore sunset. 

9.  If  no  fresh  air  were  admitted,  would 
the  plants  grow  languid,  or  perish  ? 
Languid,  and  ultimately  perish. 

10.  Do  plants  thrive  as  well  kept  in  glasses, 
<as  in  the  open  air,  the  temperament  being 
equal  ?  , 

By  no  means. 

11.  Does  there  seem  to  be  any  sympathy 
or  antipathy  between  plants ;  or  any  natural 
disposition  in  some  plants  to  thrive  when 
growing  near  to  certain  others ;  and  the  re- 
verse ?* 

'J 'here  at  least  would  seem  to  be  an  antipa- 
thy between  the  artichoke  and  other  plants, 
as  weeds,  if  sown  ever  so  thick,  will  not  grow 
under  ihem,  although  they  will  thrive  very  well 
beside  them  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  owing  more 
to  the  shade,  than  any  inimical  quality  in  the 
leaves  of  this  plant  It  has  been  said  that 
wheat  will  not  thrive  within  I  don't  know 
how  many  hundred  yards  of  barberry  ;'and 
nothing  more  ridiculous  could  possibly  have 
been  said  ;  for  I  can  aver,  for  one,  that  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  as  fine  wheat  as  ever  grew,  in 
a  field  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  a  barberry 
hedge,  in  a  wild,  unclipt,  shrubby  state,  and 
which  produced  flowers  and  fruit  in  abun- 
dance. I  am  as  little  inclined  to  think  there 
is  sympathy  between  plants,  except  such  as  a 
favourite  soil  and  situation  seemingly  begets 
between  such  plants  as  happen  to  affect  one 
and  the  same.  But,  it  might  be  asked,  Have 
plants  a  will,  a  desire,  or  inclination,  to  be 
placed  by  their  friends  or  lovers  ;  or  to  be  re- 
moved to  a  distance  from  their  enemies  ? 

12.  Are  there  plants  that  grow  well  under 
the  shade  of  others;  and  what  are  they? 

Many  plan  ts  grow  well  under  the  shade  of 
others ;  but  none  grow  so  well  as  if  unshaded, 
and  in  their  nativity. 

13.  What  are  the  effects  of  thunder,  or  of 
lightning  ,  or  any  change  of  air  thereby  oc- 
casioned, upon  plants? 

Baneful;  frequently  dissolution,  if  struck 
*ith  the  material  fire,  or  lightning.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  many  plants 
js  much  promoted  by  the  sultry  moist  heat, 
frequently  attendant  on  or  following  a  thun- 

*  It  U  said,  that  hops  and  potatoes  do  not  agree  toge- 


der  storm.  The  electrical  fluid  is  also  know* 
to  be  aiding  to  the  growth  of  plants,  by  real 
experiment ;  that  is,  by  the  circumambient 
air,  or  what  may  be  called  the  immediate  at- 
mosphere of  the  plant,  being  charged  in  a  mo- 
derate degree  by  the  wheel,  for  several  dayg 
together,  vegetation  has  been  observed  to  in- 
crease in  a  very  considerable  degree. 

14.  What  are  the  effects  of  sea  air,  and 
the  saline  particles  which  it  contains,  upon 
plants  ? 

If  they  are  situated  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  the  sea  air  is  mixed 
with  fresh  air  before  it  comes  into  contact 
with  the  lungs  of  the  plants,  or  the  soil  where- 
in they  grow,  it  is  attended  with  little  bad, 
perhaps  good,  effect  ;  but  if  they  are  situated 
on  the  brink  of  the  ocean,  the  effects  are 
such,  that  they  are  stunted,  hidebound,  and 
all  their  juices  contaminated  by  its  baneful  in-  . 
fluence  and  astringency,  more  especially  while 
the  wind  blows  from  thence. 

III.  Concerning  Water. 

1.  What  effect  has  water  in  promoting  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  bringing  them  to  per- 
fection ?. 

Nourishing  the  root,  increasing  the  quanti- 
ty of  sap,  and  refreshing  the  foliage.  Water 
is  also  probably  the  chief  vehicle  by  which  the 
essence  of  dungs,  and  other  manures,  is  con- 
veyed into  their  system. 

2.  What  kinds  of  water  are  favourable, 
and  what  are  injurious,  to  vegetation  ? 

Soft,  that  is,  river,  rain,  or  waters  that  hare 
been  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  a  conside- 
rable time  before  application,  are  favourable  ; 
and  hard,  or  waters  that  are  impregnated 
with  metallic  substances,  are  injurious  to  ve- 
getation. 

3.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  watering 
young  or  old  plants  with  hard  water  ? 

Very  bad  for  either,  if  persisted  in  ;  and 
more  perceptibly  so,  at  first,  on  young  than 
old  plants. 

4.  What  is  reckoned  the  fittest  time  for 
watering  them,  and  why  ? 

Mornings  and  evenings,  before  and  after 
the  sun's  heat  is  violent ;  because,  otherwise, 
it  would  be  rendered  of  less  beneficial  effect, 
owning  to  sudden  exhalation. 

5.  Does  the  sap  in  trees  flow  all  the  year 
round,  or  during  what  seasons  ? 
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As  long  as  a  tree  or  plant  U.  e.  the  stem, 
branches,  or  haulm)  can  be  said  to  be  in  life, 
its  sap  undoubtedly  flows  in  a  greater  or  less 
decree.  For  instance,  cut  any  part  of  a  vine, 
birch,  sycamore,  oak,  &c.  in  the  dead  of  win- 
ter, the  juices  will  instantly  flow  at  the  wound, 
although  not  so  copiously  as  in  the  early  part 
of  spring  and  summer.  The  circulation  is 
also  either  promoted  or  retarded  much  by  the 
influence  of  the  climate. 

6.  Does  any  water  perspire  through  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  or  from  the  leaves  ? 

Considerable  quantities  both  ways. 

9.  What  is  the  effect  of  dew  upon  plants ; 
and  to  what  extent  is  it  favourable  to  vegeta- 
tion? 

The  effect  of  dew  is  nearly  similar  to  that 
of  rain,  only  in  less  proportion  ;  it  nourishes 
the  roots,  and  refreshes  the  foliage  in  a  very 
considerable  degree,  if  not  suddenly  evaporat- 
ed by  the  heart  of  the  sun.  Cannot  say  to 
what  extent  it  is  favourable,  much  depending 
both  on  the  nature  of  the  plant  and  the  sea- 
son. 

(To  be  continued.) 


To  the  Gentlemen,  Farmers,  and  others,  culti- 
vating Flax' in  Ulster  and  Leinster. 

The  present  state  of  your  flax  market  is  very 
gloomy  ;  a  great  quantity  of  old  flax  on  hands, 
and  the  large  new  supply  getting  ready  for 
market,  many  of  the  little  farmers  depending 
on  the  sale  to  pay  a  gale's  rent  with.  On 
looking  over  English  imports,  the  import  of 
flax  into  Great  Britain  amounts  annually  in 
value  to  two  millions  British.  This  market  is 
naturally  your's;  you  receive  woollens  from 
no  other  country,  and  every  thing  of  value 
made  in  Britain  is  protected.     Lose  no  time 
in  calling  for  a  heavy  duty  on  foreign  flax  ; 
and  this  will  have  an  immediate  influence  on 
your  markets.   By  the  public  papers,  it  is 
announced,  that  the  small  town  of  Arbroath, 
in  Scotland,  lately  imported  from  Russia  1500 
tonsofflax.  Thissingletown'sorderherewould 
circulate  ,£50,000  through  your  country, 
and  stimulate  the  trade.  There  are  many  of 
vou  personally  acquainted  with  the  Trus- 
tees;  and  through  Mr.  Marshall,  and  your 
County  Inspector,  Mr  Fooler,  you  should 
individually  and  collectively  address  thorn.  It  is 
strongly  for  their  interest  and  honor  to  sup- 
port you;  they  can  have  little  feeling  for  the 
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race.  But  wheat  at  Odessa,  in  Russia,  is  only 
22s.  per  quarter,  that  is  about  2s.  9d.  per 
bushel;  pork,  probably  Id.  per  lb;  land,  rich 
and  strong,  for  a  mere  trifle ;  taxes,  very  light, 
and  labour  very  low.  Against  such  advan- 
tages, you  can  only  contend  by  exclusion  ; 
and  as  you  are  equal  to  supply  Britain,  you 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  her  market.  The  great 
Devonshire,  Fitzwilliam,  and  Darnley  ought 
to  be  interested  in  the  matter,  as  they  draw 
immense  sums  from  this  country:  it  is  said  40 
members  attend  their  nod  in  a  very  influential 
house.  If  applied  to,  they  would  surely  give 
you  a  preference  over  the  Russian,  who  is 
both  commercially  and  politically  their  anta- 
gonist. 3. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  at  your  own  nobi- 
lity: they* certainly  would  support  you.  You, 
to  oblige  Britain,  drink  the  coarse  and  heavy 
inflaming  wine  of  Portugal ;  while  the  whole- 
some wine  of  France  is  taxed  to  nearly  exclu- 
sion, merely  because  Portugal  is  a  good  cus- 
tomer for  British  goods.  You  are  a  much 
better  connexion  than  Portugal,  and  demand 
the  same  treatment. — But  in  asking  for  the 
English  market,  take  care  to  deserve  it.  The 
directions  for  managing  flax,  after  the  Dutch 
manner,  have  been  published  in  all  the  News- 5 
papers,  and  are,  I  believe,  in  the  Belfast  Almn-j 
rack.  You  that  have  not  seen  it,  make  youf 
green  buts  small,  and  cover  it  in  the  steep  hole 
of  still  water,  with  soft  or  wet  earth,  to  ex^ 
elude  the  external  air,  and  in  lifting,  be  care- 
ful to  have  the  ends  even,  and  if  the 
flax  is  fine,  let  the  but  or  sheaf  be  not  more 
than  4-  or  5  pounds,  and  this  will  go  into  the 
metal  cylinder,  for  bruising,  in  a  good  fla* 
mill  without  disturbing  the  flax;  which,  if 
cropped,  injures  the  flax  much.  If  you 
sleep  on  this,  you'll  be  sorry,  when  too  late, 
Adieu.    I  wish  you  welL 

An  Upper  Iveagh  Farmer. 

tfgf  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  Wts*  (A 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  1U.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  HiLL,  Bart,  in  tin 
following  manner : — 

North  If  est  Society. 

2Zt.  Hon..  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 
Londonderry. 
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THE  DAIRY. 

Cork  butter  has  maintained  a  higher  cha- 
racter than  any  in  Ireland,  till  of  late.  Car- 
low  butter,  for  some  time  back,  had  brought 
higher  prices  than  any  other,  but  in  the  pre- 
sent season,  that  of  Belfast  is  quoted  nine  or 
ten  shillings  higher  than  either.  This,  to  us 
in  this  quarter,  is  a  very  encouraging  circum- 
stance. It  has  been  a  very  general  opinion 
that  such  is  the  superior  sweetness  of  the  pas- 
tures in  the  south,  their  butter  must  always 
command  a  preference  to  that  of  the  north. 
It  is  plainly  evinced  now,  that  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  southerns  need  not  drive  the 
northerns  from  the  market,  provided  the  lat- 
ter employ  the  necessary  measures  to  insure 
success. 

The  country  surrounding  Belfast  abounds 
with  substantial  farmers,  whose  wives  and 
liters  are  sufficiently  attentive  to  cleanli- 
riesC  properly  qualified  by  their  skill,  and 
suitably  provided  with  accommodations  to 
bring  forward  an  article  of  the  best  quality- 
such  an  article  as  carries  the  palm  in  the 
English  Market.  Another  circumstance  to 
which  we  may  ascribe  the  high  character  of 
Belfast  butter,  may  be  the  very  great  strict- 
ness with  which  it  is  tried  and  examined  at 
the  weigh-house.  And  what  is  to  prevent  the 
people  of  the  N.  W.  from  vying  with  those 
of  the  N.  E.  ? — A  word  is  enough  to  the  wise. 

Suppose  that  a  premium  of  ten  shillings 
per  cwt.  were  offered  for  thf  best  quality  of 
butter  produced  at  the  weigh-house  of  Derry 
on  a  given  day,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  advantage  would  be  very  great.  Not  on- 
ly the  successful  candidate  would  be  benefited, 
but  many  others  would  improve  so  much  as 
to  raise  the  character  of  our  market,  and  to 
obtain  an  advance  in  the  price.  But  why 
should  a  country-woman  be  regardless  of  her 
interest,  though  such  a  premium  were  never 
offered?  What  in  the  world  is  to  prevent 
her  from  producing  butter  as  good  as  any 
exported  from  Belfast? — and  if  in  place  of 
7-fa.  per  c.w£.  she  .can  obtain  87s.  per  cw.U 


might  she  not  be  as  proud  of  the  premium 
thus  earned,  as  if  she  had  obtained  an  equal 
sum  from  thefN.  W.  Society  ? 

The  Editor  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
that  some  of  the  best  housewives  in  the  coun- 
try consider  the  directions  given  in  this  work 
as  highly  useful,  if  not  by  actually  giving  them 
new  information,  at  least  by  reminding  them 
of  some  particulars  which  they  had  omitted, 
or  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  A  few  ex- 
tracts from  a  new  work  called  Domestic  Eco- 
nomy, are  this  day  submitted  to  our  readers, 
in  the  hope  that  some  may  derive  advantage 
from  them. 

This  writer  recommends  that  one  window 
of  the  dairy  should  open  to  the  north,  and 
another  1 3  the  south;  Thus  the  temperature 
maybe,  in  some  measure,  regulated  in  the 
different  seasons;  but  it  wilt  be  proper  that 
he  windows  hen  open  should  admit  nothing 
but  air  and  \\-A\t.  G'  is  may  certainly  be 
used,  but  g' u -e,  oY  oiled  paper  within  the 
lattice,  will  be  oujd  fi-  best. 

If  the  expense  can  be  afforded,  the  apart- 
ment should  be  vaulted — at  all  events  it  may 
be  ceiled.  The  walls  ought  to  be  well  white- 
washed, the  floor  well  flagged  or  paved  with 
proper  tiles,  and  every  thing  so  arranged  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  utmost  tidiness  of 
preparation.  If  its  size  will  permit,  place 
shelves  of  table  height  all  around  it,  if  not 
sufficiently  larg6  then,  a  higher  shelf  may  be 
added.  Where  the  floor  can  be  laid  with  a 
gradual  descent,  either  to  the  middle,  where 
a  small  grating  may  lead  to  a  drain,  or  else  to 
one- of  the  sides,  it  will  be  found  a  most  con- 
venient arrangement.  No  extra  damp  should 
be  permitted  to  lie  until  it  evaporates;  and  it 
ought  to  be  an  invariable  rule  that  the  cheese 
presses  shall  be  placed  in  another  apartment. 

If  the  inequality  of  the  ground  permits 
the  dairy  to  be  so  placed  that  a  pipe  may  be 
laid  from  a  natural  spring,  with  a  small  reser- 
voir ;and  stop-cock,  great  advantages  from 
freshness  and  cleanness  must  ensue,  especially 
if  the  water  can  be  made  to  fall  from  a  height 
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into  the  reservoir — otherwise  there  ought  to 
be  a  good  sized  reservoir,  with  ready  means 
of  supplying  it,  so  that  the  idea  of  trouble 
shall  not  tempt  the  dairymaid  to  avoid  the 
necessary  expenditure  of  water. 

In  regard  to  vessels,  those  of  wood  are  un- 
questionably the  sweetest,  though  they  re- 
quire more  care  with  respect  to  scalding  and 
rubbing,  than  other  materials.  Those  of  lead 
may,  from  accidental  causes,  be  prejudicial  to 
the  health,  and  they  likewise  require  great  at- 
tention. They  should  be  scoured  with  salt. 
Vessels  of  pottery  are  often  badly  glazed,  and 
that  too  with  materials  prejudicial  to  health. 
Before  any  of  these  are  applied  to  use,  it  will 
be  proper  to  test  them  by  means  of  a  short 
and  simple  process.  Fill  the  vessel  with  vine- 
gar, into  which  put  some  fat  of  beef  salted. 
Set  this  upon  a  3tew-pan  to  boil  for  half  an 
hour ;  then  set  all  by  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  if  the  glazing  is  badly  executed,  small 
particles  of  the  lead  will  Be  discovered  of  a 
black  colour,  proving  the  vessel  to  be  unfit 
for  use.  Lately  cast-iron  vessels  have  been 
manufactured  for  the  dairy,  and  we  under- 
stand that  for  neatness  and  cleanliness,  they 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other  substance. 

To  be  well  managed,  indeed,  a  dairy  at 
first  sight,  sppms  expensive;  but  a  moderate 
number  of  cows  will  always  pay  for  the  ex- 
tra attendance  of  keeping  them  as  clean  and 
comfortable  as  horses.  Perhaps  no  mode  of 
managing  cows  is  preferable  to  that  of  Mr. 
Harley  of  Glasgow,  whose  cow-house  is  an 
object  of  curiosity  to  all  who  visit  that  thriv- 
ing and  interesting  city.  When  we  saw  his 
cow  establishment,  it  contained  ninety-six  in- 
habitants; each  cow  was  confined  to  a  post 
by  a  chain  across  her  neck,  of  sufficient 
length  to  allow  her,  by  means  of  a  sliding 
ring,  to  lie  down  when  she  pleased.  The  cows 
stood  in  pairs,  one  fronting  another,  on  each 
side  of  the  cow-house,  leaving  a  space  wide 
enough  for  the  attendants  to  pass  between 
their  heads.  Each  pair  has  a  grating  be- 
tween them,  and  the  hay  is  cut  by  means  of 
a  small  steam  engine.  The  temperature  is 
regulated  with  great  nicety,  the  whole  premi- 
ses kept  in  the  most  delicate  state  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  cows  are  regularly  curried  and 
rubbed  down,  which  supplies  to  them  the 
place  of  exercise ;  as  they  never  go  out  ex- 
ccptat  a  given  period  alter  the  birth  of  their 


first  calf — not  being  retained  long  enough  by 
Mr.  H.  to  have  a  second.  It  will  therefore 
be  easily  imagined  that  the  quality  of  the 
milk  must  be  as  desirable  to  the  purchaser, 
as  the  quantity  of  it  must  be  profitable  to  the 
proprietor.  Besides  the  milk  tfhich  is  prin- 
cipally sold  in  Glasgow,  there  is  a  supply  suf- 
ficient for  keeping  a  large  stock  of  pigs,  and 
out  of  these  twenty  roasters  are  selected  eve- 
ry Wednesday,  and  sold  at  half  a  guinea  each. 

Our  author  records  some  late  and  very  cu- 
rious experiments  on  the  properties  of  milk, 
and  their  application  to  domestic  purposes, 
which  have  been  tried  in  Switzerland.  Dr. 
Schubler,  we  are  informed,  a  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  in  the  celebrated  es- 
tablishment of  M.  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl, 
had  been  led  by  his  investigations  into  the  na- 
ture of  milk,  to  results  conceived  to  be  inte- 
resting to  the  farmer  of  every  country. 

"  Morning's  milk,"  he  says,  "  commonly 
yields  some  hundredths  more  cream  than  the 
evening's  at  the  same  temperature.  That 
milked  at  noon  furnishes  the  least — it  would, 
therefore,  be  of  advantage  in  making  butter 
and  cheese,  to  employ  the  morning's  milk, 
and  10  keep  the  evening's  for  domestic  use.*  " 

The  economic  dairyist,  says  our  author, 
will  find  advantage  in  noting,  that  of  all 
green  foods,  sainfoin  is  indubitably  the  best  to 
increase  milk  and  cream  ;  but  when  there  is 
not  a  supply  of  green  food,  it  will  be  judi- 
cious to  give  them  their  fodder  either  boiled 
or  steeped  in  warm  water,  allowing  it  to  stand 
until  it  is  cold — a  process  which  is  said  to 
produce  a  saving  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the 
food.  The  cattle  should  be  allowed  to  use 
the  liquid  as  well  as  the  hay.  It  has  been  of- 
ten observed,  in  countries  where  there  are 
springs  of  different  temperatures,  that  when 
the  cows  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  at  the 
hot  springs,  which  they  will  do  of  choice,* 
they  always  give  more  milk  than  when  drink- 
ing cold  water. 

*  The  other  experiments  are  omitted,  not  appearing  of 
much  importance. 
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QUERIES  ON  VEGETATION. 

(Continued  from  page  320.) 

IV.  Concerning  Light  and  Heat. 

1.  What  are  the  effects  of  light  and  heat, 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  plants,  and  bring- 
ing them  to  perfection  ? 

Giving  the  natural  colour  to  foliage,  flowers, 
and  fruits ;  making  the  sap  flow  and  circu- 
late ;  increasing  the  farinaceous  matter  in 
grain ;  and  increasing  the  saccharine  matter 
in,  and  enhancing  the  flavour  of,  fruits  in  ge- 
neral. 

2.  Are  any  plants  raised  totally  in  dark 
places  ?  Do  they  produce  flowers  or  fruit  in 
that  situation  ? 

Yes  j  but  excepting  the  fungi  tribe,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  whose  flowers  and  fruit  have 
been  produced  in  perfection. 

3.  Is  not  light  essentially  necessary  to  give 
plants  their  proper  colour  and  flavour? 

Most  certainly. 

4.  Does  not  heat  and  light  increase  saccha- 
rine matter  in  grain,  and  in  that  respect  bring 
plants  co  greater  perfection  ? 

Surely,  inasmuch  as  grain,  raised  in  warm 
or  improved  climates,  is  more  rich  and  produc- 
tive of  spirit,  than  that  raised  in  cold  or  un- 
improved situations. 

5.  In  raising  plants  from  cuttings,  is  it  not 
necessary  to  keep  them  in  the  dark,  until 
they  take  root? 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  many  kinds  of  cut- 
tings almost  in  the  dark,  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  and  all  kinds  are  the  better  for  being 
shaded  from  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun  till 
then.  m  . 

6.  Do  not  seeds,  that  lie  long  upon  the 
ground  uncovered,  perish  from  the  light  and 
heat  ? 

Not  always  ;  they  are  equally  liable  to  pe- 
rish because  of  wet,  drought,  or  frost,  accord- 
ing to  their  natures. 

7.  Do  not  plants  succeed  better  when  trans- 
planted in  the  evening,  and  in  cloudy  wea- 
ther? 

Certainly. 

8.  How  does  the  heat  of  stoves  answer, 
compared  with  the  heat  of  the  sun  ? 

In  a  very  considerable  degree  of  degrada- 
tion. 

9.  What  is  the  effect  of  heat  from  steam, 
compared  to  that  of  fire  ? 


Generally  more  mild,  but  also  sometimes 
more  pernicious.  If  the  steam  is  confined  in 
a  flue  the  same  as  smoke,  the  effect  is  (he  same, 
If  it  is  suffered  to  diffuse,  it  is  salut;-  a 
dry,  and  pernicious  in  a  moist,  clnriati 

10.  What  are  the  effects  of  hot  Us,  in 
promoting  vegetation  ?  and  is  the  i  a  as- 
certained, of  making  fruit  walls  bl  so  as 
to  imbibe  more  heat  during  sun  shin  ? 

If  properly  managed,  hot  walls  have  much 
less  effect  in  promoting  the  growth,  than  in 
perfecting  the'  annual  shoots,  of  plants  placed 
against  them  ;  as,  by  the  time  artificial  heat 
is  applied  (which  should  not  be  before  the 
middle  of  July),  their  vegetative  powers  for 
the  season  will  be  nearly  exhausted.  Fire- 
heat  is  with  propriety  applied  to  flued  walls 
which  have  no  glass  covering  in  the  autumn, 
in  order  to  aid  nature,  in  a  cold  climate,  in 
ripening  the  shoots  and  buds  destined  to  pro- 
duce the  succeeding  crop  of  fruit.  But  the 
attempt  to  force  fruits  on  these  walls  in  the 
spring,  has  not  been  generally  attended  with 
success. 

By  painting  part  of  a  brick-wall  black, 
against  which  one  wing  of  a  peach  tree  was 
nailed,  and  letting  that  part,  against  which 
the  other  wing  was  nailed,  remain  in  its  na- 
tural state  or  colour  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  black  does  very  considerably  absorb  heat, 
as  the  fruit  on  the  painted  part  were  ripe  ten 
days  sooner  than  on  the  other. 

11.  What  is  the  result  of  a  practice  in 
Denmark,  by  which,  to  keep  back  the  blos- 
soms of  their  fruit  trees,  they  cover  them,  in 
the  spring,  in  the  day-time,  and  expose  them 
at  night  ? 

I  think  the  Danes  extremely  right  in  this 
practice;  and  I  am  convinced  it  would  be  ve- 
ry beneficial  in  this,  and  all  cold  climates. 
The  cause  of  the  failure  of  our  fruit-crops  is 
more  generally  owing  to  bad  weather  coming 
on  the  back  of  good,  in  the  spring-time,  than 
any  thing  else ;  and  if  we  could  keep  back 
vegetation  by  the  above  process,  or  any  other 
to  a  better  and  more  settled  season,  it  would 
be  an  important  improvement. 

12.  Has  the  experiment  been  tried,  of  plants 
being  shut  up  in  a  dark  place,  with  only  one 
hole  in  it,  into  which  the  light  was  admitted, 
to  see  whether  the  plants  would  bend  to  the 
light? 

Yes ;  and  every  plant  will  bend  to  the  light, 
whatever  angle  of  the  horison  it  is  admitted 
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from.  If  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  admitted,  it 
will  be  the  more  obedient. 

13.  Are  trees  better  nourished  on  their 
southern  than  on  their  northern  side,  and  are 
the  inner  circles  thickest  to  the  southern  than 
to  the  northern  aspect? 

Yes  ;  with  respect  to  trees  placed  against  a 
wall.  With  respect  to  trees  standing  freely 
exposed,  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

14.  Do  plants  grow  most  in  the  day  or  in 
the  night  time? 

I  cannot  positively  say  of  all  plants  ;  though, 
judging  by  analogy,  I  believe  most  do  grow 
more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  in  summer 
particularly.  I  have  found,  that  vines  in  a  hot 
house  grow  most  in  the  night,  from  about  the 
1st  of  April  to  September. 

15.  Will  vines  produce  leares  and  fruit, 
in  a  hot-house,  in  frosty  weather,  if  their 
roots  are  not  protected  from  the  frost  ? 

Yes  ;  but  by  no  means  so  luxuriantly  as  if 
protected  ;  nor  will  the  plants  continue  to 
flourish  as  well  for  a  series  of  years.  Indeed, 
neither  could  reasonably  be  expected,  consi- 
dering that,  in  this  case,  one  part  of  the  plant 
"would  be  placed,  as  it  were,  in  Greenland,  and 
the  other  in  the  Indies. 

,V.  Concering  Manures,  or  Dead  organized, 
Matter. 

1.  What  effect  have  manures  in  promot- 
ing the  growth  of  plants,  and  bringing  them- 
to  perfection  ? 

By  correcting  tenacity  and  porosity  in  the 
soil,  exciting  its  fermentation,  communicating 
nutritive  matter,  and  affording  nourishment 
to  the  roots  of  plants,  manures  greatly  pro- 
mote vegetation  and  their  perfection. 

2.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  different 
kinds  of  manures,  of  which  you  have  had 
experience  ? 

First.  Vegetable  earth  of  decayed  tree- 
leaves,  and  of  decayed  vegetables,  of  different 
kinds,  mixed  together,  I  have  ever  found  mild, 
nutritive,  and  of  the  most  salutary  effect ;  nor 
have  I  ever  found  that  I  had  applied  too 
much.  Secondly,  Stable-dung,  on  all  heavy 
loams  and  cold  soils,  not  too  much  fermented, 
I  have  found  of  good,  and  on  light 
dry  soils,  unless  pretty  touch  fermented, 
of  bad  effect,  Ihirdly,  Cow  and  hog-dung, 
on  light  dry  soils,  I  have  found  to  be  saluta- 
ry, and  the  contrary  on  cold  and  wet  ones. 
Fourthly.  Sheep  arid  decrs'  dung,  applj  cl  to 
in  modcralc  quantity;  has  a  good  effect  en  all 


loams,  especially  those  that  are  tenacious  and 
wet.  Fifthly.  Pigeon-dung,  at  least  a  year  old, 
mixed  in  equal  quantity  with  vegetable  mould, 
I  have  found  of  the  most  happy  effect,  when 
discreetly  applied  to  heavy  land,  and  being 
buried  only  two  or  three  inches.  Sixthly,  I 
have  found  whin  and  fern  ashes,  mixed  with 
a  little  good  earth,  an  excellent  top-dressing  to 
gr<iss-land  of  a  stiff'wet  nature. — Seventhly, 
A  compost  of  coal -ashes,  soot,  pigeon-dung,, 
and  sea-gravel,  wherein  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  shells,  I  have  found  of  infinite  ad- 
vantage to  a  very  tenacious  tilly  clay..  Eighth- 
ly, I  have  always  found  sea-weeds  (or  ware)  a 
good  manure,  either  as  a  simple,  or  being 
compounded  with  dung  and  earth.  Ninthly,, 
I  have  seen  a  very  cold,-'  wet,  back-lying, 
clayey  field,  much  fertilized  by  one  dressing 
with  the  rubbish  of  some  brick-kilns,  which 
was  freely  applied,  and  of  which  coal-ashes 
made  a  considerable  part.  . 

3.  What  is  the  proper  time  of  applying; 
those  manures  ? 

Much  must  depend  on    circumstances  ; 
sometimes  in  fallowing,  but  more  generally ? 
at  the  time  of  sowing  or  planting  ;  and  always 
when  the  ground  is  in  a  moderately  moist 
state. 

4.  What  is  the  proper  mode  of  application  ; 
mixing  them  with  the  soil,  laying,  them  in 
drills,  or  top  dressing  ? 

All  these  modes  are  proper,  according  to 
existing  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  the 
crop  to  be  manured. 

5.  Do  those  manures  promote  the  growth 
of  plants,  by  making  the  soil  more  porous 
and  open  for  their  roots,  by  exciting  a  fer- 
mentation in  the  soil,  by  affording  nourish- 
ment to  the  plant  itself;  or  in  what  manner 
do  they  operate?.'" 

By  all  these  means,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  retaining  moisture  in  dry,  and  expel- 
ling it  in  wet  soils  ;  also,  by  correcting  crudity 
in,  and  adding  fertility  to  sterile  ones. 

6-  In  order  that  manures  may  be  useful,  is 
it  not  necessary  that  the  soil  on  which  they 
are  laid,  should  have  a  considerable  degree  of 
tenacity  ?  Certainly. 

7-  Is  it  better  to  mix  a  great  quantity  of 
manures  together,  into  a  compost,  or  to  lay 
tlvem  on  separately  ? 

Compost  manure  is  most  generally  to  he 
preferred,  particularly  if  any  calcareous  mat- 
ter is  to  be  applied,  as.  lime,  marl,.  &c.  . 
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8.  What  is  your  opinion  of  composts  of 
manure  and  eaith? 

A  very  proper  mode  of  application. 

9.  Do  you  know  of  any  practices  by  which 
the  quantity  of  manure  could  be  increased? 

By  throwing  the  leaves  and  haulm  of  all 
vegetables  into  a  common  heap,  and  letting 
them  remain  till  well  rotted,  then  mixing  them 
•with  lime,  ashes,  soot,  dang,  &c.  or  in  the  pro- 
cess of  collecting  them, .  and  t  watering  the 
whole  frequently,  with  the  drammgs  of  a 
dunghill  :  by  mixing  .the  scourings  of  ditches,, 
pond- mud,  scrapings  of  roads  and  pavements, 
,&c/  as  above  :  and,  by  cleaning  out  the  fur- 
rows of  all  pasture-lands  every  second  or 
third  year,  mixing  it  with  lime,  &c.  and  ap- 
plying it  as  a  tops-dressing... 

10.  What  manures  are  found  to  answer 
best  for  the  different  kinds  of  soil  ? 

Those  of  a  cool  moist  nature,  as  vegetable 
earth,  pond-mud,  cow-dung,  &c.  answer  best 
for  dry  and  absorbent  soils  ;  and  those  of  a 
hot,  and  more  generous  nature,  as  stable-dung, 
pigeon-dung,  soot,  ashes,  &c.  for  cold  wet 
soils. 

1 1.  What  are  the  effects  of  dung  and  other 
manures,  upon  the  taste,  flavour,  and  whole— 
somenees  of  vegetables  ? 

If  they  have  not  undergone  a  proper  fer- 
mentation, their  effects  are,  giving  a  rank  and 
disagreeable  flavour  to  fruits  and  herbage  ; 
and,  if  an  immoderate  quantity  is  applied,  of 
producing  a  considerable  degree  of  unwhole- 
someness,  and  tainting  the  juices  of  many 
plants. 

VI.  Concerning  Culture. 

1.  What  effects  has  the  culture  of  the 
earth  on  the  growth  of  plants,  and  bringing 
them  to  perfection  ? 

Of  producing  health  and  vigour,  in  a  very 
conspicuous  degree,  both  on  root  and  branch. 

2.  Is  not  earth,  the  more  it  is  cultivated 
and  pulverized,  proportionally  the  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  growth  of  plants  ? . 

Of  course,  yes*;, 

S.  Do  not  young  trees,  when  transplanted, 
grow  better  if  the  soil  has  been  ploughed,  or. 
trenched,  and  thoroughly  pulverised  ? 

Certainly. 

4.  Is  it  not  better  for  young  trees,  that  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  or  other  vegetables,  should  be 
raised  amongst  them ;  and  how  long  should 
that  be  practised?. 


It  is  more  beneficial  for  the  trees,  that  an 
under  crop  be  cultivated  amongst  them,  than 
that  the  ground  lie,  in  grass,  weeds,  &c.  but, 
were  the  ground  properly  cultivated,  without 
an  under-crop,  it  would  be  still  more  so.  Po- 
tatoes,, cabbages,  &c.  may,  with  propriety,  be 
cultivated  in  young  tree-plantations,  for  four 
or  five  years,  or  till  the  roots  of  the  trees  begin 
to  come- into  contact  with  one  another,  but 
not  longer ;  because,  if  persisted  in  after 
that  time,  the  extreme  fibrils,  which  are  the 
purveyors  of  the  plant,  might  be  materially 
injured., 

5.  Is  the  advantage  of  that  practice  owing- 
to  the  freer  admission  of  air  or  Water,  to  the 
roots  of  young  trees;  or  what  other  benefit 
can  be  assigned?. 

First,  Of  course,  yes.  Secondly,  The  soiL 
is-- also  much  benefited  by  this  species  of  fallow. 

6.  Is  the  earth  as  thoroughly  pulverized 
by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  as  when  dug 
with  the  spade  ? 

By  any  process  of  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing that  I  have  yet  witnessed,  no. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  of  expense  per 
acre,  in  the  two  modes  of  cultivation  ? 

Much  must  depend  on  the  quality  and  the 
situation  of  the  land,  and  the  state  of  labour; 
the  difference  of  expense  may  be  from  20  to 
SO  shillings  per  acre. 

8.  Would  the  difference  of  produce  make 
up  for  the  difference  of  expense? 

I  believe  it  would,  in  many  cases  ;  and  I 
am  convinced  that,  in  all  cases  where  the 
depth  of  good  soil  is  greater,  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  plough,  trenching  with  the  spade, 
once,  in  four  or  five  years,  would  answer  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine. 

VII.  Concerning  Substances  in  the  Earth,  in- 
jurious to  Vegetation.  . 

1.  What  are  the  substances  most  inimical 
to- vegetation,  in  different  soils;  and  how  do 
they  operate? 

Metallic,  sulphureous,  aluminous,  and  all 
astringent  substances  are  inimical  to  vegeta- 
tion ;  and  soils  wherein  these  are  found,  are 
more  or  less  fertile,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  metal,  &c.  they  contain.  Their  effects  on 
the  tender  roots  of  plants,  in  corroding  and 
cankering  .them,  are  such  as  frequently  occa- 
sion decay,  sickliness,  and  dissolution. 

2*  What  is  the  best  mode  of  counteract-. 
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ing  the  injury  to  vegetation  done  by  those 
substances  ? 

Pulverization,  exposition  to  the  elements, 
and  the  addition  of  dissolvent  matter,  as  lime, 
chalk,  &c. 

3.  Is  there  not  an  astringency  in  peat  moss, 
hostile  to  vegetation  ?  How  is  that  to  be  cor- 
rected ? 

First,  Yes.  Secondly,  By  judicious  drain- 
ing, and  afterwards  treating  it,  as  above,  as 
the  case  may  require.  In  many  cases,  also, 
it  is  necessary,  and  in  all  cases  proper,  to  add 
adhesive  and  more  ponderous  matter  in  the 
cultivation  of  peat-moss. 

4.  What  is  the  reason  for  putting  American 
and  other  foreign  plants,  into  peat  ?  and  are 
there  any  other  kinds  of  plant,  as  celery,  &c. 
that  thrive  particularly  well  in  that  soil  ? 

A  mixture  of  peat-earth,  purged  of  its  nox- 
ious qualities,  with  loam,  &c.  is  found  gene- 
rally to  suit  their  nature,  as  more  immediate- 
ly resembling  the  soil,  of  their  nativity. — 
There  are  many  European,  and  even  British 
plants,  which  also  thrive  best  in  this  kind  of 
soil ;  and  there  are  many  American  and  other 
foreign  plants  that  do  not. 

5.  Do  trees,  when  their  roots  reach  a  stra- 
tum full  of  aluminous  or  metallic  particles, 
decay  ;  or  are  they  arrested  in  progress  ;  and 
what  measures  ought  to  be  taken  when  that 
happens  ? 

When  trees  are  observed  to  decay,  from 
their  roots  having  reached  a  cankering  metal- 
lic stratum,  I  think  it  is  then  time  to  stub 
them  up,  as  1  have  not  been  yet  able  to  dis- 
cover a  cure ;  and  I  bad  rather  see  no  tree, 
than  see  a  sickly  one. 

VIII.  Concerning  Vermin,  noxious  to  vegeta- 
tion. 

1.  What  are  the  kinds  of  vermin  in  the 
soil,  most  hostile  to  vegetation  ? 

The  grub,  slug,  maggot,  and  mole. 

2.  Is  there  any  mode  of  destroying  them  ? 

The  grub,  slug,  and  maggot,  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  application  of  lime,  soot,  snuff 
and  sulphur  mixed,  tobacco  water,  and  by 
rolling  the  ground  [ate  in  the  evening,  or  ear- 
ly in  the  morning.  The  mole,  by  any  of  the 
common  methods  of  trapping  or  by  terriers. 

3.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  blight  in  wheat, 
and  other  grains,  and  the  best  means  of 
guarding  against  it  ? 

Ethereal  fire  !  and  the  means  are  superna- 


tural. But  observe,  I  distinguish  between 
blight  and  smut :  and,  on  some  other  occa- 
sion, may  offer  my  ideas  more  at  length  on 
this  subject. 

4.  Are  bees  favourable,  or  otherwise,  to 
the  growth  of  those  plants,  from  the  flowers 
of  which  they  extract  their  honey  ? 

I  cannot  suppose  that  bees  are  unfavour- 
able to  the  growth  of  any  plant ;  and  I  know 
that  they  are  very  useful  in  dispersing  the  fa- 
rina, in  all  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  trans- 
porting it  from  male  to  female,  on  androgy- 
nous plants  placed  in  hot-houses,  melon  frames, 
&c.  and  on  which  the  wind  cannot  act,  in  fa- 
cilitating that  object,  with  the  same  effect  as 
in  the  open  air. 

5.  What  seasons  are  supposed  to  be  most 
favourable  for  the  production  of  the  'different 
kinds  of  insects  ?  and  are  there  any  precau- 
tions that  can  be  taken  against  them  ? 

Dry,  hot  seasons,  are  generally  most  pro- 
ductive of  the  acarus,  cocus,  maggot,  ant,  &c. 
and  wet  ones  of  the  grub,  slug,  snails,  &c. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  say  what  precautions 
are  to  be  taken  against  them  ;  but  every  one 
who  has  his  own  interest  at  heart  ought  to  be 
indefatigable  in  repelling  their  attacks. 

6.  Are  there  any  plants,  or  shrubs,  the 
smell  of  which  is  destructive  to  insects  ? 

I  don't  know  that  the  smell  of  any  plant, 
in  its  natural  growing  state,  is  destructive  of 
insects;  but  there  are  several  plants  which 
are,  when  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  or 
when  burnt  near  to  certain  insects;  and  these 
are,  tobacco,  hemlock,  assafcetida,  rue,  worm- 
wood, hen-bane,  &c 

7-  Have  the  foreign  plants,  brought  into 
this  country,  introduced  any  insects  peculiar 
to  themselves ;  and  have  they  afterwards  be- 
come injurious  to  any  of  our  native  plants  ? 

The  pine  apple  brought  that  species  of  in- 
sect called  the  pine-bug,  which,  however,  I 
have  never  seen  on  any  other  plant,  although 
placed  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  I  believe, 
another  species  of  that  insect,  called  the 
brown-scale,  or  orange-bug,  was  brought 
with  the  orange-tree  ;  but  it  is  now  found  on 
many  other  stove  and  green- house  plants.  I 
have  never  seen  any  ot  them  on  native 
plants. 

8.  Has  fumigation  with  tobacco,  and  other 
substances,  been  found  a  complete  remedy 
for  vermin  ? 
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In  very  many  instances  ;  for  several  kinds 
of  insects,  I  have  found  fumigation  effectual, 
particularly  for  all  kinds  of  the  aphis. 

9.  Will  water,  mixed  with  coal-tar,  destroy 
insects  either  in  the  ground  or  on  plants  ?* 

It  will  destroy  some  tender  kinds,  as  the 
aphis,  thrips,  &c.  but  the  process  is  easier  by 
a  fumigation  of  tobacco,  and  also  more  cer- 
tain. On  the  whole,  it  seems  rather  to  retard 
the  progress  of,  than  destroy,  insects ;  and  it 
produces  unsalutary  effects  on  vegetation  by 
its  astringency,  if  too  freely  applied.  I  have 
never,  however,  tried  it  for  insects  in  the  soil. 

10.  In  what  respects  are  moles  injurious  to 
vegetation ;  and  what  are  the  best  means  of 
destroying  them  ? 

In  so  far  as  they  disturb  the  roots  of  esta- 
blished, and  displace  those  of  infant  plants.— 
They  may  be  destroyed  by  trapping,  &c.  See 
answer  to  query  1  of  this  head. 


f  Continued  from  page  267. ) 

The  other  kind  of  oats  ripens  at  least  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  the  former,  if  sown  at 
the  same  time  in  the  proper  season.  It  is  a 
plumper  and  more  compact  looking  grain, 
and  rather  more  weighty,  though  the  differ- 
ence in  this  respect  is  less  than  the  appear- 
ance would  indicate.  It  requires  a  very  rich 
soil  to  rear  it  to  the  utmost  perfection ;  and 
the  stalk  is  so  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
short,  that  it  is  in  no  danger  of  lodging  even 
upon  the  richest  soil,  let  the  season  be  what  it 
may ;  on  this  account,  and  because  it  does 
not  tiller  much,  double  the  quantity  of  seed 
of  this  sort  maybe  safely  sown,  than  durst  be 
ventured  of  the  other.  The  ear  is  short  when 
compared  with  all  other  kinds  of  oat  that  I 
have  seen,  and  the  foot  stalks  are  stiff,  and 
stand  out  from  the  stalks  nearly  at  right 
angles.  From  the  circumstances  here  stated, 
it  generally  happens  that  upon  very  rich  land 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  grain  could  be 
reaped,  if  it  were  sown  with  Poland  oats,  for 

•  A  respectable  Naval  Officer  has  found  it  to  answer  com- 
pletely, both  in  England  and  in  the  West  Indies.  He  puts 
some  tar  in  a  barrel,  f ills  it  with  water,  stirs  it  well  about, 
and  in  a  few  hours  it  will  be,  fit  for  use.  It  effectually  de- 
stroys that  kind  of  vermin  that  attacks  gooseberry  bushes, 
and,  by  merely  watering  the  ground,  it  kills  worms,  grubs, 
&c.  at  a  considerable  depth  under  the  surface.  It  might 
be  worth  while  to  try  it  on  grass  ground  injured  by  worms, 
ants,  &c. 


so  they  are  usually  called,  (the  name,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  relied  on,  as  other  sorts 
are  known  by  the  name,)  than  could  have 
been  obtained  from  the  same  land,  had  it  been 
sown  with  Blainzlie  oats.  [There  is  one  in- 
stance of  twenty- one  bolls,  three  firlots  of 
Poland  oats,  being  reaped  from  one  acre, 
which  is  equal  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
bushels  Winchester  measure ;  but  this  is  a  so- 
litary case;  sixteen  bolls  of  this  kind  of  corn 
(ninety  six  bushels)  is  no  uncommon  crop. — 
The  Scotch  acre  is  to  the  English  as  five  to 
four  nearly.]  On  the  other  hand,  were  these 
kinds  of  corn  sown  both  at  the  same  time  upon 
poor  land,  the  case  would  be  just  reversed  ; 
for  the  crop  of  grain  from  the  Blainzlie  seed 
would  exceed  the  Polish  oat  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  one  nearly,  and  the  straw  would 
exceed  the  other  in  the  ratio  of  four  to  one 
at  least. 

The  practical  inferences  that  may  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  are  obvious  ;  but  they  are  so 
important,  as  to  deserve  to  be  dwelt  upon  a 
little.  Should  it  have  so  happened  that  one 
of  these  kinds  of  oat  only  was  known  in  a 
particular  district,  and  the  other  sorr  only  in 
another  district,  it  is  plain  that  the  farmer  in 
one  district  must  have  adopted  a  practice  in 
regard  to  the  culture  of  that  kind  of  corn, 
that  would  have  been  totally  incompatible  with 
that  which  was  found  from  experience  to  suc- 
ceed best  in  the  other.  They  might  thus  just- 
ly, as  they  thought,  have  accused  each  other 
of  bad  management,  or  even  of  stating  facts 
falsely ;  but  what  is  of  more  importance  to 
be  adverted  to  js,  that  in  neither  of  these 
districts  could  the  farmer  have  derived  near- 
ly the  same  profit  from  the  culture  of  this 
crop  that  he  might  have  done,  because,  in 
either  case,  some  part  of  his  land  must  have 
yielded  a  deficient  crop,  compared  to  what  it 
might  have  done  by  judicious  adaptation  of 
the  crop  to  the  state  of  his  fields. 

As  the  same  variations  doubtless  take 
place  in  regard  to  the  varieties  of  all  other 
kinds  of  corn,  and  as  these  variations  are  di- 
versified in  regard  to  a  vast  number  of  parti- 
culars, it  must  follow,  by  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning,  that,  until  all  these  varieties  are 
fully  known,  and  their  specific  peculiarities 
distinctly  ascertained,  the  farmer,  to  continue 
our  former  allusion,  must  continue  to  work 
upon  materials  that  are,  in  almost  every  case, 
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much  worse  adapted  for  his  purpose,  than 
others  would  be  which  he  might  attain  were 
they  known  to  him  ;  and  thus  the  general 
produce  of  the  country  must  suffer  a  most 
prodigious  abatement  from  what  it  might 
have  been,  without  costing  one  shilling  of 
additional  expense.  To  ascertain  facts  of 
this  nature  is,  therefore,  an  object  of  great 
importance,  and  falls  exactly  within  the  pro- 
vince of  an  experimental  farm. 

But  the  diversity  in  regard  to  animals  is 
perhaps  still  greater  than  in  vegetables,  and 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the  varieties  of 
each  species  are  certainly  less  known.  This 
subject,  though  of  infinite  consequence  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  has  indeed 
scarcely  begun  to  be  sudied,  or,  where  it  has 
been  at  all  adverted  to,  it  has  been  under  the 
influence  of  a  train  of  ideas  deduced  from  false 
principles,  or  ill  founded  theories  of  philos- 
phers  and  naturalists,  which  serve  only  to 
lead  to  perplexity  or  error  ;  incontrovertible 
facts  being  continually  at  variance  with  opi- 
nions that  have  been  too  hastily  admitted  as 
axioms  that  require  no  demonstration. 


SALINE  MANURE. 

A  communication  from  a  friend  in  the 
South  was  inserted  a  short  time  ago  relative 
to  a  new  composition  for  manure.  Having 
been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  additional 
information  on  the  subject,  it  is  now  submit- 
ted to  the  public. 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  Minister  Magazine. 
Respected  Friend, 

Having  tried  thy  improved  mode  of  using 
lime  for  manure,  with  some  variations,  I 
thought  it  may  be  agreeable  to  thee,  to  know 
the  process  and  result. 

The  ground  on  which  I  used  it  is  situated 
very  high,  and  much  exposed  to  the  north. — 
It  was  naturally  poor,  stony  ground,  but 
some  years  ago  was  exceedingly  well  manured 
with  dung,  since  which  time  it  has  been  much 
reduced  by  repeated  corn  crops — the  last  two 
of  which  were  hardly  worth  reaping.  I 
therefore  concluded  to  manure  and  plant  po- 
tatoes in  it,  and  not  having  sufficient  dung 
for  the  whole  field  at  hand,  I  hastily  resolved 
on  using  lime  slacked  with  pickie  on  an  acre 
of  it,  which  I  did  in  manner  following.  I 
drew  forty  barrels  of  lime,  and  landed  it  con- 
venient to  water,  also  two  and  a-half  cwt.  of 


rocksalt ;  and  had  each  load  of  lime  slacked, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dropped,  with  pickle  made 
of  the  rocksalt,  at  the  rate  of  seven  pounds  to 
the  barrel  of  lime,  dissolved  in  as  much  water 
as  I  found  necessary.  A  hint  I  got  from  the 
person  who  sold  me  the  rocksalt  1  found  very 
useful  in  dissolving  it,  viz.  to  put  the  rocksalt 
moderately  broken  into  a  hand-basket,  and 
to  suspend  it  in  the  water  by  means  of  a  stick 
run  through  the  handle  of  the  basket,  and 
bearing  on  the  rim  of  the  tub,  so  as  that  the 
salt  should  be  partly  exposed  to  the  air;  bythis 
.♦means  I  found  the  salt  dissolve  in  much  less 
time,  than  it  would  if  thrown  into  the  water 
and  stirred  with  a  stick,  though  broken  ever 
so  small.  I  then  drew  the  lime,  thus  reduced 
to  powder,  to  the  ground  which  had  been 
previously  ploughed,  and  had  it  well  spread 
immediately  and  harrowed,  and  after  a  few 
days  had  it  again  ploughed  into  narrow 
beds,  as  I  thought  it  too  stony  for  drills, 
which  I  approve  of  most  when  practicable. 

The  potatoes  planted  were  mostly  of  the 
kind  called  Horse  potatoes; — there  was  one 
bed  of  Minions,  and  one  of  Red  Apples. — 
The  whole  crop  was  very  fine,  except  where 
a  stripe  of  the  field  was  blasted ;  the  limed 
part  fully  as  good  as  the  dunged  part :  the 
Red  Apples  in  the  former  were  the  best  I 
saw  this  year,  and  many  of  the  Horse  pota- 
toes were  very  large.  This  manure  was  pre- 
pared and  put  out  in  the  third  month 
(March)  last,  and  the  potatoes  immediately 
planted.  Thy  friend,  . 

Lough- view,  } 
26th  of  11  m.  1819.  \  JOHN  ALLMENT. 

t§g§T  Cultivator  is  received. 
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Whether  the  following  piece  will  have  any 
effect  in  softening  the  hearts  of  such  land- 
lords as  oppress  their  tenantry,  requiring  of 
them  brick,  without  furnishing  straw,  it  is 
hard  to  say.  Lessons  of  this  kind  it  is  ap- 
prehended are  not  much  regard  ed-r-and  yet 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the  fact, 
that  it  is  cruel  mockery  to  urge  tenants  to 
make  improvements,  while  the  hope  of  a  fair 
remuneration  is  denied  them.  Convince  a 
man;  or  even  a  child,  that  to  exert  himself  in 
a  particular  way,  will  be  attended  with  an 
imiple  return  of  pleasure  or  of  profit,  and 
be  will  ply  his  task,  with  the  animation  in- 
spired by  hope; — but  crush  his  spirit  with 
disappointment,  and  cramp  his  faculties  by 
the  withering  hand  ot  poverty,  and  he  re- 
signs himself  to  indolence,  or  hurried  on  by 
despair,  he  rushes  into  guilt,  and  wreaks  his 
vengeance  on  that  society  to  which  he  ascribes 
Us  ill  treatment. 

Considering  that  brevity  is  a  great  excel- 
lence in  giving  precepts,  we  h?ve  taken  the 
liberty  ot  abridging  Cultivator  s  production. 

1  o  the  Editor  of  the  N.  W.  Magazine. 

Adage,  parable,  and  fable,  have  ever  been 
favourite  and  powerful  vehicles  in  conveying 
the  lessons  of  truth  to  the  public,  and  of  im- 
printing their  moral  on  the  memories  of  the 
hearers.  Among  the  most  successful  of  fabu- 
lists, is  iEsop — His  animals  were  surely  ra- 
tional ;  the  roarings  ol  his  lions  have  fixed 
the  attention  of  ages,  and  if  even  when  his 
asses  have  brayed,  philosophers  have  desired 
11  that  note  again,"  surely  the  cackle  of  the 
goose,  the  bird  that  saved  the  Roman  capi- 
tol,  will  be  translated,  and  not  without  effect. 
— "A  certain  man  had  a  goose,  which  laid  a 
golden  egg  every  day;  but  not  contented  with 
this,  which  rather  encreased  than  abated  his 
avarice,  he  was  resolved  to  kill  the  goose,  and 
cut  up  her  belly,  that  he  might  come  at  the 
inexhaustible  treasure  which  he  had  fancied 
she  had  within  her.  He  did  so,  and  to  his 
great  sorrow  and  disappointment  found 
nothing." 


Application. — How  many  of  us  of  all  ranks 
in  society,  who,  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
enjoy  our  golden  egg  of  comfort,  or  even  of- 
ten of  more  than  comfort,  of  joy,  inconsi- 
derately kiil  the  goose,  and  find  nothing  but 
sorrow  and  disappointment.  Do  not  land- 
lords kill  the  goose  when  they  rip  open  the 
belly  of  the  country  with  rack-rents,  which 
are  only  promised  to  be  paid,  and  thus  los£ 
the  golden  egg  ? 

A  landlord  should  be  as  jealous  of  letting 
a  farm  for  more  than  it  is  worth  to  a  good 
industrious  tenant,  as  most  of  them,  now  are 
of  letting  it  for  too  little;  short  leases  only 
should  he  granted,  and  to  resident  and  culti- 
vatingftenantry,  who,  if  they  improve  their 
ground/and  are  regular  in  yielding  the  gol- 
den egg  at  the  stated  time,  ought  to  be  mo- 
rally sine  of  a  renewal — any  uncertainty 
there  wouM  be  cruelly  ripping^iji  '  "ie  ,goosv 
Arrears  c,  cut.  contracted  when  iniriiaii  \,  L- 
dom  could  not  ward  off  calamity,  should  not 
be  rigorously  exacted  ;  they  were  the  result 
of  a  terrible  and  protracted  war,  and  ought 
to  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  fa- 
mine and  pestilence  which  followed  as  chas- 
tenings  sent  upon  all  classes,  proprietors,  mid- 
dlemen, and  cottiers — evils  which  it  is  the 
common  duty  of  all  to  alleviate,  instead  of 
extending  the  baneful  evils  of  those  times 
unto  the  present  or  future  days.  I  know  one 
gentleman  who  had  j£3,0C0  per  annum,  who 
kept  a  carriage,  and  stood  in  high  estimation 
in  this  county.  lie  had  the  bravery  to 
give  up  his  carriage,  to  quit  his  establish- 
ment, and  reduce  his  mode  of  living  so  as  to 
meet  his  lessened  income.  He  reduced  the 
nominal  rent  roll  to  its  real  amount — he  gave 
quittance  of  all  just  arrears — got  rid  of  te- 
nants who  would  not  suit  an  honest  man — 
set  his  ground  so  as  to  live  and  let  live,  anil 
those  who  hold  under  him  hold  up  their 
heads  again — old  and  evil  days  are  gone. — 
And  while  others  have  destroyed  both  geese 
and  eggs,  he  is  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  oj* 
both. 

Your's 
Southern;  Cultivator. 
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ON  THE  SALINE  COMPOST. 

(From  the  Munster  Farmers'  Magazine,) 

Sir — In  compliance  with  your  wish,  inti- 
mated to  me  by  our  excellent  secretary,  Lewis 
Gibson,  Esq.  that  I  should  report  the  trial  I 
made  with  your  valuable  saline  compost,  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  person- 
ally superintended  the  mixture,  and  applica- 
tion of  it  on  one  acre  and  a  half  of  very  poor 
light  land,  from  which  I  never  could  get  even 
a  tolerably  good  crop  before, 

I  had  the  compost  made  nearly  three 
months  before  use,  and  turned,  and  well  in- 
termixed once  in  each  month ;  and,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  I  applied  it  to  the  bottom, 
sides,  and  tops  of  the  drills  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  I  would  a  fair  top  dressing  with 
sand  ;  I  then  put  in  the  sets,  and  treated  the 
drills  in  every  respect  the  same  a(  fis  usual 
with  farm-yard  manure.  After  the  first 
moulding  they  looked  very  unpromising,  but 
after  the  second  moulding  they  improved 
wonderfully,  and  looked  in  every  respect 
equal  to  my  other  potatoes. 

On  Saturday  last  I  ploughed  out  as  good 
a  crop  of  swell-grounds,  black-apples,  and 
horse-potatoes,  as  I  ever  had  off  the  best 
part  of  my  land  with  farm-yard  manure. — 
The  half-acre  of  horse-potatoes  I  accurately 
measured,  and  found  the  produce  to  be  twen- 
ty-seven barrels  of  twelve  weights  each,  which 
is  rather  more  than  an  average  crop  of  any 
part  of  my  farm.  I  had  the  same  kind  of 
potatoes  last  year  in  another  part  of  the  same 
field,  and  which  was  thought  the  best  part 
of  it,  and  although  well  manured  with  stable- 
dung  in  the  drills,  I  had  not  forty  barrels  to 
the  acre. 

Another  great  advantage  I  found  in  the 
compost  manure,  was  the  destruction  of  the 
grub  worm,  which  always  in  that  field  injured 
every  potato.  In  the  mixture  of  the  compost 
I  conformed  exactly  to  your  directions,  except 
in  dissolving  the  rock-salt,  which  I  did  with 
salt  water  instead  of  fresh,  as  I  thought  a 
greater  quantity  of  salt  would  more  effectually 
destroy  the  grub. 

As  the  ground  s?ems  much  improved  by 
the  compost,  I  shall  be  induced  to  carry  on 
the  trial,  and  drill  wheat  into  it  immediately, 
and  will  let  you  know  the  result  next  year. 


I  have  now  to  congratulate  you  on  the  sac- 
cess  of  your  invention,  which  I  have  not 
a  doubt  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
country,  as  it  is  a  cheap  manure,  and  within 
the  reach  of  most  farmers.  I  kept  an  exact 
account  of  my  expense*,  which  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  an 
acre,  including  labour,  but  not  my  horses,  as 
the  lime  may  be  drawn  when  there  is  little  for 
them  to  do. — I  am,  Sir,  your's  very  truly, 

WALTER  ATKIN. 

Carj's-town,  Nov.  8,  1818. 

ON  THE  SAME. 

By  the  Editor. — We  stated  in  a  paper 
on  saline  manures,  published  in  the  L2 2d  num- 
ber of  this  wTork,  that  many  agriculturists 
had  undertaken  to  make  experiments  on  a 
compost  of  lime,  slaked  with  a  solution  of 
common  salt,  and  mixed  with  earth,  as  a  ma- 
nure for  potatoes;  and  that  we  expected  to 
be  able  in  this  number  to  communicate  the 
results.     It  will  be  seen  by  the  preceding 
pages  that  we  have  not  been  disappointed.— 
It  appears  that  the  manure  has,  in  many  ex-  I 
pei  iinents,  supported  the  opinion  which,  from 
two  year's  experience,  we  had  formed  of  its 
eflicacy.     We   must  acknowledge  to  have 
found  ourselves,  and  to  have  heard  from 
others,  that  in  some  instances  it  has  not.  this 
year  been  successful ;  and  we  regret  that  ac- 
counts of  those  experiments,  in  which  it  has 
been   attended  with  disappointment,    have  ■. 
not,  though  earnestly  invited,  been  transmit-^ 
ted  to  us  for  publication.    From  all  the  in 
formation,  however,  that  we  have  been  able  to  | 
obtain,  the  trials  in  which  it  has  succeeded,' 
have  been  much  more  numerous  than  those 
in  which  it  has  failed. 

The  last  season,  we  have  reason  to  think, 
had  been  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  its  bene- 
ficial operation.  Many  of  the  foregoing  re- 
ports have  stated,  that  the  plants,  for  some 
time  after  their  first  appearance,  were  weak 
and  delicate,  and  we  have  usually  observed 
the  same  effect  in  our  own  experiments  of 
this  and  the  preceding  years.  It  will  be  re-', 
collected,  that  the  weather  in  last  June  was 
particularly  urtgemal.  Cold,  northerly,  winds 
prevailed  throughout  that  month,  with  frod 
sometimes  at  night,  and  vegetation  of  ever) 
kind  appeared  to  be  in  some  measure  suspend- 
ed.   Under  such  unfavourable  circumstances) 
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in  exposed  situations  with  a  northern  aspect, 
the  feeble  plants  manured  with  saline  com- 
post could  not  so  well  contend  with  the  ad- 
verse weather,  as  those  invigorated  from  the 
commencement  of  their  growth  with  putres- 
cent manure,  and  accordingly,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  were  materially  injured.  Early 
varieties  of  the  potato  we're  more  exposed 
to  this  misfortune  than  those  of  slower  growth, 
and  the  failures  we  have  heard  ot9  were 
mostly  with  those  of  the  former  description. 
Indeed,  in  any  season,  we  believe  the  sa- 
line manure,  from  the  slowness  of  its  opera- 
tion, is  not  suited  to  the  very  early  sorts  of 
potato,  and,  for  the  same  reason  it  is  best 
adapted  to  the  Red  ,A  pple  potato,  which  takes 
the  longest  time  to  arrive  at  maturity.  An 
experiment,  however,  fell  under  our  observa- 
tion, in  which  an  excellent  crop  of  a  remark- 
ably early  kind,  called  the  Quarry  potato, 
was  produced  by  the  saline  manure.  In  a 
comparative  experiment,  made  this  year  by 
ourselves,  with  that  and  other  early  varieties, 
in  a  field  eloping  considerably  to  the  north, 
the  dunged  part  was  much  superior  to  that 
manured  with  the  compost,  while  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  same  field,  the  Red 
Apple  had  the  advantage  in  the  compost,  and 
was  abundantly  productive. 

In  the  paper  above  referred  to,  we  suggest- 
ed the  prudence  of  caution  in  the  use  of  sa- 
il ue  manures,  from  our  experience  of  the  ill 
effects  of  an  over-dose  of  the  saline  material, 
of  whatever  kind,  on  the  crop  at  least  to 
which  it  is  immediately  applied.  With  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  maximum  proportion  in 
which  the  salt  may  be  safely  and  beneficially 
used,  we  made  some  experiments  this  year, 
and  without  pretending  to  have  yet  attained 
that  object,  we  have,  we  trust,  made  a  further 
approximation  to  it.  We  treated  some  beds 
intended  for  some  Red  Apple  potatoes,  with 
the  different  proportions  of  six,  nine,  and 
twelve  pounds  of  rock-salt  to  the  barrel  of 
lime,  (which,  as  usual,  was  applied  at  the  rate 
of  forty  barrels  to  the  acre)  and  found  that 
the  best  of  the  three  was  that  to  which  nine 
pounds  were  given,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  twelve  pounds  was  about  equal  in  its  effect 
to  that  of  six.  Hence,  we  are  led  to  think 
that  the  relative  quantity  of  salt  in  the  com- 
.  post  may  be  usefully  augmented  ;  and  we  are 
further  supported  in  this  conclusion,  by  the 
successful  experiment  of  Mr.  Atkin,  who 
dissolved  his  rock-salt  in  sea  water.  We 


would  therefore  recommend  that,  in  future 
experiments  with  this  manure,  the  proportion 
of  nine  pounds  of  salt  to  the  barrel  of  lime 
should  be  used,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  a 
still  greater  allowance  of  salt  may  not  be 
found  advantageous.  The  experiments,  how- 
ever, with  a  greater  quantity,  should  be  made 
on  a  small  scale. 

The  trials  of  this  manure  for  a  potato  crop, 
some  of  them  on  a  considerable  extent  of 
land  having  established  its  claim  to  the  attention 
of  farmers ;  its  pretensions  to  the  important 
quality  of  duration,  in  its  beneficial  effects  on 
theland,  must  be  left  to  time.  We  formerly  as- 
signed some  reasons,  from  analogy  to  soap- 
ashes,  for  a  favourable  prediction  in  this 
respect ;  and  can  already  pronounce  on  its 
utility  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  Wheat,  so 
far  as  the  only  experiment  we  have  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  will  warrant. — 
The  wheat  produced  this  year  on  the  land 
manured  with  the  compost  for  potatoes  in  the 
prec  ding,  though  greatly  injured  by  the 
prevailing  distemper — the  rust,  amounted  to 
eight  barrels,  of  twenty-stone  to  the  barrel, 
and  the  straw,  to  the  unusual  weight  of  two 
and  a  half  tons,  to  the  English  acre.  We 
were  somewhat  disappointed,  we  confess,  by 
this  crop  being  affected  with  the  rust,  as  we 
entertained  strong  hopes  that  the  saline  ingre- 
dient would  have  operated  as  a  preventive 
of  that  mischievous  disease.  But  though  w$ 
now  find  that  it  does  not  afford  security  to 
wheat,  when  applied  to  the  preceding  potato 
crop,  yet  we  may  infer,  that  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  materially  diminishing  the  extent  of 
the  disease.  The  field  is  much  exposed  to 
the  north,  and  therefore  could  hardly  escape 
the  prevailing  malady,  arising,  we  believe, 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  month  of  June; 
but  that  it  would  have  suffered  more  severely, 
if  prepared  for  in  the  usual  manner,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  condition  of  the  two  beds 
that  had  been  manured  with  dung  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  wheat  of  which  was  almost 
rotten. 

.  Those  who  prefer  making  the  experiment 
with  drill  potatoes,  should  adopt  Mr.  At- 
kin's  method  of  placing  the  manure  on  the 
sides  and  top,  as  well  as  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drills,  or,  which  may  be  equally  advan- 
tageous, should  spread  it  on  the  land  and 
plough  it  in  before  the  drills  are  opened. — 
Either  of  those  modes  will  be  more  particu- 
larly necessary,  if  the  additional  quantity  of 
salt  be  used.  Cork,  Nov,  1819. 
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On  the  employment  of  Muriate  of  Lime  as  a 
Manure. 

M.  Dubuc,  Apothecary  and  Member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  at  Rouen,  has 
employed  from  the  year  1820  to  1823,  a  solu- 
tion  of  muriate  of  lime,  as  a  manure  or  dress- 
ing to  stimulate  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Of 
Lis  numerous  experiments  the  following  is  a 
short  abstract : — 

A  solution  is  made  of  one  part  of  dry  muri- 
ate of  lime  in  sixty  parts  of  water,  which 
then  marks  two  degrees  on  the  hydrometer. 
The  ground  intended  to  receive  the  vegetables 
is  first  watered  with  this  solution,  then  the 
seeds  or  plants  are  again  watered  with  it  when 
planted,  and  this  is  repeated  three  or  four 
times  during  their  growth. 

M.  Dubuc  sowed  some  maize  in  a  light 
soil,  which  had  been  eight  days  previously 
watered  with  the  saline  liquor,  and  by  way 
cf  comparison  some  more  maize  was  sown 
on  the  same  soil  at  six  feet  distance,  but  mois- 
tened with  common  water.  The  former  sam- 
ple was  again  watered  with  the  muriate  of 
lime  from  time  to  time  during  its  growth, 
and  ultimately  the  plants  acquired  double 
the  size  of  those  that  had  received  only 
common  water.  M.  Dubuc  has  also  in  the 
same  way  promoted  and  hastened  the  growth 
of  the  large  campanula,  the  lilac,  and  other 
shrubs,  fruit  trees,  &c.  The  same  beneficial 
effect  has  been  produced  on  esculent  plants, 
onions,  and  poppies,  for  which  the  soil  of 
Kouen  is  naturally  very  favourable,  and  which 
under  this  treatment  have  doubled  their  usual 
Hze.  He  has  thus  brought  the  large  sun- 
flower, which  generally  grows  to  six  or  eight 
feet  in  height,  to  reach  twelve  and  fifteen 
feet,  which  is  its  natural  growth  in  Spain. — 
Some  of  these  plants  watered  with  the 
muriate  of  lime,  throw  out  leaves  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  width,  and  bear 
flowering  heads  of  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
diameter,  the  seeds  of  which  have  furnished 
half  their  weight  of  oil  fit  for  the  table,  and 
which  exude  from  their  center  a  very 
fragrant terebinthinous  fluid  drying  to  a  resin 
by  exposure  to  air. 

Lastly,  M.  Dunne  set  two  beds  on  the  first 
of  May,  1822,  with  potatoes,  selected asncarly 
equal  in  size  as  possible,  six  feet  apart  from 
each  other,  and  watered,  one  bed  with  the 


saline  solution,  and  the  other  with  common 
water.  Both  were  dug  up  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, when  the  crop  from  the  former  bed 
was  found  generally  nearly  twice  that  of  the 
other,  giving  many  potatoes  six  inches  long 
and  twelve   inches  round,  weighing  nearly 

i        nil         i  r>       n  J 

two  pounds.  1  nese  large  ones  were  quite  as 
good  fowl  as  the  other,  set  and  kept  equally 
well  to  the  beginning  of  the  April  following. 
The  saline  vegetative  liquor  was  only  used 
three  times  during  the  six  or  seven  months 
of  the  growth  of  the  potatoes,  and  the  leaves 
and  stalks  were  of  proportionate  vigour. 

It  appears  that  in  general  three  or  four  wa- 
terings, with  the  muriate  at  long,  intervals,  are 
sufficient  for  vegetables  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  salt;  whose  electro-organic 
powers  appears  to  be  very  singular,  since, 
according  to  the  observation  of  M.  Labarra- 
que,  apothecary,  of  Paris,  the  same  substance 
applied  to  the  living  body  will  soon  stop  the 
progress  of  gangrenes-  and  sour  ulcers,  -and 
promotes  the  rapid  growth  of  thobO  healthy 
granulations  by  which  wounds  become  filled 
up,  and  finally  cicatrize. 


On  the  cultivation  and  advantages  of  Green 
Crop  Si  Sfc.  fyc. 

In  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  value 
of  Green  Crops,  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat 
them  under  two  heads : — first,  as  manure  to 
the  soil ;  and  secondly,  as  provision  for  the 
farmer's  stock.  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
those  crops,  which,  if  grown  on  appropriate 
soils,  will  be  found  equally  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  farmer,  and  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  viz. — Artificial  grasses,  summer 
fallow  crops,  and  winter  fallow  crops.  1  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
each,  both  as  contributing  4o  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  and  as  affording  a  supply  of 
food  for  the  consumption  of  the  farmer's  stock. 

ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES. 

Tied  Clover. — This  grass  being  suited  to  a 
variety  of  soils,  and  easily  cultivated  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  green 
crops,  and  therefore  merits  the  particular  at- 
tention of  the  practical  farmer.  It  is  so  highiy 
valued  in  England,  that  the  good  agricultu- 
rist will  sow  barley  on  a  field  from  which  lie 
expects  but  an  indifferent  crop,  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  clover  crop  the  follow- 


Cultivation  of  Red  Clover.. 
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ing  year ;  and  he  seldom  fails  in  being  amply 
rewarded  by  this  practice,  either  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  produce,  or  from  the  benefit 
which  the  land  receives  by  such  a  preparation.. 
But  although  red  clover  is  suited  to  a  variety 
of  soils,  yet  there  are  some  on  which  it  will  not 
thrive  well,  or  be  productive,  even  under  the 
be6t  cultivation  ;  sandy  soils  and  moors  are 
among  this  number  ;  and  it  may  be  generally 
baid,  that  all  soils  wanting  tenacity,  unless  in 
a  very  fertile  state,  are  not  suited  to  red 
clover. 

Mode'  of  Cultivation.— On  the  manner  of 
preparing- the  land  for  this  crop,  principally 
depends  its  prospect  of  success ;  and  even  on 
indifferent  soils,  provided  they  are  of  a  strong 
nature,  by  good  tilth  it  will  be  brought  to  pro- 
fit. However,  previous  to  the  cultivation  of 
any  artificial  grasses,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  soil,  and 
what  kinds  it  will  be  most  likely  to  bring  to 
perfection  :  the  most  judicious  time  of  sow- 
ihff  must  likewise  be  attended  to,  always  ob- 
serving  to  proportion  the  quantity  ol  seed  to 
the  fertility  of  the  land.* 

It  is  well  ascertained  that  all  grasses  suc- 
ceed better  when  sown  with  barley  than  with 
any  other  white  crop;  the  land  requiring  bet- 
ter cultivation  for  this  grain,  and  the  season 
for  depositing  the  grass  seeds  being  more  fa- 
vourable to  vegetation  :  should  grass  seeds 
be  s<?wn  with  wheat,  the  young  plant' is  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
season,  or  to  be  partly  destroyed  by  the  luxu- 
riancy  of  the  wheat  crop,  and  if  sown  with 
oats,  the  land  is  in  general  so  badly  prepared 
for  this  crop*  that  the  grass  seeds  often  fail.f 
If  an  oat  field  is  the  only  preparation  for  ob- 
taining a  clover  crop,  let  the  surface  of  it  be 
well  broken  by  a  close  and  light  harrow  when 
the  plant  is  strong,  then  sow  your  seed,  and 
roll  it  immediately  :  this  should  be  done  when 

*■  It  may  be  considered  as  a  general  maxim,  that  lands  in 
an  ■unfertile  state  require  more  see  1  of  any  kind,  than  when 
iu  high  tilth  or  fertility.  The  plants  on  rich  soils  strike 
out  collateral  shoots,  which,  by  their  luxuriancy,  furnish 
the  ground,  and  which,  if  sown  too  thick,  would  not  ax- 
rive  at  perfection  'r  but  inferior  6oils  not  being  sufficiently 
productive  to  promote  a  luxuriancy  of  growth,  this  defici- 
ency must  be  supplied  by  sowing  a  greater  quantity  of 
seed. 

f  Oats  being  an  exhausting  crop,  and  absorbing  a  quan- 
tity of  moisture,  deprive  the  grasses  of  their  nutriment  ; 
besides  they  occupy  more  of  the  surface  of  the  land  than 
Parley,  and  prevent  the  free  growth  of  ths  clover  pknt. 


the  land  is  moderately  dry,  and  the  grass 
seeds  sown  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  moist 
weather.    If  the  soil  is  very  strong  or  stony, 
I  would  recommend  covering  the  seeds  with 
a  bush  harrow,  as,  on  such  soils,  the  corn 
would  be  injured  by  the  roller,  and  the  clover 
or  grass  seeds  not  effectually  covered.  This 
mode  may  be  also  practised  on   a  field  of 
wheat  in  spring,  before  the  corn  gets  too 
strong,  and  good  feeding  insured  the  follow- 
ing year,  instead  of  an  unprofitable  fallow. — 
If /the  wheat  has  been  trenched  in  beds,  it 
may  be  sown  the  following  spring  with  clover, 
and  the  seed  covered  by  shoveling  the  loose 
mould  in  the  furrows  on  the  wheat,  which 
will  likewise  materially  serve  the  corn  crop. 
If  the  wheat  is  sown  in  ridges,  the  crop  should 
be  harrowed  length  ways  in  spring,  when 
the  land  is  dry,  with  a  light  double  hinged 
harrow,    made  for  this  purpose  ;  the  pins 
should  be  of  hard  wood,  and  one  horse  will 
do  the  work  effectually  :  when  the  land  is 
sufficiently  fine  sow  the  clover  seeds,  and  let 
the  field  be  rolled  across  the  ridges.  Clover 
will  do  well  when  sown  with  vetches,  but  it 
will  be  necessary  they  should  be  soiled  oft* 
early,  or  made  into  hay,  otherwise  their  luxu- 
riancjr,  should  they  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
seed,  would  destroy  the  clover  crop  in  its  in- 
fancy.   Red  clover  must  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  valuable  crops  that  can  be  produced, 
not  only  from  its  value  in  feeding  and  soiling, 
but  from  its  service  in  enriching  and  cleans- 
ing the  land.    This  I  will  illustrate  by  some 
experiments  which  I  shall  state,  and  am  fur- 
ther convinced  of  this  fact,  from  visiting  the 
farms  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  agri- 
culturists in  Great  Britain,  on  the  soils  of 
which  neither  stock  could  be  fed,  nor  corn 
raised  with  any  benefit,  but  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  crop. 

Experiment, — I  took  some  land  into  my 
possession  which  had  been  for  several  year* 
cultivated  according  to  the  old  system,  and 
from  which,  to  judge  by  its  appearance,  little 
profit  could  be  expected.  I  was  informed  by 
the  neighbouring  farmers,  that  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats,  had  been  cultivated  on  this  farm 
thirty  years  ago  with  great  success  ;  but,  as 
they  expressed  themselves,  •!  the  ground  was 
now  worn  out,"  and  seldom  produced  more 
than  one-third  of  its  former  crop.  I  was  al- 
so informed,  that  several  of  the  fields  Lad 
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been  under  summer's  fallow  and  wheat,  al- 
ternately, for  the  same  period,  (during  which 
time  they  had  been  often  limed  or  dunged  at 
a  great  expense,)  notwithstanding  which  they 
were  evidently  declining  in  fertility. — The 
vegetable  matter  of  the  soil  having  been  ex- 
hausted, the  supplying  of  this  I  conceived  to 
be  the  first  step  necessary  towards  its  renova- 
tion ;  I,  therefore,  sowed  the  poorest  field  on 
the  farm  with  oats  and  red  clover,  (the  land 
not  being  sufficiently  prepared  for  barley  ;) 
but  the  season  proving  extremely  dry,  one- 
third  of  the  latter  crop  failed  ;  however,  there 
was  a  tolerable  stock  of  clover  on  the  field 
when  the  oats  were  taken  off,  but,  as  I  had 
reason  to  expect,  I  had  but  a  very  indifferent 
crop  of  corn.    The  luxuriancy  of  the  clover 
the  following  year  amply  recompensed  me  for 
this  deficiency  ;  I  fed  all  my  cattle  and  sheep 
on  it  for  five  months  ;  and,  as  I  wished  to  as- 
certain its  effects  on  the  soil  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, I  ploughed  it  in  September,  when  about 
nine  inches  high,  into  beds  or  sets  about  six 
feet  wide,  and  trenched  in  wheat.    This  crop 
grew  well,  and  preserved  its  colour  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  I  observed,  that  on  the 
parts  of  the  field  where  the  clover  had  been 
strongest  when  ploughed  in,  the  wheat  looked 
most  promising,  and  ultimately  proved  most 
productive.    The  crop  averaged  upwards  of 
seven  barrels  (20  stone)  an  acre,  which  was 
near  two  barrels  an  acre  more  than  this  field 
had  produced  under  any  other  system,  during 
twenty  years'  cultivation. 

Experiment. — On  a  field  of  two  acres,  the 
surface  of  which  had  been  pared  and  burned 
two  years  before,  arid  had  since  produced  a 
crop  of  potatoes  and  a  crop  of  wheat,  I  sow- 
ed barley  and  red  clover  the  first  week  in 
May  :  the  corn  yielded  indifferently,  but  the 
clover  was  most  luxuriant.  I  cut  it  twice, 
two  years  successively,  and  then  ploughed  it 
for  potatoes  ;  it  produced  an  excellent  crop 
without  one  load  of  manure.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
red  clover  when  sown  on  soils  to  which  it  is 
suited,  it  is  by  no  means  a  beneficial  crop  un- 
der other  circumstances.  I  have  known  in- 
stances in  which  soil,  naturally  fertile,  and 
which  produced  abundant  corn  crops,  would 
not  yield  good  crop?;  of  red  clover,  but  which 
when  sown  with  white  clover,  although  un- 
der the  same  management,  produced  abun- 


dantly. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  recollect,' 
that  most  soils  have  their  favourite  grasses, 
and  that  it  is  by  an  appropriate  cultivation  of 
those  grasses,  that  the  farmer  will  be  likely  to 
succeed  in  bringing  them  into  profit. 

Mode  of  Treatment, — Clover  should  not  be 
fed  by  any  kind  of  stock  until  it  gets  strong 
in  spring,  unless  it  should  prove  very  luxuriant 
in  October  or  November,  and  the  land  dry  ; 
in  such  case,  lambs  or  young  pigs  may  be  turn- 
ed in  to  eat  it  lightly,  but  when  treated  in  this 
manner,  they  should  be  removed,  as  they 
would  otherwise  destroy  the  heart  of  the 
plant.    Though  indifferent  strong  soils  will 


produce  valuable  crops  of  red  clover*  when 
brought  into  good  tilth,  yet,  as  on  such  soils 
the  object  of  the  farmer  should  be  their  im- 
provement, the  crop  should  be  consumed  on 
the  land,  by  keeping  on  a  sufficient  number 
of  black  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  stock,  to  pre- 
vent the  clover  from  getting  too  rank,  other- 
wise much  will  be  lost,  as  few  cattle  will  eat  it 
when  it  becomes  hard  and  stalky.    But  to 
convert  this  crop  to  the  greatest  profit,  and  to 
benefit  the  land  most  effectually,  the  farmer 
should  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  number 
of  hurdlesf  to  enclose  a  proportion  of  the  clo- 
ver crop,  which,  according  as  it  is  consumed, 
the  pen  should  be  changed  to  a  fresh  place, 
and  so  on  until  the  crop  is  fed  off :  should 
any  part  of  the  crop  become  very  luxuriant 
during  this  process,  it  should  be  mown  for 
hay  or  soiling,  and  the  second  growth  fed  by 
hurdling, \  as  before.    The  practice  of  feed- 
ing sheep  in  this  manner  is  adopted  very  ex- 
tensively at  Holkam,  and  is  particularly  cal- 
culated for  dry  and  light  soils  ;  it  is  not  only 
economical  with  respect  to  the  consumption 
of  grasses,  but  stock,  especially  sheep  thrive 
better  from  having  a  fresh  bite  daily,  and  from 
not  being  permitted  to  range  indiscriminate- 
ly.   The  land  is  likewise  more  materially  im- 

*  After  rcdclorer,  or  any  crop  that  adds  a  body  of  vege- 
table matter  to  title  soil,  lime  will  be  of  much  service  when 
the  land  i*s  broken  up,  as  it  will  hasten  the  decomposition 
of  the  vegetable  matter,  and  convert  it  more  effectually  in- 
to food  for  plants. 

f  I  have  seen  strong  netting  of  twine  made  on  a  wide 
mesh,  and  fastened  on  short  poles  sharpened  at  one  end, 
which  answer  this  purpose  equally  well. 

{  The  benefit  that  might  be  derived  from  a  red  clover 
crop  on  poor  soils,  is  often  counteracted  by  being  mown  ; 
however,  if  fed  the  first  year  in  the  manner  directed,  it  may 
be  cut  once  the  second  year  without  any  injury  to  the  seil.. 
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proved  in  this  manner,  ns  the  droppings  are 
better  trod  into  the  surface,  and  are  not  so 
readily  dissipated  or  dried  up,  as  when  scat- 
tered *  generally  over  the  land.  Red  clover 
being  a  biennial  plant,  should  be  always 
ploughed  in  after  the  second  year ;  although, 
perhaps,  on  rich  soils  it  may  afford  a  tolera- 
ble crop  for  feeding  a  third  season;  how- 
ever, as  the  roots  become  dry  by  remaining 
too  long  in  the  land,  it  would  be  advisable, 
particularly  on  poor  soils,  to  plough  them  in 
when  in  their  most  succulent  state.  This 
mode  is  practised  ia  many  counties  in  Eng- 
land, in  the  following  manner  : — After  mow- 
ing the  first  crop,  they  let  the  clover  run  up 
ten  or  12  twelve  inches  high  ;  it  is  then  rolled, 
the  field  ploughed  in  large  sets  and  then  left  in 
this  state  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  during  which 
time  the  clover  roots  and  leaves  are  partly 
dissolved  into  vegetable  manure  ;  the  land  is 
then  harrowed  and  ploughed  a  second  time, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  slacked  lime  spread  on 
the  surface,  in  order  to  promote  putrefaction, 
and  harrowed  immediately  ;  it  is  then  left  to 
undergo  a  second  process  of  fermentation*,  be- 
fore the  seed  wheat  is  deposited,  which  is  gene- 
rally done  about  a  month  afterwards.  I  would 
not,  however,  approve  of  this  treatment  as  a 
general  practice,  as  it  is  not  only  an  expensive 
process,  but  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  deiiv- 
ed  from  the  clover  roots,  is  lost  by  cross- 
ploughing  and  harrowing,  and  it  will  often 
happen,  that  as  good  a  crop  of  wheat  can  be 
produced  from  one  ploughing,  and  then  drill- 
ing, or  dibbling,  the  seed  on  the  surface.  On 
farms  where  these  modes  of  depositing  the 
seed  is  not  practised,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
plough  the  clover  ley  into  sets,  or  beds  of  six 
or  eight  feet  wide — harrow  them,  and  then 
cover  the  seeds,  by  digging  and  shoveling  the 
furrows.  By  ploughing  down  the  clover,  and 
not  stirring  it  afterwards,  the  crop  of  wheat 
receives  the  whole  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  decayed  clover,  which  is  the  principal  nu- 
triment on  which  a  crop  sown  in  this  manner 
often  depends.  Some  .  farmers  recommend 
ploughing  the  ley  six  weeks  or  more  before 
the  wheat  is  sown  in  this  manner,  but  in 
many  instances  this  is  not  advisable.  Should 
a  wet  season  follow  after  ploughing  strong  or 
wet  soils,  they  would  be  hi  a  bad  state  to  re- 
ceive the  seed  corn,  and  land  inclined  to  root 
weeds  would  be  overrun  with  dirt,  if  plough- 
ed early,  before  the  wheat  could  be  got  in  . 


it  is  therefore  more  prudent,  except  in  parti- 
cular cases,  to  plough  the  land  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  time  of  sowing.  Besides,  by  de- 
ferring the  ploughing  until  the  time  of  sow- 
ing, the  land  can  be  further  improved  either 
by  continuing  to  feed  the  crop  of  clover,  or 
by  permitting  it  to  grow  more  luxuriant,  pre- 
paratory to  its  being  ploughed  in. 

As  provision  Jor  Stock.- — Red  clover,  when 
sown  on  strong  soils  or  land  in  good  heart,  in 
most  productive,  and  will  afford  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  cuttings  in  the  season,  with- 
out injury  to  the  land.*  In  this  case,  soiling 
will  be  the  most  economical  and  beneficial 
mode  of  consuming  the  crop ;  it  will  be,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  hold  over  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  straw  to  litter  the  cattle  during  the 
summer  season,  as  the  manure  collected  in 
this  manner  is  one  of  the  many  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  green  crops. — 
The  stock  should  be  particularly  attended  to 
at  the  commencement  of  this  change,  as  they 
are  subject  to  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  if  allowed  too  great  a  quantity  of 
this  nutritious  food  :  they  should  also  get 
a  proportion  of  hay,  or  some  dry  food,  to 
correct  any  bad  effects  that  might  arise  from 
the  green  clover,  and  they  should  be  watered 
regularly  twice  a  day  in  dry  weather,  and  in 
moist  weather  once.  Many  farmers  cut  the 
hay  and  straw  for  this  purpose,  both  for 
horses  and  cattle,  and  others  steam  the  hay  for 
them,  conceiving  that  it  goes  farther,  and  is 
more  wholesome.  Mr.  Curwen  is  satisfied 
that  all  kinds  of  fodder,  both  for  working 
horses  and  cattle  should  be  steamed,  and  has 
experienced  that  all  cattle  are  more  healthy 
on  food  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  like- 
wise that  much  fodder  is  saved.  It  has  also 
been  ascertained,  that  horses  thit  have  not 
throve  on  green  food  given  in  the  ordinary 
way,  have  been  brought  into  good  condition 
by  cutting  this  food,  and  mixing  some  cut 
hay  or  straw  among  it-  This  practice  is  cer- 
tafnly  worth  the  attention  of  every  farmer 
who  is  extensive  in  tillage,  as  the  expense  of 
keeping  horses  at  grass  is  very  heavy,  inde- 
pendent, of  their  not  being  able  to  endure 
near  tl/e  work  as  when  fed  with  cut  soil  and 

*  I  was  inform«d  by  a  very  intelligent  farmer,  who  had 
cultivated  clover  with  great  success,  that  on  a  clover  ley, 
which  he  had  mown  twice  for  two  years  successively,  he  had 
a  better  crop  of  wheat  than  on  an  adjoining  field  cf  a  si- 
milar sdil,  which  had  been  prepared  by  summer  fallowing. 
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hay.  The  manure  also  accumulated  in  this 
manner  is  of  far  superior  quality  than  any 
that  could  be  made  by  foddering  cattle  in  the 
winter  months. 

If  cattle  are  allowed  to  range  indiscrimi- 
nately through  a  clover  field,  exclusive  of 
the  waste  that  must  consequently  follow,  many 
accidents  may  happen  from  their  eating  too 
greedily  :  it  would  be,  therefore,  prudent, 
until  they  become  accustomed  to  this  luxuri- 
ant feeding,  to  have  them  carefully  herded, 
and  only  allowed  to  remain  in  the  clover  un- 
til they  have  sufficiently  filled  themselves,  and 
then  changed  to  an  adjoining  pen  or  pasture 
field  to  ruminate  ;  in  this  manner  they  may  be 
changed  alternately,  as  often  as  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary. 

To  save  it  for  Hay. — The  crop  should  be 
mown  when  in  full  blossom,  and  let  remain 
in  the  swarth  twenty-four  hours;  it  should 
then  be  turned,  breaking  the  swarth  as  little 
as  possible  ;  on  the  third  day  after  cutting, 
if  the  weather  be  favourable,  and  the  crop 
not  very  heavy,  it  may  be  raised  into  small 
grass  cocks,  made  loose  to  admit  the  air  thro' 
them  :  these  must  be  re-made  the  next  day, 
and  if  in  this  state  they  are  likely  to  become 
too  dry,  they  may  be  formed  into  cocks  of  a 
larger  size — three  or  four  of  them  may  be 
put  together.  Mr.  Curvven  recommends  ty- 
ing the  clover  into  small  bundles,  and  plac- 
ing them  together  like  stooks  of  corn.  This, 
in  changeable  weather,  is  a  safe  practice,  and 
prevents  the  necessity  of  stirring  the  crop 
too  often,  which  must  be  the  case  according 
to  the  general  practice  in  a  wet  season,  and 
by  which  it  is  too  much  dried,  and  loses  its 
succulcncy  and  colour.  In  the  bundles  it 
will  soak  by  degrees,  and,  should  the  weather 
become  very  wet,  it  can  be  further  preserved 
by  capping.  It  is  necessary  here  to  remark 
that  all  artificial  grasses  are  more  difficult  to 
make  into  hay,  in  consequence  ofaheir  weight 
and  succulcncy,  than  natural  grasses,  as  they 
require  a  longer  time  and  a  more  favourable 
season  to  save  them,  therefore  should  not  be 
cut  for  this  purpose  in  moist  weather.  If 
broken  out  on  the  field,  their  juices  would  be 
dried  up  before  it  would  be  safe  to  collect 
them ;  and  if  gathered  too  soon  they  would 
heat  in  the  ricks,  and  their  colour  and  quality 
would  be  much  injured. — Burroughs  on 
Green  crops.        (  To  be  continued.J 
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FLAX 

UN  DRESSED. 

Mngla  ltd. 

Scotland. 

Gt.  Britain. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

1818... 

...426,258 

1822... 

..  ..250,585... 

An  account  of  the  number  of  ships,  with  the 
,  amount  of  their  tonnage,  engaged  in  the 
cod  and  herring  fisheries  in  each  of  the 
four  years  preceding  the  1st  of  Januarv, 
1824. 

Cod  and  Ling.  JTerriugs.  ' 

Ships.      Tons.       Ships.  Ions. 

Year  C  1821 ...  103. ..3,760...  43...  1,829 
endingj  1822...  79. ..2,711...  49. ..1,651 

5th  \  1823...  61. ..2,236...  99  . .3,357 
April,  (  1824...  68  ..2,146... 129. ..4,19S 

The  above  return  applies  only  to  vessels 
that  have  prosecuted  the  fisheries  with  a  via-w 
to  the  bounties  allowed  by  law. 
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PRICES  IN  DERRY. 

Oatmeal, 

14 

0  to 

15 

0 

per  cwt  uf 

Oats, 

0 

10  - 

I 

0 

Barley, 

0 

0  ~ 

0 

*  per  stone. 

New  Potatoes 

0 

3  » 

0 

4 

Beef, 

0 

3  ~ 

0 

7 

Mutton, 

0 

3  * 

0 

5 

*  per  pound. 

Veal, 

0 

5  „ 

0 

7 

Butter, 

0 

8  ~ 

0 

10 

per  pound  of  "18  st.u 

Old  Flax, 

36 

0  ~ 

45 

0 

per  cwt.  undivusnd* 

New,  (crop  1821,) 

40 

0  „ 

52 

(( 

per  do.  do. 

t'ioe  hank  yarn 

2 

9  - 

3 

4 

Four,  do. 

do. 

2 

7  - 

2 

10  ( 

•per  spangle. 

Three,  do. 

do. 

2 

8  - 

2 

11  | 

One,  do. 

do. 

2 

0  - 

2 

*1 
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ON  THE  SALMON  FISHERIES. 

(By  Sir  Humphry  Davy.) 

1,  There  are  two  species  of  thegenus  Sahnn, 
caught  in  the  Salmon  fisheries  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  first  Sal  mo  Salar,  is 
by  far  the  most  important,  as  an  article  of 
food  and  commerce,  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  second,  Salmo  Eriox,  by  its  greater  size 
when  of  the  same  age,  by  possessing  a  smaller, 
mid  more  pointed  head,  a  more  slender 
tail,  a  greater  diameter  in  proportion  to  its 
length,  fewer  and  smaller  spots,  and  other 
characteristic  marks  well  known  to  the  water 
clrst,  but  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  de- 
s-cribe. 

The  sfdmo  salar  is  the  common  salmon  ; 
the  salmo  eriox  is  known  by  different  names  in 
different  districts  such  as  salmon  peal,  sewen, 
bull  trout,  but  its  most  correct  appellation  is 
sea  trout. 

These  tw??  species,  when  of  the  same  size, 
are  sometimes  confounded  by  ignorant  per- 
sons; but  without  minute  examination,  they 
are  easily  distinguished  by  an  experienced  eye. 
There  is  a  very  remarkable  difference  in  their 
habits  ;  the  stomach  of  the  sea  trout  is  gene- 
rally found  full  at  the  time  of  its  migration 
from  the  sea,  while  that  of  the  salmon  is  as  ge- 
nerally empty. 

2.  Fishes  in  general  multiply  their  species 
by  eggs,  which  are  impregnated  out  of  the 
body.;  and  which  require  the  contact  of  wa- 
ter saturated  with  air  to  render  them  produc- 
tive. 

Fishes  that  spawn  either  in  the  sea  or  in 
lakes,  almost  always  come  to  the  shallows,  and 
depqsUc  their  eggs  upon  vegetables,  which  by 
their  agency  keep  the  water  saturated  with  air, 
and  their  season  of  breeding  is  in  general 
that  of  most  animals,  in  the  spring  ;  but  the 
jsalmo  genus  (I  speak  of  those  individuals  be- 
longing to  it,  the  habits  of  which  are  well 
known)  multiply  their  species  in  winter ;  and 
they  require  running  water  for  this  purpose, 
■water  saturated  with  air.  It  has  been  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  M.  Jacobi,  that  the  egg 


of  a  salmon  or  trout  impregnated,  will  not 
produce  a  fish  in  still  unchanged  water \j£nd 
that  for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  confrjfctly 

washed  by  fresh  portions  of  water,  in  asjflpid 
stream  or  under  a  fall. 

3.  These  circumstances  show  the  necessity 
for  that  wonderful  instinct  of  the  salnon, 
which  preparatory  to  the  breeding  sej  son, 
quit  the  sea,  and  make  their  way  through  ra- 
pids, over  falls,  and  through  great  lakes  to  the 
upper  parts  of  rivers,  where  their  eggs  may 
be  deposited  in  a  pure  aerated  water. 

The  salmon  requiring  much  food,  and  de- 
positing a  large  quantity  of  spawn  generally 
occupies  large  rivers,  having  a  number  of  tri- 
butary streams.  The  sea  trout  on  the  con- 
trary, though  found  in  large  rivers  is  more 
common  in  small  ones,  and  scarcely  ever  pene- 
trates so  far  into  the  interior  as  salmon. — 
Sometimes  indeed,  in  very  small  streams,  it 
deposites  its  spawn  almost  close  to  the  set ..  in 
•gravel,  where  the  stream  meets  ^  wave  at 
high  water  mark. 

The  different  habits  of  the  salmon  and  sea 
trout  are  well  demonstrated  in  the  Moy  near 
Ballina,  in  Ireland.  There  is  a  large  pile  in 
this  river  close  to  the  town,  and  below  the 
fall  a  considerable  stream  joins  the  Moy. — 
The  salmon  leap  this  fall  ;  the  sea  trout  al- 
most all  spawn  in  the  smaller  stream,  a  few 
miles  from  the  sea. 

4*.  Salmon  begin  to  ran  up  rivers  general- 
ly in  March  and  continue  migrating  from  the 
sea  till  October  or  November  ;  but  in  the 
early  spring,  there  are  few  in  motion.  In 
June  and  July  they  migrate  in  great  number, 
and  so  in  August  and  September,  but  this  de- 
pends upon  the  seasons,  and  particularly  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  river  ;  the  large  fish 
seldom  leave,  except  in  floods,  unless  late  in 
the  year,  and  the  one  year  old  fish  are  almost 
always  abundant  in  large  rivers  in  July.  The 
sea  trout  in  respect  to  their  breeding  season, 
agree  with  salmon ;  but  the  period  of  their 
migration  is  usually  later,  particularly  in  small 
rivers. 

The  fish  that  come  soonest  into  the  water 
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breed  first :  salmon  have  been  known  to  spawn 
in  the  end  of  October — I  have  seen  them  full 
of  ova,  even  in  March.  It  is  stated,  that  the 
eggs  produce  young  ones  in  about  6  weeks; 
and  the  young  fish,  when  they  have  reached 
the  size  of  smelts,  take  the  opportunity  of  the 
first  flood  to  go  to  the  sea  or  brackish  water. 
Their  great  migration  downward  is  in  March, 
April,  and  the  beginning  of  May. 

There  is  much  reason  for  believing  that 
the  young  salmon  do  not  immediately  go  far 
from  the  river  into  the  sea :  for  in  August  and 
September  a  fish  exactly  resembling  them  in 
form,  and  from  10  to  14  inches  long  (called 
wnitlings  and  whitings)  without  visible  ova  or 
spermatic  secretion,  are  found  in  salmon  ri- 
vers, a  mile  or  two  from  the  sea,  and  which 
return  to  the  sea  without  attempting  a  further 
migration.  This  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  glim- 
mering of  that  instinct  which  the  next  year, 
when  they  are  fit  for  propagation,  carries  them 
with  an  irresistible  impulse,  into  fresh  water, 
and  to  the  most  remote  sources  of  it.  The 
salmon  of  15  or  18  months  old  is  called  in 
Scotland  grilse.  Grilses  differ  in  size  proba- 
bly from  their  different  aotes  :  those  spawned 
iirst,  under  foumiun  ch cuinstances,  being  ot 
the  largest  size. 

The  female  nth  in  spawning,  deposiles  her 
eggs  slowly  on  gravel  ^  the  male  sheds  a  white 
seminal  liquid  on  them,  and  'poth  fish  cover 
the  "eggs  with  gravel.  The  male  is  most  ac- 
tive in  this  operation,  which  hardens  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  mouth,  and  bends  it  into  the 
form  of  a  hook. 

As  soon  as  the  fish  have  spawned,  they  be- 
gin to  move  toward*  the  sea,  and  take  advan- 
tage, after  they  have  somewhat  recovered  their 
weakness,  to  escape  by  the  first  floods,  in  Fe- 
bruary or  March.  The  grjlfce  that  has  soawm 
ed,  after  returning  from  the  sea  is  called  a 
salmon.  The  growth  of  salmon,  in  the  sea  h 
not  accurately  known,  btrf  they  seem  to  dou- 
ble their  weight  in  a  season. 

5.  There  is  a  general  complaint  of  the 
diminution  of  salmon  in  the  fisheries.  In  tkJ 
Thames  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  and 
even  in  the  Avon,  the  Severn,  and  the  Trend 
j:  is  becoming  comparatively  a  scarce  fish. — 
'I  he  great  northern  fisheries,  and  the  Irish 
fisheries,  are  mu'jh  lew  productive  than  for- 
merly. 


The  simple  remedies  for  this  national  evil 
are  : 

1.  To  suffer  more  fish  to  spawn,  and  fish 
of  all  ages  and  sizes. 

2.  To  prevent  any  fish  from  being  killed 
in  rivers,  after  spawning. 

3.  To  prevent  the  young  salmon,  or  sal- 
mon fry  from  being  killed. 

As  salmon  and  salmon  trout,  belong  in 
fact,  to  the  river  in  which  they  were  spawned, 
and  as  each  variety  of  salmon  or  salmon 
trout,  affects  a  particular  river,  and  always  re- 
turns to  it  ;  and  as  the  old  law  of  the  coun- 
try was  framed  upon  this  principle,  salmon 
fisheries  never  having  been  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  coast,  all  stake  fishings  should 
be  abolished,  as  they  enable  persons  having 
no  interest  in  the  river,  to  cut  off  almost  en- 
tirely the  supply  of  fish  ;  for  salmon  do  not 
go  far  out  into  the  sea,  and  always  return 
along  the  coast,  scenting  out  as  it  were,  their 
own  river  :  and  a  strong  net  put  across  an 
estuary  might  destroy  in  one  year,  the  whole 
fishery  of  a  river. 

No  cruives  or  wears  preventing  the  run- 
ning up  of  fibh  should  be  allowed  ;  that  U  to 
say  no  close  ones,  but  there  should  always 
be  a  free  passage  for  fish,  so  that  early  fish 
maygoupas  well  as  kite  fish. 

No  burning  should  be  allowed  in  a  river, 
by  which  all  spawning  fish  may  be  destroyed. 

Nets  should  be  limited  to  a  certain  size,  so 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  sweep  a  river* 

No  angling  should  be  allowed  in  salmon 
rivers  till  May,  and  not  after  October. 

The  period  of  close  time  should  be  extend* 
ed. 


On  the  Cultivation  and  adtantages  of  Green 
Crops,  fyc. 

( Continued  from  page  336. ) 

In  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
when  making  their  ricks,  of  clover  hay,  they 
put  layers  of  oaten  straw  or  old  dry  hay 
through  them  which  absorbs  the  superfluous 
moisture  of  the  clover,  and  converts  the  straw 
into  nutritious  food  for  cattle  ;  it  is  likewise 
a  judicious  practice,  to  prevent  the  rick  from 
heating  too  much.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to 
a9s*rt,  that  clover  hay  should  not  be  permitted 
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io  heat— far  from  it,  for  it  is  generally  consi- 
dered that  it  is  neither  nutritious  nor  whole- 
some ibr  black  cattle  if  it  does  not  heat  to  a 
certain  degree.  Clover  hay,  however,  is  not 
As  good  for  horses  as  it  is  for  cattle,  but  when 
intended  for  them  it  would  be  of  much  ser- 
vice to  sprinkle  it  with  salt,  either  when  mak- 
ing the  rick  or  before  they  are  fed  with  it. — 
They  will,  however,  -  thrive  well  on  it  when 
given  by  soiling,  but,  it  is  not  so  strengthen- 
ing or  good  for  them  as  green  vetches. 

To  save  it  for  Seed.—  The  first  crop  should 
be  mown  for  hay,  and  the  land  kept  clear  of 
n  eeds  during  thtf  growth  of  the  second  crop, 
which  is  jhe  most  proper  to  save 'for  seed,,  as 
the  $'#v^nera!ly  grows  too  luxuriant,  and 
wiir'n^^duc^  a  plump  or  sound  grain. — 
r\Vtihtjri\ie  Ifeedi-s  sufficiently  ripe  it  should  be 
*ut;  with  the' 'scathe  in  dry  weather,  and  when 
rY$t>Kv?dj  brought  home  and  ricked ;  in  this 
j*4|*$}i6tt Uf' rem ai n  some  time  to  soak  and 
Vi  .iHkV) » otherwise  it  would  be  difficult  to  thresh, 
fc,od  *rmch  i>f  the  seed  would  remain  in  the 
buils'v'  the  saving  this  grass  for  seed 
counteraCitjj  the  advantages  which  the  land 
would  .  deH*  e  from  it,  as  a  green  crop,  I 
would  not  recommend  this  practice  except  on 
rich  soils  :*  but  should  the  crop  be  saved  for 
feed,  the  field  should  be  ploughed  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  clover  is  taken  off,  and  pre- 
pared afterwards  for  wheat  or  oats  according 
to  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  soil. — This  is 
what  is  termed  in  many  counties  in  England, 
a  "  pen  fallow,"  on  which  a  crop  of  wheat 
generally  follows.  But  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  there  is  no  mode  of  treatment  by  which 
the  land  is  less  benefited  by  a  clover  crop  than 
when  it  is  saved  for  seed,  as  it  must  give  two 
crops  to  the  scythe  without  receiving  any  re- 
turn whatever  from  the  droppings  of  cattle. 
Besides  in  the  effort  to  bring  the  seed  to  ma- 
turity, the  root  of  the  clover  plant,  which  is 
a  great  part  of  the  vegetable  matter  which  re- 
mains after  yielding  the  seed,  is  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  decayed  leaves  of  the  clover,  it 
may  be  said,  is  the  only  return  which  the  land 
receives  during  the  progress  of  vegetation. — 

*  All  plants  that  remain  for  seed  impoverish  the  soil 
more  or  less,  according  to  their  quality.  All  white  crops, 
such  as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  &c.  draw  most  of  their  vegeta- 
tion from  the  soil :  white  peas,  vetches,  and  all  leguminous 
plants  are  chiefly  fed  by  the  atmosphere,  therefore  land  ia 
general  is  much  less  injured  by  growing  the  latter  crops  for 
tony  purpose,  than  it  is  the  former. 
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Red  clover  should  not  be  sown  on  thp  same 
field  too  often  :  once  in  eight  or  ten  years 
will  be  sufficient.  By  such  arrangement  the 
differents  parts  of  the  farm  can  go  through  a 
regular  rotation  of  crops,  and  no  one  part  of 
the  lands  in  particular  devoted  to  the  same 
repetition  of  exhausting  crops.  Can  any  ra- 
tional man,  acquainted  with  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  this  system,  allow  his  lands  to 
be  tossed  backwards  and  forwards  in  unpro- 
fitable labour,  under  the  idea  that  he  is  im- 
proving the  soil,  uhen  he  can  improve  it  still 
more,  and  improve  his  own  -pocket  likewise, 
by  growing  a  green  crop.  \V  ill  not  the  sound 
reasonings  of  experienced  agriculturists,  or 
the  practice  of  the  intelligent  farmer  convince 
him  of  his  errors  :  or  is  he  still  determined  to 
remain  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  encoiflbged 
by  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  or  har- 
dened into  ignorance  by  the  obstinacy  of  his 
neighbour  ?  If  poverty  be  his  plea,  I  answer, 
by  this  system  his  pocket  will  be  materially 
benefited.  If  badness  of  soil  be  his  argu- 
ment, I  repeat,  by  this  mode  of  culture  alone 
it  can  be  cheaply  and  effectually  improved. 


PRESERVING  POTATOES. 

To  prevent  fermentation,  and  to  preserve 
them  from  losing  their  original  fine  and 
pleasant  flavour,  Mr.  C.  Whiting  proposes 
to  pack  potatoes  in  casks  while  digging  from 
the  ground,  and  to  have  the  casks,  when  the 
potatoes  are  piled  in  them,  filled  up  with  sand 
or  earth,  taking  care  that  it  is  done  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  that  all  vacant  spaces  in  the 
cask  are  filled  up  by  the  earth  or  sand  :  the 
cask,  thus  packed,  holds  as  many  potato*:, 
as  it  would  without  the  earth  or  sand  used  in 
the  packing;  and  as  the  vacant  spaces  of  the 
cask  of  potatoes  so  packed  are  filled,  the  air 
is  totally  excluded,  and  cannot  act  on  the 
potatoes  ;  and  consequently,  no  fermentation 
can  take  place.  He  says,  he  sailed  from 
New  York  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  took 
two  hundred  barrels  of  potatoes  packed — 
and,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  that  the  potatoes 
had  preserved  all  their  original  sweetness  cf  . 
flavour,  and  were  as  good  as  when  first  dug  ; 
having  undergone  no  fermentation,  nor  being 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  bilge  or 
close  air  of  the  ship.  This  is  evidently  a 
very  important,  economical,  and  con::::. frc 
discovery. 
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REVIEW  OF  A  JOURNAL 

Of  a  Horticultural  in  Tour  some  parts  of  Flanders,  Hol- 
land, and  the  North  of  France,  in  the  Autumn  of  1817, 
by  a  Deputation  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society-. 

The  following  notices  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  will,  we  think,  be  entertaining  to 
our  readers;  and  we  would  request  their  at- 
tention, in  particular,  to  the  raising  of  clover- 
seed,  which  it  appears  from  the  note  of  the 
authors,  as  well  as  from  other  authorities,  has 
been  successfully  effected  in  this  country. 

"  In  the  course  of  our  evening  walk,  we 
were  attracted  by  a  novel  appearance  in  hus- 
bandry; the  labours  of  the  seed-time  and  the 
harvest  seeming  here  to  be  united  and  con- 
temporaneous. We  entered  a  field  of  luxu- 
riant rye,  part  of  which  remained  uncut,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  which  had  been  cut 
down  this  morning,  (12th  August.)  The 
crop  had  been  carried  aside  ;  well-rotted  dung 
had  been  pretty  liberally  laid  on  the  stubble  ; 
the  Flemish  plough  was  now  at  work ;  and, 
to  complete  this  picture  of  industry  and  ex- 
pedition, a  man  was  actually  engaged  in  sow- 
ing knollen  (turnips)  on  the  ploughed  portions 
of  the  same  field  from  which  the  rye-crop 
had  been  reaped  in  the  morning.  In  this  fa- 
vourable climate  and  early  soil,  the  Flemish 
farmers  very  frequently  raise  two  crops  in  the 
year  on  the  same  field  ;  the  latter  being  ge- 
nerally some  kind  of  green  crop  for  their  cat- 
tle, such  as  reap  or  rape,  (brassica  napus) 
sown  for  the  sake  of  the  leaves,  and  spurie  or 
corn-spurry  (spergula  arvensis  var.)  In  Scot- 
land, two  crops  in  the  season  can  seldom  be 
accomplished.  If,  however  the  alacrity  which 
we  here  witnessed  were  imitated,  turnips 
might  sometime3  follow  early  potatoes.  Tur- 
nip seed  may  undoubtedly  be  sown  with  suc- 
cess late  in  the  season,  not  only  in  the  end  of 
July,  but  even  the  middle  of  August;  by  which 
time  early  potatoes  might,  in  general,  be  pro- 
fitably removed.  The  common  white  and 
yellow  turnips  would  be  proper  for  this  crop; 
the  Swedish  turnip  would  not  have  time  to 
come  forward.  Late  sown  turnips,  it  may  be 
remarked,  are  not  only  exempt  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  fly  (the  feeding  season  of  the  ani- 
mal being  past,)  but  it  has  been  observed 
that,  on  account  of  their  more  vigorous  state 
in  November,  they  withstand  the  winter  frosts 
much  better  than  those  sown  early,  proving 
equally  hardy  as  the  Swedish  turnip. 


"The  plough  here  used  was  light,  and  was, 
held  with  the  left  hand  alone  of  the  plough- 
man ;  it  turned  over  the  surface  merely  ;  out 
the  soil  being  naturally  shallow,  there  seemed 
no  motive  for  deep  ploughing,  and  at  any 
rate  a  slight  furrow  was  sufficient  for  a  second 
crop.  The  kind  of  wheat  cultivated  is  the 
common  winter  sort,  (triticum  hibernum)  and 
also  the  red  wheat  (T.  turgidum.)  Spelt,  or 
the  wheat  raised  by  the  ancient  Romans  (T. 
Spelta)  is  likewise  sown  in  a  few  places ;  the 
flour  of  this  last  is  fine,  and  is  said  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  pastry.  Some  of  the  old  pasture 
meadows  have  a  rich  clothing  of  grass,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  poa  trivialis,  pratensis,  and 
annua,  interspersed  sometimes  with  large  tufts 
of  Cyperus  longus. 

"  We  are  now  in  the  country  where  the 
great  purple  trefoil,  or  broad  clover  (trifoli- 
um  pratense  var.)  was  originally  cultivated.— - 
It  is  here  called  meersche  klaveren,. or  marsh 
clover,  because  it  is  found  to  succeed  best  in 
their  moistest  fields.  We  saw  some  rich 
meadows,  from  which  two  crops  or  cuttings, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  high,  have  already 
been  taken,  and  which  would  soon  yield  a 
third.  These  fields  were  manured  with  Dutch 
ashes,  which  are  considered  as  extremely  ad- 
vantageous to  a  clover  crop,  and  are  brought 
in  vessels  from  Rotterdam,  by  the  industrious 
farmers  of  this  country. .  Much  broad  clover- 
seed  is  saved  in  Flanders,  and  exported  to  the 
more  northern  parts  of  Europe.  When  a 
crop  of  seed  is  wished  for,  the  field  is  only 
once  cut  for  green  food  to  cows,  and  the  se- 
cond growth  is  allowed  to  come  to  maturity. 
In  favourable  seasons,  the  seed  is  often  pro- 
duced in  Scotlaud;  but  it  has  generally  been 
found  difficult  to  separate  it  from  the  husk, 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  proper  machine  for 
the  purpose,  which,  however,  might  easily  be 
procured.  In  such  districts  as  East  Lothian, 
and  the  Carses  of  Gowrie  and  Falkirk,  the 
farmers  might,  very  generally,  save  their  own 
clover- seed,,  merely  by,  railing  off  with  a 
moveable  fence,  and  reserving  uncut,  an 
8th  or  a  10th  of  an  acre  of  the  first  crop;  or,  if 
the  second  crop  is  thought  to  be  more  proli- 
fic in  heads  and  firmer  in  the  stalk,  by  cut- 
ting the  first  crop  from  that  portion  of  the 
field  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.* 

•  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  sample 
of  broad  cloverseed,  savtxt  from  a  :iecond  crop,  by  Messrs  j 
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«  Notwithstanding  the  distance  at  which 
we  had  now  left  the  sea,  plantago  coronopus, 
or  bucks-horn  plantain,  which  with  us  is  a 
maritime  plant,  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the 
pathways.  This,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  regard- 
ed on  the  Continent  as  one  of  the  small  sa- 
lad herbs,  although  it  is  entirely  neglected 
by  us.  Sweet-flag,  (acorus  calamus)  water- 
violet,  (hottonia  palustris)  and  frog's  bit,  (hy- 
drocharis  morsus  ranse)  plants  not  found  in 
Scotland,  and  not  very  general  in  England, 
abounded  in  almost  all  the  ditches  ;  the  latter 
only  was  in  flower." 

The  culture  of  the  hyacinth  has  been  hi- 
therto imperfectly  understood  in  this  coun- 
try, and  its  bulbs  are  annually  imported  at 
considerable  expense.  With  a  liberality 
not  often  met  with  in  the  way  of  trade,  Messrs. 
Kreps  and  Co.  florists  at  Haarlem,  present- 
ed the  deputation  with  a  pamphlet,  "con- 
taining an  account  of  their  method  of  culti- 
vating hyacinths."  The  compost  used  con- 
sists of  two-sixth  parts  of  grey  sand,  two- 
sixths  of  well  rotted  cow  dung*  one-sixth  of 
tanner's  bark,  reduced  to  earth,  one-sixth  of 
tree-leaves,  also  well  rotted  :  this  compost 
to  be  turned  over  once  a  month  for  a  twelve^ 
month,  previous  to  its  bejng  used :  but  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  particular 
directions  respecting  the  culture  of  this  ele- 
gant flower;  As  a  proof  of  the  demand  for 
Dutch  bulbs  it  is  given  as  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Eldering,.  an  eminent  florist  near  Haarlem,, 
that  "  about  100  English  acres  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  (Haarlem)  occupied  in  pro- 
ducing the  different  kinds  of  bulbous,  and 
tuberous  flower  roots." 

In  this  country,  the  supply  of  pears,  for  at 
least  eight  months  in  the  year,  either  for  des- 
sert, or  baking,  is  very  scanty  ;  the  following 
method,  therefore,  of  preserving  pears  for 
stewing,  may  be  worthy  of  attention.  "  The 
fruit,  shortly  after  being  gathered,  is  carefully 
peeled  with  a  knife,  and  is  then,  without  far- 
ther preparation,  dried  in  an  oven ;  it  be- 

Miller,  At  New-house,-  near  North  Berwick,  Haddington- 
shire, eqwal  in  quality  to  any  imported  seed.  On  showing 
the  sample  to  eminent  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  at  Edin- 
burgh, who  deal  very  extensively  in  the  article,  they  re- 
garded it  as  excellent  Dutch  seed,  and  declared  that  it  was 
more  plump  and  shining  than  any  which  they  had  lately 
seen  Instead  of  mowing  and  threshing  the  whole  straw, 
women  and  children  were  employed  by  Messrs.  Miller  to 
pluck  the  brown  or  ripe  heads,  and  one  person  was  able 
ihu*  to  collect  aboiU  Sib.  of  seed  daily. 


comes  shrivelled,  brown,  and  hard,  and  will, 
in  this  state,  keep  good  for  several  years." — 
When  stewed,  "  they  swell  to  a  considerable 
size."  The  pear,  thus  treated  by  Mr.  Schee- 
vogt,  is  called  the  "  foppen  pear ;"  but  there 
are  doubtless  many  varieties  of  pears  which 
might  be  stored  in  the  same  manner. 

To  the  breeders  of  short  horns,  kyloes,  or 
west  highland  cattle,  the  characteristics  of  a 
tulip  breeder  may  appear  trifling;  but  it 
should  be  recollected,  that  fancy  has  often 
stamped  a  value  on  one  of  these  bulbs,  supe- 
rior to  any  thing  we  have  heard  of  being  ob- 
tained for  the  finest  bull  or  cow  in  Britain. 

ON  MUSTARD. 


(From  the  Ulster  Farmer  and  Mechanic.) 

Sir — As  I  conceive  the  Ulster  Farmer  and 
Mechanic  is  calculated  to  render  great  ser- 
vice to  this  country,  by  disseminating  useful 
information  among  our  agriculturists,  I  am 
therefore  desirous  of  contributing  towards  it 
whatever  may  tend  to  promote  so  desirable 
an  object.  Having  met  with  the  following 
remarks  upon  the  cultivation  of  mustard,  I 
think  they  may  deserve  the  attention  of  some 
of  our  Ulster  farmers.  They  were  some 
years  ago,  submitted  to  the  Navan  Farming 
Society,  and  ten  guineas  were  then  ordered 
to  be  given  in  premiums  for  the  growth  of 
this  article.  L.  M. 

The  seed  of  mustard  which  is  generally 
cultivated  as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  di- 
vided into  two  kinds — the  white  and  the 
brown.  The  latter,  from  various  reasons,  is 
of  much  more  value  than  the  former,  but 
more  particularly  as  it  will  bring  at  market 
one  guinea  a  barrel  more  than  the  former — 
the  average  of  the  one  being  three  guineas,  of 
the  other  two  guineas  a  barrel.  This  differ- 
ence in  the  value  arises  from  the  quality  of 
the  brown  mustard  when  manufactured  being 
far  superior  in  sauces,  and  consequently  in 
higher  estimation  and  demand. 

Both  grow  wild  through  many  parts  of  the 
empire;  but,  by  cultivation,  this  article  has 
become  a  very  considerable  object  of  com- 
merce. That  sold  under  the  appellation  of 
Durham  mustard  is  of  the  brown  kind,  the 
plantvfrom  which  it  is  produced  seldom  grow- 
ing to  any  considerable  height;  of  the  othec 
kind,  the  plant,  when  at  perfect:  op,  is-  fre- 
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quently  double  the  height  of  the  former,  antf 
in  its  cultivation  requires  considerably  more 
space,  on  account  of  its  more  luxuriant 
growth. 

The  time  for  sowing  is  in  April,  and  it  ge- 
nerally arrives  at  perfection  in  about  four 
months,  provided  the  soil  and  treatment  be 
conformably  to  the  nature  of  the  plant. — 
From  this,  in  many  instances,  considerable 
convenience  arises,  as  it  may  hp  sown  later 
than  any  corn  crop,  and  is  so  soon  onf  the 
ground  as  to  give  place  to  a  winter  crop  to 
succeed.  The  soil  suited  to  mustard  is  a  f?ch 
friable  loam,  and  must  undergo  good  tillage 
from  regular  ploughing  and  harrowing  in  or- 
der to  secure  success — hence,  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  potatoes  are  cultivated  on 
so  large  a  scale,  this  crop  must  succeed  admir* 
ablv,  as  no  previous  tillage  can  be  better 
suited  to  mustard  than  what  necessarily  arises 
from  the  growth  of  this  useful  root.  If  the 
soil  is  not  rich  the  crop  will  not  succeed  ; 
hence  Mr  Young  concludes  that  few  farmers 
have  soil  that  answers  for  mustard — that  is,  in 
respect  to  England  ;  but  in  this  country  this 
observation  cannot  hold  good,  for  reasons  ve- 
ry obvious  to  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
general  nature  of  the  soil  in  most  of  our  til- 
lage counties.  Young  says,  it  is  common  to 
take  three  or  four  crops  running  ;  but  this 
practice,  were  we  to  reason  from  analogy, 
must  ultimately  be  pernicious  and  unprofita- 
ble. 

When  the  soil  is  duly  prepared  by  previ- 
ous ploughing  and  harrowing,  so  as  to  render 
it  as  fine  as  if  prepared  for  flax,  sow  in  the 
seed  broad-cast,  in  the  quantity  of  from  four 
to  five  pottles  an  acre  ;  or  in  a  much  less 
quantity  wh?n  sown  with  the  drill  machine. 
The  latter  practice  to  be  preferred,  as  horse 
hoeing  can  be  used  at  less  expense  than  hand 
hoeing,  which  is  in  a  great  degree  necessary, 
as  in  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  after  the 
plants  have  four  leaves,  and  a  second  time  in 
about  a  month  after,  leaving  the  plants  at  a 
sufficient  distance  to  come  to  perfection. 

The  produce  is  generally  from  six  to  nine 
barrels,  of  18  stone  each,  per  aero,  for  which 
there  is,  at  all  times,  a  brisk  and  ready  mar- 
ket, the  buyers  requiring  a  constant  supply  to 
keep  the  machinery  at  work,  which  is  neces- 
■  ary  to  the  perfect  manufacture  of  this  com- 
modity. 


The  progress  of  its  growth,  when  fairly- es- 
tablished, is  prosperous  and  luxuriant  ;  and, 
as  the  warmer  months  set  n,  it  tends  to  rip?* 
with  rapidity,  of  which  toe  cultivator  should 
be  watchful  when  the  pods'  turn  yellow,  ?*  it 
is  then  high  time  to  cut  it  down,  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  seed,  which  inevitably  follows 
a  neglect  of  attending  to  the  critica^  moment 
when  it  advances  to  maturity. 

When  cut,  ledge  it  for  a  day  or  tv/o,  nro- 
vided  the  weather  is  fine;  and  then  instantly 
bind  and  stack  it*  forming  the  stacks  of  a  co- 
nical shape,  and  covering  their  tops  with 
$edge;  pr  hay,  or  any  convenient  top-dVessing, 
to  preserve  the  seed  as  free  from  the  injuries 
of  mature  as  possible.  In  all  this  process, 
the  less  it  is  shook  the  better,  a*  every,  "even 
the  slightest  motion,"  rob*  the  pods'of  some 
grains. 

The  brown  seed,  or  more  prpperly  speak* 
ing,  the  black,  is  small,  fSenei  and  n  littia 
compressed,  having  an  scrrd  bitterish  ta>tcy 
and  very  pungent  smell  when  reduced  to  pon- 
der. Its  cultivation  is  much  the -same  a*  the 
white,  but  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  sown 
per  acre,  is  much  less,  being  from  t«  two 
pottles  and  a  half,  the  produce  arisin  , 
from,  from  five  to  seven  barrels  an  acre.  J\  r  cl 
as  the  seed  is  of  more  value  than  the  whit c, 
and  much  more  delicate  in  its  nature,  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  secure  the 
stacks  from  the  bad  effects  of  wet  weather, 
by  having  them  well  thatched  until  the  mo- 
ment of  thrashing,  which  is  com m only  exe- 
cuted in  the  field,  to  prevent  waste  from  car- 
riage. 

The  latter  grain  succeeds  remarkably  w<?U 
on  a  smart  gravelly  lime-stone  soil,  which 
must  be  in  good  heart,  free  from  dirt,  and 
having  undergone  the  necessary  tillage. 
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ON  CALCAREOUS  MANURES. 

(By  Dr.  Barry.) 

( From  the  Munster  Farmer 's  Magazine.) 
Dear  Sir,  , 

If  a  piece  of  lime-stone  be  weighed  before 
burning,  and  again  after  burning,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  lost  considerably  ;.  and  the  loss 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  lime- 
stone and  the  accuracy  of  the  burning  pro- 
test.   The  substance  expelled  by  means  of 
the  heat  was  first  ascertained  by  Dr.  Black, 
to  be  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid  gas  :  and  the 
quantity  of  if?  which  escapes  in  the  burning 
of  lime,  when  collected  and  weighed,  is  pre- 
cisely equal  to  the  difference  of  weight  be- 
tween lime-stone  and  quick  lime.    In  100 
parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  the  loss  in 
burning  will  be  4-4  ;  and  this  having  been  de- 
termined by  the  most  accurate  experiments, 
furnishes  a  criterion  which  may  be  of  the  ut- 
most advantage  in  examining  the  compara- 
tive purity  of  different  lime-stones.    For  in- 
stance let  a  piece  of  lime-stone  of  300  grains 
be  weighed  exactly,  and  burnt  in  a  strong 
fire  ;  let  it  be  weighed  again  upon  cooling, 
and  if  it  has  lost  44  per  cent,  or  132  grains, 
the  lime-stone  is  of  the  purest  kind  ;  but  as 
it  never  happens,  that  any  of  our  lime-stones 
are  so  pure  as  this,  in  any  two  given  specimens, 
the  one  which  has  lost  most  weight  in  burning 
90  as  to  come  nearest  to  this,  is  the  purest,  and 
the  quarry  from    whence  it  may  be  taken 
should  be  preferred.    Such  accuracy  may  be 
admissible  in  preparing  lime  for  building  pur- 
poses ,*  but  for  agricultural  uses,  the  propor- 
tion of  siliceous  sand  or  clay  to  be  found  in 
Jime-stone  deserves  no  consideration. 

There  is  anothor  mode  of  examining  sub- 
stances which  contain  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
is  more  generally  applicable,  and  is  so  simple 
that  it  may  be  resorted  to  by  persons  almost 
iouorant  of  chemistry.  The  carbonic  acid, 
which,  as  I  have  stated,  escapes  from  lime  in 
the  process  of  burning,  is  so  slightly  united 
with  it,  that  it  may  be  separated  by  any  of  the 
Mineral  acids.  Hence,  when  we  suspect  the 
existence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  any  sub- 
stance, if  it  is  first  powdered,  and  then  a  lit- 
tle spirit  of  sea  salt  diluted  with  water  pour- 
ed on  it,  the  fixed  air  is  disengaged,  and  oc- 
casions a  boiling  motion  called  effervescence, 


which  is  considered  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  carbonate  of  lime.  Any  Gentlemen,  par- 
ticularly, living  in  a  lime-stone  district  would 
do  well  to  examine  every  substance  resembling 
marl  or  gravel  by  this  criterion,  by  which  a 
mine  of  wealth,  hitherto  disregarded,  may 
be  laid  open  to  him.  Vinegar  would  answer 
equally  well  for  the  purpose  of  a  test :  but  if 
it  is  the  farmer's  intention  to  determine  the 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  any  sub- 
stance, he  must  have  recourse  to  the  muriatic 
acid  or  spirit  of  sei  salt.  The  whole  appa- 
ratus, necessary  for  this  experiment,  are  a 
bottle  of  the  acid,  a  glass  funnel,  some  filter- 
ing paper,  a  small  pestle  and  mortar,  and  a 
pair  of  accurate  scales,  with  a  series  of  weights 
descending  from  100  to  a  single  grain. — 
Such  an  as  possess  scales  for  weigh- 

ing g.;1,  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  of ■ 
any  use  in  their  original  destination,  will  do 
well  to  apply  them  to  this  purpose. 

The  filtering  paper  should  be  well  dried, 
and  formed  with  the  hand  so  as  to  fit  the  in- 
side of  the  glass  funnel. 

The  acid  should  be  diluted  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  thirds  of  water.  Substances  in- 
tended to  be  operated  upon  should  be  dried 
in  the  air,  and  kept  in  bottles  well  corked. — 
One  hundred  grains  appear  to  be  sufficient 
for  one  experiment. 

The  generality  of  farmers  are  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  principle  in  common  be- 
tween the  sea  sand  and  lime,  though  they 
have  a  slight  notion  of  some  remote  analogy 
between  lime-stone  gravel  or  marl  and  lime. 
Sea  sand,  however,  owes  the  entire  of  its  fer- 
tilizing properties  to  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  it  may  contain,  which  exists 
in  the  form  of  sea  shells,  sometimes  in  such  a 
state  of  reduction,  as  not  to  be  discoverable 
by  the  eye.  Suppose  then  it  is  intended  to 
ascertain  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  sea  shells,  in  a 
particular  sea  sand;  first,  weigh  100  grains 
of  the  sea  sand,  previously  powdered  finely 
in  a  mortar  ;  secondly,  weigh  the  filter  and 
enter  down  the  joint  weight  of  the  filter  and 
sea  sand  ;  thirdly,  having  poured  the  diluted 
acid  into  an  open  glass  vessel,  put  the  sea 
sand  by  little  and  little  into  it,  waiting  for  the 
cessation  of  the  effervescence  each  time,  be- 
fore *  tresh  quantity  is  thrown  im$  fourthly, 
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having  placed  the  filter,  weighed  as  above, 
in  the  glass  funnel,  and  the  latter  in  a  glass 
vessel  or  bottle,  pour  the  acid  containing  the 
sea  sand  slowly  into  the  filter;  and  having 
allowed  it  to  stand  a  short  time  after  the  acid, 
holding  the  soluble  part  of  the  sea  sand  in 
combination  has  passed  through,  let  the  filter 
be  repeatedly  filled  with  water,  until  the  wa- 
ter passing  through  the  filter  ceases  to  have 
any  acid  taste  ;  lastly,  the  filter  is  to  be  slow- 
ly dried  by  the  fire,  and  weighed,  and  sub- 
tracting its  present  weight  from  the  joint 
weight  of  the  sea  sand  and  filter,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  the  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  or  of  shells  contained  in  one  hun- 
dred grains  of  the  sea  sand.  The  preference 
is  given  to  the  muriatic  acid  for  this  purpose, 
because  it  dissolves  the  lime  at  the  same  time 
that  it  disengages  the  fixed  air,  while  the  sul- 
phuric acid  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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NORTH  WEST  OF  IRELAND  SOCIETY 

AT  LONDONDERRY— OCTOBER,  182*. 

Tuesday,  the  12th. 
The  Committee — 

1— To  receive  and  examine  the  Treasurer's  Accounts, 
and  Subscriptions  paid  and  outstanding 

2  To  receive  the  Reports  of  the  different  Branch  So- 
cieties, and  to  prepare  a  Scale  of  Premiums  for  the 
Society  and  its  Branches  for  the  ensuing  year. 


no  prepare  a  Rc  port  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee since  the  la&t  General  Meeting. 

Wednesday,  the  13th. 

The  Show  of  Horses,  Bulls,  Cows,  Heifers,  Tups, 
Ewes,  Swine,  Flax,  Butter,  and  Bonnets  in  imitation  of 
Leghorn,  for  the  different  Premiums  offered  by  the 
Society. 

Such  persons  as  intend  nhowing  Cattle  of  any  kind,  are 
requested  to  take  notice,  that  the  regulation,  requiring 
that  two  days'  notice  of  such  intention  be  given  to  the  S->- 
e  rotary,  will  be  strictly  enforced. 

General  Meeting — Thursday,  14th. 

1 —  To  elect  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Mem- 
ben  of  the  Committee,  in  room  of  ttiose  who  retire, 
agreeable  to  the  Regulations. 

2 —  To  receive  the  Report  of  the  Members  admitted 
wince  last  General  Meeting. 

J — To  receive  the  Report  of  the  Committ;c. 


4—  To  receive  Reports  from  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Branch  Societies  of  the  extent  and  population  of  their 
Districts,  and  to  regulate  the  same. 

5—  To  receive  a  statement  of  the  Funds  of  the  Society. 

6 —  To  take  into  oozisideration  a  communication  from  the 
Worshipful  the  Grocers'  Company  of  London,  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  an  Agricultural  Seminary  and  Experimental 
Farm  at  Grocers'  Hall,  and  the  Report  of  a  special  Com- 
mittee thereon,  and  to  take  such  proceedings  as  may  ap- 
pear advisable  to  the  Society  in  furtherance  thereof. 

7 —  To  enquire  into  the  proceedings  had  respecting  the 
proposed  Canal  from  Derry  to  Lough  Erne. 

8—  - To  consider  and  determine  the  Premiums  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

9 —  To  receive  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  adjudge  the  Premiums  offered  for  the  different  Sta- 
tistical Reports. 

10 —  To  receive  proposals  for  completing  a  General 
Statistical  Report  of  tl*e  North  West  District. 

11 —  To  receive  the  Report  of  the  Engineer  appointed 
to  complete  the  Survey  of  the  Coast  and  Harbours  of  the 
North  West  District. 

f'2 — To  receive  a  Report  of  the  Proceedings  had  to- 
wards procuring  a  Charter. 

13 — To  receive  a  Proposal  for  re-publishing  the  N.  W. 
Magazine,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  applications 
made  for  it. 

Committee  appointed  to  regulate  the  Show  of  Cattle,  <$c. 


The  Mayor, 

Sir  R.  Ferguson,  Bt. 

Mr.  Lyle,  of  Oaks. 


Mr.  R.  Smith, 
Mr.  Miller,  and 
Mr.  Foster. 


The  Society  will  dine  together  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  of  the  Meeting.  The 
different  Members  will  please  leave  their 
names  at  the  Bar  each  day  on  or  before  1 2 
o'clock,  under  a  fine  of  5s.  each. 

Committee  appointed  to  regulate  the  Dinner,  <£c. 
The  Mayor,  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart,  and  Mr.  Fenton. 

By  order,  J 
W.  MARSHALL,  Sec. 
The  Subscriptions  for  1824,  will  be  due  on  the  1st 
of  October  next. 

Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  lit.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  HiLL,  Bart,  in  the 
following  manner: — 

North  West  Society, 

Bt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 
Londonderry. 

Printed  for  the  N.  W.of  Ireland  Society  by  Moss.  Hempton, 
by  whom  Letter-press  ar.d  Copperplate  PnnUng  and 
Binding  are  neatly  and  expeditiously  executed,  ©» 
reasonable  terms, 
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BUTTER— TO  FARMERS. 


We  lay  before  our  Agricultural  Readers, 
To-day,  an  important  article  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  Butter,  written  by  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Aiton.  We  entreat  those  who  peruse  it,  to 
put  the  instructions  it  gives  to  the  test.  The 
character  of  Irish  butter  is  fast  rising  in  the 
English  market.  Let  our  farmers  persevere 
in  their  endeavours,  and  we  shall  soon  find 
the  boasted  Dutch  Butter  held  in  inferior  es- 
timation to  our  own. 

On  the  Making  and  Curing  of  Butter. 

Milk  is  of  all  other  substances  in  common 
use,  the  most  easily  affected  and  injured  by 
improper  treatment.  Not  only  does  the  least 
impurity  mixed  with  the  milk,  or  on,  the  milk- 
dUhes,  injure  iis  quality,  but  it  is  readily  hurt 
by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  by 
changes  of  the  weather,  as  well  as  by  noxious 
tfHuvia  arising  from  anything  placed  near  it. 
iu  a.  word,  cleanliness  and  pure  an:  ar£  ihsi 
sine  qua  non  of  good  dairy  produce. 

The  milk-house  ought  to  be  screened  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
to  be  roofed  with  turf  and  thatch,  and  by  no 
means  with  s!ates  or  tiles.  The  rays  of  the 
sun  should  never  be  allowed  to  enter  the  milk- 
house. 

The  cream  and  milk  should  be  passed  thro5 
a  sieve  or  search.  But  I  would  have  that  done 
when  the  cream  was  about  to  be  churned. 
If  it  is  strained  when  newly  drawn  from  the 
cow,  the  milk  is  hurt  by  agitation,  and  more 
exposed  to  the  air  than  is  necessary  ;  and 
every  chemist,  as  well  as  every  dairy  worn  an 
will  attest,  that  the  cream  always  rises  better 
when  the  milk  has  been  least  agitated,  and 
the  froth  raised  in  milking  preserved.  The 
froth,  raised  on  the  miik  by  a  good  milker, 
spreads  over  its  surface  in  the  coolers  (pro- 
vided the  milk  has  not  been  much  agitated), 
and  protects  the  aroma  and  most  valuable 
qualities  of  the  milk  from  the  exhaling  powers 
of  the  atmosphere  ;  in  the  same  way  that  ale 
and  porter  throw  up  a  sort  of  -cream,  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  atmospheric  influence. 
On  that  account,  no  skilful  dairymaid  will 


either  pass  the  milk  through  a  search  until  it 
has  cast  up  the  cream,  nor  yet  use  a  pail  or 
carrying-dish  in  taking  the  milk  from  the 
byre  to  the  coolers.  The  more  milk  is  agitat- 
ed, and  especially  when  warm  from  thecow,  the 
sooner  will  it  sour,  and  the  more  rancid  will 
the  cheese  and  butter  become.  I  would, 
therefore,  have  the  milk  emptied  from  the 
milker's  cog  into  the  coolers,  and  searched 
when  about  to  be  churned.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  young  animals  being 
suckled,  instead  of  being  fed  from  a  dish,  is, 
that  none  of  the  aroma,  or  most  volatile  quali- 
ties of  the  milk,  are  lost. 

I  would  recommend  to  place  the  milk  in 
coolers  fjrj  standvats  whenever  it  comes  fro]  { 
the  cos    and  before  it  has  cooled.    ly  ! 
milk  rcnf  ais  in  the  milker's  cogs,  w'  ici:  -  Si 
deep  anr.JfWrow,  till  it  tool*,  anr1  «?  •    -A  j 
turned  oi\  into  the  milk-pan,  or  ;ooi-  '    !t  j 
will  be Uonge'- ,;-,Y  :i  £   t7.v     *y£el  j 
tated,  *Trc!ui '  \»heii  pk^jd  in  the  coc-teH  at"*^ 
once.    And  if  it  is  put  into  one  vessel  to  cool, 
and  into  another  to  cast  up  the  cream,  the 
injury  will  be  still  greater.    The  sooner  that 
the  milk  is  cooled  after  coming  from  the  cow, 
and  the  less  it  is  agitated,  the  better.    In  well 
managed  dairies,  and  when  the  weather  is 
hot,  a  small  quantity  of  cold  spring-water  in- 
to every  one  of  the  coolers,  is  put  to  cool  the 
milk  the  sooner,  and  make  it  cast  up  the 
cream  :  for  when  milk  is  strong  and  thick,  it 
does  not  cast  up  its  cream  so  well  as  when  it 
is  thin,  though  the  cream  of  thick  milk  is 
richest.    To  obtain  the  richest  butter,  the 
first  drawn  miik  should  be  laid  aside,  and  on- 
ly the  cream  that  rises  first  churned. 

The  coolers  may  be  made  of  oaken  wood, 
or  earthenware  well  leaded  ;  or,  what  is  still 
better,  they  are  now  made  of  iron,  well  tinned 
in  the  inside,  and  with  a  sort  of  paint  on  the 
outside,  that  prevents  them  from  rusting.— 
Mr.  Baird,  at  Shotts'  Iron-work,  has  manu- 
factured great  numbers  of  these  iron  coolers, 
and  they  will  soon  supersede  the  use  of  those 
made  of  wood.  The  iron  ones  are  only 
about  the  same  price  as  those  of  wood,  and 
they  are  more  easily  cleaned,  cool  milk  sooner, 
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and  will  last  far  longer  than  wooden  dishes. 
—If  the  paint  on  the  outside,  or  tin  with- 
in, should  fail,  they  can  be  replaced  at  a  small 
expense.  The  milk  ought  to  be  placed  about 
three,  or  not  more  than  four,  inches  deep  in 
the  coolers,  and  to  stand  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours,  if  the  whole  cream  is  wish- 
ed for.  In  the  dairy  districts,  the  milk  is  now 
generally  placed  into  stone  cisterns,  so  large 
as  to  hold  the  whole  milking  ;  and  the  milk 
is  let  out  by  a  trap-hole  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  cream  received  into  a  separate  dish.  But 
these  cisterns  are  not  suited  to  small  dairies. 

Sour  cream  makes  as  good  butter  as  that 
which  is  churned  fresh.    In  fact  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  make  butter  from  cream  till  it 
is  soured.    You  may  commence  the  operation 
of  churning  while  the  cream  is  fresh,  but  it 
will,  and  must  be  sour  before  the  butter  is 
formed  ;  and  it  is  better  to  allow  it  to  sour  in 
t  he  natural  way,  than  to  force  on  acidity  by 
i  gitation  in  the  churn.    Natural  souring  does 
i  o  injury  to  the  butter,  but  improves  it ; 
chile  rendering  the  cream  hastily  sour  by  se- 
2re  agitation,  softens  and  injures  (he  butter 
too  much  heat.    When  fresh  or  sweet 
is  churned,  an  unnatural  fermentation  is 
k*rced  upon  it,  and  that  leads  to  putridity 
much  sooner  than  when  the  souring  is  brought 
on  in  the  natural  way.  Milk  yielded  by  cows 
during  the  two  first  days  after  calving,  should 
not  be  mixed  with  other  milk,  or  churned. — 
The  first  drawn  milk  after  the  cow  has  calved 
will,  no  doubt,  yield  three  times  as  much  but- 
ter as  ordinary  milk.    But  that  milk  is  so 
much  disposed  to  putridity,  that  even  the 
butter  extracted  from  it  cannot  be  wholesome. 
It  has  such  a  high  red  colour  as  to  render 
other  butter  freckled  when  mixed  with  it. 

I  would  recommend,  by  all  means,  to  mix 
in  the  salt  soon  after  the  butter  is  churned 
and  well  washed,  and,  at  any  rate,  before  it 
becomes  quite  ftnn.  If  once  butter  has  con- 
solidated, it  is  much  injured  by  being  again 
beaten  or  trodden  soft,  or  baked  into  a  paste*; 
and  even  when  that  is  done,  the  salt  cannot  be 
so  easily  and  completely  mixed  with  it  as  it 
would  be  when  it  has  been  merely  cooled  a 
little,  but  not  become  firm.  If  the  salt  is  not 
completely  and  equally  mixed  through  the 
whole  mass,  the  butter  becomes  darker  in 
colour  where  the  salt  rests,  and  whiter  and 
rancid  where  it  has  not  reached.    This  is 


termed  pyety  butter,"  which  alwayt  sells  at  an 
inferior  price. 

Mixing  old  and  new  butter  together,  or 
even  that  of  different  qualities,  orjfrom  nrany 
different  dairies,  some  of  it  good  ind  some  of 
it  inferior,  is  bad  management,  as  that  of  the 
worst  quality  will  contaminate  the  best.  A 
little  leaven  will  in  that  case  leaven  the  whole 
lump. 

While  milk  is  in  the  coolers  to  cast  up  the 
cream,  it  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  a  temperature  of  about  50  to  52  degrees 
on  Fahrenheit's  scale.  In  summer  it  may 
sometimes  be  difficult  or  even  impossible  to 
keep  the  milk-house  at  a  temperature  so  low  ; 
but  great  care  should  be  taken,  by  ex- 
cluding the  sun  and  hot  winds,  frequently 
washing  the  floor  with  cold  water,  &e.  to  keep 
it  cool.  When  the  pavement  is  washed,  it 
should  be  well  dried  with  a  c'oth,  so  as  the 
milk  may  not  be  injured  by  the  exhalations 
from  the  wet  floor.  But  too  much  heat  at 
this  stage  of  the  process  ought  not  only  to  be 
avoided,  but  great  care  should  also  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  milk  from  being  at  any  time 
too  cold.  If  the  milk  is  kept  too  warm,  it 
does  net  cast  up  the  cream,  and  soon  becomes 
putrid  ;  and  when  it  is  kept  too  cold,  the  but- 
ter is  white,  of  inferior  quality,  with  little  fla- 
vour,  and  neither  unctuous  nor  rich.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  temperature  of  cream  be  rais- 
ed before  or  during  the  operation  of  churn- 
ing, it  ought  to  be  kept  at  all  times  in  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  heat,  and,  if  possible,  in  an 
equal  temperature. 

If  the  cream  is  in  about  54  or  56  degrees 
of  heat  when  put  into  the  churn,  it  may  be 
churned  without  any  application  of  artificial 
heat,  and  the  agitation  in  churning  will  raise 
it  to  the  temperature  of  70  or  74-  degrees,  at 
which  butter  is  formed.  But  if  the  cream  i* 
colder  than  54-  degrees,  I  would  advise  the 
application  of  artificial  heat  to  raise  it  to 
about  56  degrees,  or  more.  This  may  be 
done  by  placing  the  cream  over  night  in  a 
warmer  atmosphere,  or  by  mixing  into  it  a 
portion  of  hot  water.  But  the  most  proper 
course  is,  to  prevent  the  milk  and  cream  from 
ever  becoming  too  cold.  If  hot  water  is  mix- 
ed into  the  cream  to  raise  its  temperature,  it 
should  be  poured  in  by  one  person,  while  ano- 
ther is  churning,  so  as  it  may  not  melt  the 
cream.    Hot  water  so  applied  has  been  ob- 
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jected  to,  because  it  was  thought  to  impair  the 
colour  and  quality  of  the  butter.  I  would 
not  pretend  to  say  that  the  water  can  improve 
the  butter.  On  the  contrary,  the  butter  is  of- 
ten of  too  white  a  colour  where  much  hot 
water  has  been  put  into  the  churn.  But  this 
does  not  proceed  so  much  from  the  water  so 
applied,  as  from  the  milk  or  cream  having 
been  previously  too  cold.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  cream  wer3  to  be  raised,  by  placing  it 
near  a  fire  or  otherwise,  without  any  admix- 
ture whatever,  or  by  long  and  severe  agita- 
tion in  the  churn,  still  the  butter  would  be 
white,  brittle,  and  of  inferior  quality.  When 
the  milk  or  cream  is  too  cold  at  the  time  of 
churning,  it  emits  a  hard  rattling  sound  when 
agitated,  appears  of  a  white  colour,  and 
throws  up  innumerable  white  bubbles.  But 
as  it  acquires  more  heat,  either  from  agitation 
or  from  whatever  cause,  the  sound  becomes 
softer  and  more  soughing,  the  milk  or  cream 
assumes  a  darker,  yellower  colour ;  and  as  the 
butter  begins  to  form,  and  to  rise  on  the  sur- 
face by  churning,  which  brings  on  a  fermen- 
tation of  its  own  kind,  the  whole  mass  ac- 
quires a  yellow  colour. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  guard  against 
raising  the  temperature  too  high,  during  the 
operation  of  churning,  otherwise  the  butter 
may  be-much  injured  even  by  agitation  alone. 
The  process  of  churning  should  be  conduct- 
ed slowly  ;  and  the  more  so,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  milk  or  cream  has  been  much 
above  55  °  when  begun  to  be  churned.  In 
that  case,  and  where  but  a  small  quantity  is 
churned  together,  the  churning  should  not  be 
carried  on  more  than  three  or  four  minutes 
at  a  time,  so  as  to  occupy  nearly  two  hours 
in  churning  even  a  small  quantity,  and  still 
longer  where  the  quantity  churned  is  large. 

Whenever  the  butter  is  completely  formed, 
it  ought  to  be  instantly  turned  into  fresh  and 
cold  spring  water;  and  after  being  slightly 
stirred  or  mixed  into  the  water  with  a  large 
wooden  spoon  or  skimming-dish,  so  as  the 
whole  butter  maybe  reached  by  the  cold  wa- 
ter, and  part  of  the  milk  may  be  washed  out, 
the  butter  should  remain  in  the  water  about 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  so  as  it  may  become 
somewhat  firmer  before  the  operation  of  wash- 
ing. I  say  somewhat  firmer,  but  not  by  any 
means  to  become  completely  cold  and  firm 
till  it  has  been  well  washed  and  salted.  It 


would  be  w*rong  to  beat  or  knead  the  butter 
too  much  while  it  was  very  soft ;  but  as  it 
can  neither  be  properly  washed,  nor  the  salt 
well  mixed  into  it,  except  when  it  is  soft,  there 
can  be  no  propriety  in  making  it  cold  and 
firm,  by  long  immersion  in  cold  water,  and 
then  to  soften  it  for  washing  and  salting  by 
trampling  or  baking,  or  otherwise.  It  is 
much  better  to  finish  these  processes  before 
the  butter  has  been  completely  hardened. — 
Three  or  four  changes  of  water,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  in  eaoh,  are  necessary  to  sepa- 
rate impurities  from  the  butter  ;  and  the  but- 
ter must  be  well  stirred,  and  minutely  mixed 
with  a  wooden  spoon  into  the  water,  to  ren- 
der it  clean  ;  but  it  should  not  be  beaten  by 
human  hand  or  foot. 

The  butter,  whenever  it  is  duly  washed, 
should  be  instantly  salted,  the  salt  well  mix- 
ed equally  into  every  part  of  the  mass  ;  and 
whenever  that  is  done,  the  butter  should  be 
compsctly  kneaded  into  a  cask,  and  covered 
over  on  the  surface  with  a  wet  cloth,  if  the 
cask  is  not  full. 

I  cannot  well  say  what  quantity  of  salt 
ought  to  be  applied  to  a  given  weight  of  but- 
ter. So  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  half  an 
ounce  of  salt,  two  drachms  of  sugar,  and  two 
drachms  ef  nitre  to  16  ounces  of  butter,  is 
the  proper  mode  of  curing.  The  sugar  im- 
proves the  taste,  and  the  nitre  the  colour  of 
the  butter  ;  and  both  of  them  act  with  the 
salt  in  preserving  the  butter  from  becoming 
rancid. 

If  the  butter  is  churned,  washed,  and  salt- 
ed, and  stored  in  the  manner  I  have  pointed 
out,  and  prime  kept  in  the  casks,  it  will  re- 
main free  of  rancidity  for  nearly  twelve 
months. 

BUTTER  CASKS. 

It  appears  that  butter  of  inferior  quality  is 
.sometimes  put  in  next  the  sides  and  bulge 
of  the  firkin,  where  it  cannot  be  detected  by 
that  mode  of  inspection,  or  otherwise  than  by 
turning  out  the  whole  butter. 

To  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  render  frequent 
inspection  easy  to  everyone  having  interest, 
the  butter  should  not  be  placed  into  a  bulged 
cask,  but  into  one  of  a  conical  shape,  a  suiall 
degree  narrower  at  bottom  than  above,  so  as 
the  butter  may  be  turned  out,  and  the  whole 
of  it  seen  in  the  space  of  one  minute,  and  by 
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the  simple  operation  of  upsetting  the  cask, 
and  lifting  it  off  the  butter.  W  hen  that  is 
done,  the  butter  can  be  not  only  seen,  but 
weighed  as  often  as  necessary,  without  any 
doubt  or  uncertainty  as  to  the  tare  of 
the  cask.  When  this  is  done,  the  cask  can 
be  put  on  the  butter  and  turned  up  as  be- 
fore. This  is  the  form  of  all  the  butter  casks 
in  the  western  dairy  counties  ;  their  superior 
convenience  cannot  fail  to  introduce  them  to 
other  districts.  They  are  not  generally  head- 
ed in  by  a  cooper,  but  covered  on  the  upper 
«nd  with  a  lid  on  a  broad  hoop.  But  if 
heading  were  thought  necsssary,  it  could 
be  done  on  the  broad  end  of  these  casks,  as 
well  as  on  them  that  are  bulged,  and  the 
head  could  be  taken  out  and  replaced  in  the 
one  case  as  easily  as  in  the  other.  To  see  the 
butter  turned  out  would  be  far  more  satisfac- 
tory to  an  inspector  who  is  to  award  premi- 
ums, or  to  a  merchant  who  is  to  purchase, 
than  the  hieroglyphic  scratchings  on  the  cask 
which  may  be  vitiated  or  misinterpreted. — 
The  only  loss  sustained  by  turning  out  the 
butter  would  be,  that  some  of  the  pickle  or 
brine  might  be  lost.  But  a  handful  of  salt 
melted  in  water  would  replace  it,  which 
should  always  be  done  to  keep  out  the  air. 


PLAN  OF 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  SEMINARY 
Prepared  by  the  Committee  oj  the  North  West 
Society  jor  the  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

To  the  Member*  of  the  North  "West  of  Ireland  Society. 

Your  Committee  report  that  they  have  vi- 
sited and  inspected  the  proposed  situation 
and  premises  in  the  Manor  of  Grocers, 
which  they  consider  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  an  Agricultural  Seminary  ;  inasmuch, 
as  die  variety  of  soil  renders  the  situation 
peculiarly  favourable  for  an  Institution, 
wherein  the  best  practices  of  improved  hus- 
bandry may  be  exemplified,  and  the  theories 
meriting  notice  subjected  to  the  test  of  experi- 
ment. The  buildings  already  erected  appear 
capable  of  affording  considerable  accommo- 
dation, and  a  plan  is  prepared  Tor  inspection* 
Two  several  projects  have  been  under  the 
consideration  of  your  Committee;  the  first  re- 
quire* the  occupation  of  the  premises,  called 


Grocers'  Hall,  the  farm  yard  anel  123  Cun- 
ningham acres  of  land,  bounded  by  road? 
and  plantations,  and  contemplates  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  separate  Seminaries  for  dif- 
ferent classes  of  pupils;  that  it  Grocers' 
Hall,  to  combine  the  superior  branches  of 
education,  such  as  Languages,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  with 
Agriculture,  and  to  be  adapted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  twenty- five  young  men,  advanced  in 
the  common  course  of  school  learning;  which 
number  together  with  the  necessary  masters, 
the  house  ean  accommodate.  This  establish- 
ment is  intended  to  include  lectures  on  the 
above  sciences,  to  which  the  pupils  of  the 
Agricultural  School  will  be  admissible.  The 
second  or  Agricultural  School,  is  intended 
to  consist  of  100  Pupils,  who  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  discipline  and  division  of  time 
and  labour,  similar  to  that  practised  in  the 
Agricultural  School  at  Bannow.  The  se- 
cond plan  which  has  been  under  considera- 
tion has  reference  to  an  Agricultural  School 
only,  and  your  Committee  suggest  that  suf- 
ficient accommodation  for  it  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Farm  Yard,  by  considerable  additions 
and  alterations  in  the  present  buildings. — 
This  would  leave  the  house,  and  one  grass* 
field  behind  it,  of  11  acres,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Grocers'  Company,  who  your  Com- 
mittee are  disposed  to  believe  would  reserve 
it  for  the  purposes  of  the  superior  Academy, 
if  hereafter  it  should  be  found  expedient  to 
to  establish  it.  Whichever  plan  should  be 
adopted,  your  Committee  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  sum  of  £2,500  for  outfit,  and 
propose  that  it  should  be  done  by  100  shares 
of  j£25  each,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity,  and  to 
be  transferable  by  the  shareholders,  their 
heirs,  and  assigns.. 

That  the  names  of  the  shareholders  shall 
be  separated,  as  drawn  by  ballot,  into  two  di- 
visions of  fifty  each  The  first  drwn  fifty 
names  shall  have  the  power  of  nominating 
a  pupil  each  to  the  Agricultural  School, 
immediately  on  the  opening  of  the  Insti- 
tution, to  be  bound  as  apprentices  usually 
are,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  the  person 
-nominating,  paying  annually  to  the  Institu- 
tion £b  in  advance. 

That  at  the  end  of  five  years  the  second 
division  of  fifty  shareholders,  shall  in  like 
manner  as  the  preceding,  have  the  power  of 
i>j;iiiualing  fifty  pupils.    During  the  inter-  " 
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venng  time,  should  any  vacancies  occur,  they 
shal  be  filled  up  by  the  shareholders,  as  their 
narres  in  point  of  seniority  stand  on  the  list; 
each  appointment,  to  remain  good  for  five 
jean  from  the  date. 

Tiat  should  any  pupil  die,  abscond,  or  be 
expdled  from  the  seminary,  the  person  who 
nominated  shall  have  no  right  to  appoint 
anotier  for  the  remainder  of  the  period; 
but  the  next  shareholder  on  the  1st,  shall 
be  entitled  immediately  to  introduce  a  new 
pupii. 

That  the  other  fifty  pupils  shall  be  sons  of 
farmers  subscribers  to  the  North  West  Socie- 
ty, or  one  of  its  branches,  to  be  taken  ac- 
cording to  priority  of  application,  who  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  leave  the  institution  when 
their  friends  think  fit,  and  shall  pay  in  ad- 
vance £i0  for  the  first  year — £8  for  the  se- 
cond— £6  for  the  third — and  £4t  in  each  of 
the  other  two  years. 

That  all  the  pupils  shall  be  lodged,  board- 
ed, and  educated,  and  also  instructed  in  agri- 
culture and  gardening/;  but  no  pupil  to  be 
admissible  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

That  the  fifty  nominated  by  shareholders, 
be  not  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  nor 
more  than  twenty ;  or  the  fifty  farmers'  sons 
less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  when  admitted. 
That  the  treasurer  of  the  North  West  Socie- 
ty be  treasurer  of  this  establishment.  That  the 
other  ofiicers  of  this  establishment  shall  in 
the  first  instance  be  elected  by  ballot,  of  such 
members  of  the  North  West  Society  as  shall 
be  present  at  the  April  meeting,  1825,  or  at 
such  meeting  as  shall  be  called  lor  that  pur- 
pose afterwards. 

That  the  establishment  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  board  of  managers,  consisting  of 
nine  persons,  to  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the 
shareholders,  of  whom  two-thirds  shall  retire 
annually. 

A  board  of  visiters,  the  same  in  number, 
to  be  chosen  in  the  same  way  by  the  North 
West  Society,  at  their  October  meeting  in 
each  year.  And  of  the  joint  board,  consisting 
of  the  managers  and  visiters,  any  five  may  act. 

Their  duty  shall  be  to  superintend  the  ge- 
neral economy  of  the  Institution,  and  to 
make  all  arrangements  relating  thereto;  to 
remove,  if  they  see  cause,  any  officer,  and  to 
give  fourteen  days  notice  in  the  North  West 
Society  Magazine,  of  a  general  meeting  of 


the  shareholders,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  by 
ballot.  The  joint  board  alone  shall  have 
power  to  expel  pupils,  and  shall  meet  on  the 
first  Monday  in  each  month  to  inspect  and 
balance  the  accounts  of  the  Institution,  which 
shall  be  published  in  the  North  West  Society 
Magazine  fourteen  days  prior  to  each  half- 
yearly  meeting,  closed  on  the  first  of  Scptem- 
ber,  and  audited  prior  to  the  general  meeting 
in  October  in  each  year. 

That  the  joint  board  publish  at  the  same 
times  a  detailed  report  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  Institution.  That  three  auditors  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  committee  of  the 
North  West  Society,  at  their  meeting  in  July 
annually ;  such  auditors  not  to  be  members  of 
the  joint  board. 

That  proprietors  of  two  shares  shall  hold 
one  in  each  division,  so  as  to. enable  them  (if 
possible)  to  have  always  one  pupil  at  the  Se- 
minary. 

That  no  persons  except  members  of  the 
North  West  Society  be  admitted  as  share- 
holders, before  the  first  of  January  1825; 
nor  shall  any  member  subscribe  for  more 
than  two  shares  before  the  first  of  December 
next. 

That  any  member  of  the  North  West  So- 
ciety may,  when  he  pleases,  inspect  this  Insti- 
tution ;  and  that  a  book  shall  be  kept  in  the 
possession  of  the  principal,  in  which  the  per- 
son so  inspecting  shall  have  liberty  to  insert 
any  remarks  he  may  think  fit,  either  tending, 
to  point  out  additional  improvements,  or  any 
abuses  which  he  may  perceive  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Institution,  duly  placing  his  sig- 
nature thereto. 

In  every  thing  relating  to  the  Institution, 
not  especially  provided  for,  the  joint  tyoard 
shall  have  a  discretionary  power  to  act  as  they 
shall  judge  most  for  its  interest,  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  majority  of  shareholders 
present,  at  any  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
North  West  Society. 

Your  Committee  have  calculated  the  pro- 
bable expense  of  each  of  the  establishments 
they  have  had  under  their  consideration, 
(without  a  reference  to  rent  of  the  premises,) 
and  they  submit  both  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Society.  On  a  reference  to  them  it  will 
beseeivthat  a  Seminary,  consisting  of  the 
lower  class,  will  not  on  the  annual  payment; 
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contemplated,  remunerate  the  expense,  and 
at  the  same  time,  pupils  of  it  would  not  have 
the  advantages  of  so  good  an  education  as 
they  would  have  if  the  extended  plan  be  a- 
dopted.  The  estimate  made  on  the  extended 
scale  of  twenty-five  of  an  upper,  and  one  hun- 
dred of  a  second  class  of  pupils,  shows  a  suf- 
ficient fund  for  all  purposes,  and  your  com- 


mittee could  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing the  adoption  of  this  plan,  were  they  con- 
fident of  the  first  class  being  filled  in  thefirst 
instance ;  but  as  that  in  their  mind  is  doubt- 
ful, they  leave  the  adoption  of  either  phn  to 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  North  West 
ciety. 
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ESTIMATE,  No.  1, 


Salary  of  Principal  Master, 

Do.  Mathematical  Master  and  Ass 

for  Writing  and  Engli»h, 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Chemistry 
Drawing  Master,  (non-resident,) 

Principal  Farmer,   

Two  Male  Farming  Servants, 
Three  Male  House  Servants, 
lught  Female  Servants, 

Food  

Incidents, ... 

Balance,  


S. 

d. 

...  200 

0 

0 

nt|  800 

0 

0 

...  150 

0 

0 

...  50 

0 

0 

...  100 

0 

0 

...  40 

0 

0 

...  40 

0 

0 

...  100 

0 

0 

...  1350 

0 

0 

...  200 

0 

0 

...  291 

17 

0 

£2721 

17 

6 

By  twenty -five  Pupils  in  the 

School,  50  guineas, 
Fifty  Pupils,  81.  average, 
Do.      Do.    U.  do. 
Produce  of  Farm,  ... 
North  West  Society, 


Upper  | 


1421 

7 

6 

400 

0 

e 

200 

0 

0 

500 

o 

0 

200 

0 

Q 

So- 


£91?A  17  G; 


Dr. 


T^o  Assistants, 

Principal  Farmer   

Two  male  Farming  Servant*, 

Four  female  Servants,   

Food  for  110  Persons,  8/.  each,  .. 
Incidents,   


ESTIMATE,  No.  2. 


£   s.  d 

Principal  Master, 

150   0  0 

100  0  0 

100  0  0 

40  0  0 

SO  0  0 

880  0  0 

200  0  0 

£1500  0  0 


Cr. 


Fifty  Pupils,  8£  each  average, 

Fifty  Ditto.  4/.  Ditto   

Produce  of  Farm,  ...  ... 

North  West  Society,   

Interest  of  1G00J.  in  Bank,  part  of 

original  Subscription, 
Balance,  ...   


& 

400 
200 
500 
200 

50 

150 


£1500    0  0 


Your  Committee  cannot  conclude  their  re- 
port without  expressing  how  strongly  they  feel 
the  kind  co-operation  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
Agent  to  the  Grocers'  Company,  and  their 
hope  that  the  plan  which  may  be  approved 
by  the  North  West  Society,  will  be  met  by 
the  Grocers'  Company  with  that  liberality, 


which  one  public  body,  acting  on  public 
grounds,  should  experience  from  another. 

R.  A.  FERGUSON. 
JOHN  FENTON. 
WILLIAM  MILLER. 

Londonderry,  September  16,  1824. 


LOCOMOTIVE  MACHINE. 

Such  is  the  extent  of  British  Capital,  that 
though  the  commercial  interest  has  now 
reached  a  much  higher  point  than  it  had 
ever  before  arrived  at,  there  is  still  no  ade- 
quate vent  for  the  larger  masses  of  wealth, 
which  during  the  late  war,  beat  down  an  im- 
perial power  that  maintained  more  than  a 
million  of  fighting  men.    Larger  sums  of 


money  are  now  lying  in  various  bankers' 
hands  for  which  no  interest  is  paid :  and 
which  cannot  be  appropriated  in  any  benefi- 
cial pecuniary  action.  Among  the  number 
of  schemes  in  which  to  apply  this  surplus 
wealth,  is  one  which  will  constitute  an  entire 
new  avra  in  our  history  as  a  people  :  we  allude 
to  the  various  companies  already  formed,  or 
forming  for  the  institution  of  the  locomotive 
engine,    Notwithstanding  the  stupendous  ca- 
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pital  required  fer  the  numerous  companies 
alrealy  formed,  the  shares  are  all  filled .  In 
sornt  instances,  noblemen  and  others  have 
takei  as  many  as  two  hundred  shares  each. 
Cand  property  is  of  course  shaken ;  but  pow- 
erful as  the  interest  of  canal  proprietors  is,  it 
cannot  stay  this  speculation,  which  will  in  the 
end  probably  supersede  canal  carriage  alto- 
gether. 

We  have  seen  different  designs  of  the  en- 
gine alluded  to,  which  is  a  self-propeHing 
carriage,  giving  a  new  application  to  the 
power  of  steam ;  and  will  be  worked  along 
iron  rail-ways  ;  which  rail-ways  hitherto  have 
been  only  used  for  draught  horses,  with  coals, 
stone,  &c.  in  particular  local  situations.  The 
carriage  will  convey  about  fifty  tons  weight  of 
goods,  with  a  ten  horse  power  engine,  at  a 
rate  of  six  miles  per  hour.  Light  carriages 
for  passengers,  will  move  at  a  rate  of  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  miles  per  hour.  ■  The 
largest  undertaking  yet  projected,  is  a  rail- 
way for  those  engines,  connecting  Birming- 
ham and  Liverpool,  with  branches  to  the 
iron-works  of  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire, 
the  potteries,  Macclesfield,  &c.  The  shares 
are  all  filled  ;  and  the  bill  will  be  brought  ia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

It  will  be  immediately  seen  that  we  have 
here  an  undertaking  of  by  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  is  generally  imagined ;  and  the 
effects  of  which  are  destined  to  be  felt  far 
beyond  its  importance  as  a  commercial  specu- 
lation ;  and  which  effects  will  transcend  even 
the  uses  of  the  ordinary  steam-engine  within 
the  present  large  sphere  of  its  operations. — 
Indeed  the  advantages  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gines are  such  that  (besides  America)  we  be- 
lieve there  is  scarcely  a  power  in  Europe,  nor 
in  its  Asiatic  dependencies,  but  is  at  this 
moment  considering  how  to  avail  itself  of  the 
advantages  derivable  lrom  this  discovery. — 
England,  therefore,  at  the  present  time,  is 
not  only  originatng  the  invention,  but  re- 
ceiving orders  for  machinery  from  every  part 
of  the  world,  to  carry  her  inventions  into 
practice. 

.  In  the  conveyance  of  goods  only,  there 
will  be  a  saving  of  25  per  cent,  in  carriage; 
aiad  of  75  per  cent,  in  time  ;  advantages  al- 
most incalculable  in  their  amount.  Some 
millions  of  money  are  already  vested  in  these 
different  companies;  and  should  the  same 
.principle  of  carriage  be  extended  to  the  con- 


veyance of  passengers,  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  land  will  be  redeemed  from  the 
support  of  horses,  &c.  and  will  become  dis- 
posable to  the  superior  sustenance  of  man- 
kind. Britain  will  by  the  change  increase  its 
dimensions  as  we  may  say,  as  regards  the  sup- 
port of  its  population,  while  its  extreme 
points  will  be  brought  nearer  together  !  And 
the  miseries  of  Malthus  will  experience  n  re- 
move of  some  thousand|  of  centuries !— 
These  terms  imply  great  changes,  but  not 
more  so  than  are  perfectly  warranted  by  the 
premises. 

In  other  points  of  view,  in  respect  to  the 
strength  of  the  nation,  as  available  to  the 
purposes  of  national  defence,  our  power  may 
in  time,  by  these  means,  be  increased  a  hun- 
dred fold  ;  for  we  should  be  able  to  pour  all 
the  resources  of  the  country,  in  a  very  few 
hours,  to  any  one  given  point  of  the  empire ; 
and  remove  them  back  with  the  same  facility. 
—The  history  of  past  nations  has  nothing 
bearing  the  least  resemblance  to  such  advan- 
tages :  they  could  remove  immense  solid 
masses,  by  a  machinery  which  is  unknown 
to  us;  but  this  art  was  turned  essentially  to 
the  objects  of  splendid  and  almost  iuucstr  acti- 
ble  architecture. 

At  the  rate  of  daring  and  almost  bound- 
less speculation,  in  which  we  are,  as  a  nation 
proceeding,  and  with  the  advantage  of  only 
a  few  years  of  peace,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say 
what  wealth  and  skill  shall  not  in  time  achieve, 
if  war,  the  fell  destroyer  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  tyranny  of  bad  governments,  do  not 
cross  the  opening  prospects  of  prosperity. — 
In  less  than  another  century  we  may  possibly 
see  stupendous  castles,  self-propelled,  carry 
destruction  and  vengeance  into  the  ranks  of 
men  in  war,  as  elephants  bore  their  castellated 
legions  of  old. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are 
already  in  this  country  one  hundred  millions 
of  money,  that  may  be  applied  to  any  object 
of  public  improvement  that  should  pay  c6\ 
per  cent,  interest.  Here  we  see  the  differ- 
ence between  free  nations  and  nations  of 
slaves.  If  ancient  Egypt  had  possessed  the 
characteristics  of  England  and  America,  she 
would  not  have  built  -pyramids ;  nor  had  Ca- 
ligula boasted  on  making  his  illuminated 
bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  for  a  pageant, 
that  he  had  turned  the  sea  into  land,  and 
night  into  day. — News. 


Ashes  not  productive  of  Weeds. 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  this  Magazine 
on  the  advantages  of  clay-burning,  but  an 
objection  has  been  started  against  this  prac- 
tice which  if  well  founded  must  condemn  it. 
In  one  of  my  rambles  to  the  country  I  hap- 
pened to  go  a  mile  or  two  from  Derry,  up  the 
river  towards  Mr.  Devlin's.    I  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  luxuriance  of  the  weeds  on 
each  side  of  the  road ;  one  heap  of  dung  or 
of  compost  in  particular  was  crowned  with 
such  a  grove  of  thistles,  ragweeds,  &c.  that 
one  would  suppose  the  birds  of  the  air  might 
find  both  food  and  shelter  among  them.  The 
wind  was  high,  and  the  seeds  of  the  thistles 
were  flying  about  in  all  directions  in  such 
quantities  as  were  sufficient  to  supply  a  coun- 
try-side.   In  my  farther  progress  I  met  with 
a  farmer  who  accounted  for  the  abundance  of 
weeds  in  a  way  very  extraordinary,  but  by  no 
means  flattering  to  the  lovers  of  improvement. 
What  would  you  think  !  why  that  clay-burn- 
ing gives  birth  to  weeds  !  that  town  asiies  are 
?.  most  pestiferous  thing,  for  after  laying  a 
parcel  of  them  on  his  land,  the  place  where 
they  were  laid  might  be  known  from  the  rest 
of  the  field  for  years  afterwards,  by  the  rank- 
ness  and  the  abundance  of  the  weeds.  Now 
this  is  the  theory  of  a  practical  farmer.  He 
allows  weeds  to  overrun  his  grounds,  and  he 
lays  town  manure  on  them  dirty  as  they  are, 
the  manure  does  its  duty,  the  weeds  flourish 
and  clay-burning  is  exploded.  Unquestion- 
ably ashes,  or  torrefied  clay  will  encourage 
the  growth  of  vegetable  productions  in  gene- 
ral— of  weeds  if  the  roots  or  seeds  exist  in  the 
ground — and  of  useful  plants  in  like  manner, 
and  will  not  stable  manure  be  attended  with 
the  same  effect  ? 

The  same  farmer  is  of  opinion  that  the 
most  effectual  way  of  keeping  down  coltfoot 
is  to  plant  drill  potatoes,  and  afterwards  lay 
down  the  ground  with  grass-seeds.  But  if 
without  attacking  the  coltfoot  with  the  plough 
or  hoe,  he  merely  applied  the  manure,  no 
matter  whether  clay,  town-ashes,  or  dung, 
would  he  not  be  encouraging  the  weed  in 
place  of  extirpating  it  ?  In  a  country  like 
our's,  where  the  fields  are  in  many  cases  abftl 
of  weeds,  and  where  even  the  neatest  farmer 
is  liable  to  have  his  ground  polluted  by  the 
general  slovenliness  of  all  around  him,  is  it 
wonderful  that  weeds  should  appear  more  nu- 
merous and  luxuriant  than  usual,  wherever  a 
spot  of  ground  has  been  enriched  by  manure  ? 


but  if  by  burning  these  weeds  are  red  iced 
to  ashes,  this  is  a  cleaning  process  not  a  deftino* 
one.  Or  if  the  weeds  while  yet  unripe,!are 
cut  down  and  rotted  in  a  heap,  or  dissolved 
by  being  mixed  with  quick-lime,  an  en&my 
is  thus  converted  into  a  friend,  or  at  least  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  his  conqueror. 

^  Before  the  theory  can  be  received  that  athes 
give  birth  to  weeds  in  land  where  they  did 
not  exist  before,  it  must  be  shown  by  experi- 
ment, that  when  ashes  have  been  applied  to 
land  well  cleaned,  and  so  circumstanced  that 
it  cannot  be  polluted  either  by  roots  or  seeds 
finding  access  to  it,  except  such  are  intended 
to  be  cultivated  on  it;  weeds  have  notwith- 
standing grown  up  spontaneously.  Till  this 
experiment  shall  have  been  accurately  made, 
the  theory  in  question  can  only  be  considered 
a  veil  for  ignorance,  or  an  excuse  for  indo- 
lence.— Editor. 


%*  We  have  received  the  articles  transmitted  by  owr- 
Munster  friend  on  Saline  Manures,  &c.  for  which  he  wiii 
accept  our  thanks— -El>. 
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Oatmeal, 

11 

0  to 

12 

0   per  cwt  of  120/i. 

Oats, 

0 

8  „ 

0 

10; 

0  y  per  stone. 
3) 

Barley, 

0 

9  ~ 

I 

Potatoes, 

0 

2  ~ 

0 

Beef, 

0 

3  ~ 

6) 

Mutton, 

0 

3  „ 

0 

5  C  per  pound. 

Veal, 

0 

5  „ 

0 

7.) 

Butter, 

0 

8  ~ 

0 

10    per  pound  of  IB  ozs. 

Old  Flax, 

36 

0  ~ 

45 

0    per  cwt.  undressed. 

New,  {crop  1824,) 

40 

©  ~ 

53 

b   per  do.  tie. 

Five  hank  yarn 

2 

9  - 

3 

lo? 

Four,  do. 

do. 

2 

7  - 

2 

Three,  do. 

do. 

2 

8  - 

2 

U  >  per  spangle. 

One,  do. 

do. 

2 

6  - 

2 

8) 
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ON  CALCAREOUS  MANURES. 

{By  Dr.  Barry,) 

(From  the  Munstcr  Farmer's  Magazine.) 

( Continued  from  page  344*. ) 

Having  been  particularly  interested  in  de- 
termining the  comparative  goodness  of  the 
sea-sands  which  are  landed  at  Glanmire  quay, 
I  shall  state  the  results  of  experiments  made 
on  two  of  them,  which  will  serve  for  illustra- 
tions. The  first  of  these  sands  is  when  land- 
id  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  and  of  a  fine  grain. 
Having  powdered  it  .finely,  100  grains  of  it 
were  weighed  and  dissolved  in  diluted  muri- 
atic acid.  The  filter  weighed  32  grains. — 
When  the  effervescence  had  .ceased,  which 
proved  (hat  the  proportion  of  shell  was  dis- 
solved, the  whole  was  poured  on  the  filtering 
paper,  fitted  in  the  glass  funnel. 

In  performing  this  part  of  the  operation, 
there  k  some  difficulty  in  washing  the  whole 
of  the  insoluble  part  of  the  sand  into  the 
filter,  upon  whic  h  the  accuracy  of  the  experi- 
ment very  much  depends  To  do  this  ef- 
fectually, either  part  of  the  diluted  acid 
should  be  reserved  to  was\  it  out ;  or  it  may 
be  poured  back  again  from  the  vessel  into 
which  the  filtered  liquor  had  dropped. 

I  next  filled  the  filter  lepeatediy  with  pure 
water  till  it  passed  quite  tasteless.    The  filter 
was  then  dried  and  accurately  weighed. — 
The  experiment  being  row  finished  the  re- 
sults were  as  follow:  — 

EXPERIMENT  FIRST. 
Grains. 

Sand   100 

Filter   32 

132 

FHter  and  residum  70 

62  grains  of  gas  and  soluble  matter 

There  is  another  kind  of  sea  sand  brought 
to  Glanmire,  which  is  of  a  dark  reddish  co- 
lour when  w  et,  and  much  coarser  in  the  grain, 
and  is  on  this  account  preferred  by  the  coun- 
try people  ;  but  suspecting  that  it  was  not  so 
mch  in  shells  as  the  blue  sand,  I  made  a  com- 


parative experiment  to  determine  this  point, 
which  was  conducted  as  above  and  gave  the 
following  result: — 


EXPERIMENT  SECOND. 


Sea  Sand 
Filter  — 


Grains. 

..„1U0 


.131 


\Veigl:t  of  Sand  and  Filter   

Weight  of  Filter  and  insoluble  Matter — Hi 


Soluble  Matter 


30  gr». 


and  a 


This  leaves  a  difference  of  12  per  cent.  in. 
favour  of  the  blue  sand,  a  circumstance  well 
worthy  of  attention,  to  such  as  carry  sea  sand 
to  a  distance  :  as  100  butts  of  the  blue  sand 
contain  12  butts  of  shells  moi'e  than  100  of 
the  red  sand.  The  coarseness  or  r'nc  n".'  s  of 
either  is  not  to  be  regarded  ;  a  a  fi  J* 
upon  the  proportion  of  siliceou 
with  which  it  happens  to  be  r' 
sufficiency  of  either  ingrciien 
on  is  r^r'-'T'i'  with  out  '«.•'  ^  l-J  .  /  a  v«v.. 
7:o"nstder>oie  expense.        "  . 

From  experiments,  made  by  my  friend  Br. 
Alcock,  the  farmers  in  that  district  are  found 
to  have  fallen  into  a  grievous  error,  as  they 
reject  a  sand  which  is  above  20  percent,  bet- 
ter than  the  one  they  carry  away,  In  other 
words  they  take  with  them  but  4-0  butts  of 
shells  in  every  100  ;  whereas  by  resorting  to 
the  finer  sand  which  is  now  rejected  by  them, 
they  may  have  no  less  than  61.  The  prefer- 
ence which  farmers  give  to  the  fresh  sand,, 
yrobably  arises  from  the  quantity  of  salt  they 
suppose  it  to  contain,  to  which  they  attribute 
its  fertilizing  properties.  But  besides  that 
sea-salt  seems  nearly  useless  as  a  manure,  the 
quantity  usually  found  in  several  sands  is  not 
more  than  three  or  four  per  cent.  On  com- 
paring the  two  specimens  from  Ballycotton 
there  was  a  -difference  of  one  grain  in  100  in 
the  proportion  of  sea  salt ;  the  fresh  pebbly 
sand  containing  four  grains,  and  the  other 
three  grains,  which  cannot  possibly  give  the 
former  any  superiority.  Indeed  the  fine  dry 
sand  is  proved  to  be  so  decidedly  preferable, 
that  the  landed  proprietors  should  compel 
their  tenants  to  make  use  of  it  ;  as  21  bag* 
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On  Calcareous  Manures, 


of  gravel  can  be  easily  procured  at  home,  if 
they  find  It  advantageous.* 

Having  made  these  remarks  respecting  the 
advantage  of  comparing  different  Varieties  of 
sea-sand,  and  preferring  the  richest,  viz. 
that  which  may  contain  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  shells,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  I  shall  now 
offer  a  few  observations  on  sea  sand,  when 
compared  with  lime.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  proportion  of  fixed  air,  which 
may  be  disengaged  from  pure  carbonate  of 
lime,  amounts  to  44  parts  in  every  100.  In 
most  of  our  lime-stones,  however,  there  is  an 
alloy  of  either  siliceous  or  aluminous  earth 
(flint  or  clay)  which,  especially  in  the  purer 
lime-stones  or  marbles,  does  not  deserve  at- 
tention. Now  let  us  suppose  a  farmer  can 
procure  lime  and  sea  sand  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  his  farm,  which  is  actually  the  case 
at  Glanmire,  conceive  what  an  immense  sav- 
ing there  must  be  in  carrying  lime  in  prefer- 
ence to  sea-sand.  If  the  best  sea-sand  con- 
tain 60  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
in  fact  is  little  better  than  lime-stone  in  its 
unburnt  state,  the  farmer  actually  ferries 
home  40  p^r  cent,  of  what  is  useless  to  him. — 
If  the  6J  per  cent,  of  shells  in  the  sea-sand 
were  burnt  into  lime  there  would  be  a  loss  of 
above  26  upon  it ;  which  would  leave  34  per 
cent,  of  lime.  Hence  one  can  easily  estimate 
the  waste  of  labour,  which  is  in  other  words 
an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  money,  when 
we  perceive  a  man  taking  sea-sand  to  a  dis- 
tance from  the  very  place  where  he  can  pro- 
cure quick  lime. 

In  his  hundred  butts  of  sea-sand  there  is 
in  fact  what  is  merely  equivalent  to  34  butts 
of  lime.  By  preferring  lime  he  would  there- 
fore nave  the  labour  of  66  horses,  which  would 
much  more  than  cover  the  greater  price  of  the 
lime.  His  manure  would  be  soon  drawn 
Lome,  his  horses  instead  of  being  exhausted 
by  needless  exertion  would  be  fresh  for  the 
plough  or  other  employment;  and  his  own 
time,  which  at  every  reason  ought  to  be  bo 

•  Oarrettstown  and  many  other  tfrands  supply  matter 
for  similar  tema  ks.  The  late  J.  Kearney,  Es>q.  a  Gentlo- 
■aan  whose  strength  of  mind  and  extensive  infoiTnation 
gave  great  weight  to  his  opinion,  is  said  to  have  tried  expe- 
rt uiauta,  the  result  of  which  convinced  him  that  the  sand 
from  the  sand  hills  was  preferable  ;  and  he  accordingly 
endeavoured  to  make  Lis  "ttnantry  sensible  of  this  but  with- 
out effect.  The/  still  continue  to  take  that  washed  by  the 
tide,  a«d  to  reject  the  other. 


precious,  would  be  saved.    I  do  not  speak  of 
lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  sea-sand, 
where  the  carriage  is  short,  because  in  such 
situations  the  sea-sand  may  be  laid  on  in  great 
quantity,  at  a  cheap  rate.    But  where  the 
distance  is  six  or  seven  miles  I  believe  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  even  supposing  other  things 
equal,  that  the  lime  as  containing  the  greatest 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in  the  smallest 
bulk,  should  be  preferred.*    It  is  in  vain  to 
to  say  that  a  sprinkling  of  sea-sand  gives  an 
immediate  crop  to  the  farmer,  when  its  effects 
are  scarcely  visible  the  succeeding  year.  If 
there  is  any  ingredient  in  the  sea-sand  besides 
the  shells,  which  can  be  beneficial,  it  must  be 
the  siliceous  sand  which  upon  a  heathy  or  stiff 
soil  may  certainly  act  favourably  by  improv- 
ing its  texture  ;  but  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  why  send  seven  or  eight  miles  for  sand 
or  gravel  which  may  be  had  in  abundance  at 
the  next  rivulet  ?    It  may  be  applied  in  con- 
junction with  linie,  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  farmer's  immediate  crops  will 'not 
only  be  better,  but  the  ground  be  permanently 
improved  by  a  sufficient  dose  of  the  calca- 
reous ingredient  at  a  cheaper  rate.    It  has  also 
been  said  that  our  farmers  have  no  business 
for  their  horses  at  the  time  they  are  engaged 
in  drawing  sea-sanq ;  and  therefore  that  they 
may  be  as  well  employed  in  this  manner  as 
be  idle.    This  is  a  jidiculous  argument  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  road  which  is  an  immense 
thoroughfare,  wherA  farmers  may  receive  con- 
stant employment,  W  their  horses,  which 
however,  I  do  not  reiommend  ;  as  a  judicious 
farmer  can  never  be  kit  a  loss  for  work  with- 
out sending  his  horses  out  of  his  own  bounds. 

In  my  anxiety  to  tate  arguments  which  I 
think  of  sufficient  inportanceto  engage  the 
farming  interest  to  attend  to  a  question  of 
some  moment,  I  feat  I  am  trespassing  upon 
your  patience  and  [hat  of  your  readers.  I 
cannot  help  addingnovvever,  that  by  similar 
arguments  I  persuaded  a  small  farmer,  who 

*  It  is  deserving  of  remark  here  that  many  far-mars 
send  their  horses  for  Ballicotton  sand  from  a  distance  of  at 
least  5  or  6  miles  when  they  have  lime  much  nearer  to 
them,  and  are  obliged  actually  to  cross  a  lime-stone  country 
to  procure  it.  It  is  evident  from  this  that  they  do  not  con- 
sider it  as  a  calcareous  manure,  hut  suppose  it  to  have  otler 
recommendations,  which  make  it  worth  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  carriage.  They  do  not  even  suppose  it  to  contain 
any  lime,  although  its  principal  usefulness  is  certainly  de- 
rived from  this  ingredient,  which  might*  as  s&owa  iibuve, 
be  procured  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
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lived  at  such  a  distauce,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
bringing  home  more  than  one  turn  in  the  day, 
to  draw  lime  for  part  of  his  field,  and  sea-sand 
for  another  of  similar  extent.  He  mixed 
clay  with  the  lime  before  it  was  put  out,  in  a 
proportion  nearly  equal  to  the  alloy  of  clay 
or  sand  in  sea-sand.  Fie  sowed  oats  in  the 
whole  field.  I  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
crop  during  its  growth,  and  could  easily  dis- 
tinguish the  limed  portion  by  the  deep  green 
and  the  strength  and  luxuriaucy  of  the  stalks. 
The  produce  was  also  more  abundant,  and  the 
quality  of  the  grain  superior,  in  the  limed 


ground.  This  fact  of  which  the  farmer  was  a 
Faithful  and  interested  observer,  assisted  by  a 
little  calculation  on  the  value  of  horses  and 
human  labour,  has  made  this  man  a  convert  to 
my  own  opinions,  and  he  declares  against 
drawing  any  more  sea-sand.  For  a  further 
illustration  of  this  subject,  I  refer  your  read- 
ers to  the  appendix  of  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Town- 
send's  Survey  of  this  County,  a  work  which 
is  worthy  of  the  serious  perusal  of  every 
landed  proprietor,  and  gentleman  farmer. 

J.  M.  BARRY. 


CHANGES  OF  THE  WEATHER. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  has  lately  communicated 
to  thepublic  some  meteorological  observations, 
in  which  he  remarks,  {t  from  my  earliest  child- 
hood I  was  bred  up  on  a  little  farm,  and  as 
I  found  that  much  of  our  success  depended 
on  a  proper  knowledge  and  management  of 
the  weather,  I  was  led  to  study  it  ever  since 
I  was  eight  years  of  age."  In  this  science  he 
states,  that  he  has  attained  extraordinary 


success,  as  the  result  of  which  he  advocates 
the  weather  table  attributed  to  Dr.  Herschell, 
but  which  the  son  of  that  gentleman  has  re- 
cently disclaimed  on  the  part  of  his  late  fa- 
ther. Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  the  accuracy  of 
this  table  is  truly  amazing,  and  that  if  Dr.  H. 
had  lived  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  con- 
struct it,  posterity  would  have  reason  to  bless? 
his  memory.  Some  of  our  meteorological 
readers  may  perhaps  thank  us  for  inserting 
the  table  as  arranged  bv  Dr.  Clarke. 


TIME  OE  CHANGE. 


a  s. 


Between  midnight  anc 
2  in  the  morning, 
S  and  4.  


4  and  G  — 
6  and  8  — 

8  and  10 


10  and  12  

12  at  noon  till  2  P.  M. 
2  and  4,  afternoon 
4  and  6  

G  and  8   


8  and  10 


£  g  t,  10  and  midnight, 


IN  SUMMER. 


Fair  

Cold  with  frequent  showers. 

Rain  

Wind  and  rain  

Changeable  

Frequent  showers  

Very  rainy  

Changeable  

Fair  

Fair  if  wind  N.  W  

Rainy  if  S.  or  S.  W  

Ditto  

Fair  


IN  WINTER. 


Hard  frost  unless  wind  be  W.  or  S. 

Snow  and  stormy. 

Rain. 

Stormy. 

Gold  rain  if  wind  W. 

Snow  if  E. 

Cold  and  high  wind. 

Snow  or  rain. 

Fair  and  mild. 

Fair. 

Fair  and  frosty  if  wind  N  or  N.  E. 
Rain  or  snow  if  wind  S.  or  S.  W. 
Ditto. 

Fair  and  frosty. 


In  general,  the  nearer  the  time  of  the 
moon's  change,  first  quarter,  full,  and  last 
quarter  is  to  midnight,  the  fairer  will  the 
weather  be  during  the  seven  days  following  ; 


and  the  nearer  to  mid-day  or  noon  these 
phases  of  the  moon  happen,  the  more  foul  or 
wet  the  weather  may  be  expected  to  be  dur- 
ing the  next  seven  days. 


Sir  H.  Davy,  Bart.  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  has  arrived  in  London  from  Nor- 
way. Sir  H.  has  been  engaged  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  in  pursuing  va- 
rious philosophical  researches,  for  which  the 
Admiralty  granted  him  the  use  of  the  Comet 


steam  boat.  He  has  ascertained,  wc  under- 
stand, that  his  principle  of  protecting  the 
copper  sheathing  of  ships,  by  the  contact  ot 
one  two-hundredth  of  iron  is  perfectly  suc- 
cessful, even  in  the  most  rapid  sailing,  and  in 


the  roughest  sea 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  KELP. 

The  improvement  which  has  lately  taken 
place  in  this  valuable  article,  in  consequence 
principally  of  the  stimulus  given  to  it  by  the 
Highland  Society,  is  very  remarkable.  If  it 
go  on  as  it  has  begun,  but  for  a  short  period, 
it  will  render  the  importation  of  barilla  su- 
perfluous. 

Kelp  like  barilla,  is  chiefly  used  by  the 
soap-maker,  the  bleacher,  and  the  glass  mak- 
er, and  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  alkali,  free  or  combined  with  carbonic 
acid,  which  it  contains,  and  also  in  propor- 
tion to  the  soluble  matter,  principally  sulphate 
of  potassa,  and  muriate  of  soda.    The  aver- 
age quantity  of  alkali,  in  good  kelp,  is  about 
3  per  cent,  and  in  barilla  about  1 1  per  cent. 
But  even  with  so  inferior  a  produce,  kelp  can 
enter  into  competition  with  barilla  in  the 
market,  by  means  of  the  duty  imposed  upon 
the  latter  when  imported  from  abroad.  It 
appears  that  besides  alkali,  the  other  compo- 
nent parts  of  kelp,  when  carefully  prepared, 
are  of  considerable  value  as  materials  in  vari- 
ous useful  manufactures  ;  that  in  kelp  some 
of  these  abound  more  than  in  barilla  ;  and 
that  the  former  possesses  valuable  ingredients 
which  are  not  found  in  barilla  at  all.  This 
clearly  shews  the  great  advantages  that  would 
result  from  improving  the  kelp  manufacture  ; 
because  in  that  case  all  the  other  component 
parts,  as  well  as  its  alkali,  would  be  improved 
and  turned  to  purposes  more  useful  and  vari- 
ous than  we  are  at  present  able  to  contem- 
plate. 

The  best  kelps  in  Scotland  were  formerly 
esteemed  to  be  those  of  Colonsay,  Canna, 
Barra,  and  a  few  ethers  which  contained 
about  6  per  cent,  of  alkali.  We  can  state  with 
much  pleasure,  that  the  kelp  of  Ulva  (the 
property  of  Sir  H.  Stewart,  Bart.)  as  analyzed 
in  Dec.  last  by  Dr.  Fyfe,  the  celebrated  che- 
mist, yielded  more  than  9  per  cent,  of  alkali 
besides  S5  of  soluble  matter.  And  only  that 
the  samples  were  injured  by  rain  in  the 
steam  boat  which  conveyed  it  to  Glasgow,  it 
probably  would  have  yielded  1 1  per  cent, 
which  is  fully  equal  to  barilla*  We  can  state 
on  authority  that  Dr.  Fyfe  has  aiven  it  under 
his  hand,  that  the  kelp  of  Ulva  is  net  only 
the  best  that  ever  came  under  his  inspection, 
but  that  he  never  heard  or  read  of  kelp  of 
equal  quality. 


These  are  facts  very  interesting  to  the  pub- 
lic. Barilla  we  import,  at  an  exorbitant 
price  from  Spain,  from  Teneriffe,  and  from 
various  islands  in  the  Mediterranean.  If  by 
superior  science,  and  superior  attention  to  the 
kelps  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  we  can  be- 
come independentof  anarticleindispensable  to 
so  many  important  manufactures,  it  will  be  an 
immense  object  at  all  times,  but  more  especi- 
ally during  a  war  with  those  countries  from 
which  the  article  is  supplied.  It  was  stated 
on  authority,  last  year  in  the  -House  of  Com- 
mons, when  the  duty  on  barilla  was  re-imposed, 
that  l!20,000  individuals  were  annually  em- 
ployed in  the  kelp  manufacture  in  the  High- 
lands and  islands  of  Scotland. 

Kelp  is  prepared  by  burning  the  different 
kinds  of  sea-weed  during  the  summer  months. 
One  of  the  main  difficulties  is  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  mixture  of  earth,  gravel,  sand,  &c.-~ - 
These  as  they  increase  the  weight,  are  wil- 
lingly admitted  by  the  workmen,  who  are  in- 
judiciously paid  by  the  quantity  or  weight  of 
kelp  made,  without  reference  to  the  quailty. 

The  chief  improvements  made  by  Sir  II. 
Stewart,  are  said  to  be  the  following  :; — 1st, 
To  exclude  allsuch  extraneous  substances  as 
those  above  enumerated,  and  to  induce  the  . 
workmen  to  co-operate  in  that  important  ob- 
ject, by  attempting  a  plan  of  remuneration 
for  their  labour  accorairig  to  the  value  as  well 
as  the  weight  of  the  article  produced  : — 2d, 
To  improve  the  structure  of  the  kelp-kilns, 
and  to  procure  furnaces  of  a  far  higher  tem- 
perature than'  heretofore;  also  to  bestow  much 
more  time  and  labour  in  stirring  the  mass, 
while  fused,  by  means  of  superior  implements  ; 
by  which  mode  of  management,  and  by  an 
appropriate  exclusion  of  external  air  in  the 
after  part  of  the  process,  a  greater  portion  of 
the  muriate  of  soda  is  decomposed,  and  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  (the  most  va- 
luable part)  is  greatly  increased  : — 3d,  To 
sprinkle  the  weed  frequently  with  sea  water, 
while  in  a  dry  state,  and  thereby  augment  the 
quantity  of  alkali  in  the  kelp,  according  to 
the  judicious  suggestion  of  Dr.  Fyfe.    In  this 
way  Sir  Henry  has  succeeded  in  raising  the 
value  of  Scottish  kelp  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  4? 
or  nearly  to  4  times  its  former  amount.  We 
understand  he  has  greatly  extended  his  own 
kelp  shores,  by  planting  the  vacant  parts,  ac- 
cording to  his  Hew  and  practical  methotls. — * 
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And  [also,  that  according  to  the  advice  of  an 
able  chemist,  he  is  about  making  inland  plan- 
tations in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  shores 
of  plants  which  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of 
kali,  such  as  fumitory,  wormwood,  &c.  He 
means  to  cut  and  collect  the  crop  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burning  with  the  kelp  materials. — 
Thus  the  carbonate  of  pot-ash  will  decom- 
pose the  sea-salt,  and  a  great  increase  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  will  be  the  consequence. 

The  shores  of  Ulva  indeed  are  extremely 
favourable  for  such  improvements.  The  nu- 
merous and  sheltered  bays  formed  by  bold 
projecting  headlands  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  af- 
ford the  finest  situations  for  the  growth  of  the 
.  Fucus  Vesiculosus  and  the  Fucus  Nodosus,  but 
particularly  of  the  former  by  far  the  most 
productive  of  all  the  sea  weeds.  It  is  hoped 
that  Sir  Henry  will  be  induced  ere  long  to 
communicate  to  the  public,  his  method  both 
of  manufacturing  and  planting  kelp  on  these 
productive  shores. 
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From  an  article  formerly  published  on  this 
subject,  the  practice  of  Mr.  Dubuc,  and  its 
successful  result  are  before  the  public.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  first  in- 
troduction of  this  invention  was  in  Ireland, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork.  But  one 
point  of  difference  is  remarkable,  namely 
that  in  France  the  preparation  was  applied  in 
a  liquid  state,  whereas  in  Ireland  the  dry  pow- 
der was  used.  On  reference  to  the  22d 
Number  of  the  Munster  Farmer's  Magazine, 
a  very  satisfactory  account  by  tho  Editor  of 
that  work  of  his  discovery,  and  of  the  steps  by 
which  he  arrived  to  it,  will  be  found.  In  the 
mean  time  for  the  sake  of  such  of  our  friends 
as  may  feel  an  interest  respecting  it,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  has  been  made,  in  which  we 
have  confined  ourselves  to  the  most  important 
points;  those  who  wish  tor  the  detailed  ac- 
count, may  find  it  in  the  useful  publication 
above  alluded  to. 

The  intelligent  writer  remarks  that  saline 
bodies  (or  mixtures  of  salt)  had  been  unjust- 
ly excluded  by  some  speculatists  from  the  list 
of  manures,  and  blames  that  disregard  ta 
experience,  or  inattention  to  facts  which  had 
led  to  a  conclusion  so  rash  and  incorrect. — 
He  then  states  his  purpose,  thus — "  to  ex- 


plain the  nature,  and  describe  the  effects,  of  a 
manure  on  which  we  have  made  experiments, 
attended,  as  we  conceive,  with  important 
results."  . 

Salt,  as  our  outhor  asserts,  without  doubt, 
has  been  attended  with  beneficial  effects  as  a 
manure.*  In  many  instances,  however,  it 
has  produced  no  good  effect,  and  when  used 
largely,  has  been  found  to  destroy  the  vege- 
tation of  every  plant  within  its  reach,  for  a 
long  period;  whereas  in  other  instances,  tho* 
employed  to  excess,  it  has  had  no  sensible  ef- 
fect at  all.  The  failure  or  success  has  not  hi- 
therto been  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

No  manure,  as  Mr.  Kearney  observe?,  (see 
his  Treatise  on  Agriculture)  is  more  justly 
valued  than  soap-ashes,  for  there  is  none 
whose  effects  continue  so  long.  The  truth  of 
this  is  amply  confirmed  by  experience.  The 
usual  application  of  this  manure  is  in  compost 
with  earth,  as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  land,  in 
which  case  its  operation,  though  in  the  end 
very  advantageous,  is  generally  slow :  but 
when  it  is  used  for  tillage  crops,  the  benefit  is 
immediate  as  well  as  durable.  About  one 
hundred  and  forty  Winchester  bushels  mixed 
with  three  or  four  times  their  bulk  of  mould, 
is  the  quantity  per  acre  generally  applied  to 
grass  land.  But  our  author  allows  one  half 
more  not  to  be  too  much  for  an  acre  of  pota- 
toes. Fie  recommends  this  as  one  of  the  best 
manures  with  which  he  is  acquainted.  And 
he  mentions  instances  which  he  had  known, 
of  fields  which  had  been  manured  with  soap- 
ashes  twenty7  or  thirty  years  before,  which 
were  still  distinguishable  from  all  others,  by 
the  verdure,  sweetness,  and  productiveness  of 
the  grass.  Soap-ashes,  when  applied  to  til- 
lage crops,  have  also  the  valuable  property, 
that  neither  the  potatoes,  nor  the  corn  crops 
that  succeed  them,  are  so  liable  to  be  injured 
by  blasting  winds,  by  blight  or  mildew,  as 
those  raised  by  other  dressings.  \ 

The  great  efficacy  of  soap- ashes  on  the 
crops,  for  which  they  are  immediately  applied, 
and  the  peculiar  durability  of  the  improve- 
ment which  they  produce  in  the  soil,  with 
the  other  advantages  that  have  been  enume- 
rated, appeared  to  stamp  so  high  a  value  on 
this  manure,  as  to  have  rendered  it  a  subjec 

*  In  Cheshire  its  fertilizing  properties  were  so  well 
known,  that  until  prevented  hy  the  revenue  lav  s,  SOOO  tout 
were  annually  soU  to  the  farmers  about  Norwich 
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of  great  regret,  that  it  could  be  procured  at 
those  places  alone  in  which  soap  is  manufac- 
tured,— that  it  could  be  supplied  only  to  a 
limited  extent, — and,  that  the  difficulty  of  its 
carriage  greatly  enhances  its  expense,  even  at 
short  distances,  and  is  such  as  to  preclude 
the  use  of  it  whenever  the  distance  is  consi- 
derable. These  reflections  suggested  to  us 
the  important  benefit  which  would  be  derived 
to  Agriculture,  if  a  similar  composition  were 
discovered,  exempt  from  those  disadvantages. 
With  this  view  it  was  first  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  this  substance,  and  the  inquiry 
was  facilitated  by  a  communication  from  Sir 
H.  Davy  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  stat- 
ing the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  London 
soap-ashes,  made  by  that  celebrated  chemist. 
He  found  that  the  soap-ashes  where  barilla 
was  used,  contained,  in  one  hundered  parts 

Parts. 

Of  carbonate  of  lime,  about  76  )  „,  .  ,    .  ,  nl 

Of  quick-Kme,  about  15  $  Total  calcan<ras  matter,  91 

Of  gypsum,  about  5 

Of  common  salt,  , —   ]  A 

Of  carbonate  of  soda,  ,         ]  i 

The  soap-ashes  from  kelp,  in  one  hundred 
parts,  gave  about  ninety-four  of  calcareous 
matter,  in  the  same  state  as  that  from  barilla; 
about  three  of  gypsum;  and  one  and-a-half 
of  saline  matter,  containing  apparently,  nearly 
the  same  proportions  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  of  common  salt  as  in  the  former  instances. 

It  is  maintained  that  the  advantage  of 
soap-ashes  is  not  chiefly  owing  to  the  lime 
contained  in  them,  for  two  l'easons.  The  first 
of  which  is  that  the  quantity  of  soap-ashes 
used  for  an  acre  (40  barrels)  does  not  con- 
tain so  much  as  17  barrels  of  lime  which  is 
less  than  half  of  the  lime  usually  applied  to  an 
acre,  and  from  which  no  farmer  would  expect 
any  advantageous  result.  And  the  second  rea- 
son is  that  lime  frequently  fails  to  produce 
any  good  effect  however  managed,  or  in  what- 
ever proportion  it  may  be  used  ;  as  on  light 
land  for  example  exhausted  by  tillage,  and 
in  general  where  there  is  but  little  vegetable 
mailer  in  the  soil:  while  sonp-ashes  on  the 
contrary,  never  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the 
farmer;  they  have  been  always  found  of  ad- 
vantage to  every  description  of  land. 

Of  gypsum  and  of  common  salt  the  other 
ingredients  in  soap-ashes,  the  effects  are  well 
known  to  be  so  far  from  uniformly  favourable 


that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  they 
have  produced  no  benefit  whatever.  The 
only  substance  which  remains  to  be  consi- 
dered in  soap-ashes,  is  the  carbonate  of  soda 
or  mineral  alkali,  and  to  this  it  is  conceived 
they  owe  their  principal  value. 

Our  author  is  of  opinion  that  no  writer 
with  whom  he  has  met,  can  explain  on  just 
grounds  the  effect  of  this  manure  in  produc- 
ing fertility,  and  he  does  not  attempt  to  ac- 
count Tor  it  himself,  but  satisfied  with  the  fact, 
he  proceeds  to  consider  whether  a  substitute 
for  soap-ashes  may  not  be  applied,  a  substance 
of  similar  composition,  equal  value,  and  of 
incomparably  more  easy  attainment  a?id  ex- 
tensive application. 

While  prosecuting  these  inquiries  our  au- 
thor was  forcibly  struck  with  an  expression 
in  Sir  H.  Davy's  Agricultural  chemistry, 
which  seemed  to  point  out  a  path  leading  to 
the  easy  acquisition  of  that  ingredient  in  soap- 
ashes  which  was  so  desirable.  Speaking  of 
the  small  quantity  of  alkali  contained  in  soap- 
ashes,  he  says  that  "  lime,  moistened  with  sea- 
water,  affords  more  of  this  substance."  In 
place  of  this  a  solution  of  common  salt  may 
be  used  which  will  produce  a  similar  result. 
The  soda  thus  obtained  is  the  ingredient  which 
renders  soap-ashes  so  valuable;  the  power  of 
obtaining  cheaply  and  abundantly  a  substi- 
tute for  that  manure,  at  least  of  equal  effica- 
cy, is  easily"  accessible  to  almost  every  farmer 
in  the  united  kingdom.  The  economy  of 
using  salt  is  thus  shewn  by  our  author — the 
price  of  kelp  (in  1813)  was  6  guineas  per  ton, 
and  this  substance  afforded  but  3£  per  cent,  of 
pure  soda,  while  salt  could  be  obtained  for  , 
£o  per  ton,  and  contains  53  per  cent,  of  pure 
soda.  But  the  soda  is  not  the  only  manure 
obtained  in  the  method  recommended.  The 
muriate  of  lime  which  is  formed  by  the  same 
process,  is  likewise  a  valuable  manure.  Thus 
common  salt  which  seldom  contributes  to  the 
fertility  of  land,  is  converted  into  two  substan- 
ces, each  of  which  promotes  in  a  high  de- 
gree, the  growth  and  nourishment  of  vege~ 
table  productions. 

1  his  theory  appears  satisfactory,  but  in  no 
art  or  pursuit  is  theory,  unsupported  by  fact, 
so  little  to  be  relied  on,  in  practical  applica- 
tion, as  in  the  business  of  agriculture ;  and 
we  should  expect  but  little  confidence  in  *he 
positions  we  have  advanced,  were  we  not  abl£ 
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to  support  them  by  the  much  surer  test  of  ex- 
perience. We  shall  therefore,  proceed  to 
state  some  experiments  which  we  have  made 
on  this  subject,  and  which  have  confirmed, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  opinions  we  have  sub- 
mitted. 

A  grass  field,  cf  a  thin-moory  soil  over  a 
wet  clayey  subsoil,  which  had  been  pared,  and 
burned  in  1816,  and  produced  a  moderate 
crop  of  potatoes  that  year,  was  manured  in  the 
following  year  with  a  compost  of  lime  and 
earth,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty- three  barrels 
of  lime  to  the  acre,  except  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  in  the  middle  of  it.    This  was 
manured  with  lime,  at  the  rate  of  only  thirty- 
two  barrels  to  the  acre,  slaked  with  a  solution 
of  five  pounds  of  rock-salt  to  each  barrel  of 
lime,  and  mixed  with  the  same  kind  and  pro- 
portion of  earth,  as  the  lime  alone  in  the  re- 
"  mainder  of  the  field.    The  same  sort  of  po- 
tatoes, the  red-apple  potato,  was  planted  in 
I  the  whole  on  the  same  day,  and  the  entire 
field  was  treated  afterwards  in  precisely  the 
same  maimer.    For  some  time  after  the  plants 
appeared  above  ground,  they  were  more  pro- 
mising on  the  part  manured  with  lime  alone; 
but  as  the  season  advanced,  the  saline  manure 
gradually' showed  its  superior  efficacy,  in  the 
luxuriance  of  the  stalks,  and  when  the  crop 
was  raised,  the  produce  was  nearly  double 
"the  quantity  of  that  which  was  manured 
with  lime  only, — the  former  amounting  to  se- 
Ten  tons  and  nearly  one  cwt.  per  acre, — the 
latter  to  no  more  than  in  the  proportion  of 
three  tons  fourteen  cwt.  to  the  acre. 

By  the  success  of  this  trial,  we  were  induced 
to  repeat  the  experiment  on  a  larger  scale 
this  year,  with  the  saline  compost  in  competi- 
tion with  dung,  in  two  fields  of  different  soils 
and  condition,  varying  also,  in  one  of  them 
the  proportion  of  salt.  For  the  purpose  of 
putting  the  manure  to  as  severe  a  trial  as  we 
could,  we  selected  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  the 
poorest  land  in  our  possession,  which  was 
ploughed  into  four  narrow  beds,  and  prepared 
in  the  usual  manner  for  potatoes.  On  one 
of  those  beds,  lime  and  salt,  in  the  proportion 
of  forty  barrels  of  the  former  and  four  pounds 
of  rock-salt  to  each  barrel,  mixed  in  com- 
post with  very  bad  earth,  wras  spread.  On 
the  next,  the  manure  was  of  the  same  de- 
scription, except  that  -the  proportion  of  salt 
v/as  doubled.    The  third  bed  was  manured 


with  a  similar  composition  to  that  of  the  first 
but  in  double  the  quantity,  i.  e.  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  barrels  of  lime  with  four  pounds 
of  salt  to  the  barrel,  to  the  acre.  The  fourth 
bed  was  manured  with  stable-dung  of  the 
best  quality,  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  single-horse  cart  loads  to  the  acre.— 
In  this  experiment,  the  dunged  bed  had 
greatly  the  superiority  over  all  the  others,  but 
the  quantity  of  dung  on  that  was  such  as 
could  seldom  be  afforded  on  a  large  scale, 
and  it  was  besides,  in  the  culture  of  the  crop, 
inadvertently  supplied  with  a  much  greatef 
portion  of  earth  from  the  trenches  than  the 
other  beds;  which,  particularly  in  such  a 
season,  must  have  been  a  great  advantage. 
The  bed  manured  at  the  rate  of  forty  barrek 
of  lime  and  four  pounds  of  salt  to  the  barrel, 
was  the  least  productive ;  the  other  two  were 
about  equal.  Circumstances  unnecessary  to 
be  mentioned,  prevented  the  relative  produce 
of  those  beds  from  being  exactly  ascertained, 
but  the  whole  was  a  very  good  crop. 

The  soil  of  the  other  field  is  a  sound  loam. 
It  had  been  for  many  years  previous  to  1816, 
in  meadow  and  pasture,  and  was  then  in  toler- 
ably good  heart.    In  that  year  it  was  plough- 
ed, and  manured  liberally  with  the  best  stable 
dung,  for  potatoes,  of  which  it  produced  an 
abundant  crop.    Last  year  it  yielded  a  crop 
of  wheat,  luxuriant  in  straw,  but  deficient  in 
grain.    An  acre  of  this  field-  was  manured 
this  year  for  potatoes  with  the  saline  com- 
post, in  the  proportion  of  forty  barrels  of 
lime  and  five  pounds  of  salt  to  the  barrel 
mixed  with  good  mould,  except  two  beds  in 
the  middle  of  it,  which  were  manured  with 
farm-yard  dung  of  inferior  quality  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  cart  loads  to  the  acre.  Besides 
this  acre,  half  an  acre  contiguous  to  it,  in  the 
same  field,  was  manured  with  soap-ashes  and 
lime  in  compost  with  the  same  kind  of  mould, 
at  the  rate  of  48  barrels  of  soap-as?hes  and 
20  barrels  of  lime  to  the  acre.    The  whole 
was  planted  with  red-apple  potatoes  in  beds, 
and  cultivated  with  equal  care. — During  the 
growth  of  the  crop,  it  was  frequently  visited 
by  several  gentlemen,    who  attended  the 
course  of  Agricultural  Lectures  at  the  Cork 
Institution,  at  which  they  had  been  apprised 
of  those  experiments  being  in  progress,  and 
they  ail  agreed  in  opinion,  that  the  part  ma- 
nured with  the  compoit  of  lime  and  salt  ap- 
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pcared  throughout  the  season  decidedly  su- 
perior to  the  rest,  particularly  to  the  dunged 
beds.  As  they  had  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
some  of  the  potatoes  differently  manured 
dug  out,  it  was  accordingly  done  at  their  last 
visit,  when  about  twenty  of  them  attended, 
though  the  crop  had  not  yet  arrived  at  ma- 
turity. The  beds  were  precisely  four  feet 
wide,  with  two  feet  alleys ;  and  a  portion 
twelve  feet  long  of  each  of  three  beds,  hav- 
ing different  manure,  were  dug  in  their  pre- 
sence. The  result  was  as  follows:  That  ex- 
tent of  the  dunged  bed,  produced  twenty-six 
pounds  of  potatoes, — that  manured  with 
soap-ashes,  thirty-three  pounds,— and,  that 
with  lime  and  salt,  thirty-seven  pounds.  As 
the  quantity  of  ground  in  each  portion,  in- 
cluding the  alleys,  was  eight  square  yards, 
and  as  the  number  of  the  square  yards  in  an 
acre  is  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty, 
the  following  was  the  acreable  produce  re- 
spectively 

Wts.f  Tons.cwt.  qrs.  lbs; 

Of  the  dunged  part,  74-9  or  7    0    1  22 

Of  the  soap-ashes  and  lime,  950  or  8  18    1  1 

Of  the  lime  and  salt,  ..  1065.... ..or  9  19    3  13 

Some  trials  have  been  since  made,  in  which 
the  produce  of  all  was  much  greater,  and 
nearly  in  the  above  proportions. 

This  great  superiority  of  the  saline  com- 
post over  dung,  was  far  beyond  our  expecta- 
tion; but  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
dung  was  not  of  a  good  quality.  Should 
this  manure  be  found,  by  subsequent  trials 
in  competition  with  a  fair  allowance  of  good 
farm-yard  dung,  to  be  of  only  equal  efficacy, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  its  claim  to 
the  attention  of  farmers. 

By  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  result 
of  the  experiments  in  which  the  ratio  of  salt 
to  lime,  and  the  acreable  quantity  of  both, 
were  various,  we  have  been  led  to  think  that 
forty  barrels  of  lime  slaked  with  a  solution  of 
six  pounds  of  rock  salt  to  each  barrel,  is  the 
proper  proportion  for  an  acre  of  potatoes. — 
Perhaps  it  may  be  hereafter  ascertained,  that 
a  greater  allowance  of  salt  would  be  better; 
but,  witli  saline  manures,  it  is  safer  to  err  on 
the  side  of  too  little  than  too  much.  An  ex- 
cess of  salt,  besides  diminishing  the  amount, 

f  Potat©««  are  sold  in  the  Cork  markets  by  the  weight 
«f  twenty-one  poun.Is.  The  apple  potato  is  superior  per- 
haps to  all  other  varieties  for  the  table,  but  is  not  a  produc- 
tive kind. 


would  we  believe  materially  impair  the  qua- 
lity of  the  crop.  The  tendency  of  soap- 
ashes,  when  liberally  applied,  has  been  inva- 
riably to  render  potatoes  wet ;  and  the  same 
effect  may  be  reasonably  expected  from  an 
overdose  of  the  salt  in  the  composition  of 
which  we  are  treating;  and  it  was  with  a 
view  to  counteract  the  probable  bad  effect  of 
the  salt  on  the  quality  of  the  potatoes,  that 
we  used  so  large  a  portion  of  lime.  We  have 
reason  to  think  that  a  barrel  of  lime  would 
decompose  twelve  pounds  of  salt ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  twenty  barrels  of  lime,  slaked  with 
a  solution  of  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
of  salt,  would  set  free  the  quantity  of  soda, 
which  we  suppose  to  be  enough  for  an  acre. — 
If  this  opinion  be  just,  there  would  be  a  ma- 
terial saving  of  expense,  in  the  application  of 
our  compost,  to  every  other  species  of  crop 
than  potatoes,  as  half  the  quantity  of  lime 
would  be  sufficient. 

(To  he  continued.) 


lHI*  Observations  respecting  an  /  sjrcultural  Seminary 
have  been  received. 


CURRENT  PRICES  IN  DERRY. 


Oatmeal, 
Oats, 
Barley, 
Potatoes, 
Beef, 
Mill  toil, 
Veal, 
Butter, 
Old  Flax, 


11 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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New,  (crop  1824,)  40 

Five  hank  yarn  2 

Four,      do.     do.  2 

Three,     do.    do.  2 

One,       do.    do.  % 


0  to 

8  „ 

9  ~ 

2  „. 

3  „ 
3  „ 

5  i, 

8  „ 
0  „ 
0  „ 

9  - 

7  - 

8  - 

6  - 


12    0   per  civt  of  120tf. 

I 


0  10 
0  10 
0  3) 
0  5) 

o  eC 

0  7) 


per  stone. 


per  pound. 


0  10    per  jwund  of  18 
4-5    0    per  cwl.  undressed, 
52    (j   per  do.  d». 

•per  spangle. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  W.  Society  Magazine, 

Sir — I  have  read  your  last  publication  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  shall  observe  upon  it's 
contents  from  the  end  to  the  beginning.  On 
the  subject  of  ashes  procured  from  either 
town  or  country,  when  our  husbandmen  have 
got  them,  I  shall  undertake  to  teach  them  to 
get  rid  of  the  rankness  and  abundance  of 
weeds  consequent  on  their  usp,  if  they  will 
how  set  about  to  pull  up  the  dockens  so  con- 
spicuous in  all  the  fields,  and  promise  that 
they  will  not  let  the  thistle  give  its  seed  to  the 
winds  in  the  ensuing  year.  But  the  Locomo- 
tive Machine  1  Compared  to  this  of  what  im- 
portance are  town  or  country  ashes  ?  Your 
quotation,  from  I  know  not  what  news,  would 
persuade  one  that,  the  days  of  Fortunatus  had 
returned,  that  the  Philosopher's  stone  had 
become  as  common  as  brick,  and  that  all  the 
dreams  of  Alchymy  were  realized.  The  mi- 
series of  Malthus,  it  appears,  are  removed  for 
thousands  ol  centuries,  and  men  and  women 
relieved  from  all  inconvenient  restraint.  But 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  your  extract 

.m-p*  u-y  joy  a  li^.'v.  These  great  things 
come  to  pass,  because  there  are  in  the  coun- 
try one  hundred  millions  of  money,  to  be  ap- 
plied in  any  way  which  will  produce  per 
cent.  Some  of  your  contemporary  Journals 
have  lowered  the  value  of  masses  of  money 
in  my  eyes,  and  taught  me  at  all  events,  that 
on  this  subject  much  may  be  said  on  both 
sides.  I  find  one  pronounce,  that  "  we  are 
%i  puffed  up  by  the  commercial  system,  till 
"  our  people  have  become  miserable,  till  all  is 
"  grandeur,  all  is  feebleness."  Another  says 
"  that  evil  genias,  all  grasping  commerce, 
"  that  owns  neither  home  nor  kindred,  has 
*'  cast  a  shade  upon  the  prospects  of  state; 
*£  that  the  steam  engine  and  the  spinning 
<s  jenny  have  firstdespoiled,  and  then  scattered 
"  abroad  to  vice  and  misery  the  once  happy 
"  peasant's  family.'*  Here  are  doubts  of  the 
advantage  of  hundreds  of  millions,  if  we  had 
them.  But  they  want  not  a  Locomotive  Ma- 
chine to  departVin  a  minute.  Your  news  has 
told  us  they  are. on  the  look  out  for  3J  per 
vcent.    We  know  from  all  other  news,  that 


an  increase  of  premium  would  attract  our 
millions  to  the  antipodes,  /or  they  own  neither 
home  nor  kindred.  '*  Your  next  article,  in  r  y 
order,  refers  to  an  engine,  snpe*"'  -  to  t  ie 
Locomotive  Machine,  as  mine'  matter, 
to  the  means  of  encreasing  t  manent 
power  of  the  state  many  hum  Id — the 

education  of  its  subjects.    A  nittee  of 

the  N.  W.  Society  having  in         the  esta- 
blishment of  an  Agricultural  S       ary,  pro- 
poses two  plans,  one  for  the  ed       on  of  far- 
mers only,  the  other  for  all  oru..i;s.    It  has 
been  my  lot  to  mix  much  with  my  country- 
men, and  (if  I  were  capable  of  it)  to  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  of 
the  progress  of  mental  improvement  among 
them.    I  believe  a  gentleman  of  the  present 
day  differs  little  from  a  person  of  equal  rank 
some  time  back.     The  course  of  study  at 
our  schools  and  college    as  varied  little  fbt 
some  centuries.  But  am    g  the  lower  orders, 
what  a  chalige  has  even  .    Ay  taken  place 
What  efforts  have  been  f£a     to  raise  them  in* 
the  rank  of  human  beings  f  1  enclose  yea  *> 
stripe  from  the  coliwjms  of  •r-DuWL&^-ujJt'r,"-- 
which  will  I  am  sure  prove  interesting  to  your 
readers,  and  which  I  beg  you  to  insert  here. 

DUBLIN  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE. 
To  the  Proprietor  of  the  Freeman's  JournaI9 

Sir — The  want  of  useful  knowledge  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  principal,  among 
the  many,  causes  of  the  low  state  of  society 
in  Ireland.  To  raise  a  people  to  their  proper 
rank  in  society,  they  must  be  intelligent  as 
well  as  industrious  ;  they  must  learn  to  apply 
their  intellects  as  well  as  their  bodies,  to  im- 
prove to  the  utmost  the  departments  of  ma- 
nufactures, or  of  the  arts,  by  which  they  are 
maintained.  Tbey  must  be  instructed  in  the 
principles,  as  well  as  in  the  practice,  of  all 
the  operations  in  which  they  take  a  part ;  nor 
is  this  alone  sufficient,  they  must  also  be  self- 
instructed.  Knowledge,  to  be  truly  estimated 
and  therefore  properly  applied,  must  not  be 
doled  out, to  them  as  an  alms,  it  must  be  ac- 
quired by  themselves  as  a  duty. 

Convinced  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
these  two  principles,  the  working  classes  in 
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Glasgow,  some  time  ago,  formed  themselves 
into  a  society  for  mutual  improvement,  in  the 
branches  of  useful  science  most  necessary  for 
their  circumstances.  To  this  society  they 
gave  the  modest  and  appropriate  name  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institution.  Its  avowed  and  only 
object  was  to  form  a  fund  for  procuring  courses 
of  Lectures  to  be  delivered  to  them  on  Me- 
chanics, Chemistry,  and  other  branches  of 
science  applicable  to  the  useful  arts;  to  make 
a  collection  of  books  on  the  same  subjects, 
and  for  other  subordinate  purposes.  The 
plan  has  succeeded  to  such  a  degree  as  not 
only  to  afford  means  of  valuable  (or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  invaluable)  instruction  to  all 
the  working  classes  in  Glasgow,  but  to  excite 
a  spirit  that  has  given  rise  to  similar  institu- 
tions in  London,  and  in  most  of  the  great 
commercial  towns  in  great  Britain,  where 
they  are  now  successfully  carried  on9  on  the 
same  plan  and  principles  as  those  of  the  pa- 
rent society.  The  progress  of  these  noble 
attempts  of  industry,  to  surmount  the  obsta- 
cles that  have  hitherto  tended  so  powerfully 
to  impede  its  progress  towards  its  legitimate 
object — the  attainment  of  wealth  and  happi- 
ness, has  been  well  and  fully  detailed  in  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine;  and,  as  the  object  of 
this  letier  is  not  so  much  to  enter  into  detail 
as  to  excite  a  corresponding  sentiment  here 
where  it  is  so  much  more  wanted,  those  who 
wish  for  more  detailed  information  respecting 
them,  are  referred  to  that  valuable  manual  of 
useful  information. 

Several  individuals  of  the  working  classes 
in  Dublin,  have  already  determined  to  exert 
themselves,  as  far  as  in  their  power,  to  form 
a  similar  institution  in  this  city,  according  to 
the  following  plan,  to  be  modified  hereafter 
as  more  enlarged  experience  may  suggest. 

1.— A.  Society  to  be  formed  under  the  name  of  the  Dub- 
lin Mechanics'  Institu'e,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
to  the  subscribers  practiced  instruction  in  the  most  useful 
departments  of  science. 

t.— This  Society  is  to  be  maintained  by  a  subscription,  to 
be  paid  by  the  member*,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  ten  shllings 
in  the  year,  payable  monthly  or  quarterly,  at  the  option  of 
the  individuals  subscribing,  and  also  two  shillings  and  six- 
pence on  admission. 

3.  — The  fund  so  formed  to  be  devoted  to  the  procuring 
courses  of  Lectures  on  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and  ©ther 
rfSefbl  branches  of  science,  by  persons  properly  qualified, 
and  in  fornung  a  collection  of  books  on  these  subjects. 

4.  — The  adrice  and  co-operation  of  scientific  and  other 

'uels,  desirous  of  promoting  the  object  of  this  instil 
lutioB,  \o  be  respectfully  eeliriteu. 


5.  — The  affairs  of  the  institution  to  be  managed  by  a 
committee  chosen  by  the  subscribers,  (two  thirds  at  least  of 
such  committee  to  be  composed  of  operative  men)  with  pow- 
ers to  be  fixed  at  a  general  meeting. 

6.  — As  soon  as  the  preliminary  arrangements  shall 
have  been  formed,  an  invitation  will  be  issued  to  all  per- 
sons wishing  to  take  part  in  this  institution,  to  give  in  their 
names,  previously  to  the  calling  of  a  general  meeting  for 
its  permanent  management. 

As  these  arrangements  are  already  in  a 
state  of  forwardness,  it  is  hoped  that  the  ge- 
neral plan  will  very  shortly  be  laid  before 
the  public,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  operative  classes  shall  have  come  forward, 
when  called  upon,  to  enrol  their  names  as 
members.  A  Mechanic. 

It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  furnish  you 
with  similar  stripes  from  other  papers,  more 
than  your  publication  would  contain ;  hut  I 
shall  content  myself  with  referring  to  an  ac- 
count of  the  school  of  the  arts  in  Edinburgh, 
in  the  Scotch  prints,  and  above  all  to  a  long 
article  in  the  later  Belfast  newspapers,  detail- 
ing the  proceedings  of  a  delegation  of  Scotch 
weavers  in  their  town,  at  a  public  meeting. — 
To  me  these  things  prove,  that  it  is  compara- 
tively uncalled  for  to  make  an  exertion  to 
educate  the  operative  classes  as  they  call 
themselves — they  seem  pretty  much  alive  to 
their  own  interest,  and  to  get  on  as  rapidly  as 
one  could  wish.  Perhaps  it  may  be  right  to 
consider  how  to  keep  the  gentry  in  a  state  to 
be  looked  up  to  by  the  peasant  population,  as 
guide3  and  as  examples,  to  secure  to  them 
that  share  of  influence,  on  which  the  public 
peace  so  much  depends.  The  time  has  pas- 
sed when  ignorant  opulence,  could  maintain 
or  exact  by  force  that  truly  valuable  respect, 
which  is  naturally  due  and  cheerfully  paid  to 
personal  dignity.  To  be  respected,  men 
must  be  useful,  and  be  considered  so.  Of 
this  article  then,  as  of  that  referring  to  the 
Locomotive  Machine,  the  last  paragragh  is 
to  me  the  least  pleasing.  I  am  grieved  that 
the  committee  should  express  a  doubt  of  the 
Academy  for  the  Jirst  class  being  filled  up  in 
the  first  instance.  Many  years  ago,  persons 
of  the  first  authority  declared  the  system  of 
education  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  for 
most  of  the  purposes  of  human  life,  extremely 
defective;  and  every  one  must  see  that  a  man 
may  be  pre-eminent  in  a  learned  profession, 
and  yet  unfitted  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
his  country  in  a  general  way.  I  speak  not  of 
those  superior  geniuses,  who  cannot  be  im- 
peded in  their  course  by  professional  tram- 
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for  the  purposes  of  the  Grand  Jury  taxation, 
unless  a  minute  subdivision,  namely,  that  of 
the  separate  townlands,  were  superadded  to 
the  boundaries  of  counties  and  of  parishes. 

Your  Committee  conceive,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  tracing  and  of  surveying  these  boun- 
daries of  townlands  is  not  so  considerable  as 
might  at  first  be  apprehended. 

They  have  learned  with  satisfaction  from 
Major  Colby,  that  "  the  additional  time  it 
would  require  would  not  be  very  considerable^, 
provided  the  boundaries  were  set  out"  Mr* 
Griffith  considers  "  that  there  would  not  be 
any  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  boun- 
dary of  the  townlands."  Mr.  Bald  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  Mr.  Edgeworth  -  states,  that 
it  would  not  have  added  materially  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  survey  of  Roscommon,  executed 
by  him  and  Mr.  Griffith,  if  he.  had  laid  down 
these  subdivisions ;  and  Mr,  Aher,  whose 
survey  of  Kilkenny  actually  includes  the 
boundaries  of  townlands,  has  informed  your 
Committee  "  that  these  boundaries  are  less 
difficult  to  trace  than  those  of  parishes." — 
Had  the  result,  of  their  investigation  been 
different,  and  had  the  possible  delays  and  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  the  representation  of 
these  subdivisions  appeared  greater  than  they 
really,  are,  your  Committee  would  not  have 
felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  abandon  a  princi- 
ple essentially  necessary  for  the  success  of 
the  measure  to  which  their  attention  has  been 
directed.; 

I  It  has  given  your  Committee  great  satisfac- 
tion to  think  that  the  direction  of  the  Survey 
can  be  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Ordnance  ; 
they  cannot  conceive  any  other  authority  so 
well  calculated  to  ensure  the  scientific  accura- 
cy and  unity  of  principle  which  ought  to  dis- 
tinguish a  great  national  work.  The  high 
character  of  the  officer  who  conducts  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England,  the  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  military  organization, 
and  the  command  of  the  best  instruments,  af- 
ford a  sufficient  security  for  the  successful, 
completion  of  die  work.  Your  Committee 
feel  a  perfect  confidence,  that  the  Map,  about 
to  be  furnished,  will  comprehend  the  local 
subdivisions,  without  which  it  would  not  an- 
swer the  peculiar  purposes  of  valuation. — 
Were  the  boundaries  of  townlands  to  be 
omitted,  the  counties  would  be  obliged  to 
supply  the  deficiency  by  independent  efforts  ; 


and  the  experience  of  the  past,  with  the  state 
of  too  many  of  the  existing  local  surveys, 
sufficiently  prove,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
expect  through  the  medium  of  the  Grand 
Juries  such  separate  maps  as  could  be  com- 
pared and  combined  for  any  useful  national 
purpose ;  the  expense  of  such  double  opera-, 
tion  wouldalso  be  considerably  increased,  and 
an  inferior  work  would  be  produced  at  a  sa- 
crifice of  time,  convenience,  and  economy. 

Your  Committee  fully  agree  in  the  opinion 
of  Major  Colby,  that  the  steps  should  be 
taken  without  delay  to  facilitate  the  tracing  of 
the  townland  boundaries,  a  measure  which 
that  officer  conceives  would  reduce,  by  one 
half,  the  time  required  for  this  particular 
branch  of  the  survey.  With  this  view  your 
Committee  have  already,  instructed  their 
Chairman  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  which  they  trust 
may  pass  into  a  law  during  the  present  session, 
requiring  the  several  Grand  Juries  to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  49th  Geo.  III., 
so  far  as  respects  the  tables  of  Townlands 
and  their  acreable  contents.  They  also  con- 
ceive that  every  other  aid  and  facility  should 
be  afforded  to  the  officers  of  the  Ordnance 
both  by  placing  at  their  disposal  an  enlarged 
supply  of  improved  instruments,  and  by  giv- 
ing them  a  free  access  to  all  the  existing  pub- 
lic majSs  and  records  which  bear  upon  the 
subject.  The  Down  Survey,  that  of  the  For- 
feited Lands,  the  county  and  baronial  maps, 
however  imperfect  in  themselves,  may  be  of 
some  service.  When  the  objects  with  which 
the  intended  Survey  is  undertaken  are  un- 
derstood, your  Committee  are  convinced  that 
not  only  will  alh  the  local  authorities  in 
Ireland  afford  their  zealous  co-operation,  but 
that  many  private  individuals  will,  on  public 
grounds,  allow  access  to  such  maps  and  other 
documents  as  can  be  of  service  in  tracing 
the  boundaries. 

In  l he  Survey  of  Roscommon,  the  bishops 
and  clergy  afforded  every  facility  in  settling 
parochial  boundaries  ;  your  Committee  trust, 
that  such  aid  will  in  the  present  instance  be 
renewed,  and  assisted  by  the  Magistrates  and 
the  police  throughout  Ireland.  They  are 
happy  to  learn,  from  the  evidence,  that  so  far 
from  there  being  any  reason  to  apprehend 
obstructions  on  the  part  qf  the  peasantry, 
a  reliance  may  be  placed  on  their  good  will 
and  co-operation.    It  is,  however,  important, 
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that  the  nature  and  object  of  the  proposed 
work  should  be  thereby  explained  and  under- 
stood ;  when  that  explanation  is  given,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  proprietors  and 
occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland,  will  feel  that  the 
completion  of  the  Survey  and  valuation  is 
likely  to  conduce  to  the  general  good,  and 
add  to  the  value  of  property. 

Whilst  your  Committee  express  their  be- 
lief that  the  execution  of  the  Survey  cannot 
be  placed  in  better  hands  than  in  those  of  the 
Ordnance  officers,  they  cannot  but  add,  that 
it  is  expedient  to  give  much  greater  dispatch 
to  this  work,  than  what  has  occurred  in  the 
Trigonometrical  Survey  of  England.  That 
great  work,  highly  creditable  as  it  is  to  the 
individuals  by  whom  it  is  conducted,  has  al- 
ready been  33  years  in  progress,  and  yet  it 
still  wants  one-third  part  of  its  completion. 
It  ought  to  be  added,  however,  that  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Ordnance  suffered  interruption 
during  the  war.  The  Irish  Survey  is  of  the 
most  urgent  necessity,  and  no  effort  should 
be  omitted  to  accelerate  its  completion.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  the  Ordnance  Survey 
of  Ireland  must,  in  the  course  of  a  fee/  years, 
have  been  undertaken  by  that  department, 
and  that  by  hastening  the  period  of  its  execu- 
tion for  the  important  purposes  of  the  Irish 
valuation,  there  will  be  ultimately  no  greater 
expense  borne  by  the  public.  A  limited 
number  of  persons  employed,  appears  a 
questionable  policy  on  the  principles  of  eco- 
nomy, as  the  directing  staff  must  be  main- 
tained no  less  for  the  control  of  a  limited, 
than  for  the  guidance  of  a  more  extended 
operation.  It  is  satisfactory  to  your  Com- 
mittee to  report,  that  the  former  Surveys 
carried  on  under  Parliamentary  authority, 
have  established  in  Ireland  a  school  of  scien- 
tific topography.  Whether  it  may  be  ex* 
pedient  that  any  of  the  respectable,  civil  en- 
gineers of  Ireland  should  be  employed,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Ordnance,  it  is  altoge- 
ther for  that  Board,  in  its  discretion,  to  de- 
termine ;  but  your  Committee  perfectly  agree 
with  Major  Colby,  that  a  central  and  effec- 
tual control  is  indispensable  to  the  successful 
termination  of  this  undertaking.  The  best 
scale  for  effecting  the  intended  Survey  appears 
to  your  Committee  that  of  six  inches  to  the 
English  mile  ;  this  will  afford  sufficient  means 
to  the  engineers  to  enter  into  all  the  detailed 
information  requisite;  it  is  the  scale  on  which 


the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Kent  was  originally 
commenced.  With  respect  to  the  engraving, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  follow  the  same  scale 
adopted  in  the  British  maps.  A  protraction 
upon  a  double  scale  of  twelve  inches  to  the 
mile  for  cities  and  great  towns,  where  the 
valuation  must  necessarily  be  more  minute, 
has  been  recommended,  and  appears  desira- 
ble. The  altitudes  of  the  principal  mountains 
should  also  be  given,  as  well  as  the  boundary 
of  the  uninclosed  lands,  whether  bog,  moun- 
tain, or  rock.  The  latter  will  correspond  to 
the  distinction  traced  on  the  Ordnance  map, 
between  cultivated  lands,  commons,  and 
woods. 

Your  Committee havelearned  thatthehydro- 
graphical  charts,  now  extant,  of  the  coast  and 
harbours  of  Ireland,  are  inaccurate  and  un- 
satisfactory. Combined  operations  between 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Ordnance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  information  so  import 
to  the  public  interest,  have  already  been  sn 
gested,  and  your  Committee  trust  that  tt  ' 
views  of  the  Admiralty,  contained  in  the 
Secretary's  letter  of  the  22d  day  of  April, 
may  be  carried  into  effect.  The  soundings 
of  the  harbour  of  Plymouth  have  been  laid 
in  with  advantage,  both  with  regard  to  econo- 
my and  to  dispatch,  by  making  use  of  the 
points  ascertained  tiigonometrically  by  the 
officers  of  the  Ordnance. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  the  new 
Survey  should  supersede  all  local  topographi- 
cal proceedings,  whether  under  the  authori- 
ty of  Grand  Juries,  or  otherwise.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Ordnance  Survey  will  supply 
all  that  can  be  required  for  county  purposes. 
And  however  creditable  to  the  artists  who 
have  executed  them,  are  the  maps,  of  Roscom- 
mon, Longford,  Mayo,  Kilkenny,  and  Dub- 
lin, yet  most  of  the  other  county  maps,  being 
laid  down  upon  a  variety  of  scales  with  very 
imperfect  instruments,  and  without  pretension 
to  scientific  accuracy,  it  would  be  unwise  to 
continue  operations  so  liable  to  objection,  as 
well  as  so  expensive  in  their  execution. 

With  a  view  to  the  diminution  of  expence, 
your  Committee  are  inclined  to  think  the  Ba- 
varian system  is  not  an  ineligible  one,  by 
which  individual  proprietors  of  estates  are 
allowed  to  subscribe  for  copies  of  those  parts 
of  the  map  in  which  they  feel  interested.  A 
Survey,  on  the  scale  of  six  inches  to  the  mile, 
might  be  applied  to  various  purposes  of  pri- 
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vate  utility,  more  especially  when  combined 
with  a  valuation,  and  with  the  statistical  in- 
formation included  in  the  Population  Re- 
turns. The  latter  documents  contain  the 
number  of  families,  houses,  the  size  and  de- 
scription of  farms ;  and,  when  accompanied 
by  an  accurate  map  and  valuation,  your  Com- 
mittee are  inclined  to  hope  they  may  furnish 
individual  proprietors,  at  a  moderate  price, 
whether  inhabitants  or  absentees,  with  valua- 
ble information  respecting  the  condition  of 
their  estates,  and  the  best  means  of  improving 
them. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  Valuation,  your 
Committee  are  not  as  yet  in  possession  of 
sufficient  evidence,  to  enable  them  to  form  a 
detailed  plan,  or  to  do  more  than  to  suggest 
some  leading  general  principles  :  they,  how- 
ever, regret  this  the  less,  because  the  survey 
must  necessarily  take  precedence,  the  basis  of 
the  valuation  being  obviously  the  proposed 
maps  of  counties,  baronies,  and  parishes,  di- 
vided into  their  respective  townlands.  Trac- 
ings of  these  skeleton  maps  may  be  furnished, 
as  the  filling  up  of  the  triangulation  proceeds. 
In  effecting  the  valuation,  your  Committee 
conceive  that  three  principles  must  be  ad- 
hered to  and  combined.  Section  I.  A  fixed 
and  uniform  principle  of  valuation  applicable 
throughout  the  whole  work,  and  enabling  the 
valuation  not  only  of  townlands,  but  that  of 
•counties,  to  be  compared  by  one  common 
measure.  Section  2.  A  central  authority,  un- 
der the  appointment  of  Government,  for  di- 
rection and  superintendence,  and  for  the  ge- 
neralization of  the  returns  made  in  detail- 
Section  3.  Local  assistance,  regularly  orga- 
nized, furnishing  information  on  the  spot, 
and  forming  a  check  for  the  protection  of 
private  rights.  In  a  future  Session  it  will  be 
the  subject  of  consideration,  how  far  these 
principles  are  accurate,  and  in  what  manner 
it  will  be  the  pleasure  of  Parliament  to  car- 
ry them  into  effect.  *> 

Your  Committee  are  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  proposed  valuation,  and  how 
much  consideration  it  will  require  in  all  its 
details.  During  the  recess,  they  trust  that 
the  attention  of  the  Irish  Government,  of  the 
Magistracy,  of  Grand  Juries,  and  of  the  Pro- 
prietors of  Land,  may  be  given  to  the  ques- 
tion, and  that^arly  in  the  next  Session  a  Bill 
may  be  introduced,  likely  to  meet  the  assent 
ot  the  Legislature. 


In  concluding  this  Report,  your  Commit- 
tee must  agaimrepeat  their  recommendations, 
that  the  work  may  be  proceeded  upon  with 
as. much  dispatch  as  is  consistent  with  accura- 
cy of  execution.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  all  former  Surveys  of  Ireland  ori- 
ginated in  forfeitures,  and  violent  tranfers  of 
property ;  the  present  has  for  its  object  the 
relief  which  can  be  afforded  to  the  proprietors 
and  occupiers  of  land  from  unequal  taxation. 
The  general  tranquility  of  Europe  enables 
the  State  to  devote  the  abilities  and  exertions 
of  a  most  valuable  corps  of  officers  to  an  un- 
dertaking, which,  though  not  unimportant  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  recommends  itself 
more  directly  as  a  civil  measure.  Your  Com- 
mittee trust  that  the  Survey  will  be  carried 
on  with  energy,  as  well  as  with  skill,  and  thai 
it  will,  when  completed,  be  creditable  to  the 
nation,  and  to  the  scientific  acquirements  of 
the  present  age.  In  that  portion  of  the  em- 
pire to  which  it  more  particularly  applies,  it 
cannot  but  be  received  as  a  proof  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  Legislature  to  adopt  all  mea- 
sures calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of 
Ireland. 

SALINE  MANURE. 

(Concluded  from  page  360.) 

The  following  is  the  mode  recommended 
to  be  adopted  in  preparing  the  Saline  Ma- 
nure :— 

Let  a  platform  of  any  kind  of  mould  or 
earth,  the  richer  the  better,  be  formed,  about 
six  inches  thick,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  as  long 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  extent  of  land  to 
be  manured.  At  one  end  of  this  let  the  first 
load  of  lime,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  be  placed 
about  four  inches  thick.  Let  the  lime  be  then 
not  only  slaked,  but  moistened,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  rock  salt,  or  any  common  salt,  in  wa- 
ter, at  the  rate  of  6  lb.  of  salt  to  each  barrel 
of  lime,  pouring  the  solution,  or  pickle,  gra- 
dually and  evenly  on  the  lime,  as  the  latter  is 
found  to  imbibe  it,  carefully  avoiding  to  let 
any  of  the  pickle  escape  from  the  lime,  as  it 
may  thus  fail  to  come  within  its  influence  and 
be  thrown  away.  Then  spread  the  lime  thus 
moistened  2  or  3  inches  thick  on  the  plat- 
form, and  cover  it  with  4  or  5  inches  of  mould. 
Let  the  second  load  of  lime  be  placed  on  the 
platform  near  the  first,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner.    When  the  entire  platform  is 
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thus  covered,  begin  again  with  a  second  layer 
of  lime ;  slake,  moisten,  spread  and  cover  it, 
as  the  first,  until  it  be  also  finished,  and  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  with  a  third  and 
fourth  layer.  If  the  mould  be  not  collected 
in  one  place,  but  deposited  in  a  long  row,  as 
when  the  earth  of  a  headland  is  used,  one  or 
two  layers  of  lime  and  earth  will  be  more 
convenient,  and  equally  advantageous. — 
When  the  whole  is  covered  with  earth,  let 
the  heap  be  cut  down  and  well  mixed,  in 
which  state  it  may  be  suffered  to  lie  until  a 
short  time  before  it  is  used,  when  it  shouM 
be  again  turned.  The  proportion  of  water 
in  which  the  salt  is  dissolved,  depends  on  the 
state  of  the  earth  or  mould.  If  the  latter  be 
wet,  twenty  gallons  of  water  impregnated 
with  6lb.  of  salt,  is  sufficient  for  each  barrel 
of  lime  ;  if  it  be  dry,  half  a  hogshead  of  wa- 
ter to  that  quantity  of  salt  and  lime  will  be 
necessary.  Forty  barrels  of  lime  treated  in 
this  manner  is  a  full  dressing  for  an  acre  of 
potatoes. 

The  quantity  of  earth  we  have  used  was 
about  eighty  single  horse  cart  loads  to  the 
acre;  but  if  there  be  much  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting it,  from  forty  to  fifty  loads  may  be 
sufficient.  The  compost  should  be  prepared 
at  leai-t  two  or  three  months  before  the  time 
of  bs-iqg  it,  and  if  the  expense  be  no  material 
objection,  one  or  two  additional  turnings  in 
the  interval  would  be  desirable. 

Of  the  efficacy  of  this  manure  for  potatoes, 
we  have  already  had  satisfactory  evidence ; 
that  it  will  be  found  of  equal  value  in  its  ope- 
ration on  the  subsequent  crops,  may  be  infer- 
red from  the  durability  of  the  effects  of  soap- 
ashes,  to  which  in  its  most  essential  ingre- 
dients it  is  similar ;  and  that  it  may  be  directly 
applied  with  advantage  to  other  tillage  crops 
we  also  anticipate,  from  the  well-known  ef- 
fects of  soap-aslics  in  such  applications.  To 
those  farmers  who  are  so  situated,  a3  to  be 
debarred  from  all  other  adventitious  manures, 
except  lime,  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
supply  themselves  abundantly  with  a  cheap 
substitute,  and,  we  trust,  of  superior  value  to 
any  of  them,  is  incalculable. 


been  prepared  ami  hackled  according  to  a  particular  procc.* 
invented  by  the  gentleman  who  sent  it  to  a  friend,  and  who 
is  anxious  to  benefit  this  province  by  improving  the  article 
which  is  the  basis  of  our  staple  manufacture.  Certainly 
we  have  not  seen  any  Irish  flax  equal  to  this  in  beauty  of 
texture,  fineness,  and  other  desirable  and  useful  qualities. 

Another  paragraph  informs  us  of  several  specimens  of 
flax  and  flaxseed  which  had  been  left  at  their  ohiee  for  pub- 
lic inspection.  They  had  been  treated  on  the  Dutch  plan. 
Also  a  sample  of  yarn  of  30  hanks  to  the  pound,  spun  from 
flax  prepared  in  this  way,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Edi- 
tor. The  flax  was  raised  by  W.  P.  Ruxton,  near  Ardee, 
County  of  Lout.!\.  This  gentleman  has  grown  eight  acres 
of  flax,  the  entire  of  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Dutch  mode  of  treatment,  with  a  view  of  shewisg  the  plan 
to  his  tenants  and  neighbours  ;  and  a  better  crop  has  sel- 
dom been  witnessed  in  any  country. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  in  the  Dutch  mode  of 
treating  flax,  each  of  the  operations  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  ;  for  if  as  in  many  instances  any  one  of  them  be 
neglected,  the  effect  of  the  others  will  be  defeated  and  the 
system  unjustly  condemned. 

A  CHALLENGE  SWEESTAKES. 

Sir  James  Galbraith  challenges  to  show  a 
Bull  Calf,  since  April,  against  any  member  of 
the  North  West  Society,  for  one  Guinea  to 
five  Pounds — open  to  Tuesday,  the  12th 
October,  on  notice  to  the  Secretary. 
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*»*  Flax  Premiums,  by  the  Linen  Board,  in  our  next/ 
The  Paper  respecting  an  Agricultural  Seminary  by  S.  has 
not  yet  reached  us. 

Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  HlLL,  Bart.  in  the 
following  manner:  — 

North  West  Society. 


Jit.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 
Londonderry. 


The  following  aiticle  has  appeared  in  the 
Belfast  News- Letter:— 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  flax  has  been  left  for  inspec- 
tion at  our  office  by  a  respectable  inhabitant  ef  Belfast,  t« 
whom  it  was  irantnutted  from  Ediiburgh.    Ibis  flax  has 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  JV.  Society  Magazine. 

SIR— The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  your  Society,  on  the  plan  of  an  Agricufctt- 
rai  Seminary,  has  be|n,  with  great  propriety, 
made  public,  tliat  it  may  be  canvassed  previ- 
ous to  the  approwAjbg  General  Meeting.-U- 
I  shall  therefore,  I  hope,  be  justified  in  consi- 
dering it.  It  lias  been  said  of  Irishmen, 
"  that  their  patriotism  is  of  the  most  ardent 
tc  kind  :  but  its  object  lies  confused,  and  its 
4  progress  must  therefore  be  irregular  or  fruit- 
44  less."  Their  education  may  be  the  cause.^ 
It  points  to  southing  beyond  the  country  of 
their  birth,  and  the  capital  of  the  empire  h 
the  object  to  which  ambition  leads  their 
thoughts.  The  lawyer  and  the  divine  look 
t )  the  highest  rows  of  their  respective  benches 

 the  soldier  and  the  sailor  to  Westminster 

Hall  or  Westminster  Abbey.     We  educate 
persons  with,  these  views,  I  fancy,  fery  well. 
The  objects  $r  which  the  N.  -W.  Society 
became  embodied  are  more  confindd,  they  are 
limited  by  narrow  mvars  rnd  boundaries,  in- 
tended to  induce  all  c asses  of  people,  within 
a  certain  distr'et,  tf*?$f  io  co-operate  in  ad- 
vancing tlie^p^^CvV-%:  :«if  the  whole,    This  , 
"'.Sari*  l)e  ef&'ctedTnTIWay  with  tfwe  certain- 
ty than  by  a  well  judged 'system  of  education. 
Heretofore  many  of  bur"  young  gentlemen 
looked  to  the  learned  professions  for  ad- 
vancement ;  these  professions  are  greatly  over- 
stocked ;  and  candidates  for  their  honours 
and  emoluments  never  were  more  numerous 
than  at  this  time,  when  success     so  much 
more  than  doubtful.    To  the  army  and  na- 
vy access  is  difficult,  and  as  to  employments 
under  government,  never  was  there  such  a 
scramble  for  the  humblest  of  them.  Patron- 
age has  winged  its  way  from  Ireland.  Trade 
requires  more  capital  than  can  be  easily  pro- 
cured, and  agriculture  presents  itself  as  a 
profitable,  independent,  honourable  employ- 
ment for  persons  of  competent  skill.  That 
skill  your  committee  proposes  to  place  within 
the  reach  of  all.    Among  the  causes,  which 
Sir  J.  SinclaTr,  in  his  admirable  account  cS 
Scottish  husbandry,   enumerates  as  contri- 


buting to  its  excellence,  the  third  in  order  is, 
"  that  many  of  the  proprietors  of  land  in 
"  Scotland,  who  were  distinguished  by  the 
"  acquisition  of  useful,  rather  than  of  showy 
"  accomplishments,  took  a  delight  in  rural 
"  occupations;  and  in  variousdistrictsnownn- 
"  der  a  complete  system  of  husbandry,  they 
"  either  improved  their  estates  themselves,  or 
"  encouraged  their  tenants  to  exertion,  esta- 
«'  blishing  for  that  purpose  a  most  liberal  sys- 
««  tern  of  connexion  between  the  two  classes." 
— The  useful  accomplishments  of  Sir  J. 
Sinclair,  I  take  to  be  those  contemplated 
by  the  committee,  and  which  arc  so  admira- 
bly taught  at  Hofwyl,  which,  says  Mr. 
Brougham,  affords  the  best  opportunity  of 
education  in  Europe.  It  is,  I  understand, 
customary  in  England  to  send  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  as  apprentices  to  farmers  ;  and 
we  have  in  our  district  one  gentleman,  who 
served  such  an  apprenticeship,  and  whose 
farm  affords  an  admirable  study  to  agricultu-^ 
rists.  To  this  gentleman  I  applied  for  an  ac- 
count of  his  expenditure,  since  he  came  to 
reside  among  us,  and  of  the  return  which  he 
has  had.  I  here  present  it  to  your  readers  as 
p. document  of  great  interest  and  value. 


Grangs,  24>lh  September,  1S2-L 

Dear  Sir— I  here  send  you,  according 
to  promise,  the  extract  from  the  accounts  of 
farm  labour  done  at  Grange,  during  the  two 
years  from  the  1st  November,  1822,  to  the 
cam*  date,  1824,  calculating  the  unexpired 
time  at  an  average  rate.  Feeling  fully  per- 
suaded that  if  our  northern  brethren  of  the 
plough  would  expend  more  labour  upon  their 
iarms  than  thev  usually  do,  they  would  dis- 
cover fertility  in  the  soil  hitherto  supposed 
sterile,  and  would  reap  an  ample  reward  for 
their  exertions.  When  I  entered  upon  my 
farm  November  1S22,  I  found  it  in  a  state 
truly  deplorable.  It  consists  of  120  Cun- 
ninoham  acres,  60  of  which  were  completely 
saturated  with  water,  and  about  15  that  were 
exhausted  bog,  which  had  never  been  culti- 
vated. 
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To  amount  paid  rent  of  120  acre*  at  £1  10s.  per 

acre   *1«> 

To  County  clss  of  do   15 

To  expanse  of  draining    75 

To  expense  of  paring,  burning  and  levelling  15  acres  45 

To  one  thousand  barrels  of  lime  for  compost   50 

To  expense  of  mire  for  do.  &c.  &c   50 

To  wages  of  labour  necessary  to  produce  and  savo  a 

crop   175 

To  seed  of  various  kinds   40 

To  keep  ot  5  horses  100 

To  tear  and  wear  of  implements   25 

To  18  gates  and  cost  of  repairing  fences   (?0 

To  support  of  family    50 

To  incidental  expenses    15 

To  interest  of  capital  employed  at  5  per  cent   40 

Total  outlay  from  1st  Nov.  1822  to  1st  Nov.  1823  920 
Total  produce  of  crop  of  the  year  1822-23  520 

Amount  of  outlay  exceeding  income  .£-100 

Amount  of  outlay  and  income  from  the  1st 
November,  1823,  to  the  same  date  1824, 
calculating  the  unexpired  time  at  an  ave- 
rage rate 

To  amount  paid  rent  of  120  acres  at  30*.  per  acre  ...^180 

To  County  cess  for  do   20 

To  expense  of  draining  .  10 

To  do.  for  man ure  purchased   * — 20 

To  labour  for  producing  and  saving  crop   *  160 

To  »ecd  of  various  kinds   55 

To  keep  of  4  horses  — — r~^~~~~ 80 

To  support  of  family  —  — -~~ —  50 

To  incidental  expenses   ~~ —  15 

To  interest  of  capital  employed  w~~ww~~.<~~~ — .*-.«~~  25 

,  Total  outlay  from  lit  Nov.  1823  to  1st  Nov.  1824~~615 
'  £JL-    Total  value  of  this  year's  crop  at  a  moderate  valuation  10UO 

J.  

Amount  of  income  exceeding  outlay   ^^6385 

Amount  of  outlav  exceeding  income  in  the  yeaf 

1822-  23  400 

Amount  of  income  exceeding  outlay  in  the  yuar 

1823-  24  w~  w_  ,  385 

Total  amount  due  by  farm  account,  Nov.  1824... £15 

so  that  you  will  observe  that  the  expenditure 
of  1 822-2^  has  very  nearly  paid  ^120  per 
tent,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  a 
great  tract  of  unimproved  land  that  would 
reward  the  industrious  husbandman  in  the 
same  proportion.  Your's,  with  much  respeet, 

WM.  HUTTON,  jun. 

Mr.  Hutton  studied  ogricuhure  in  Norfolk 
— all  that  is  known  at  Norfolk  miy  be  taught 
at  Grocers.'  Hall.  And  is  not  this  the  useful 
knowledge  alluded  to  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  ? 
What  could  more  contribute  to  the  prosperi- 
ty of  our  country,  than  to  have  many  such 


residents  as  Mr.  Hutton  ?  Would  it  not  be* 
a  good  provision  for  many  of  our  genLry  to- 
have  Mr.  Hut  ton's  skill,  a  farm  of  100  acres,- 
and  an  adequate  capital  ?  And  to  our  wealthi- 
est land  owners,  how  useful  would  it  be  to 
acquiiethe  necessary  knowledge  to  direct  the' 
improvement  and  embellishment  of  their  es- 
tates. Mr.  Locke  tells  us  "  that  the  great' 
"  men  among  the  ancients*  understood  very 
<;  well  how  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with 
"  affairs  of  state,  and  thought  it  no  lessening 
"  of  their  dignity  to  make  the  one  the  rccrea- 
"  tion  of  the  other.  That  indeed  whiciv 
"  seems  most  generally  to  have  employed  and 
"  diverted  their  spare  hours  was  agriculture. 
"  Gideon  among  the  Jews,  was  taken  from 
"  thrashing,  as  well  as  Cincinnatus  among 
ik  the  Romans,  from  the  plough,  to  command 
"  the  armies  of  their  countries  against  their 
"  enemies,  and  it  is  plain  their  rural  employ- 
"  ments  did  not  hinder  their  skill  in  arms, 
e<  nor  make  them  less  able  in  the  arts  of  war 
"  or  government.  'J  hey  were  great  cap- 
"  tains  and  statesmen  as  well  as  husband- 
"  men.  Cato  Major,  who  had  with  great 
"  reputation  borne  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
"  common-wealth,  has  left  us  an  evidence 
"  under  Ms  own  harp,  how  much  he  was 
"  versed  in  country  affairs:  and  as  I  remember, 
"  Cyrus  thought  gardening  so  little  beneath 
"  the  dignity  of  a  thione,  that  he  shewed 
"  Xenophon  a  large  field  of  fruit  trees  of  his 
"  own  planting.  The  records  of  antiquity 
"  amongst  Jews  and  Gentiles  are  full  of  in- 
"  stances  of  this  kind,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
"  recommend  useful  recreations  by  example." 
Perhaps  we  may  have  two  millions  of  Cun- 
ningham acres  in  the  N.  W.  Distri#t.  Let 
us  fancy  such  an  txpendilure  as  Mr.  Hutton'* 
on  one  half  of  this,  or  eight  millions  of  mo- 
ney, and  the  produce  nearly  doubled,  where 
upon  the  earth  would  there  be  a  people  with 
less  to  wish  for  ?  For  where  is  there  a  peo- 
ple more  naturally  contented  ?  We  have 
got  over  the  alarm  of  excessive  population, 
shall  we  now  be  terrified  with  the  dread  of 
excessive  production  ?  The  market  of  Eng- 
land invites  us  to  send  to  it  five  millions  worth 
of  territorial  produce  annually,  and  people 
employed  as  our's  might  be,  would  furnish  the 
L'lUit  profitable  customers  to  the  larmers. 

'   I  have  honor  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  SINCLAIR, 
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To  the  Members  of  the  N.  W.  Society, 

An  Article  in  the  31st  vol.  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  turned  the  attention  of  the 
public,  to  an  Institution  which  had  long  been 
famous  on  the  Continent,  but  was  only  then 
(1818)  beginning  to  be  noticed  in  this  coun- 
try. A  statement  extracted  from  various 
publications,  and  comprising  the  most  im- 
portant particulars  on  the  subject  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Reviewers,  from  which  we  propose 
to  give  some  extracts. 

M.  Fellenberg  (as  we  are  informed,)  is  the 
head  of  a  most  respectable  patrician  family 
of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  possesses  near 
the  city  an  hereditary  estate,  sufficiently  large 
for  one  of  his  station  in  that  simple  and  fru- 
gal country;  though  trifling  indeed,  if  com- 
pared either  with  the  domains  of  nobles  in 
wealthier  states,  or  with  the  great  things  hehas 
.effected  by  the  judicious  disposition  of  it. — 
His  income  is  said  not  to  exceed  ^500  a  year, 
were  the  property  managed  in  the  usual  way. 
The  land  forms  part  of  a  beautiful  plain  sur- 
rounded by  hills  and  interspersed  with  woods. 
The  house  and  pleasure  grounds  are  agrees 
ably  siruated  in  the  middle  of  the  farms. — 
Being  naturally  of  a  retired  and  contempla- 
tive disposition,  fond  of  study,  and  particularly 
attached  to  agricultural  pursuits,  he  early  in 
life  devoted  himself  to  the  praiseworthy  ob- 
jects of  improving  his  estate  by  his  own  in- 
dustry, and  of  making  this  occupation  sub- 
servient also  to  the  improvement  of  the  poor 
in  his  neighbourhood.    It  is  above  26  years 
since  he  first  formed  his  plan,  which  by  its 
completion  astonished  all  who  visited  Hofwyl. 
The  distinguishing  excellence  of  M.  F's. 
operations  consists  in  the  practical  details, 
comprising   an    infinite  variety  of  ingeni- 
ous methods  for  economising  his  resources, 
and  gaining  his  end  by  sure  means.  The 
full  detail  of  these  means  is  not  given,  and  it  is 
made  a  question  by  the  Reviewer  whether 
any  description  could  enable  the  reader  who 
had  not  been  on  the  spot,  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  various  processes. 

The  principal  part  of  the  establishment, 
and  that  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  the 
whole,  is  a  farm  of  about  230  acres,  which 
M.  F.  hai  improved  with  great  success,  and 
continues  to  cultivate  himself  It  is  here  that  the 
3?oor  children  are  employed  to  the  number,  of 


between  SO  and  40  ;  and  this  may  be  said  to  be 
the  branch  to  which  all  the  others  are  more 
or  less  subordinate,  and  with  which  they  have 
all  connexion.  Those  other  branches  are  an 
Academy  for  the  sons  of  wealthier  persons;  an 
Agricultural  Institute  connected  with  a  small 
experimental  farm ;  and  a  manufactory  of 
farming  machinery  and  implements. 

The  Agricultural  Institution  consists  of 
about  20  young  men,  who  have  constant  ac- 
cess to  the  farm,  as  well  as  to  the  experimental 
farm  of  about  nine  acres,  attached  to  this 
branch  of  the  establishment.  They  are  in- 
structed in  the  book-learning  of  the  subject, 
and  of  the  arts  and  sciences  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  They  assist  at  daily  confer- 
ences upon  the  new  methods  to  be  employed, 
the  improvements  of  machinery — in  short, 
every  thing  that  usually  occupies  an  agricul- 
tural society;  with  this  great  difference,  that 
they  are  on  the  spot,  where  every  position  may 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment, 
and  are  surrounded  by  practical  agriculturists, 
makers  of  farming  implements,  and  opera- 
tions on  various  scales  constantly  going  on. — 
These  pupils  pay  about -^70  a  year  for  all 
expenses,  and  live  at  a  Chateau  about  half-a- 
mile  from  the  principal  residence  where  Mw 
F.  and  the  boys  are,  and  where  the  labora- 
tory, cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  appara- 
tus of  natural  philosophy,  are  also  fixed. 

The  manufactory  of  machinery  and  im- 
plements consists  of  two  branches  ;  one  of 
common  husbandry  tools,  as  well  as  of  those 
improved  at  Hofwyl ;  the  other  intended  to 
carry  on  improvements  in  this  essential  arti- 
cle.   The  former  furnishes  a  profit  which  de- 
frays the  expenses  of  the  latter  ;  for  it  not  on- 
ly supplies  the  farms,  but  leaves  a  surplus  of 
machinery  .and  tools  for  sale  :  it  also  instructs 
both  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  in  the  han- 
dicraft arts,  the  pupils  of  the  institution  in 
those  connected  with  agriculture,  and  the 
poor, boys  in  the  trades  of  blacksmith  and 
wheelwright,  which  may  in  after  life  afford  them 
a  livelihood.    At  the  experimental  manufac- 
tory great  progress  has  been  made.    M.  F. 
early  remarked,  that  the  important  subject  of 
improving  agricultural  machinery  had  never 
been  pursued  diligently  and  systematically  : 
it  was  equally  plain,  that  this  could  nowhere 
be  accomplished  with  such  advantages,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  great  farming  opera- 
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tions  and  experiments,  which  might  naturally 
suggest  constant  hints  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  well  as  receive  the  greatest  benefit  from, 
his  assistance.  This  rational  plan  has  been 
attended  with  deserved  success.  Many  va- 
luable improvements  have  been  made  in  ma- 
chinery. Among  others,  Mr.  Brougham 
mentions  with  praise,  a  new  horse-hoe  and 
scarifier  ;  and  the  Hofwyt  drill-plough  has 
received  the  commendations  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

The  most  interesting  branch  (says  our  Re- 
viewer) of  this  Establishment  is  that  which 
provides  for  the  Education  of  the  poor.  .  The 
principles  upon  which  it  is  conducted  are 
unquestionably  sound  ; —  for  they  are  founded 
in  a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature. — 
That  they  will  by  some  persons  be  thought 
chimerical  is  equally  unquestionable  ;  because 
their  application  to  practice  has  been  pushed 
a  great  deal  farther  than  necessity  prescribes, . 
and  because  M.  F.   operating  upon  a  small' 
scale,  has  been  able  to  do  much  more  for  the 
objects  of  his  c&re  and  bounty  than  will  ever 
be  attempted  in  an  extensive  concern.  Yet 
we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the  bans  of  his 
plan  is  perfectly  practical;  and  that  his  suc- 
cess clearly  demonstrates  the  possibility  of 
carrying  his  principles  into  effect  in  any  re- 
quired degree.    The  children  upon  whom 
his  trials  have  been  made,  were  taken  from 
the   worst   classes  of  society  :  all  accounts 
agree  in  stating,  that  they  have  been  thorough- 
ly reformed,  and  brought  to  an  eminent  de- 
gree of  excellence  in  every  respect, —  while 
their  labour  has  been  all  the  while  mad-e  a 
source  of  profit. 

V/c  a<rree  with  the  Reviewer  that  this  is  a. 

o  > 

most  interesting  branch  of  the  Establishment 
and  we  aUo  think  it  is  full  of  encouragement, 
to  the  advocates  of  an  Agricultural  Seminary 
in  the  N.  \V.  District.  It  is  readily  admitted 
that  such  taler.t,  such  perseverance,  and  above 
all  such  benevolence  as  Pel len berg  has  exhi- 
bited are  not  every  day  to  be  met  with.  But 
granting  we  should  not  find  a  superintendant 
of  qualifications  so  very  pre-eminent,  we 
need  not  give  up  the  point  in  despair.  It  00 
doubt  would  require  instructor-,  of  uncom- 
mon endowment-,  to  work  the  almost  miracu- 
lous change  which  F.  accomplished  upon  the 
once  wretched  beings  subjected  to  lib  care. — 
It  is  not  the  poor  outcasts  of  society,  misera- 
ble vagrants,  degraded  by  vice   who  are  to 


become  the  pupils  of  the  proposed  seminary 
— it  is  the  sons  of  a  decent  industrious  people, 
a- people  prone  to  improvement,  and  possess- 
ing qualities  which  by  due  cultivation  would 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  most  javoured  portion  of  Britain. 

If  an  individual  of  very  moderate  means 
produced  so  signal  improvements  in  the  very 
dregs  of  society,  what  may  not  a  great  public 
body  effect,  a  body  with  all  appurtenances 
and  means  to  boot,  and  that  too  among  a 
people,  comparatively  speaking,  moral,  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  ?    And  let  it  be  remarked 
that  if  in  the  methods  of  Kellenberg,  there 
were  any  great  difficulty  or  mystery,  a  via.il  to 
his  establishment,  or  to  one  on  a  similar  foot- 
ing perhaps  nearer  home  would  explain  the 
whole  matter.    The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  is 
of  opinion  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  be 
master  of  the  subject,  yet  if  we  might  hazard 
an  opinion,  it  wil]  perhaps  be  found  that  the 
great  success  of  Fellenberg,  is  owing  not  so 
much  to  any  extraordinary  ingenuity,  as  to* 
his  zeal,  perseverance,  good  sense,  and  good 
temper.     We  proccell  to  give  the  language  of » 
the  R.  on  this  topic.1  We  are-  not  without 
hopes  (says  he)  that  our  statesmen  may  call  to 
the  subject  the  attention  of  the  public.  But. 
much  remains  to  be  learned  after  all  that 
books  can  tell,  of  methods  necessarily  consist- 
ing in  minute  details.   These  can  only  be  well 
understood,  so  as  to  be  transferred  and  adopt- 
ed here,  by  being  studied  daily  upon  t  he  spot. 
For  example  the  admirable  system  of  econo- 
my which  prevails,  and  enables  M.  F.  to  do 
so  much  with  such  limited  means,  resolves  it- 
self into  an  endless  variety  of  expedients ; 
each  trifling  when  viewed  separately — but  all 
of  which  taken  together  constitute  the  method 
required.    In  like  manner  the  plan  pursued 
for  reforming  and  training  the  poor  children, . 
consists  of  various  processes  and  modes  of 
treatment,  which  can  only  be  learnt  by  actu- 
ally seeing  their  operation.    The  pup. Is  from 
Germany  arc  sure  to  carry  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  these  matters  into  their  own  country, 
aud  if  the  system  is  only  adopted  iu  one  in- 
stance, that  knowledge  will  soon  spread  in 
proportion  to  its  manlieut  usefulness,    It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  some  of  our  country- 
men, whose  public  spirit  is  proportioned  to 
their  means  of  serving  the  community,  would 
devote  a  season  or  two  to  the  important  and 
not  uninteresting  business  of  visiting  Mofwyl 
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According  to  Mr.  Brougham's  evidence  they 
would  be  most  cordially  welcomed  by  M.  F. 
who  offered  him  every  accommodation,  when 
he  intended  to  stay  there  a  few  weeks,  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  system  minutely.  A 
residence  however  of  five  or  six  months  would 
be  necessary  thoroughly  to  understand  all  the 
details;  and  the  sending  two  or  three  young 
persons  to  the  Academy,  would  probably  be 
the  best  means  of  importing  a  knowledge  of 
all  M.  F's.  improvements  into  this  country;. 
Such  an  experiment  would  at  all  events  be 
safe  as  well  as  easy.  If  it  led  no  practical 
results  in  favour  of  the  poor,  or  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  nation,  it  would  be  attended 
with  no  risk,  nor  expense  to  the  individuals. 
The  boys  would  receive  perhaps,-  one  ol  the 
best  educations  that  Europe  affords,*  at  a  very 
moderate  price;  and  the  strictest  regard  would 
be  paid  both  to  their  health  and  morals.-— 
1  here  is  much  difficulty  however  in  obtain- 
ing admission  for  pupils;  and  Mr.  B.  men- 
tions a  journey  undertaken  while  he  was  in 
Switzerland,  by  the  present  King  and  Queen 
of  Wirtembergv  chiefly  .\  for  .  the  purpose 
of  prevailing  upon  M.  F.  to  take  one  more 
youth  from  Germany,  a  young  person  of  the  - 
highest  rank  under  his  care.  As  German  is- 
the  language  spoken .  in  the  Establishment  ge- 
nerally,, any  person  resorting  thither  only 
for  a  few  months,  will  do  well  previously  to 
make  himself  master  of  that  language. 

The  last  branch  of  Mr.  Frs.  Establishment 
which  we  have  to  describe  is,  the  Academy 
for  the  sons  of  the  rich  ;  it  consists  of  fifty  or 
sixty  pupils  chiefly  of  patrician  families  :  Mr. 
Brougham  found  there  seven  or  eight  German 
princes,  besides  several  young  nobles  of  that 
nation.  These  boys  are  taught  every  branch 
of  elegant  and  useful  learning,  by  the  most 
eminent  professors,  to-obtain  whose  assistance, 
neither  pains  nor  expense  is  spared.  There 
are  said  to  be  about  twenty  of  them  with  sa- 
laries amounting  to  <j£  2000  or  ^3000  a  year. 
In  teaching  the  sciences  considerable  aid  is 
derived  from  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  which 
consists  in  exercising  the  reasoning  faculties- 
more  than  is  done  by  the  ordinary  ways  of 
instruction,  and  making  the  process  of  learn-- 
ing  much  less  a  matter  of  rote.  Music  is 
taught  both  theoretically  and  practically. — 
Gymnastic  exercises,  including  the  use  of 
.ar>iis.    Carpentry  and  gardening,  are  added, 


rather  as  means  of  filling  up  the  hours  of  re- 
laxation ;   and  among  other  useful  objects, 
little  if  at  all  attended  to  elsewhere,  care  is 
taken  to  give  by  practice  a  just  knowledge  of 
bearings  and  distances,  and  everything  which 
is  comprised  in  the  phrase  of  Coup-d'&il.  The  I 
professors  are  described  as  eminent  men  in 
their  several  lines  of  study;  and  their  moral 
character,  as  well  as  manners,  are  most  parti- 
cularly attended  to  in  the  appointments — 
The  harmony  which  reigns  among  them,  and 
between  master  and  pupil,  are  the  best  proofs 
that  M.  F.  has  succeeded  in  his  selection. — 
The  character,  temper,  and   habits  of  the 
young  people,  are  the  paramount  object  of 
the  superintendence  exercised  sedulously  over 
them  at  every  moment  of  time,  bat  so  as  ne- 
ver to  oppress  or  annoy.    The  methods  of 
preserving  this  watchful  attention,  and  at  the 
same  time  leaving  the  pupil  free  from  any 
sense  of  restraint,  are  among  those  processes 
which  no  description  can  adequately  repre- 
sent, h  .  The  great  principle  seems  to  be,  an 
appeal  to  the  well  known  force  of  habit,  and 
a  judicious  variation  of  the  pursuits  and  stu- 
dies, united  with  a  never-tailing  gentleness, 
and  serenity  of  temper  in  the  instructor  and 
guardian.  >  Care  is  also  taken  to  admit  new 
pupils,  only  when  all  those  upon  the  establish- 
ment are  completely  trained  to  the  industrious 
and  innocent  pursuits  of  the  place,  so  that 
this  foundation  being  once  laid,  the  labour  of 
correcting  the  bad  habits  of  new-comers  is 
greatly  abridged  ;  they  fall  more  easily  into, 
the  manners  of  their  companions.    The  fol- 
lowing is  the  testimony  borne  by  a  very  accu- 
rate and  unprejudiced  observer  ( Piclet.) 

There  are  employed  in  ►•the  Institution 
none  of  the  usual  means  of  encouragement 
or  of  restraint,  there  is  neither  first  nor  low- 
est in  place,  nor  premium,  nor  medals,  nor 
debasing  chastisements.  A  recapitulation 
made  on  Saturday  evening,  in  presence  of 
the  pupils,  by  the  professor,  is  the  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  motives  of  emulation  and  of 
fear.  M.  Fellenberg  attends  at  it.  In  this 
sitting  all  the  topics  of  blame  or  of  praise 
for  the  week,  are  brought  under  review  as  re- 
spects each  individual.  The  firm  and  kind 
tone  of  the  professor,  the  fatherly  affection 
which  inspires  his  remonstrances,  and  his  ex- 
hortations make  a  strong  impression  on  the 
students.    The  children  speak  on  their  own 
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behalf  with  freedom,  they  are  heard  with  pa- 
tience, and  reproved  with  mildness.  They 
yield  not  to  authority,  but  to  confiding  affec- 
tion, to  the  ascendancy  of  truth,  to  the  opi- 
nion of  their  comrades,  which  is  always  cor- 
rect. 

An  invariable  regularity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  time,  in  all  the  details  of  life,  ren- 
ders all  other  methods  of  restraint  or  control 
unnecessary.  Without  ever  feeling  the  strict- 
ness, they  experience  all  the  good  effects  of 
order,  and  acquire  the  taste  and  habit  of  re- 
gularity. They  are  confiding,  open,  gay, 
happy;  for  they  feel  that  they  are  loved. — 
When  they  run  into  the  follies  incident,  to 
their  age,  they  are  generally  the  foremost  to 
take  blame  to  themselves,  for  a  free  con- 
fession, always  kindly  and  indulgently  receiv- 
ed, delivers  the  youth  from  the  torture  of  be- 
ing on  bad  terms  with  himself  and  with  his 
companions. 

The  little  family  has  no  esprit  de  corps 
but  in  favour  of  goodness.  The  pupils  draw 
together  when  the  object  is  to  correct  a  fault, 
or  to  repair  an  injury  ;  to  justify  the  wrong, 
never.  The  disposition  to  second  the  teach- 
ers in  the  ta«k  of  education,  in  place  of  form- 
ing leagues  against  them,  arises  from  the 
conviction,  that  the  father  who  adopted  them, 
and  his  assistants  have  nothing  so  much  at 
heart,  as  to  make  them  good  and  happy. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  institution  in  which  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  combine  so  much 
amusement  with  labour,  so  much  liberty  with 
regularity,  and  in  which  the  pupils  have  moro 
opportunities  to  prepare  themselves  for  social 
intercourse,  by  the  example  of  decorous  and 
of  polished  manners.  Besides  the  opportu- 
nity of  visiting  the  first  families  in  Berne, 
strangers  in  constant  succession  arrive  from 
all  countries,  and  it  may  be  said  that  young 
men  living  at  Hofwyl  travel  without  leaving 
home. 

The  sum  paid  for  this  most  excellent  and 
complete  course  of  education,  rising  from 
the  elements  of  grammar  to  the  highest 
branches  of  mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ence, is  only  £  60  a  year,  which  covers  every 
expense  except  that  of  clothes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  pupils  of 
the  two  schools  are  on  the  footing  of  compa- 
nions; nothing  can  be  further  from  Mr.  l4Ys 


ideas  than  a  fanciful  equality,  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  a  wholesome  constitution  of  so- 
ciety. They  have  nothing  in  fact  in  common, 
but  attendance  at  church  on  Sunday— -that  is 
those  of  the  same  communion.  Constant 
pains,  however,  are  taken  to  inculcate  upon 
each,  their  relative  duties  to  the  other.  The 
pupils  of  the  academy,  whatever  be  their  rank 
or  wealth,  are  sedulously  taught,  that  their 
Jirst  duty  is  to  use  the  meant  which  Providence 
has  placed  at  their  disposal,  in  a  way  benefi- 
cial to  the  less  fortunate  members  of  tJie  com- 
munity. Indiscriminate  charity,  almsgiving, 
endowing  hospitals,  bestowing  pensions,  and 
other  kinds  of  bounty  so  praiseworthy  in 
their  origin,  and  so  hurtful  in  their  tendency, 
Mr.  F.  by  no  means  recommends.  A  cha- 
rity founded  on  rational  principles  is  alone 
patronized  and  exemplified  at  Hofwyl.  The 
real  good  of  the  poor  is  consulted,  and  not 
their  temporary  relief ;  the  task  of  maintain- 
ing them,  or  teaching  them  to  obtain  a  main- 
tenance  by  industry  and  frugality,  is  pre- 
scribed .to  the  rich,  and  not  the  momentary 
gratification  of  compassionate  feelings.  This 
charity  may  truly  be  said  to  bless  the  giver  as 
well  as  the  receiver  %  it  requires  only  his 
■Care  and  attention,  without  diminishing  his 
resources  ;  and  the  objects  of  it  are  rendered 
valuable  to  the  community^  happy  in  them- 
selves, and  grateful  to  benefactors.,  who  have 
made  them  at  once  industrious  and  indepen- 
dent. Though  the  poor  children  live  quite 
separate  from  the  rich,  they  arc  daily  seen  by 
them;  and  the  progress  of  their  improve- 
ment and  their  labour  is  noted.  The  method 
of  reclaiming  and  of  training  them  is  taught? 
and  unquestionably  few  of  Mr.  F.'s  wealthier 
pupils  will  be.  likely  to  leave  his  institution, 
without  having  imbibed  a  strong  desire  to, 
carry  its  principles  into  operation  in  their  own 
country. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the 
internal  management  of  the  schools,  and  first 
of  the  school  of  industry.  The  lessons  are 
mostly  given  viva  voce,  and  various  questions 
continually  interposed,  respecting  measures 
of  capacity,  length,  and  weight,  and  their 
fractional  parts;  the  cubic  contents  of  a 
piece  of  timber,  or  of  a  stack  of  hay;  the 
time  necessary  to  perform  any  particular  task, 
under  such  or  such  circumstances  ;  the  effect* 
of  gravitation;  the  laws  of  mechanics;  rules 
of  grammar  and  different  parts  of  speech, 
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&c.  &c»  The  boys  endeavour  to  find  the  so- 
lution of  arithmetical  and  mathematical  pro- 
blems without  writing,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
proceed  with  the  mechanical  processes  in 
which  they  may  happen  to  be  engaged.  Thus 
they  require  the  rationale  of  the  thing,  and 
the  most  expeditious  methods  for  practice; 
their  understandings  are  awakened,  and  their 
attention  kept  alive.  None  of  them  are 
ever  seen  to  look  inattentive  or  tired  although 
just  returned  from  their  day's  labour  in  the 
fields.  Contrivance  and  some  degree  of  exer- 
tion  appears  to  be  a  necessary  condition  of 
our  enjoyments. 

The  prince  whose  game  h  driven  to  him 
in  crowds  and  who  fires  at  it  with  guns  put 
ready-loaded  into  his  hands,  is  incompara- 
bly sooner  tired  of  his  sport  than  he  who 
beats  the  bushes  all  day  for  a  shot. 

The  pupils  in  their  turn  sometimes  put 
■questions  to  their  masters,  and  propose  diffi- 
culties to  be  solved,  which  they  do  occasion- 
ally with  much  ingenuity.  They  draw  out- 
lines of  maps  from  memory,  exhibiting  the 
principal  towns,  rivers,  &c— they  draw  cor- 
rectly from  nature,  and  in  perspective,  all 
sorts  of  machines  for  agriculture  ;  and  try 
chemically  the  different  sorts  of  soil,  of  which 
they  make  well  arranged  tables. 

The  boys  go  through  the  military  exercise 
'once  ft  week.  Various  gymnastic  games  are 
also  occasionally  practised  \  but  mental  exer- 
cises are  more  suitable  after  hard  labour  : 
they  do  indeed  in  the  fields  full  as  well  as  on 
the  benches  of  the  school.  For  instance, 
when  employed  in  digging  trenches,  to  irri- 
gate a  meadow,  and  while  directing  the  water 
so  as  to  regulate  the  fall,  and  distribute  the 
moisture  equally,  they  remind  each  other  of 
what  they  have  heard  about  the  laws  of  hy- 
draulics. When  they  clear  a  field  of  the 
atones  turned  up  by  the  plough,  and  are  di- 
rected to  separate  those  wThich  would  pro- 
duce lime,  they  know  and  practise  the  differ- 
ent tests  by  which  their  nature  is  ascertained, 
and  can  point  out  in  the  horizon  the  parti- 
cular mountains  which  have  furnished  these 
Various  fragments. 

Some  of  these  acquirements  may  be  thought 
unnecessary  for  country  labourers ;  and  they 
are  so  in  some  degree  :  but  at  all  events  they 
do  no  harm,  provided  they  do  not  encroach 
oh  iadispensable  employments.  The  experi- 
ment had  for  its  object,,  to  shew  how  mucja 


may  be  done  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
and  their  support,  at  least  cost ;  and  the  more 
implies  the  less.  If  it  should  be  found  that 
some  of  the  learning  had  belter  be  spared  for 
the  sake  of  economy,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  we  have  so  much  to  come  and  go  on. 

We  may  be  asked,  where  are  masters  like 
Verhli  (M.  F's  assistant)  to  be  found,  able 
and  willing  to  teach,  and  play,  and  labour — to 
guide  the  plough,  and  lead  the  musical  band 
with  equal  zeal — and  just  wise  enough  to  fol- 
low the  directing  spirit,  without  introducing 
any  schemes  of  their  own  ?  We  must  an- 
swer, that  it  certainly  will  not  be  easy — and 
yet  less  difficult  now  than  it  was  at  first — 
since  the  pupils  of  Verhli  may  be  expected  to 
supply  some  individuals  like  himself;  and 
these  others.  He  is  by  no  means  a  man  of 
extraordinary  talents,  but  simply  a  zealous, 
conscientious,  and  rational  substitute  or 
agent* 

In  order  to  encourage  the  attachment  to 
property  acquired  by  personal  industry,  the 
pupils  are  allowed  certain  emoluments,  such 
as  the  proceeds  of  the  seeds  they  collect, 
some  part  of  their  gleanings,  and  what  they 
raise  in  a  small  garden  of  their  own  ;  all 
whish  accumulates  and  forms  a  fund  for  the 
time  of  their  going  away.  No  ambitious 
views  are  fostered  by  this  mode  of  training 
the  poorest  class,  beyond  that  of  being  good 
husbandmen.  The  pupils  of  the  school  of  in- 
dustry are  not  raised  above  their  station  ;  but 
their  station  dignified  and  improved  is  raised 
to  them.  The  poor  in  the  bitterness  of  want, 
may  exclaim  against  taxes  and  ill  government, 
and  certainly  not  always  without  reason  ;  but 
the  worst  government  is  their  own  of  them- 
selves. The  most  powerful  remedies  devised  by 
benevolence,  for  the  wretchedness  arising  from 
a  crowded  population  are  but  temporary  pal- 
liatives ;  and  nothing  will  do  after  all,  but  in- 
dividual prudence  and  practical  morality. — 
Now  this  is  precisely  what  is  inculcated,  and 
successfully  inculcated  in  the  School  of  indus- 
try. 

Agricultural  labour  is  not  the  only  occu- 
pation which  can  be  made  the  base  of  such  an 
education.  Manufactures,  with  all  their  dis- 
advantages, might  answer  the  purpose  pro- 
vided the  children  were  not  collected  toge- 
ther in  vast  numbers  in  the  same  rooms,  that 
•they  had  intelligent,  kind  masters,  and  were 
allowed  gardens  and  a  number  of  hours  daily 
to  work  in  them ;  all  of  which  must  abridge 
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the  time  for  productive  labour,  or  for  learn- 
ing. One  great  advantage  of  husbandry  is, 
that  it  affords  sufficient  exercise,  and  leaves 
more  time  for  mental  improvement.  Such  of 
the  pupils  at  Hofwyl,  as  have  a  turn  for  a 
trade,  are  allowed  to  become  wheelwrights, 
carpenters,  smiths,  tailors,  &c.  These  boys 
will  leave  the  institution  at  the  age  of  21,  un- 
derstanding agriculture  better  than  any  pea- 
*sants  ever  did  before;  besides  having  a  useful 
trade,  and  a  share  of  learning  quite  unprece- 
dented among  the  same  class  ul  people;  and 
yet  as  hard-working  and  abstemious  as  any  of 
them,  and  with  the  best  moral  tastes  &  habits. 

The  following  is  the  course  of  study  for 
the  sons  of  the  rich: — Public  education,  M. 
F.  observes,  is  too  generally  an  uniform  pro- 
cess, imposed  indiscriminately,  and  by  force, 
upon  every   variety  of  disposition,  talents, 
and  character     His  object  on  the  other  hand 
is  to  suit  the  education  to  the  pupil,  and  not 
the  pupil  to  the  education-     A  good  precep- 
tor should  be  an   experienced  friend  who 
guides,  not  a  master  who  commands,  and 
above  all  not  an  irascible  master.    He  ob- 
jects to  rewards  and  to  punishments :  for  fear 
makes  slaves,  and  the  love  of  distinction  unfolds 
in  the  end,  most  of  the  bad  passions.  Do  as 
you  would  be  done  by  is,  he  maintains,  the  on- 
ly safe  rule  to  inculcate;  a  lively  feeling  of 
right  and  wrong,  good  will  and  kindness  to 
all  men,  the  only  sentiments  fit  to  be  encou- 
raged.    Emulation,  perhaps,  is  too  powerful 
a  stimulant  to  be  altogether  excluded  ;  but  it 
needs  more  frequently  to  be  repressed  than 
excited.    Such  a  vigilant  and  cautious  system 
of  training  would  be  best  carried  on  certainly 
under  the  paternal  roof,  in  a  well  regulated  fa- 
mily ;  and  therefore  he  wishes  a  school  to  re- 
semble as  nearly  as  possible  such  a  family, 
and  to  be  as  unlike  as  possible  to  a  mere 
manufactory  of  learning. 

The  whole  course  of  studies  may  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  three  periods  of  three 
years  each.  In  the  first  they  study  Greek  and 
the  Grecian  History,  the  knowledge  of  ani- 
mals, plants,  and  minerals.  In  the  second 
Latin,  Roman  History,  and  the  Geography  of 
the  Roman  world.  And  in  the  third  mo- 
dern languages  and  literature,  modern  Histo- 
ry to  the  last  century,  and  Geography;  the 
physical  sciences  and  Chemistry.  During  the 
Vkho'-e  nine  years  they  apply  to  mathematics, 
drawing,  music,  anj  gymnastics  exercise. 


The  geometrical  representation  of  near  ob- 
jects; the  house,  the  garden,  the  course  of 
the  river,  the  surrounding  country,  the  moun- 
tains beyond  it,  taken  by  approximation  in 
the  shape  of  a  map,  is  the  natural  introduc- 
tion to  Geography.  When  the  pupils  feel 
a  curiosity  to  know  more  of  the  world  than 
they  can  see,  maps  are  then  laid  before  them, 
and  the  globe  and  its  uses  are  explained. — 
They  are  made  to  delineate  correctly  from 
memory,  the  shape  of  continents  and  seas  ; 
and  to  place  and  name  the  principal  chains 
of  mountains,  the  course  of  rivers,  the  boun- 
daries of  states,  their  provinces  and  capitals  ; 
which  leads  to  an  enquiry  into  the  pa  rticu  !ar 
history  of  each,  and  its  natu 

The  study  of  Mathematics  continu 
of  education,  to  an  extent  determined 
vidual  capacity  and  disposition  of  ea< 
hurried  or  retarded  for  the  sake  of  kgo; 
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While  M.  F.  dwells  with  delight  and  confidence  on  tho 
.natural  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  he  ad- 
mits fully,  and  establishes  the  necessity  of  a  Revelation  to 
supply  the  insufficiency-  of  human  reason.  His  pupils 
brought  up  in  purity  and  simplicity  of  heart,  under  the  in- 
fluence pf  reason  and  kindness,  are  in  a  great  degree  chris- 
tians, before  they  are  taught  chri stianit y-— a nd  best  prepared 
therefore  to  understand  and  receive  the  chrisiain  doctrine  ; 
;but  all  dogmatic  points  are  reserved  for  the  ministers  of 
their  respective  communion:;,  who  are  to  instruct  them,  and 
controversial  disputes  are  unknown  and  interdicted. 

The  Reviewer  goes  on  to  state— Not  satisfied  with  what  we 
ourselves  had  learned  and  though  t  on  this  subject,  we  have  been 
anxious  to  learn  what  was  thought  of  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  by  persons  not  particularly  friendly  to  the  insti- 
tution.   We  have  scarcely  heard  an  objection  against  the 
school  of  industry.  The  opinion  is  universally  favourable  to 
it,  though  there  is  more  difference. of  sentiment  as  to  the 
highest  school  -  the  worst  we  have  heard  is,  that  the  pupila 
are  not  so  advanced  in  any  one  science,  as  some  young  men 
brought  up  at  other  schools  are.     It  is  admitted  that  the> 
are  eminently  moral  and  amiable  in  their  deportment  ;  ths 
they  are  very  intelligent  ;  and  that  their  ideas  hare  a  wi<; 
range.     In  shprt,   that  they  are  likely  to  become  Jiberp 
minded  gentlemen,  not  professors. 

The  obstructions  which  at  first  impeded  the  career 
M.  F.  with  respect  to  the  N.  W.  Society  will  have  nc 
existence.  A  body  comprehending  so  many  characters 
highly  respectable  for  experience  and  elevated  in  rank,  coul 
easily  give  eclat  to  any  seminary  of  the  kind  we  have  be 
describing,  provided  the  object  were  founded  in  benevolei 
and  conducted  by  wisdom.  How  far  it  may  seem  good  to 
the  Society  to  adi>pt  the  plan  of  F.  whether  in  one  branch 
or  in  all,  it  is  their  province  to  judge  ;  if  the  above  extract* 
awaken  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  or 
serye  to  throw  any  light  upon  it,  it  will  afford  much  plea- 
sure to  the  EditQ?.. 
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Such  gentlemen  as  propose  subscribing  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Seminary  about  to  he  established,  are  requested  to 
send  their  names  and  the  number  of  Shares  they  will 
trtke,  to  the  Secretary,  without  delay. 


.©3TOBEB  $JE£ET1N#  OF  THE  NORTH 
WEST  SOCIETY. 


The  progress  of  the  N.  W.  Society  has 
hitherto  been  such  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
its  most  sanguine  supporters.  Like  our  na- 
tive oak  its  roots  spread  on  every  side,  and  its 
branches  shoot  forth  vigorously  .in  ..all  direc- 
tions: may  we  not  hope  that  its  maturity  will 
be  as  majestic  as  its  youth  has  been  flourish- 
ing, and  that  when. centuries  are  gone  by,  it 
will  continue  to  adorn  and  to  shelter  the, land 
which  gave  it  being  ?  That  the  progress  of 
the  Institution  .may  in  the  eyes  of  some  ap- 
pear slow,  is  very  probable— -but  if  it  proceepl 
wrfli  the  regular  and  steady. pace  with  which 
it.  has*  begun,  in  a  very  few  years  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  "N.  "W^Distrlct  will  be  sub- 
jected to  its  beneficial  influence, 

It  was  a  most  gratifying  spectacle  which 
•  %vas  exhibited  in  the  King's  yard  on  Tuesday 
last.  After  a  very  severe  December-like 
morning,  the  day  cleared  up,  and  soon  after 
twelve  o'clock,  the  live  stock,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, were  ( placed  in  the  stalls  alloted  for 
them.  The  pigs,  sheep,  and  black  cattle,  were 
considered  excellent  in  their  respective  kinds, 
and  several  animals  of  each  species  attracted 
general  admiration.*  The  exhibition  of 
horses  was  not,  on  the  whole,  considered  so 
good  as  might  be  wished. 

The  concourse  of  spectators  was  very  great, 
(upwards  of  800  admitted  into  the  yard  ;)  of 
the  multitude  about  one-eighth  were  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  the  district ;  the  remain- 
der was  chiefly  composed  of  well  dressed  re- 
spectable farmers,  with  their  servants.  The 
interest  taken  by  the  farmers  in  the  matter 
must  have  been  witnessed  with  delight  by  the 
leading  members  of  the  Society,  since  the 
very  object  of  the  trouble  and  expense  to 
which  they  liave  gone,  is  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry,  by^teaching  them  to 

*  It  is  found  impossible  to  haye  the,  list  of  prizes,  ^c. 
inserted  in  this  number. 


emplo}'  their  labour  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Let  this  conviction  be  fully  and  generally  felt, 
and  cups,  and  premiums,  and  shews,  and 
ploughing  matches,  will  powerfully  tend  #to 
stimulate  all  kinds  of  improvements.  Let  the 
hearts  of  the  people  be  filled  with  a  just  con- 
fidence in  .the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  every  ef- 
fort to  instruct  and  to  amend  them  as  farm- 
er^, or  as  members  of  society,  will  be  accepted 
-with  respect  and  improved  with  gratitude. — 
Great  as  the  impulse  is,  which  is  given  to  im- 
provement by  the  lialf-yearly  exhibitions, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  local -competitions  among 
the  members  of  the  branch  societies,  are 
equally  great.  We  had  great  pleasure  in 
hearing  a  gentleman  of  .high  -respectability 
and  experience  remark,  that  in  a  branch  with 
which  he  i.-.  connected,  (the  Newtown-Lima- 
vady)  the  farmers,  almost  in  .every  particular, 
excelled  the  gentry. 

On  Wednesday  eveniug\112  l^oblemen  and 
gentlemen  (almost  all  members  of  f?:.e  Socie- 
ty,.} dined  at  the  county  jnn.  j  ,  T: fe  utmost 
harmony  and  conviviality,  enlivened  by  good 
cheer  and  by  the  juice  of  the  grape,  prevail- 
ed— and  the  burthen  oi  the  toasts,  the  topic 
of  the  speeches,  the  wish  of  all  hearts  was 
prosperity  to  the  N.  W.  Society — success  to 
its,  operations. 

For  the  information  of  gentlemen  who  may 
be  desirous  of  .taking  shares  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Seminary  about  to  be  established,  we 
insert  the  following 

MINUTE  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE 
NORTH  WEST  SOCIETY. 

Kesolvedr— That  a  subscription,  in  shares 
of  £25  each,  be  opened  for  establishing  said 
Seminary,  as  follows 

We,  the  undersigned,  subscribe  one,  two, 
or  more  shares  of  £25  each,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Seminary  at  Grocers'  Flail, 
for  general  education,  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  the  institution  of  M.  Fellenberg,  at  Hof- 
wyl  ;  comprising  instruction  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  Agriculture,  with  Classics,  Ma- 
thematics, Drawing,  Surveying,  Engineering, 
and  other  acquirements. 

Resolved — That  when  50  subscribers  of 
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£%d  each  shall  be  completed,  the  Secretary 
shall  summon  a  meeting  to  consult  upon  a 
plan  for  the  establishment. 

The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in- 
stantly subscribed : — 


Shares.  | 

Lord  Aberdeen   4 

Lord  Caledon   4> 

Lord  Bishop  of  Uerry  4 

LorS  Waterford   2 

Lord  Bishop  of  ltaphoe  ...2 

S:r  G.  F.  Hill.  M.  P  2 

Sir  Charles  Style  2 

Sir  R.  Ferguson  2 

Sir  Samuel  Hayes   2 

Sir  James  Bruce  2 

Sir  Robert  Batcson  2 


Shares. 

Rev.  F.  Brownlow  I    fresh  weather 

A.  Ly.'  j   1 

Thomas  Scott   I 

Rev.  T.  Richardson   I 

Ftichard  Hunter  1 

William  F.  Kennedy   1 

Thomas  Ramsay  1 

Gary  M'Clelland  1 

J.  A.  Smyth   1 


Andrew  Ferguson  ...   1    and  of  thawing  them 


— by  the  close  of  autumn,  if  the  turnips 
have  been  properly  set  out  by  hand-hoeing, 
their  leaves  must  form  a  close  mantle  over 
the  whole  Held,  which  protects  the  bulbs  till 
about  Christmas.  After  that  time  the  farmer 
must  use  the  precaution  of  laying  in  during 
i  quantity  of  turnips,  that  will 
supply  his  -consumption  for  two  or  three 
weeks — our  frosts  sehiom  exceed  that  period. 
If  they  should  continue  longer,  and  if  the 
stock  of  turnips  is  exhausted,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  adopt  a  practice  much  in  use  in 
England,  of  raising-  them  frozen  as  they  are, 


stream 


Sir  James  Galbraith   2 

W.  Stewart,  Esq.  M.P.  ...2 

G.  R.Dawson,  Esq.  M.  P.  2 

Marcus  M'Causland   2 

Charles  "Warner   2 

B.  Beresford   2 

H.  Lyle   1 

H.  B.  Hunter  1 

H.  Lyle,  Oaks,   1 

W.  L.  Curdngliam  1 

James  Sinclair  1 

William  Miller   1 

Robert  Batcson   1 

Resolved — That  Sir 


William  Marshall 
Stewart  Bruce 


or  in 


a  pond.  The  turnips  are  raised  with 
JohTMontaom? 1  aB  'mstrumeut  formed  for  the  purpose,  a  fork 
Thomas  Staples  ...'.'.'.'.'."'.'.1   ^ith  two  prongs,  slightly  curved  inwards,  and 


Rev.  Spencer  Knox. 
Gonollv  Gaa;e-  


George  Young...,  I 

 1 


set  perpendicular  to  thf»  handle.  Towards 
evening  thev  are  carted  from  the  field,  and 


Ross  Smyth  , 

John  Rea  1 

Rev.  John  Young  ,  1 

John  Dysart  1 

Rev.  George  Flay   I 

John  Fenton   1 

 1 

Bart. 


emptied  into  (h 
tice  is  to  leave 


!  pool. 

them 


John  Johnston  

R.  Ferguson, 
James  Sinclair,  Esq.  John  Fenton,  Esq.  W. 
Miller,  Esq.  and  the  Secretary,  be  a  commit- 
tee to  take  charge  of  the  list  of  Subscribers 
to  the  Seminary,  and  endeavour  to  procure 
further  subscriptions. 

Advantages  of  Storing  Turnips,  fyc. 

It  frequently  happens  ffyat  turnips  are  over- 
taken by  frost,  and  congealed  into  a  lump  of 
ice.  It  is  well  known  also  that  cattle,  with 
no  other  food  but  frozen  turnips,  arc  in  great 
danger  of  falling  off  in  place  of  improving. 
They  arc  too  hard  for  their  teeth,  and  when 
they  hate  swallowed  a  mouthful  they  discover 
great  symptoms  of  uneasiness,  raise  their 
backs,  draw  in  their  feet,  and  fall  a  trembling 
as  if  seized  with  ague.  The  storing  sys- 
tem affords  complete  security  against  those 
evils — it  is  certain  however  that  the  same  ad- 
vantage is  attained,  ill  many  situations  with- 
out storing,  without  any  great  foresight  or 
management. 

In  the  beginning  of  winter  turnips  are  not 
affected  by  a  slight  degree  of  frost.  Before 
it  produce  on  them  any  Sensible  effect,  the 
cold  must  be  so  intense  as  to  form,  on  water, 
a  pretty  thick  film  of  ice.  The  cause  is  plain 


The  common  prac- 
under  water  till  next 
morning  :  but  two  hours'  steeping  is  sufficient. 
When  taken  out  they  are  as  fresh  and  sound 
as  if  they  never  had  been  frozen.  This  prac- 
tice will  be  out  of  the  question,  however,  in 
districts  where  the  frosts  set  in  early,  and  are 
severe  and  lasting.  {There  the  storing  system 
is  most  advantageous,  by  rendering  the  farm- 
er independent  of  the  severities  of  the  wea- 
ther, and  by  securing  for  his  cattle  at  all 
limes  sound  and  nutritive  food. 

We  cannot  do  better  in  treating  of  the 
preservation  of  turnips,  than  submit  to  the 
public  an  Essay  presented  for  the  premium 
proposed  by  that  eminent  agriculturist,  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  Bart. 

The  introduction  of  turnips  into  the  re- 
gular rotation  of  crops,  is  the  most  important 
agricultural  improvement  of  modern  times. 
Previous  to  that  event,  live  stock  were  main- 
tained during  summer,  on  the  herbage  which 
nature  spontaneously  produced  on  land  pre- 
vious v  wrought  out  by  a  succession  of  white 
crops,  and  overrun    with  the  accumulated 
weeds  of  ages;  during  winter  on  the  straw 
and  chaff  of  the  preceding  crop,  with  an  oc- 
casional allowance  of  oats.    Under  that  sys- 
tem ho  animal  was  fit  for  the  shambles  till 
the  wane  of  summer;  and  as  soon  as  the 
pasturage  began  to  decline  in  autumn,  the 
whole  fattening  stock  was  hurried  indiscrimi- 
nately to  the  market ;  and  their  naif-fed  car- 
cascs  carefully  salted  and  frugally  consumed, 
satisfied  the  simple  desires  of  our  forefather* 
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fill  the  return  of  spring.  The  condition  of 
the  breeding  stock  on  their  winter  fare,  was 
truly  deplorable.  Vast  numbers  of  cattle,  in 
some  seasons,  were  literally  starved  to  death  ; 
and  the  survivors  were  so  feeble  at  the  ap- 
proach of  summer,  as  to  require  people  to 
lift  them,  and  support  them  to  the  nearest 
field  which  happened  to  be  most  grass-proud. 

But  since  the  introduction  of  turnips  the 
grand  desideratum  in  the  former  practice  of 
husbandry  has  been  supplied.  From  this  im- 
provement of  their  food,  young  stock  conti- 
nue their  growth,  and  fat  cattle  are  prepared 
for  the  market  during  every  season  of  the  year. 
Turnips  succeed  the  decline  of  the  grass,  and 
afford  succulent  food  till  the  return  of  sum- 
mer. Thus  farmers  brave  the  rigour  of  the 
climate,  and  emulate  by  their  industry  the 
natural  resources  of  happier  climes,  producing 
a  perennial  verdure  on  their  fields.- 

Though  turnips  have  been  cultivated  in 
Scotland  for  more  than  thirty  years,  yet  stor- 
ing is  of  much  later  origin.  From  the  first 
introduction  of  that  vegetable  some  intelli- 
gent farmers  regularly,  carted  off  the  field, 
and  laid  up  under  cover,  a  quantity  of  tur- 
nips sufficient  for  two  or  three  weeks  consump- 
tion. That  :  practice  affording  provision  a- 
gainst  the  contingency  of  frost,  has  extended 
itself  to  every  district  where  the  turnip  hus- 
bandry is  properly  understood.  But  the  plan 
of  raising  and  storing  the  whole  crop,  imme- 
diately after  harvest,  seems  to  have  been 
first  used  in  Clydesdale — it  has  not  however 
got  into  general  practice. 

There  is  a  considerable  latitude  in  the  sea- 
son of  storing.  In  wet  and  clay  soils,  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  of  winter  poaching,  the 
ground  must  be  cleared  of  the  turnips  im- 
mediately after  harvesting  the  potatoes ;  but 
in  other  soils  they  may  be  allowed  with  ad- 
vantage, to  remain  on  the  ground  some  weeks 
later,  as  they  continue  to  swell  till  overtaken 
by  frost.  The  ordinary  time  is  about  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  It  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  raise  them  on  a  dry  day,  that 
as  little  earth  as  possible  may  adhere  to  them, 
and  to  secure  them  in  the  heap  as  they  arc 
raised,  as  even  a  slight  decree  of  frost  is  found 
to  be  highly  injurious.  In  case  it  should  be 
necessary  to  raise  them  when  the  ground  is 
moist,  the  following  practical  hint  may  be  of 
advantage.  Grasp  the  turnips  by  the  leaves, 
give  tlicin  a  smart  turn  about  half  round,  an  i 


then  pull  them  upright  from  the  ground. — 
During  this  operation  the  bulbs  revolve  on 
the  tap-root  as  on  an  axis;  the  twist  breaks 
the  side  roots,  and  rubs  off  the  adhering 
earth.  This  method  is  surely  preferable  to 
the  common  way  of  raising  a  turnip  clumsily 
in  each  hand,  and  of  knocking  them  together 
till  the  earth  fall  off. 

Experience  has  shewn  the  necessity  of  top- 
ping and  tailing.  The  tap-root  should  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  bulb.  If  the  bulb  itself  be 
wounded,  rottenness  is  then  apt  to  ensue,  and 
even  should  that  not  happen,  a  quantity  of 
juice  oozes  out  proportioned  to  the  extent  of- 
the  wound.  The  root  is  disliked  by  all  ani- 
mals as  its  acid  quality  occasions  gripes  and 
looseness.  When  any  part  of  the  leaves  is 
left,  turnips  are  liable  to  vegetate  on  receiving 
a  slight  degree  of  heat.  In  practice  it  is  hard 
always  to  hit  the  point  of  excellence,  the  ope- 
rators should  take  care  to  err  on  the  safe  side, 
to  leave  part  of  the  leaves  or  root,  rather  than 
injure  the  bulb. 

It  has  been  found  from  experience  that  tur- 
nips to  be  safely  preserved  require  a  consider- 
able exposure  to  the  air.  Hence  the  present 
common  practice  ot  placing  the  depot  in  a 
well-aired^situation,  adjoining  to  the  feeding 
byre,' and  of  protecting  it  with  nothing  but  a 
covering  of  straw..  The  store-heaps  for  con- 
veniency  are  commonly  placed  in  the  barn- 
yard. The  turnips  ara  laid  down  cart  thickj 
in  the  form  of  a  narrow  tapering  ridge;  the 
breadth  is  about  five  feet,  the  height  is  about 
four,  and  the  length  is  perfectly  immaterial; 
the  heap  is  covered  w-kh  a  thick  thatch  of 
straw,  and  this  thatch  is  finally  secured  with 
ropes.  Common  turnips  stored  in  this  man- 
ner, are  kept  in  good  preservation  tjtf  the 
middle  of  April.  Some  intelligent  farmers 
have  made,  as  it  is  said,  improvements  on  this 
practice — they  pay  more  attention  to  the 
dryness  of  the  situation,  than  to  its  nearness 
to  the  feeding  byre :  in  choosing  a  spot  for 
the  depot,  bed  the  bottom  well  with  straw, 
erect  a  three  bar  paling,  or  place  sheep-flakes 
all  /.round,  inclining  outwards,  that  the  wa- 
ter-drop may  be  set  off;  raise  the  top  of  the 
heap  as  high  as  the  turnips  will  lye,  and  thatch 
the  whole  with  ^traw  in  the  usual  manner. — < 
The  depot  is  seven  or  eight  feet  in  breadth  at 
the  bnse,  and  may  be  safely  continued  to  any 
length  required  for  holding  the  crop.  In  this 
way  there  is  the  additional  advantage  that  less 
straw  is  required. 


Turnips— 'Contagious  Glanders. 


With  regard  to  Swedish  turnips,  the  same 
principles  are  applicable  to  them.  From  their 
superior  hardness,  they  admit  of  considerable 
latitude  in  the  season  of  storing,  and  in  the 
dimensions  of  the  heap*  Under  this  treat- 
ment they  are  easily  preserved  uninjured  for 
a  great  length  of  time. 

Storing  is  not  recommended  as  decidedly 
preferable  in  all  cases.  From  my  own  obser- 
vation, the  loss  by  leaving,  on  the  ground  ap- 
pears to  be  much  overrated.  It  is  presumed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  crop  are  consumed  dur- 
ing the  three  months  of  winter,  without  any 
material  loss.  The  third  which  remains  on 
the  ground  till  spring,  is  the  only  part  which 
suffers  ;  consequently  the  annual  loss,  at  an 
average  is  probably  not  one-third  of  one-third, 
or  one-ninth  of  the  crop. 

A  considerable  loss  is  in  general  sustained 
by  a  storing.  It  is  thought  that  turnips  in  a 
store-heap  lose  one-third  of  their  weight  be- 
fore spring.  Besides  the  turnips  must  be  car- 
ried olF  the  field  soon  after  harvesting  the  po- 
tatoes, their  further  growth  is  prevented; 
whereas  had  they  been  left  on  the  ground, 
they  would  certainly  have  increased  in  size, 
probably  matured  and  improved  their  juices, 
till  interrupted  by  the  severity  of  winter. — 
But  perhaps  the  strongest  objection  to  the 
storing  system  is  this,  that  turnips,  however 
carefully  stored,  are  less  palatable  to  cattle, 
than  when  taken  fresh  from  the  ground. — 
That  this  inferiority  was  real,  was  proved  by 
an  experiment  made  in  presence  of  the  Eddlc- 
stone  Farmer's  Club.  They  produced  two 
turnips,  the  one  from  a  sound  store-heap, 
and  the  other  fresh  from  the  field.  Several 
cows  were  turned  out  successively  to  prove 
them,  and  all  alter  smelling  at  both,  began  to 
eat  the  turnip  from  the  field  till  it  was  finished, 
the  other  not  being  touched.  This  inferiority 
c  annot  be  referred  to  a  diminution  of  succu- 
lence, (for  it  was  discovered  by  the  sense  of 
smelling)  but  to  a  bad  flavour,  arising  proba- 
bly from  the  operations  of  topping  and  tail- 
ing. The  juices  escaping  from  the  wounded 
parts  form  a  }  utrid  crust,  which  must  be  eaten 
through  by  the  cattle  before  they  arrive  at  the 
sound  interior.  Of  the  nature  of  this  injury, 
some  conception  may  be  formed  by  those  per- 
sons, who,  from  the  carelessness  of  their  cook, 
have  accidentia  tasted  a  potato  that  had  been 
wounded  hi  the  digging. 

From  these  observations  it  ma|  be  con- 
cluded that  in  general  the  severities  of  the 


 M  

weather  occasion  less-  loss,  than  the  practice2 
of  storing*    In  favour  of  the  latter,  however, ; 
there  is  this  great  advantage,  that  the  loss  is 
always  uniform,  and  can  be  foreseen  and  pro-  - 
vided  for,,  while  in  the  former  method,  the 
loss  is  perfectly  uncertain.    This  circum- 
stance is  often  very  embarrassing  to  'farmers  - 
in  exposed  situations.    In  some  favourable 
years,  the  whole^  crop  may  escape  unhurt. — 
On  the  contrary  if  the  weather  be  severe,  al- 
most all  the  turnips  intended  for  ■•spring  food,  - 
are  destroyed,  and  the  farmer  ".  will  sustain 
much  loss,  in  disposing  of  ''his"  cattle  before 
they  are  fully  fattened.    It  may  therefore  be 
imagined,  that  in   exposed   situations,  the . 
practice  of  storing  is  advisable  to  a  certain 
extent,  say  one-third  of  the  crop,  that  there 
may  be  always  a  certain  supply  for  spring; 
but  a  practice  has  been  introduced,  which  . 
promises  to  render  even  that  extent  of  stor- 
ing unnecessary,  of  earthing  up  the  turnips 
in  the  drills,   with  a  double  mould-boaul 
plough  at  the  end  of  autumn. 

In  spring  frosts  the  earthing  up  shields  the 
turnips  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
are  very  injurious  to  them  when  succeeded  by 
intense  cold.  But  earthing  up  is  also  attend- 
ed with  inconvenience.  If  the  frost  be  se- 
vere it  becomes  laborious  to  raise  them  with 
the  pick  -a'xc  ;  if  the  ground  be  wet  it  is 
difficult  to  free  them  from  the  adhering  earth. 
It  seems  necessary  therefore  to  get  rid  of  the 
storing  system,  that  a  kind  of  the  turnip 
were  discovered  hardy  enough  to  resist  the 
inclemency  of  our  winter,  and  every  vicissi- 
tude of  our  variable  weather.  In  the  sequel 
some  reasons  will  be  produced  to  show  that  I 
this  discovery  is  now  made. 

CURE  FOR  CONTAGIOUS  GLANDERS. 

Mr.  Sewel,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Ve- 
terinary College,  Camden  Town,  well  known 
for  his  happy  discovery  of  a  mode  of  curing, 
in  many  cases,  and  alleviating  in  all,  that  hi- 
therto irremediable  disease,  the  foundered 
feet  of  horses,  by  means  of  excision  of  the 
nerve,  has  been  equally  fortunate  in  another 
hitherto  incurable  disease,  the  contagious 
glanders.  For  this  formidable  malady,  he 
has  found  a  remedy  in  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  (blue  vitriol)  given  in  the  form  of  bo- 
lus or  ball,  daily  for  several  weeks.  The  dose 
was  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  sulphate  pi 
copper. — 'lillocFs  Vhilosojn 7tical  Magazine. 
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( From  the  Irish  Farmer's  Journal ) 

Sir — A  correspondent  in  your  last  num- 
ber  has  given  his  opinions  respecting  the 
prevention  of  disease  in  potatoes,  and  has 
also  recommended  agriculturists  to  try  the 
renewing  of  this  useful  vegetable  by  seed,  a 
subject  certainly  worthy  of  the  most  minute 
attention,  as  well  from  the  advantages  which 
the  country  would  derive  from  the  adoption 
of  his  plan,  in  respect  to  improving  the  quali- 
ly  of  the  potato,  as  to  effecting  a  considerable 
saving,  by  retaining  at  home  the  vast  sums 
which  are  annually  sent  from  this  country  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  seed-cuts.    I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  offer  my  humble  testimony  in 
favour  of  his  recommendation,  as,  although  \ 
I  never  tried  the  experiment  on  a  very  ex- 
tended scale,  yet  1  have  found  it  to  succeed 
remarkably  well  for  three  successive  seasons, 
having   now  a  bed  of  seedling1  potatoes  of 
most  luxuriant   and  promising  appearance, 
and  two  ridges,  each  of  about  14<  perches  in 
length,  and  five  feet  in  width"— one  of  potatoes 
the  second  year  from  the  seed,  and  the  other 
the  third,  several  of ■»  the  roots  of  which  I 
Rave  raised,  and  find  them  to  produce  abun- 
dantly, particularly  -the  last  mentioned,  which 
I  consider  as  likely  to  come  to  full  perfection 
this  year,  and  to  afford  the  means  of  planting 
a  large  portion  of  ground  for.  many  years 
with  the  white  and  red  apple  potato,  besides 
having  some  other  varieties  highly  worthy  of 
being  brought  into  cultivation.    Those  were 
originally  grown  irom  seed  entirely  saved 
irom-the  apple  kind — the  others  in  the  second 
year's  course  were  from  pink-eyes,  and  shew 
hardly  any  variation  from  the  primal  stock  ; 
and  I  am  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  has 
frequently  tried  them,  that  they  seldom  do — 
which  circumstance  may  prove  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  farmers  who  prefer  them,  or 
whose  soils  are  more  congenial  to  them,  no 
longer  to  depend  on  Scotland  for  a  yearly 
supply,  but  to  raise  them  (which-  they  may 
easily  do  by  your  correspondent's  directions) 
at  home.    All  those  potatoes,  in  their  diffe- 
rent stages  of  advancement,  are  perfectly  free 
from  curl,  or  any  other  disease  whatever,-  as 
indeed  is  allowed  by  all  the  eminent  writers 
on  agriculture,  who  have  treated  of  the  potato, 
to  be  invariably  the  case  for  several  years  af- 
ter they  are  first  reared  from  seed— -and  it  is 
also  a  well-establibhed  fact,  they  vegetate  more 


speedily,  and  therefore,  ceteris  paribus  will 
make  a  better  growth  in  the  season  than  the 
sets  from  old  and  enervated  roots  whilst  to 
prove  the  fallacy  of  endeavouring  success- 
ful v  to  free  such  roots  from  the  sease  of 
curl,  or  their  natural  tendency  to  teriorate 
in  produce,  I  may  mention  that  jU  years 
ago  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Manchester 
proposed  a  premium  to  him  who  si]  u'd  disco- 
ver the  cause  and  cure  of  curl — tl  is  produced 
no  less  than?  13  communications,  not  one  of 
which  had  the  desired  effect  ;  but  from  the 
entire  of  them  could  only  be  collected,  a  few 
vague  surmises  and  empty  theories,  ultimately 
producing  no  other  conviction  than  that  the 
task  was  hopeless. 

I  think  I  am  warranted  in  asserting  that  the 
potato  crop  often  fails  in  the  inland  counties 
of  Ireland,  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
fresh  seed-cuts,  owing  to  which  the  farmer  is 
necessitated  to  plant  the  old  worn-out  pota- 
toes which  have  been  in  cultivation  there  for 
years,  while  such  a  calamity  seldom  occurs 
near  the  sea-coast,  where  the  Cumberland 
Bangors,  Yorkshire  apples,  and  Scotch  pink- 
eyes can  be  obtained.  How  profitable,  then, 
must  it  be  to  the  farmers  in  those  districts  to 
get  into  the  habit  of  raising  potatoes  suited 
to  their  own  soil,  without  being  under  the 
apprehension  of  having  their  supply  for 
planting  either  inconveniently  distant,  or, 
as  frequently  happens,  injured  by  sea  water  ! 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  the  potato, 
a  vegetable  on  which  so  great  a  part  of  our 
population  almost  wholly  subsist,'  should 
never  have  so  far  attracted  the  notice  of  that 
useful  body,  the  Farming  Society,  as  to  in- 
duce premiums  to  be  offered  for  improve- 
ments in  its  cultivation,  or  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  approved  varieties;  for  cer- 
tainly to  Ireland  it  is  the  most  important  pro- 
duction which  her  agriculture  affords,  though, 
while  cattle  of  all  descriptions  and  corn  crops 
are  attended  to  with  the  greatest  care,  it  is 
treated  with  silent  but  unmerited  contempt  ; 
and  no  time  could  be  more  opportune  for 
giving  it  encouragement  than  the  present,  as 
the  recent  distressing  famines  in  the  south 
and  west  of  this  kingdom,  evidently  were 
occasioned  by  its  failure.  As  an  additional 
reason  why  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  is 
worthy  of  being  an  object  of  peculiar  interest 
to  an  agricultural  society  in  this  country,  I 
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mav  mention  that  they  are  the  crop  of  all 
others  most  suited  to  the  reclaiming  of  peat 
lands,  to  which  public  attention  is  at  present 
particularly  directed. 

Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  "  Rural  Economy  of 
Yorkshire,"  says,  that  "  there  is  great  reason 
to  believe  that  the  disease  which  has  of  late 
years  been  fatal  to  the  potato  crop  in  this  and 
other  districts,  under  the  name  of  curled  tops, 
has  arisen  from  too  long  a  continuance  of  de- 
clining varieties.  Be  this  as  it  may,  k  appears 
that  fresh  varieties  raised  from  seed  are  not 
liable  to  that  disease."  The  expression  fresh 
varieties  might  lead  many  to  suppose  that  only 
new  sorts  of  potatoes  were  to  be  considered 
of  a  healthy  nature  ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
#an  instance  of  curl  among  potatoes  which 
were  even  of  the  exact  description  of  the 
parent  stock,  and  which,  according  to  him* 
might  be  considered  as  more  likely  to  inherit 
its  defects.  I  wish  also  to  allude  to  a  "Trea- 
tise on  the'  culture  of  Potatoes,"  lately  pub- 
lished* by  an  anonymous  author,  who  states 
in  it,  that  seed  may  be  saved  from  the  Ban- 
gor plants  by  carefully  removing  the  earth 
from  about  their  roots,  and  nipping  off  the 
bulbs  in  the  earliest  stage  of  their  formation, 
which  is  generally  most  practicable  when  the 
plants  begin  to  show  the  blossom  bud.3. — 
This  plan  I  tried  with  every  possible  czre, 
and  could  not  succeed  in  it  ;  and  on  that 
account  I  would  prefer  searching  the  ridges 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  when  some 
stalks  may  be  found  which  have  generally  but 
one  bulb  under  each,  the  eyes  of  which  are 
at  one  end.  Such  stalks  perfect  the  topap- 
ple,  but  the  root  is  degenerate  and  useless  to 
apply  for  the  purpose  of  propagation.  The 
country  people  denominate  them  bastard  Ban- 
gors.  Some  seed  saved  of  this  species  I  sow- 
ed in  the  last  spring,  and  I  anticipate  the 
best  results  from  the  present  appearance  df 
the  plants.  In  conclusion,  Sir,  I  beg  leave 
to  mention,  that  as  I  have  formerly  scut  you 
some  specimens  of  mangel  worzel,  and  other 
agricultural  productions,  for  the  inspection 
of  any  of  your  friends  interested  in  farming 
pursuits,  so  I  expect,  in  the  course  of  a  lew 
weeks,  to  send  you  a  few  samples  of  potatoes 
raised  from  seed,  which,  I  trust,  will  be 
considered  equal  to  any  which  Great  Britian 
can  afford. 

I  am,  Sir,  vein's  most  truly, 

R  T.  P. 


[From  the  Scotch  Farmer's  Magazine. ] 

On  extirpating  Whins  and  Broom, 
Sir — Even  small  matters  are  not  below 
the  notice  of  attentive  agriculturists;  and 
though  the  subjects  I  now  write  upon,  seedling 
plants  of  whins,  or  furze,  and  broom,  be  in 
themselves  small,  their  consequences  are  far 
from  unimportant.  "  A  stick  in  time,  saves- 
nine,"  says  an  old  Scots  proverb  ;  therefor-, 
I  hope  the  trifling  attention  recommended  in 
the  following  slight  communication,  may 
be  found  really  to  serve  the  husbandman  very 
materially.  The  practice  which  it  is  meant 
to  exemplify  and  recommend  to  others,  origi- 
nated with  me  from  another  old  proverbial 
saying, 

"  How  broom,  ha?  broom  ; 
Pow  broom,  nae  ferijqm. V 

A  few-years  ago,.!  improved,  by  turnip  fal- 
low, lime,  and  dung,  o  dry  field  on  my  farm, 
much  overrun  with  the  above  shrubs.  Im- 
mediately after  the  turnips*  eaten  by  sheep  on 
the  ground,  the  field  was  sown  up  in  grass 
with  the  barley  crop,  and  succeeded  to  a  wish. 
Numberless  seedlings  of  whin  and  broom, 
however,  made  their  appearance  in  the  stub- 
ble; many  of  which  I  pulled  up  during  har- 
vest. As  my  intention  was,  to  restore  fertili- 
ty to  a  piece  of  land  that  had  been  long 
ruinously  over-cropt,  I  pastured  with  sheep 
the  first  year  ;  and  soon  perceived  the  grass 
to  be  infested  with  vast  quantities  of  whin 
and  broom  plants.  As  my  small  flock  of 
ewes  and  lambs  were  pastured  in  that  field,  it 
became  my  daily  resort  ;  and  almost  every 
day,  I  amused  myself,  more  especially  after 
rain,  with  pulling  up  the  young  plants.  This 
happened  last  year,  1802  ;  and,  being  tolera- 
bly diligent,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  not  to  leave, 
as  far  as  I  know,  one  'plant  behind  ;  for  in  all 
my  walks  this  year,  1803,  in  the  same  field, 
and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  find  a  single  plant.  'J  he  grass 
continuing  excellent,  I.  mean  to  pasture  a 
third  year  ;  and  afterwards  to  thiow  it  into 
the  general  rotation  of  my  farm.  I  certain- 
ly do  not  expect,  next  time  it  is  thrown  into 
grass,  to  find  this  field  free  from  whins  and 
broom  ;  but  I  surely  expect  to  find  the  num- 
bers of  these  plants  much  diminished  ;  at 
least,  1  have  prevented,  with  certainty,  any 
additional  seeds  being  communicated  to  the 
soil. 

I  happen  to  be  in  a  proverbial  humour,  and 
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beg  leave  to  recommend,  to  the  attention  of 
ray  brother  farmers,  an  old  saw  : 

"  Once  seeding  causes  Beven  years  weeding." 

This  is  a  text  upon  which  many  excellent 
agricultural  sermons  miMjt  be  composed  ;  and, 
for  one  of  these,  the  subject  of  this  apparent- 
ly unimportant  communication  is  no  bad  illus- 
tration. 

From  my  own  personal  experience,  in  the 
field  of  which  I  now  write,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  a  child  of  ten  years  old  is  ca- 
pable, in  a  very  levy  days,  after  a  good  soak- 
ing lain,  to  pull  up  as  many  seedling  plants 
as  usually  grow  upon  twenty  acres  of  land. — 
After  the  land  is  brought  into  that  state  of 
fertility  as  to  undergo  a  regular  rotation, 
along  with  the  rest  of  a  tillage  farm,  this 
practice  may  not  be  so  necessary  ;  as  tillage, 
especially  the  fallow  break,  will  undoubtedly 
kill  these  seedlings,  before  they  can  run  up  to 
seed.  But  I  will  now  venture  to  lay  down 
the  foulest  whinny  or  broomy  knoll  in  Bri- 
tain, into  permanent  grass  ;  and  free  it,  with 
certainty,  from  whins  and  broom,  in  two  or 
three  years,  for.  half  a  crown  the- ten  acres. 

n.  k 

ON  CURL  IN  POTATOES. 

(By  Thomas  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &c.) 

I  shall  conclude  my  present  communication 
"with  some  remarks  upon  the  origin  and  cure 
<of  a  disease,  the  CURL,  which  a  few  years 
ago  destroyed  many  of  our  best  varieties  of 
potatoes;  and  to  the  attacks  cf  which  every 
good  variety  of  the  potato  will  probably  be 
subject.  I  observed  that  the  leaves  of  several 
kinds  of  potatoes  which  were  dry  and  farina- 
ceous, that  I  cultivated,  produced  curled 
leaves,  whilst  those  of  other  kinds,  which 
were  soft  and  aqueous,  were  perfectly  well 
formed  ;  whence  I  was  led  to  suspect,  that  the 
disease  originated  in  the  preternatural^  in- 
spissated state  of  the  sap  in  the  dry  and  fari- 
naceous varieties.  I  conceived  that  the  sap, 
if  not  sufficiently  fluid,  might  stagnate*  in  and 
clcse  the  fine  vessels  of  the  leaf,  during  its 
growth  and  extension,  and  thus  occasion  the 
irregular  contractions  which  constitute  this 
disease,  and  this  conclusion  which  I  drew 
many  years  ago,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  opinions  I  snbqucntly  entertained  respect- 
ing the  formation  of  leaves.— -London  Horii- 
ttUHiral  Transactions,  vol.  I.  fage  190. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  on  the  PRACTICE 
and  PRINCIPLES  of  IRRIGATION. 
(By  the  Rev.  William  Singers.) 

On  the  choice  of  water  for  Meadows. 
The  quality  of  the  water  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  experiment.  Let  a  small  portion 
of  land  be  floated  with  it  for  a  month,  about 
the  latter  end  of  harvest ;  and  afterwards  for 
a  week  or  two,,  about  the  end  of  spring. — 
The  effects  of  this  easy  experiment  will  ap- 
pear on  the  grass ;  either  in  respect  of  quan- 
tity, or  quality,  or  both  :  and  the  warmth  of 
the  water  may  be  sufficiently  discovered,  by 
its  power  of  resisting  early  frosts,  a  matter 
of  importance  in  irrigation. 

The  appearance  of  the  water  is  not  suffi- 
cient-to  determine  its  qualities.  Thick  mud- 
dy rivers,  enriched  in  their  passage  through 
towns,  and  fertile  soils-,  are  not  so  frequently 
to  be  met  with  as  the  friends  of  irrigation 
would  wish.  When  these  can  be  obtained, 
the  operator  may  depend  on  their  efficacy. — 
But  clear  alpine  streams  differ  essentially  in 
their  qualities;  and  these  are  safest  and  most 
certainly  ascertained,  by  observing  the  effect 
of  the  water  and  the  periods  of  its  freezing, 
as  recQinmeud6d  above.  With  regard  to  those 
wafers  which  are  known  to  flow  through- beds 
of  marie,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  much 
advantage  may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of 
them,  in  a  sweet  and  rich  verdure,  valuable 
for  pasturage.  Warm  rivulets,  containing 
great  quantities  of  spring  water,  and  resisting 
early  frosts,  may  be  expected  to  encourage 
an  early  pasturage,  and  probably  also,  tolera- 
ble crops  of  hay.  But  mossy  waters,  dark- 
ened by  the  tincture  of  peat  bogs,  are  very 
unpromising  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation ; 
though  it  is  proper  to  give  them  a  trial ;  and 
if  mixed  with  marie  waters,  or  conducted  up- 
on soils  abounding  with  calcareous  matters, 
they  may  be  productive  of  benefit. 

On  the  choice  of  Lands  for  watering. 
It  is  oY  importance,  in  many  dry  pastures, 
to  water  lands  covered  with  fog  (moss,)  or 
with  broom,  heath  or  other  plants  of  less  va- 
lue to  the  farmer,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpat- 
ing these  plants,  and  encouraging  palatable 
grasses^  On  store  farms  which  have  no  ten- 
dency to  produce  the  rot,  this  practice  may 
prove  useful ;  but  when  there  is  any  degree 
of  ribk  from  this  distemper,  the  farmer  will 
•be  cauliousj  and  suffer  no  summer  watering. 
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A  flat  meadow  can  only  be  watered  in  ridg- 
es, and  requires  a  man  of  skill  to  lay  it  out 
in  proper  form,  and  the  work  is  accomplished 
at  a  considerable  expense.  A  slope  may  ge- 
nerally be  watered  in  catch-work,  at  much 
less  expense,  and  with  much  less  water.  Jt  is 
an  error  to  prefer  the  flat  grounds  to  .the  gen- 
tle slopes,  for  water  meadows,  unless  there  be 
ample  command  of  water,  and  skill  and  mo- 
ney, to  go  through  the  necessary  operations. 
The  most  rational  method  of  improving  flat 
grounds,  is  generally  by  draining,  and  then 
giving  them  a  top  dressing.  Yet  if  they  can 
be  formed  into  ridges  by  the  plough,  they 
may  be  converted  into  meadows  at  much  less 
expense  than  is  necessary,  if  they  should  re- 
,  quire  levelling  with  the  spade.  This  distinc- 
tion may  be  kept  in  view. 

A  gentle  declivity,  which  can  be  watered  in 
catch-work,  is  an  inviting  subject.  It  per- 
haps produces  little  in  the  state  of  nature, 
but  it  may  become  very  productive  by  the 
application  of  water. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that 
streams  of  equal  quality  may  differ  materially, 
in  respect  of  the  facility  and  safety  with 
which  they  can  be  managed,  and  .conducted 
to  the  grounds  which  are  intended  to  be  float- 
ed :  that  whatever  stream  is  fixed  on  for  this 
purpose  the  operator  should  determine  by 
means  of  a  level,  what  lands  are  capable  of 
being  watered  from  it:  that  it  is  always  con- 
venient, and  generally  necessary,  to  inclose 
the  meadows  with  proper  fences  :  and  that  a 
man  of  prudence  will  have  an  eye  to  the 
quantity  of  water,  the  demands  of  his  farm, 
the  chance  of  markets  for  any  surplus  he  may 
have  to  spare,  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
suflicient  assistance  in  making  his  crops  of 
hay  with  ease  and  expedition. 

/  To  be  continued.) 

tfQjT  Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gaziac,  and  all  the  impression  already  printed  having  been 
so!  I,  a  second  Edition  will  shortly  be  published^  Gentle- 
men who  wi^li  f«>r  copies  will  have  the  goodness  to  have 
their  names  with  the  Secretary,  as  soon  as  conrenient,  as  jt 
i*  det.ir.ible  to  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  dii- 
pofced  of.  ■ 

Orders  and  communications  for  the -North  We*t  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  corer  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart,  in  the 
fi>! lowing  manner  :  — 

North  West  Society. 

P.t.  Hon.  Sir  GL  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 
Londonderry. 


VALUABLE  COMMUNICATION 

From  the  COUNTESS  of  CALEDOj^ 

On  the  Manufacture  of  Stilton  Clieesj. 


The  members  of  the  N.  W.  Society  had 
an  opportunity  of  tasting  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  Stilton  Cheese,  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Countess  pf  Caledon,  and  trans- 
mitted bv  her  Ladyship.  Our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
communication,  not  more  from  its  intrinsic  va- 
lue, than  as  a  most  pleasing  testimony  of  the 
friendship  of  that  distinguished  personage 
for  this  country.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  best  method  by  which  our  good  house- 
wives can  shew  their  gratitude,  will  be  to  ac- 
cept the  instruction  thus  given  them  ;  and  we 
indulge  the  hope,  that  many  specimens  of 
Irish  Stilton  may  be  brought  forward  at  the 
April  Meeting. 

rtl  Two  gallons  of  cream  from  the  preceding  night's  milk 
to  be  put  to  twelve  gallons  of  new  milk,  warm  from  the 
cow,  and  a  tea  cup  •■full  of  rennet.  To  stand  till  all  the 
whoy  has  run  out,  and  to  be  cut  across  that  it  may  drain 
the  better,  taking  care  to  break  the  curd  as  little  as  possible, 
especially  when  put  into  the  mould,  which  should  have  a 
cloth  in  it.  When  the  mould  is  half  full  of  curd,  put  in 
a  handful  of  salt,  then  ftil  up  the  rest  of  the  mould  with 
curd  as  high  as  you  can  pile  it,  and  cover  the  top  with  the 
cloth  that  surrounds  the  curd  in  the  mould.  Put  on  a 
circular  piece  of  board  at  the  top  of  tlie  curd,  and  set  it  in 
the  press.  If  there  is  curd  left,  you  may  take  the  cheese 
out  of  the  press  in  an  hour  or  two  and  turn  it,  and  add  the 
curd  at  the  bottom.  Press  it,  and  turn  it  again  with  a  dry 
cloth  in  the  mould  towards  evening.  Sprinkle  salt  on  the 
cloth,  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  the  cheese.  Let  it  remain 
in  the  press  all  night,  and  turn  itagain  next  morning,  putting 
on  a  dry  cloth.  It-may  be  pressed  again,  if  it  appears  to 
w.ant  it.  When  sufficiently  pressed,  it  is  to  have  a  cloth  or 
binder  pinned  very  tight  round  it ;  which  should  be  changed 
every  day  till  the  cheese  is  quite  dry.  Before  the  last  pres- 
sing, it  is  common  to  run  a  skewer  two  or  three  times  thro* 
the  cheese,  to  let  out  any  whey  dial  might  remain  in.  The 
above  quantity  of  milk  and  cream  makes  a  large  cheese 
about  161b.  weight ;  but  ten  gallons  of  new  milk  and  a 
gallon  and  a-half  of  cream  make  a  good  sized  cheese. 

"A  good  cheese,  though  not  so  rich  as  the  former,  may  be 
made  by  omitting  the  cream,  and  adding  more  new  milk  • 
but,  of  course,  the  cheese  is  not  60  rich  as  by  the  forego-* 
ing  receipt." 

JV/tXTES,  62  or  3  Persons  who  perfectly  tender^- 
stand  the  Scutching  of  Flax  end  Superintend- 
ing a  Flax  Mill.  Apply  to  Mr.  Marshall, 

Deny. 
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NORTH  WEST  SOCIETY. 

GENERAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  North  West 
of  Ireland  Society,  at  Londonderry,  on  the 
12th,  J  3th,  14?th,  and  15th  of  October,  1824, 

Sir  James  Bruce,  Bart.  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
Present — 14-6  Members. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  following 
had  been  admitted  ordinary  Members  of  the 
Society  since  the  laftt  Meeting  in  April :  — 

The  Rt.  Hon,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Meath. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Baphoe. 

Lord  George  Beresford. 

'J  he  Worshipful  ihc  Mercers9  Company  of 
Lon  don. 

Sir  William  Williams,  K.  C.  B. 

Col.  Madden,  of  Hilton. 

James  Johnston,  of  Knappa,  Esq. 

Geo.  Macartney,  of  Liscnore  Castle,  Esq. 

John  Montgomery,  of  Bfkvarden,  Esq. 

George  Grierson*  ofJJt'^ien,  Esq. 

James  Magill,  of  Eairviexv,  Esq. 

Rev.  Richard  Lfamilton. 

Rev.  T.  P.  Magee. 

Rev.  William  Moore,  of  Londonderry. 
Mr.  Fyffe,  of  Baronscourt. 
John  Qiiin,  of  Campsey,  Esq, 

The  Society  unanimously  elected  Sir  Geo. 
Cailey,  Bart,  an  honorary  member. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  Committeeof  Cor- 
respondence, and  General  Committee  in  room 
of  those  who  retire,  as  required  by  the  fourth 
and  sixth  articles  of  the  regulations. 

Resolved  unanimously—That  the  Earl  of 
Wicklow  be  elected  President  for  the  county 
of  Donegal,  vice  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham. 
That  Marcus  M'Causland,  Esq.  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Derry — Rev.  E.  Bowen  for  the  county 
of  Donegal — J.  Sinclair,  Esq.  for  the  coun- 
ty of  Tyrone — be  Vice-Presidents  in  room  of 
those  who  retire. 

Committee  of  Correspondence — Sir  Robt. 
Ferguson,  BarL  John  Fenton  and  William 
Miller,  Esqrs. 

That  Sir  James  Bruce,  Bart.  Rev.  T. 
Richardson,  and  Charles  Warner,  Esq  for 
the  county  cf  Derry—.Sir  Charles  Style,  Bart. 


Col.  Knox,  Andrew  Ferguson,  Esq.  for  the 
county  of  Donegal — Rev.  F.  Brownlow,  W. 
L.  Conyngham,  Samuel  W right,  Esqrs.  for  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  be  Members  of  the  General 
Committee  in  room  of  those  who  retire. 

The  Society  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  Report  of  the  Coiumitee  respecting 
Branch  Societies, 

Resolved — That  the  Parishes  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Moville,  Cloncah,  CuldafF,  and 
Donagh,  be  formed  into  a  Branch  Society,  to 
be  called  the  North  Innishowen  Branch. 
Report  of  the  Treasurer's  Account. 

Your  Committee  having  examined  the  Trea 
surer's  Account,  it  appears  that  the  balance 
in  hands  amounts  to  £&S6    5  0 

Subscriptions  now  payable  by  the  Parent  So- 

Subscriptions  paid  in  on  account  of  sixteen 


£1982  17  0 


General  Premiums,  now  payable  £167 

Branch    Societies    Premiums,  now 

payable   — ~  ^355 

Editorship  of  the  Magazine,  2  years  110 
To  defray  the  expense  of  the  Char- 
ter, formerly  voted  , — 1,50 

Printer's  Accounts*.  15 

Advertising   . — . —  ]  4> 

Miscellaneous  ~~~~~~   30- 


-841    0  0 


Balance  applicable  towards  the  grants  of  this 

year  from  the  Parent  Society  ^~„~£  11 4-1  17 


Resolved  unanimously — that  a  gold  Medal 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  be  presented  to 
William  Miller,  Esq.  not  only  as  a  tribute  of 
approbation  for  the  zeal  and  activity  he  has 
evinced  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
Member  of  the  Corresponding  Committee, 
but  also  as  a  mark  of  the  sense  the  Society 
entertains  of  the  deep  interest  he  has  taken, 
and  the  ready  and  effective  aid  and  assistance 
he  has  afforded,  in  the  accomplishment  of 
every  measure  calculated  to  conduce  to  the 
prosperity  and  success  of  the  Society. 

Statistical  Reports. 
The  Society  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  different  Statistical  Reports  which 
they  have  received,  in  consequence  of  the  se- 
veral premiums  offered  by  them, 
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Resolved — That  it  appears  to  this  meeting 
that  a  Statistical  Survey  of  the  North  West 
District  of  Ulster  would  be  a  work  of  great 
public  utility,  and  as  such,  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  this  Society ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  same  into  effect,  that  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  be  appointed  a  Committee 
— James  Sinclair,  Marcus  M'Causland,  Con. 
Gage,  John  Boyd,  Esqrs.  and  Rev.  J.  Gra- 
ham— and  that  the  sum  of  ^100  be  placed 
at  their  disposal. 

Resolved — That  the  following  gentlemen 
be  appointed  a  Committee  to  examine  the 
donation  and  subscription  list  of  the 
members,  as  also  the  claims  of,  and  grants 
made  to,  the  different  Branch  Societies,  and 
to  report  to  this  meeting  what  proportion  the 
subscriptions  of  the  different  members  of  the 
parent  Society,  resident  within  the  different 
Branches,  bear  to  the  demands  made  by  each 
Branch  on  the  funds  of  this  Society,  viz. — 

A.  Ferguson,  Esq.  Rev  R.  Babington,  C.  M'Clellan,  Esq. 

The  Meeting  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion, whether  it  might  be  more  advisable  to 
allow  the  members  who  do  not  reside  within 
the  district,  to  compete  for  the  general  pre- 
miums of  the  Society,  or  to  form  premiums 
for  such  non-resident  members — 

Resolved — That  the  subscription  of  all 
members,  elected  from  counties  not  included 
in  the  district  of  this  Society,  shall  be  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  premiums  for  members 
not  resident  within  the  district,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  such  advantage  as  is  usually  allowed 
to  Branch  Societies,  or  as  it  may  appear  most 
advisable  for  improving  the. different  breeds 
of  cattle. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
iubject  of  the  proposed  Agricultural  Semina- 
ry, and  the  said  Report  having  been  read,  as 
also  the  following  letters  from  Mr.  Warner, 
agent  to  the  Worshipful  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany of  London,  on  the  subject  of  the  pro- 
posed establishment,  suggesting  the  house  and 
.demesne  of  Grocers'  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Derrv,  as  a  place  suited  fur  such  purpose— 

Perry  ithJuly,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

Had  I  been  aware  you  would  have  been  so  long  absent, 
I  would  have  written  to  inform  you,  that  the  Grocers' 
Company  are  willing  to  meet  the  N.  W.  Society,  on  the 
street  of  appropriating  Mr.  Buliqgton'v  lute  house  and 
farm  for  an  Experiment*!  Farm  and  Agricultural  Stmir.tyy. 


I  understand  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  on  the  13th,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  right  to  acquaint  the  members  genera&y 
by  circular,  of  the  intentions  of  the  Company,  in  order 
that  some  plan  may  be  prepared  against  the  General  Meet- 
ing in  October.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  your's  most  truly, 

CHARLES  WARNER. 

William  Marshall,  Esq. 

Berry,  19th  July,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  wrote  you  to  Waterford,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
your's  on  the  subject  of  establishing  an  Agricultural  Semi- 
nary and  Experimental  Farm  at  Grocers'  Hall,  and  request- 
ing further  information  a»  to  the  extent  of  ground,  terms, 
tenure,  &c.  which  the  Company  would  be  disposed  to 
give. 

We  have  since  had  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee,  before 
whom  I  laid  your  letter ;  the  subject  was  fully  discussed, 
and  the  opinion  was,  that  if  undertaken,  it  should  be  on 
an  extended  scale,,  and  in  some  degree  similar  to  that  of 
Mr  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  having  two  establishments — 
one  for  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  the  other  for 
the  farming  class — the  former. not  to  be  by  any  means  as 
extensive  as  the  latter. 

The  Committee  came  to  the  following  resolution,  viz — 
That  Mr  Sinclair,  Mr  Miller,  Mr  Fenton,  and  Mr  Mar- 
shall examine  the  situation  proposed  by  Mr  Warner  for 
establishing  an  Agricultural  Seminary,  and  that  they  do 
communicate  with  him  on  the  subject  as  to  the  terms,  te- 
nure, and  extent  of  ground  to' be  procured;  and  further, 
that  they  do  prepare  a  prospectus  of  the  proposed  establish- 
ment to  be  submitted  to  the  Committee,  to  be  called  spe- 
cially for  that  purpose." 

We  have  been  to  Grocers'  Hall,  and  examined  the  situ- 
ation, &c.  &c.  which  we  much  approve  of,  and  are  now 
ready  to  meet  you  on  the  subject.  As  I  presume  your 
terms  will  be  liberal,  I  cannot  see  any  difficulty  in  carrying 
this  most  desirable  object  into  effect.  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

W.  MARSHALL. 

<  Charles  Warner,  Esq- 

.Eye,  near  Fcterboro,'  26lh  July,  1824. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  duly  received  your  letters  of  the  19th  instant,  to  Lon- 
don and  to  this  place,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Agricultural  School  has  been  so  soon  brought 
before  the  Committee  of  the  North  West  Society.  It  is 
not  in  my  power  at  present  to  enter  into  any  details  on  I 
the  subject,  which  has  not  yet  been  before  the  Grocers' 
Company,  further  than  my  original  suggestions  of  the  plan* 
which  they  -were  pleased  to  approve — neither  is  it  possible 
to  bring  it  before  them  at  present,  as  there  will  be  no  Com- 
mittee until  October.  I,  therefore,  beg  to  suggest,  that  it 
would  be  advantageous,  that  the  Committee  appointed 
should  proceed  in  preparing  the  prospectus,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Company  shall  be  directed  to  the  matter  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  as  I  am  anxious  to  forward,  by  every 
means  in  my  power,  an  establishment  likely  to  prove  of 
great  service  to  the  Agriculture  of  the  North  of  Ireland. — 
1  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  WARNER. 
William  Marshall,  Esq.  Londonderry. 

Resolved  unanimously — That  the  thanks 
of  this  Society  be  given  to  the  Worshipful,  the 


of  the  North  West  Society,  in  October,  1824. 
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Grocers'  Company  of  London,  for  their 
communication,  through  their  agent,  Mr. 
Warner,  of  their  readiness  to  accomodate 
this  Society  with  the  house  and  demesne 
of  Grocers'  Hall,  for  the  establishing  of  an 
Agricultural  Seminary,  and  that  the  same  be 
conveyed  in  the  most  respectful  manner. 

Resolved — That  a  subscription,  in  shares 
of  -£25  each,  be  opened  for  establishing  said 
Seminary,  as  follows :  — 

We,  the  undersigned,  subscribe  one,  two, 
or  more  shares  of  £25  each,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Seminary  at  Grocers'  Hall, 
for  general  education,  somewhat  on  the  plan 
of  the  institution  of  M.  Fellenberg,  at  Hof- 
wyl;  comprising  instruction  in  the-theory  and 
practice  of  Agriculture,  with  Classics,  Ma- 
thematics, Drawing,  Surveying,  Engineering, 
and  other  acquirements. 

Resolved — That  when  50  subscribers  of 
£25  each  shall  be  completed,  the  Secretary 
shall  summon  a  meeting  to  consult  upon  a 
plan  for  the  establishment. 

The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in- 
stantly subscribed 


Sharrs. 

Lord  Aberdeen  -  4- 

Lord  Caledon   4< 

Lord  Bishop -of  Dcrry  1 

Lord  Waterford   2 

Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe  ...2 
m  G.  F.  Hill,  M.  P.. .....2 

Sir  Charles  Style  2 

Sir  R.  Ferguson  2 

Sir  Samuel  Hayes   2 

Sir  James  Bruce   2 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  2 

Sir  James  Galbraith   2 

W.  Stewart,  Esq.  M  P.  ...2 
G.  R.  Dawson,  Esq.  M.P.  2 
Marcus  M'Caasland   2 


Shares. 

Kev.  F.  Brovr.Iow  1 

A.  Lyle   1 

Thomas  Scott  I 

Rev.  T.  Richardson   I 

Richard  Hunter  1 

William  P.  Kennedy  1 

Thomas  Ramsay  „  1 

Gary  M'Clelland  1 

J,  A.  Smyth   1 

Andrew  Ferguson   1 

William  Marshall   1 

Stewart  Bruce  1 

John  Montgomery   .1 

Thomas  Staples   1 

Rev.  Spencer  Knox  .,,.1 

Conolly  Gage  1 


Charles  Warner  2| 

B.  Beresfgrd   2j  George  Young  I 

II.  Lyle   1   Ross  Smyth  1 

II.  B'  Hunter  1  I  John  Re'a  J 


H.  Lyle,  Oaks,   I 

W.  L.  Cuningham  1 

James  Sinclair..'  1 

William  Miller   1 

Vobcrt  Bateson   1 


Rev.  John  Young  1 

John  Dysart  .....I 

Rev.  George  Hay   

John  Fen  ton   .....1 

John  Johnston..  1 


Resolved — That  Sir  R.  Ferguson,  Bait. 
James  Sinclair,  Esq.  John  Fenton,  E<q.  YV. 
Miller,  Esq.  and  the  Secretary,  be  ft  commit- 
tee to  take  charge  of  the  list  of  Subscribers 
to  the  Seminary,  and  endeavour  to  procure 
further  subscriptions. 

tgs^*  Such  gentlemen  as  propose  to  subscribe  to  the  abovo 
establishment  are  requested  to  send  their  nair.es  and  th$ 
number"  of.  Shares  tfofc}'  will  take,  to  the  Secretary,  without 
ddav. 


The  following  petition  from  sundry  poor 
woollen  weavers  of  Munterloney,  praying  aid, 
being  read — 

To  the  Right  Honorable  and  Honorable,  the 
Right  Reverend  and  Reverend  the  North 
West  of  Ireland  Society. 

The  Petition  of  the  Woollen  Weavers  of  Lower  Badony, 
commonly  called  Munterloney, 

Most  humbly  sheweth 
That  petitioners  are  humble,  industrious 
individuals,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  weaving 
woollen  cloth,  blanketing,  flannel,  and  drug- 
gets, in  the  manufacture  of  each  of  which, 
and  particularly  of  cloth,  they  have,  of  late, 
gradually  but  greatly  improved  ;  and  that 
they  have  also  produced  some  creditable  spe- 
cimens of  carpeting,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
perfect structure  of  their  looms,  deficiency  of 
means,  and  inconvenience  of  situation  ;  that 
petitioners  have  learned,  with  pleasure, 
that  the  object  of  the  North  West  Society  is 
to  encourage  the  population  of  the  N.  W. 
District  towards  improvement  in  Agriculture, 
Arts,  and  Manufactures:  but,. that  while  pe- 
titioners rejoice  to  hear  that  great  encou- 
ragement continues  to  be  held  out  to  the 
imen  loom,  they  observe,  with  deep  regret, 
that  no  notice  has  hitherto  been  taken  of 
their's,  the  woollen  loom,  at  least  in  this  part 
of  Ulster.  That  petitioners  are  natives  and 
inhabitants  of  several  glens  of  Munterloney, 
and  that  they  consider  their  said  glens  natu- 
ral pastures  for,  and  best  employed  when 
stocked  with,  sheep;  and  that  they  are  capable 
of  producing  large  quantities  of  good  wool 
when  so  stocked.  That  Mr.  Montgomery,  the 
Society's  Surveyor,  has  visited  several  of  their 
looms,  and  looked,  with  seeming  gratification, 
on  many  pieces  of  their  work,  in  various  stages 
of  progress  from  the  wheel  to  the  finished 
state,  and  appeared  much  pleased  with  the 
texture,  grists,  and  manufacture — that  he  re- 
quested to  have  specimens  of  finished  cloth 
from  each,  and  which  he  promised  to  forward 
to  the  Society's  Secretary  for  inspection  — 
That  petitioners  regret  that  their  looms  pro- 
duce only  narrow  cloth,  because  they  cannot, 
by  baud,  throw  the  common  shuttle  to  a 
greater  breadth ;  but  humbly  conceive,  that 
with  a  little  assistance,  they  would  soon  intro- 
duce the  machine  or  fly  shuttle,  with  suitable 
reed  and  heddles  into  general  use  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  broad  cloths,  both  coarse  and 
fine;  aiid  they  most  humbly  offer  their  u- 
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nanimous  opinion,  that  cloth  manufactured  in 
their  own  looms,  at  their  humble  homes,  will 
always  prove  of  superior  quality,  although  it 
may  be  of  an  inferior  appearance,  than  doth 
of  the  same  grist  produced  at  any  great  ma- 
nufactory— That  the  unfitness  of  their  looms, 
is  the  chief  reason  why  petitioners  so  seldom 
weave  fine  woollen  cloth.    That  the  woollen 
yarns,  commonly  Fpun  for  cloth  in  the  coun- 
ti  v,  vary  from  four  to  twelve  cuts  from  a 
pound  of  wool ;  that  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
cuts  per  pound  is  accounted  fine;  and  that 
above  sixteen  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-four 
cuts  per  pound,  is  accounted  very  fine;  and 
that  but  few  have  reeds  &  heddles  fine  enough 
to  work  it;  that  generally,  nine  pounds  of 
wool  spun  to  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  cuts  per 
pound  of  wool,  produce  ten  and  sometimes 
eleven  yards  of  dressed  cloth,  of  which  card- 
ing and  spinning  costs  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  lb. 
— weaving  from  3d.  to  4jd.  per  yard — dying 
and  dressing,  at  the  Tuck  mill,  from  lOd.  to 
Is.  per  yard  for  the  dressed  cloth,  as  the  dy- 
ing stuffs  are  more  or  less  expensive — That 
the  thickening  and  pressing  machinery,  at  the 
Tack  mills,  are  also  defective. 

That  both  the  woollen  weaver* a nd  clothiers 
of  Muntcrlony  entreat  the  N.  W.  Society 
to  include  them  among  such  of  the  N.  W. 
District  as  may  be  deemed  objects  of  pa- 
tronage and  encouragement ;  and  peti- 
ers  wHi,  as  in  duty  bound,  ever  pray. 

Ft  a ncis  Mi Cullough ,  Siskin sh url. 

Michael  M- Cullough,  Scskinshueh 

Green  M' Cullough,  Croc/can  bew. 

Michael  Fox,  Crockanbew, 

William  M'Kcnna,  Glenchiul. 

Charles  M^Cann,  Gortin. 

Phehx  WCullow,  Gortin, 

Michael  M'Namce,  Fennymore. 

Patrick  M'Namee,  Fennymore. 

Laurence  M^Namee,  Fe anymore. 

Michael  M'Guirk,  Format, 

Terence  SfiNamee,  Formal, 

Matthet*  M*Caml,  Allagh. 

James  Bobiuson,  Beltrim. 

John  M6  Far  land,  Ryland. 

Roger.  Mahon,  "Ryland. 

Patrick  Kelly,  Garza gh . 

Edward  M-Alecr,  Gorticastle. 

Patrick  M'Aleer,  Gorticastle. 

Michael  Bradhj,  Gorticastle. 

Put  rich-    Bradhj,  Glcnlark. 

Bryan  MSwiptan,  Glcnlark. 

James  Kane,  Glenlarh 


James  M'Anenny,  Glenlat  fc. 
Patrick  Mi Anenny,  Feckin. 
Edward  MlRoi*y,  Feckin. 
Shane  M' Anenny,  Colhalv4lion. 
Thomas  M'Crory,  Clothier,  Allagh. 
George  MFCeon,  Clothier,  Cashel. 
Joseph  M'Dermott,  Crockenbuy. 
Joseph  Teague,  Crockenbuy. 
John  M^ulty,  Crockenbuy. 

Dated  this  7th  August,  182-4. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  fully  approve  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  above  petition,  and  do 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  N.  \Yr. 
Society. 

Edward  Sterling  Roberts,  Hector  of  Ba- 
dony  Lower,  Diocese  of  Ferry,  and 
county  of  Tyrone. 

C.  Hemphill,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Ba- 
,dony. 

Bernard  O'Neil,  vicarcous,  Badony. 

John  M'Cann,  P.  P  Lower  Badony. 

Robt.  Warwick,  \  Church  Wardens. 

C.  M'Laughlin,  j  Lower  Badony, 

Resolved — That  the  sum  of  ^10  he  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Mr. 
Smyth,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
extension  of  the  woollen  manufacture  in  peti- 
tioners' district. 

The  Society  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  accounts  of  the  Society's  Magazine, 

Resolved— That  Sir  R.  Ferguson,  Bait. 
Wm.  Miller  and  John  Fenton,  Esqrs.  be  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  examine  the  accounts 
and  expenditure  of  the  Magazine,  and  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  m^y  appear  to 
them  requisite  for  its  future  regulation. 

The  Secretary  haying  stated  to  the  Society 
the  delay  and  irregularity,  in  the  manner  ia 
which  many  of  the  Branch  Societies  made  up 
and  sent  in  their  accounts  ; 

Ordered  -That   the  Corresponding 

Committee  do  prepare  a  form  account  to 
be  furnished  to  each  Branch  Society,  and 
that  notice  be  given  to  their  different  Secre- 
taries, "that  unless  their  accounts  be  made  up 
and  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  this  Society, 
and  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  lodged 
with  the  Treasurer,  ten  days  previous  to  the 
autumnal  meeting,  in  each  year,  they  will  not 
.be  received;  nor  will  this  Society,  for  that 
year,  make  any  grant  from  their  own  funds 
to  the  Branch  whose  Sccietary  so  neglects  to 
males  such  return. 
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Resolved — lhat  where  money  has  been 
granted  to  any  Branch  Society,  the  Commit- 
tee of  such  Branch  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to 
dispose  of  any  part  thereof  in  medals. 

Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart,  having  stated  to  the 
Society  the  progress  made  respecting  the 
North  West  Canal ; 

Resolved — That  the  Committee,  viz.  the 
Earls  of  Aberdeen,  Belmore,  and  Blessing- 
ton,  and  Sir  George  Hill,  &c.  formerly  ap* 
pointed,  be  requested  to  continue  their  exer- 
tions, and  take  such  steps  as  may  appear  to 
them  recjuisitc,  in  furtherance  of  this  Canal, 
and  that  parliamentary  notices  be  given,  so 
as  to  authorize  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into 
Parliament,  to  legalise  the  construction  o£ 
said  Canal. 

Sir  James  Bruce,  Bart,  having  communi- 
cated from  the  chair,  his  intention  of  pre- 
senting to  the  Society,  a  Cup  similar  to  that 
awarded  to  him  at  this  meeting,  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  the  best  of  the  prize  Bulls,  and 
for  and  under  the  same  terms,  and  subject 
to  the  same  rules  and  regulation  as  the  last  ; 

And  Mr.  Sinclair  having  moved- that  Sir 
J.  Bruce  do  now  leave  the  chair,  and  that  the 
Earl  of  Calcdon  do  take  the  same,  which 
being  done, 

Resolved  ' unanimously — That  the  thanks 
of  this  Society  are  due,  and  be  presented  to 
Sir  James  Bruce,  Bark  for  his  proper  conduct 
as  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Society, 
during  the-  period  in  which  he  has  been  in. 
office,  and  more  particularly,  for  the  above 
very  handsome  and  liberal  communication. 

The  Secretary  having  reported  that  in 
consequence  of  the  resolution  of  a  former 
da}',  to  admit  gentlemen  not  resident  or  hold- 
ing property  in  the  district,  to  be  ordinary 
members  several  had  since  been  admitted 
whose  subscriptions  amounted  to  about  £lL2 
— the  Lord  Bishop  of  Deny,  in  order  to 
encourage  this  Branch  of  the  Society, 
proposed  to  subscribe  sS5', 

Resolved  unanimously — That  Sir  R.  Fer- 
guson, with  the  non-resident  members  pre- 
sent, be  a  committee  to  form  a  scale  of  pre- 
miums, agreeably  to  the  regulations  and 
that  the  sum  of  «s£4-0  be  placed  at  their  dispo- 
sal for  said  purpose. 

Resolved  unanimous!}* — -That  Mir.  \V. 
Marshall  having,  for  the  long  period  during 


which  he  has  given  his  valuable  and  active 
exertions  for  the  benefit  of  this  Society,  as 
Secretary,  uniformly  and  repeatedly  declin- 
ed all  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  sei- 
viccs; — a 'piece  of  plate  bo  presented  to 
him  as  a  mark,  however  inadequate,  of  the 
sense  which  the  Societ}r  entertains  of  them, 
and  that  a  sum  £50  be  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  a  Committee,  composed  of  Messrs. 
John  Boyd,  Acheson  Lyle,  and  Thomas 
Batesor,  for  this  purpose. 

Resolved  unanimously — That  this  Meet- 
ing cannot  separate  without  expressing  their 
great  satisfaction  at  the  increase  made  to 
their  subscription,  by  a  number  of  the  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  members  of  this  Society, 
particularly  those  of  the  Marquisses  of  Water- 
ford  and  Londonderry,  who  subscribe  each 
50/.  per  annum.  Signed, 

JAMES  BRUCE,  Chairman. 

The  following  notices  have  been  given,  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  at  the  General 
Meeting  in  April  next  : — 

1st.  To  alter  the  days  of  General  Meeting. 

2d.  To  all<w -non-resident  Members  to  challenge  tho  . 
dififcrent  cv.p;. 

W.  MARSHALL,  Sec. 


The  following  Premiums  were  then  agreed 
to  for  the  General  Show  of  Cattle,  Sec.  to 
take  place  at  Londonderry,  in  September  or 
October,  1825,  as  the  Society  may  appoint  at 
their  General  Meeting,  in  April  next: — 

Horses. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stal- 
lion, in  the  county  of  Deny,  which  ^hall 
have  been  in  his  or  her  possession  therein,  oa 
the  1st  of  April,  1825,  not  being  a  racing 
horse,  but  one  calculated  for  husbandry  and 
carriage  use,  and  which  shall  be  let  to  twenty 
farmers  mares  during  the  season  of  1S25, 
at  not  more  than  one  guinea  each  mare, 
The  same  for  the  county  Tyrone  13 
The  same  for  the  county  Donegal  1 5 

The  Cup,,  value  .£25,  challengeable  for 
three  years. 

Any  person  challenging  the  Cup  to  enter 
his  name,  and  lodge  one  guinea  with  the  Se- 
cretary, on  or  before  the  l^t  of  August,  J  6#5, 
Brood  Mares. — To  the  owner  of  the 
best  brood  Marp,  with  her  foal  at  her  foot,  i;i 
the  county  of  Derry,  which  shall  'have  been  in 
Lis  or  her  possession  therein,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1325,  not  being  a  racing  mare,  but 
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one  calculated  for  husbandry  and  carriage 
use,  —  —  —  £10 

The  same  for  the  county  Tyrone  10 
The  same  for  the  county  Donegal  10 
To  the  owner  of  the  best  of  the  three 
mares        —  A  Silver  Medal. 

BuLLS.^-Tothe  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  not 
less  than  2  yrs.  old,  of  any  breed,  in  the  county 
Londonderr}',  provided  he  shall  have  been  in 
his  or  her  possession  therein,  on  the  first  of 
August,  1825,  and  shall  have  served  gratis, 
at  least  twenty  farmers'  cows  £Q 
To  the  same  for  the  county  Donegal  6 
To  the  same  for  the  county  Tyrone  6 
Yearlings.-— To  the  owner  of  the  best 
yearling  Bull  in  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
provided  he  shall  have  been  in  his  or  her  pos- 
session therein,  on  the  1st  of  Aug.  1825,  £± 
The  same  for  the  county  Tyrone  4< 
The  same  for  the  county  Donegal  4 
To  the  best  of  the  prize  Bulls,  a  silver 
Cup,  given  by  Sir  Jas.  Bruce,  Bart,  value  20 
The  Cup  to  be  challengeable  for  three  years 
on  a  deposite  of  one  guinea  with  the  Secre- 
tary from  each  challenger,  on  or  before  the 
first  of  August,  1825. — The  person  who  may 
win  the  Cup  to  be  subject  to  challenge  for 
like  period. 

Cows. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow  in 
the  county  of  Londonderry,  fit  for  breeding 
and  the  dairy,  and  which  shall  have  been  in 
his  or  her  possession  therein,  from  the  1st  of 
August,  1825,  —  —  £?> 

The  same  for  the  county  Tyrone  3 
The  same  for  the  county  Donegal  3 
For  the  best  of  the  three,  A  Silver  Medal. 
HEIFER8. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Hei- 
f  r  to  the  county  of  Londonderry,  which  shall 
Lave  been  in  his  or  her  possession  therein, 
from  the  1st  of  August,  1825,  £2 
The  same  lor  the  county  Tyrone  2 
The  same  lor  the  county  Donegal  2 
Sheep. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram  of 
any  breed,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
whi^h  shall  have  been  in  his  or  her  possession 


therein,  from  the  1st  of  August,  182$,  {fi 

The  same  tor  the  county  Donegal  5 

The  same  for  the  county  Tyrone  5 
To  the  owner  ofthebestof  the  three  prize 

Bams,  tiie challengeable  cup,  value  20 


rI  he  cup  to  be  challengeable  for  three  years, 
on  a  deposite  of  one  guinea  with  the  Scere- 
tary,  hum  each  challenger,  on  or  before  the 


1st  of  August,  1825.  The  person  who  may 
win  the  Cup,  to  be  subject  to  challenge  lor 
like  period. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  Ewe* 
(not  less  than  five,)  in  the  county  of  London- 
derry, with  reference  to  fleece  and  carcase, 
which  shall  have  been  in  his  or  her  possession 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1825,  —  £5 

The  same  for  the  county  Donegal  5 
The  same  for  the  county  Tyrone  5 
To  the  owner  of  the  best  of  the  three  Pens, 

A  Silver  Medal. 
Swine. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar 
in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  which  shall 
have  been  in  his  or  her  possession  therein, 
from  the  1st  of  August,  1825,      —  £5 
The  same  for  the  county  Donegal  5 
The  same  for  the  county  Tyrone  5 
To  the  best  of  the  three,    A  Silver  Medal.' 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow  in 
the  county  of  Londonderry,  which  shall  have 
been  in  his  or  her  possession  from  the  1st  of 
August,  1825,        —  — -       —  £5 
Same  for  Donegal         —       —  5 
Same  for  Tyrone  —       —  5 

To  the  best  of  the  three,    A  Silver  Medal. 

Flax. — To  the  farmer  who  shall  produce 
the  best  parcel  of  Flax,  his  own  growth,  not 
less  than  ten  cwt.  a  silver  Cup,  value  ^10 — 
challengeable  for  three  years. 
For  the  best  parcel,  not  less  than  5  cwt.  £5 
For  the  best  parcel,  not  less  than  2  cwt.  3 
For  the  second  best  —  —  2 

The  flax  to  be  sold  by  auction,  in  the  mar- 
ket of  Deny,  on  the  day  of  the  Show,  and 
the  winner  of  the  Cup  not  to  be  allowed  to 
"compete  for  the  money  premiums. 

N.  B.  Any  person  challenging  the  cup,  to 
enter  his  name,  and  lodge  5s.  with  the  Secre- 
tary, on  or  before  the  1st  of  August,  1825. 

Any  Horse,  Bull,  Cow,  Heifer,  Sheep,  _  or 
Swine,  &€.  that  has  already  obtained  a  first 
prize,  at  any  of  the  Society's  shows,  is  here- 
by disqualified  from  competing  for  money. 

Conditions. — The  owners  of  all  Cattle  in- 
tended to  be  shewn,  arc  to  give  notice  of  such 
intention  to  the  Secretary,  two  days  previous 
to  the  day  of  show,  and  the  owner  of  all  Cat- 
tle and  Ylax  coming  above  ten miles,  who 
bhall  not  obtain  a  first  prize,  will  be  allowed 
a  reasonable  charge  per  mile,  provided  the 
Judges  certify  their  having  sufficient  merit  to 
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entitle  him  thereto— and  generally,  premiums 
may  be  withheld  for  want  of  merit.  The  least 
neglect  in  giving  notice  in  time  to  the  Secre- 
tary, will  disqualify  the  Cattle  or  Flax  from 
being  shewn. 

The  owner  of  a  Bull  must  prove  that  he 
gave  public  notice  that  his  Bull  was  ready  to 
serve,  gratis,  to  the  extent  of  twenty  farmers' 
cows,  when  required,  or  that  he  had  actually 
served  them. 

Resolved — That  where  a  medal  only  was 
granted,  the  person  obtaining  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  got  a  first  prize. 

Seed  Oats — To  the  importer  of  the  best 
Seed  Oals,  not  less  than  fifty  barrels,  the 
growth  of  1824-,  into  any  port  in  the  North 
West  District,  on  or  before  the  first  of  March, 

1825,    £10 

Co/ulifions. — Each  claimant  to  qualify  on 
oath,  and  the  claims  and  a  sample  of  one 
bushel  of  the  Oats,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  North  West  Society,  on  or  before 
the  first  of  March,  1824. 

Butter  Trade. — To  the  person  who  de- 
rives his  chief  support  by  farming,  and  who 
shall  produce  the  best  firkin  of  Butter,    £  3 

Second  do.  ...    2 

The  same  conditions  apply  to  Butter  as  to 
Cattle,  Flax,  &c  and  will  be  strictly  enforced, 
and  the  premium  Butter  to  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society,  on  paying  the  market 
price  of  the  day. 

Imitation  of  Leghorn  Hats. — Manu- 
factured from  grass  or  straw  of  grain  : 

For  the  best  three  Hats  —  £3 
For  the  second  do.  —  2 

For  the  third  do.  —  1 

Plat  in  imitation    or  Leghorn. 
For  the  best  24-  dozen  yards  plat  £% 
For  the  second  do.     —  —  2 

For  the  third  do.       —  —  1 

Conditions. — The  manufacture  must  be 
solely  of  Irish  material,  to  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Society. 

Each  claimant  must  be  a  resident  of  the 
N  W.  District,  and  must  lodge  the  Hats  and 
Plat  for  which  the  premium  is  claimed  with 
the  Secretary,  two  days  before  the  day  of 
show,  with  a  specimen  of  the  straw  or  grass 
used,  in  its  natural  state,  with  root,  leaves, 
stem,  and  flowering  head,  and  an  account  of 
the  method  employed  in  preparing  and 
bleaching. 


The  Society  with  the  view  of  further  im- 
proving the  breed  of  cattle,  and  for  the  better 
encouraging  those  Members  who  do  not  re- 
side within  their  district,  have  agreed  to  offer 
the  following  premiums,  to  be  competed  for 
by  them  alone: — 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stallion  which 
shall  have  been  in  his  or  her  possession  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1825,  not  being  a  racing  horse, 
but  one  calculated  for  husbandry  and  carriage 
use,  —  —  —  £\S 

Bulls. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull,  of 
any  breed,  not  exceeding  four  years  old,  pro- 
vided he  shall  have  been  in  his  or  her  posses- 
sion on  the  1st  of  August,  1825,  £\0 

Cows  — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Milch 
Cow  which  shall  have  been  in  his  or  her  pos- 
session on  the  1st  of  August,  1825,  £5 

Sheep. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram, 
which  shall  have  been  in  his  or  her  possession 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1825,       —  £5 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  three  ewes, 
with  their  lambs,  which  shall  have  been  in  his 
or  her  possession  on  the  1st  of  Aug.  1825,  rfi 

Branch  Premiums  for  1825. — To  the 
Londonderry  Branch,  consisting  of  51  Mem- 


2    bers^  £  sum  of  12/.  10s. — which 

paid  in  by  them,  makes  32/.  10s.  and 
the  same  be  disposed  of  as  follows: — 


Ploughing 

Turnips 

Clover 


.£9 


Heifers  and  Cows 
Swine 

Cheese  and  Butter 


20/. 

that 


4  0 

3  0 
2  10 


To  the  Coleraine  Branch,  consisting  of  43 
Members,  10/.  15s. — which  with  Si.  10s. 
paid  in  by  them,  makes  19/.  5s.  to  be  disposed 
of  as  follows  : — 


Ploughing 

Green  Crops 

Black  Cattle  and  Swine 


L.9  0 
4.  0 
6  5 


To  J,he  Raphoe  Branch,  consisting  of  53 
Members,  13/.  5s.— which  with  22/.  5s.  paid 
in  by  them,  makes  £35  10s.  to  be  disposed 
of  as  follows  : — 


Ditching 
Butter 


0 


Ploughing  10 
Turnips  1-0 
Clorer  —  6 

To  the  Kenaught  Branch,  consisting  of 
73  Members,  £  15— which  with  £35  paid  in 
by  tfrSrn,  makes  £  50  to  be  -disposed  of  as 
follows  :— 


Ploughing 
Bia^k  Cattle 

Sildep 

Turnips 


Other  Green  Crops 
Horses  and  IVIarus 
Swine  — 
Cottajcs  and  Fence* 


7 

JO 
2 
3 
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Premiums  for  the  year  1825. 


To  the  Tirkeeran  Branch,  consisting  of 
55  members,  13/.  15s. — which  with  50/.  paid 
in  by  them,  makes  63/.  15s.  to  be  disposed  of 
as  follows. — 

Ploughing  £10    0    Farming  Servants  9 

Turnips  . — .  8  15  Flax  dressed  5 
Ferennial  Rve  Grass    2    0    Cottages  —  B 

Vetches       "    3    0'  Clover  —  10 

Enclosures       —       8  0 

To  the  Moneymore  Branch,  consisting  of 
37  members,  91.  5s.— which  with  48/.  10s. 
paid  in  by  them,  makes  57/.  15s.  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  follows  : — 

Ploughing    11  15  I  Black  Cattle        —  8 

Clover    10    0  I  Sheep  —  5 

Turnips    10    0    Swine  —  3 

Ditching    6    0  J  Farming  Servants  4 

To  the  Tubbermore  Branch,  consisting  of 
18  members,  £  4>  10s  — which  with^  20  paid 
in  by  them,  makes  £24:  10s.  to  be  disposed 
of  as  follows  : — 

Ploughing  —       0  I  Cattle  — .       6  0 

Clover    4-  J  Ditching  with  drains}  ^  jq 

Turnips  4  |     and  quicks  } 

To  the  Strabane  Branch,  consisting  of  46 
members,  £  11  10s. — which  with  £\  B  paid 
in  by  them,  makes  £  24  10s.  to  be  disposed 


Ploughing  —  G  I  Reclaiming  Land  3 

Turnips  -—  4  ]  Wheat  —  4 

Clover  —  5  |  Neat  Houses,  Farms,  }  ^ 

Black  Cattle  —  4  J     and  Fences,  \ 

Swine  —  2  J 

To  the  Newtown -Mount-Saville  Branch* 
consisting  of  60  members,  7/.  10s. — which 
with  15/.  paid  in  by  them,  makes  22/.  10s.  to 
he' disposed  of  as  follows  : — 

Ploughing            —              —  5  0 

Green  Crops          —              —  10  0 

Fences                 —              —  3  10 

Houses,  Garden?,  and  Compost,  4  0 

To  the  Magherafelt,  Ca&tledawson,  and 
Bellaghy  Branch,  consisting  of  48  members 
£  10 — which  with  £  12  10s.  paid  in  by  them, 
makes  22/.  10s.  to  be  disposed  of  as  follows; 

Ploughing  „       7  j  Neat  Cottages  3  0 

Swine  -       3  j  Seed  Corn1"        -       2  10 

Green  Crops  -~       4  j  Flax  dressed       -       3  0 

To  the  Caledon  Branch,  consisting  of  48- 
members  12/. — which  with  44/.  10s.  paid  in 
by  them,  makes  56/.  10s.  to  be  disposed  of 
as  follows : — 


of  as  follows  :  — 


Green  Crops 

Ditching 


4&0 


Farming  Servants 
Pigs  — 
Black  Cattle 
Flax  dressed  &  Flax-  )  ^ 


3  10 
4.  0 
6  0 


seed 
I/ljying  Land 


0 


Innishowen    Branch,  con- 


To  the  Dcrg  Branch,  consisting  of  19 
members,  4/.  15s. — which  with  15/.  10s.  paid 
in  by  them,  makes  20/.  5s.  to  .be  disposed  of 
as  follows:  — 


Ploughing 

Clover 

Turnips 


Butter 

Neat  Cottages 
Cattle 


Ploughing  w 
Winter  Green  Crops 
Clover 
Seed  Grain 
Wheat 

Fences  - 

To  the  North 
sisting  of  119  members  29/.  15s. — which  with 
29/.  155.  paid  in  by  them,  makes  59/,  10s. 
to  be  disposed  of  as  follows  :-— 

Floughing  10    0  ('Swine 

Fencing  and  draining  13  10  f  Green  Crops 
Ilor*es  5  0  1- Flax  dressed 
Black  Cattle               6    0  |  Seed  Oats 


6  o 

10  o 

c  o 

3  0 


To  the  Kilmacrenan  Branch,  consisting  of 
4C  members,  11/.  10s. — which  with  7/.  p*dd 
in  by  them,  makes  j£  18  10s.  to  be  disposed 
of  as  follows  : — 

Ploughing         ...  -6  I  Ditching         —    \$  0 

Green  Crops       ...  6  |  Potatoes  in  Drill         2  10 

To  the  Bimcrana  Branch,  consisting  of  43 
members,  9/.  5s. — which  with  12/.  10s.  paid 
in  by  them,  makes  21/.  15s.  to  be  disposed  of 
as  Ibllows  : — 


Fioughin 
Clover 
Ditching 


4  j  Cottages 

(i  I  Black  Cattle,  Sheep, 
6  I      and  Swine 


3  0 

To  the  Stewartstown  and  Cookstown 
Branches,  consisting  of  100  members,  10/.— 
which  with  25/.  paid  in  by  them,  makes  *5l, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 


EVENING  PROCEEDINGS. 
CHALLENGES. 

We,  the  undersigned,  challenge  the  Cup, 
awarded  this  day  to  the  Earl  of  Caledon,  for 
the  best  Stallion — 

William  Stewart.         M.  MlCausla?id. 
Charles  Warner.  J.  Harvey,  Matin  Hall. 

Thomas  Staples. 

Open  for  further  challenges  to  the  first  of 
August,  183*. 

We,  the  undersigned,  challenge  the  Cup 
awarded  to  Mr,  W.  Hamilton,  for  the  best 
Ram.  R.  4.  Ferguson. 

Open  for  further  challenge  to  the  first  of 
August,  1825. 

Printed  for  the  N.W.of  Ireland  Society  by  Moss.  Hlmfxon'. 
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That  we  might  present  to  our  readers,  a  connected 
view  of  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  last  General  Meet- 
ing, the  present  number  accompanies  the  49th — of 
course,  none  will  be  published  next  week. 


CHALLENGES. 

(Continued  from  page  392.) 

Sir  Robert  Batcson  challenges  Sir  James 
Bruce,  to  show  his  Bull  Calf,  exhibited  at  the 
present  Show,  against  one  of  Sir  li.  Bate- 
son's,  at  the  next  Show,  for  five  guineas. 

R.  Batcson. 

J.  R.  Bruce. 
I  challenge  any  member  of  the  N.  W. 
Society  to  produce  one  or  two  yearling  Hei- 
lers,  in  calf,  at  the  next  October  Show,  for 
two  guineas.  Open  until  I  he  1st  of  August, 
1S25,  on  lodging  the  money  with  the  Trea- 
surer. 

Robert  Batcson,  Miltovm. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Smyth  challenges  the  N.  W.  So- 
ciety to  plough,  with  two  bullocks,  one-half 
rood  of  ground,  at  the  next  General  Plough- 
ing Match,  for  oris  guinea.     Open  to  the, 
1st  DecemL  ^y  lS'-  l- 

J.  A.  Smyth. 
A  sweepstakes  of  one  guinea   each,  for 
plough*,  drawn  by  horses,  one  rood,  on  the 
day  of  the  general  Ploughing  Match.  Open 
Xill  1st  January. 

R.  Hunter. 

Ma  reus  Mi  Ca  usla  n  d. 

John  A.  Smyth. 
Sir  James  Galbraith  proposes  to  show,  at 
the  next  October  Meeting,  for  two  guineas, 
his  Calf,  shewn  at  this  Meeting,  against  Sir 
James  Bruce's  Bull  Calf,  shown  at  this  Meet- 
ing 

James  Galbraith. 
Accepted.  J.  B.  Bruce. 

Sir  James  Galbraith  accepts  Mr.  Delap's 
challenge  to  show  a  Bull  Calf,  of  this  year,  in 
his  possession,  against  Sir  Jas.  Bruce's  Bull 
Calii  shown  at  this  Meeting,  for  one  guinea. 

Jas.  Galbraith. 
Samuel  Delap. 
A  sweepstakes  .is  proposed  of  one  guinea 


each,  to  show,  at  the  next  October  Meeting, 
a  bull  calf  of  this  year.    Accepted  by 

Sir  James  Bruce.     Sir  James  Galbraith. 

Sir  R.  Batcson.       Samuel  Delap. 

I  will  produce  a  three-year-old  long  horn- 
ed Bull,  superior  to  any  other  Bull  of  the 
same  age,  at  the  N.  W.  Society  Meeting, 
1825,  for  two  guineas. 

George  Macartney. 
(  Sir  James  Bruce. 
Accepted  by  <?  H.  Hunter. 

I  Sir  G.  Hill. 
T  will  produce  a  four-years-old  long  horn- 
ed Heifer,  with  a  calf  at  her  foot,  superior  to 
any  other  cow  and  calf  of  the  same  age, 
George  Macartney. 

A       ,  -li    (Sir  James  R.  Bruce. 
Accepted  by  j  H  R 

I  will  produce  a  hagget  Ram,  of  the  Lei- 
cester breed,  superior  to  a  Ram,  the  same 
age  of  that  or  any  other  br^ed,  due  consider- 
ation being  had  to  shape  and  wool,  for  one 
guinea.  .  . 

George  Macartney. 
Accepted.       J.  A.  Smyth. 
Open  till  1st  August,  1825. 

Mr.  Scott  will  undertake  to  show  any  num- 
ber of  acres  of  Tuinips,  from  one  to  ten, 
on  reclaimed  bog  which  nev.er  produced  any 
other  crop  before,  for  two  guineas,  on  first 
October,  1825. 

Accepted.  William  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Scott  will  also  undertake  to  show  any 
number  of  acres,  from  one  to  fifteen,  of  pe- 
rennial Rye-grass  and  Clover,  on  reclaimed 
bog,  on  the  first  of  August  next,  for  two 
guineas. 

Mr.  Scott  will  show  any  number  of  acres 
of  wheat,  from  five  to  forty,  against  any 
member  of  the  Society,  for  two  guineas,  on 
the  first  of  August  next. 

I  challenge,  for  a  quantity  of  double  post 
and  rail  fencing  to  enclose  forty  acres,  or 
thereabouts,  against  any  similar  quantity,  ot 
equal  utility. — Open  till  first  August,  18*25. 

Charles  Warner. 
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Challenges. — Premiums  awarded. 


Mr:  Gage  proposes  to  show  a  cattle  shed, 
to  hold  25  head  or  more,  better  calculated  for 
purposes  of  economy  and  utility,  than  any 
shed  in  the  North  West  District,  for  one  gui- 
nea, on  the  1st  March,  1825.  Accepted. 

William  Stewart. 
M.  M'Causland. 

Sweepstakes  of  half-a-crown,  to  go  to  the 
gentleman  who  shall  appear  at  the  next  Oc- 
tober Meeting  of  the  North  West  Society, 
in  a  body  coat  of  the  best  manufactured  cloth, 
and  which  shall  have  been  entirely  manufac- 
tured in  the  North  WTest  District. 


J.  R.  Bruce. 
G.  F.  Hill. 
IV.  L.  Conyngliam. 
R.  A.  Ferguson. 
George  Yotmg. 
Hugh  Lyle. 
William  Stewart. 
George  Macartney. 
Samuel  Delap. 
Acheson  Lyle. 
T.  Richardson. 
Barre  Beresford. 

Open  for  subscr 
fore  the  Meeting. 


A.  Ferguson. 
William  Miller. 
H.  B.  Hunter. 
James  Sinclair. 
M  S.  Hill. 
Rt  Bateson. 
R.  Bateso?i,  Milt  own. 
J.  C.  Beresford. 
Thomas  Staples. 
W.  Blacker. 
William  Marshall. 


ibers  till  the  Monday  be- 


Statistical  Reports. — For  the  best  Re- 
port of  any  Barony,  Half-Barony,  or  other 
District,  within  the  counties  of  Londonderry, 
Donegal,  or  Tyrone,  of  which  the  Society 
have  not  already  received  a  Report: — 

A  piece  of  Plate,  value  —  £\5 

For  the  second  best  do.  do.      t-  10 
Each  Report  to  be  sealed,  and  lodged  with 
the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber, 1825. 

Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
award  the  premium*  offered  for  Statistical 
Reports. 

Your  Committee  report,  that  three  Statis- 
tical Reports  have  been  laid  before  them— 

No.  1,   A   RepOCt  of  the  Parishes  of  Desertmartim 
Kilcronaghan,  and  H;illinascreen. 
f,   A  Report  of  the  Parishes  of  Tainlaght,  Druma- 

(  ho  c,  Balteagh,  and  Aughanloo. 
3,  A  Report  of  the  Parish  of  Raphoc 

The  Committee  decided,  that  No.  1  posses- 
bed  the  greatest  degree  of  excellence,  being  evi- 
dently the  result  of  the  most  careful  research, 
and,  as  a  composition,  highly  creditable  to 
the  author,  though  defective  as  regards  agri- 
culture.   They  recommend,  therefore,  4that 


the  second  premium  should  be  given  to  the 
author,  Mr.  James  M'Closky.* 

With  respect  to  Nos.  2  and  3,  though  the 
former  contains  a  considerable  portion  of  use- 
ful information,  on  the  topics  of  which  it 
treats,  the  Committee  did  not  conceive  there 
was  sufficient  merit  in  either  to  obtain  a  pre- 
mium. 

Win.  Pitt  Kennedy,  }  T  , 
•P.  B.  Maxwell,       J  JudScs' 

The  above  Members  of  the  Committee  al- 
so report,  that  .they  do  not  conceive  themselves 
authorized  to  come  to  any  resolution  with  re- 
ference to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Montgomery, 
having  been  unable  to  obtain  the  assistance 
of  the  remaining  Members  of  the  Committee; 
and  conceiving  any  resolution,  as  to  the  expe- 
dience of  further  expenditure  in  this  object, 
a  matter  of  doubt  and  importance. 

Report  of  Premiums  awarded  at  London- 
derry, on  Wednesday,  13th  October,  1824. 

Horses. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Stal- 
lion, in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  which 
shall  have  been  in  his  or  her  possession  on 
the  first  of  April,  1824*,  not  being  a  racing 
Llorse,  but  one  calculated  for  husbandry  anil 
carriage  use,  and  which  shall  be  let  to  twenty 
farmers'  mares,  during  the  season  of  1824-, 
at  not  more  than  one  guinea  each  marc,  £L25 

The  same  for  the  county  Tyrone  25 

The  same  for  the  county  Donegal  25 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  of  the  three 
.prize  Stallions — a  Silver  Cup,  value  25 

The  Cup  to  be  challengeable  for  three 
years,  on  a  depositc  of  one  guinea,  with  the 
Secretary,  from  each  challenger.  The  per- 
son who  may  win  the  Cup  to  be  subject  to 
;challenge  for  the  like  period. 

The  Claimants  for  the  county  of  Lon- 
donderry, were — Edward  Wray,  Esq.  Messrs. 
James  Tanney  Hill,  Joseph  Moore,  WTm. 
Jlenry  and  John  Lithgow. 

Premium  withheld  for  want  of  merit. 

Claimant  for  the  county  of  Tyrone — Earl 
of  Caledon. 

Premium  awarded  to  Lord  Caledon. 

No  Claimant  for  Donegal. 

The  silver  Cup  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Ca- 
ledon. 

Bulls.— To  the  owner  of  the  best  Bull 
of  any  breed,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry, 

•  Thia  Gentleman,  it  will  be  recollected,  obtained  the 
first  premium  la&t  year. 


Premiums  awarded. 
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provided  he  shall  have  been  in  his  or  her 
possession  therein,  on  the  first  of  August, 
1824,  and  shall  have  served  gratis,  at  least 
twenty  farmers'  cows,  if  required.  10/. 

Claimants— Sir  James  Bruce,  Sir  Geo. 
Hill,  Rev.  William  Knox,  Rev.  Richard 
Babington,  Rev.  Thomas  Richardson,  Mar- 
cus M'Causland,  Robert  Ogilby,  Charles 
Warner,  Thomas  Carmalt,  Esqrs.  and 
Messrs.  John  Mackey,  James  Williamson, 
and  Minchin  Lloyd. 

Premium  awarded  to  Chas.  Warner,  Esq. 

The  same  for  the  county  Tyrone,  £10 

Claimants— Rev.  Francis  Brownlow,  Rev. 
Francis,  Gervais,  James  Sinclair,  Robert 
Porter  and  Edward  Sproul,  Esqrs. 

Premium  adjudged  to*  the  Rev  Francis 
Brownlow. 

The  same  for  the  county  Donegal  10/ 

Claimants.— Rev.  Wtliam  Knox,  James 
Stewart,  Henry  Stewart,  John  Harvey,  Esqrs. 
and  Messrs.  Robert  Allen,  William  Latta  and 
Gabriel  Motherell. 

Premium  adjudged  to  John  Harvey,  Esq. 

The  Cup  for  Bulls,  value  £20,  awarded, 
last  year,  to  Sir  James  Bruce,  was  challenged 
by  Rev  Wm  Knox,  Rev  Thomas  Richard- 
son, Charles  -Warner,  J.  A.  Smyth,  James 
Stewart,  Henry  Stewart,  James  Williamson, 
and  Marcus  M'Causland,  Esqrs. 

Cup  awarded  to  Sir  James  Bruce. 

Cows.—To  the  owner  of  the  best  Heifer 
or  Cow,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  fit 
for  breeding  and  the  dairy,  and  which  shall 
have  been  in  his  or  her  possession  therein, 
from  the  1st  of  August,  1824,-   —    —  5h 

Claimants— Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  two  ; 
Sir  George  Hill,  three  ;  Sir  James  Bruce, 
two  ;  Rev.  Richard  Babington,  two  ;  Barre 
Beresford,-  Hugh,  Lyie  and  Robert  Ogilby 
Esqrs.  and  Mr.  John  Osborne. 

Premium  awarded  to  Sir  George  Hill. 

The  same  for  the  county  Tyrone  5i. 

Claimants— Sir  Jas.  Galbraith,  two  ;  Rev. 
Francis  Gervais,  James  Sinclair,  and  Thos. 
Ramsay,  Esqrs. 

Premium  awarded  to  Rev.  Fras.  Gervais. 

The  same  for  the  county  Donegal  5l. 

Claimants— Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  two, 
and  G.  Young,  Esq,  two. 

Premium  awarded  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Derrv. 

To  the  best  of  the  three  prize  Cows  or 
Heifers,  A  Silver  Medal 


Silver  Medal  awarded  to  Sir  George  Hill. 

Sheep. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Ram 
of  any  breed,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry 
which  shall  have  been  in  his  or  her  possession 
therein,  from  the  first  of  August,  lb24,  51. 

Claimants — Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  Andrew 
Knox,  Esq.  Messrs.  John  Lithgow,  Daniel 
M'Cain,  and  William  M'Kissock. 

Premium  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Lithgow. 

The  same  for  the  county  of  Tyrone  5L 

Claimant — Mr.  William  Murdock  two. 

Premium  adjudged  to  Mr:  Murdock. 

The  same  for  the  county  Donegal  !  51. 

Claimants — Rev.W.  Knox,  three;  Messrs. 
Henry  Hamilton,  Wm.    Hamilton,  David 
Wilson,  Caldwell  Motherell,  James  Logan,  , 
and  John  Wilson  jun. 

Premium  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Wilson. 

The  Cup  for  Rams,  value  201.  awarded  last 
year  to  Mr.  Wm.  Hamilton,  was  challenged 
by  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  Rev.  Wm.  Knox, 
Joseph  Johnston,  John  Cromie,  and  Andrew 
Knox,  Esqrs.  . 

Cup  re-awarded  t©  Mr.  Wm.  LXamiltoo. 

N.  R. — The  premium  for  Rams  in  Done- 
gal withheld  from  Rev.  Richard  Homan, 
only  on  account  of  his  not  having  entered  with 
the  Secretary,  as  required  by  the  Regulations. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  pen  of  Ewes, 
(not  less  than  five,)  in  the  county  of  London- 
derry, with  reference  to  fleece  and  carcase, 
which  shall  have  been  in  his  or  her  possession 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1824,    51. 

Claimants — Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  Robert 
Bateson,  Esq.  and  Messrs.  John  Lithgow 
and  David  IVPCain. 

Premium  awarded  to  Mr.  Lithgow. 

The  same  for  the  county  Tyrone  5l. 

No  Claimant. 

The  same  for  the  county  of  Donegal  51. 

Claimants— Rev.  WTm.  Knox,  Mr.  Cald- 
well Motherell. 

Premium  awarded  to  Rev.  William  Knox. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  of  the  three  prize 
pens  of  Ewes.  A  Silver  Medal. 

Medal  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Lithgow. 

Swine. — To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar 
in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  which  shall 
have  been  in  his  or  her  possession  therein, 
from  the  1st  of  August,  182*.       ...  5*. 

Claimants — Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  Sir  G. 
Hill,  Barre  Beresford,  Esq.  and  Mr.  James 
Williamson. 

Premium  awarded  to  B.  Beresford,  Es]. 
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Premiums  awarded. 


The  same  for  the  county  Tyrone  5l. 

Claimants — J.  Sinclair  and  R.  Knox,  Esqrs. 

Judgment — We  consider  Mr  Knox's  as 
possessing  great  merit,  but  as  yet  too  young 
to  be  able  to  have  an  opinion  formed  of  it  for 
a  premium,  and  consequently  we  do  not  ad- 
judge the  premium  for  that  county. 

The  same  for  the  county  of  Donegal  5l. 

Claimants — Rev.  E.  Bowen,  and  J.,C.  Ball, 
Esq. 

Premium  awarded  to  James  C.  Ball,  Esq. 

The  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  of  the  three 
prize  Boars,  adjudged  to  J.  C.  Ball,  Esq. 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding  Sow  in 
the  county  of  Londonderry,  which  shall  have 
been  in  his  or  her  possession,  from  the  1st 
of  August,  1824,       —  —  51 

Claimants — Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  Barre 
Beresford,  Hugh  LyJe,  Esqrs.  and  Messrs. 
James  Williamson  and  John  Osborne. 

Premium  awarded  to  Mr.  J. .  Williamson. 

The  same  for  the  county  of  Tyrone  51. 

Claimants — Rev.  Francis  Gervais,  James 
Sinclair  and  Robert  Knox,  Esqrs. 

Premium  awarded  to  Rev.  F.  Gervais. 

The  same  for  the  county  of  Donegal  5l. 

Claimant — James  C.  Ball,  Esq. 

Premium  awarded  to  James  C.  Ball,  Esq. 

To  the  best  of  the  three  prize  Sows, 

A  Silver  Medal. 

Medal  awarded  to  Mr.  Jas.  Williamson. 

Flax. — To  the  farmer  who  shall  produce 
the  best  parcel  of  Flax,  his  own  growth,  not 
less  than  lo  cwt.  a  Silver  Cup,  value  10/. — 
challengeable  for  three  years. 
For  the  best  parcel  not  less  than  5  cwt.  5l. 
For  the  best  parcel  not  less  than  2  cwt.  3/. 
To  the  second  best    2/. 

Claimants — Messrs.  Da^id  IvI'Clcrnan,  J. 
Mackey,  Wni,  Walker,  Win,  Latta,  Alex. 
Noble,  David  Scott,  John  Lilhgow,  Edward 
Litbgow,  Wm.  Crawford,  Wrn.  Kilpatrick, 
Chris.  Tate,  John  Bradley,  John  M'Crca, 
David  M'Cluro,  James  Williamson,  W|D. 
Park,  Joseph  Thompson,  Barre  Beresford, 
Samuel  Cochran,  and  Rev.  Wm.  Knox. 

The  Silver  Cup  awarded  to  Mr.  David 
M'Clernan. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Lilhgow       —     £  . 7 
To  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson      —      '  3 
To  Mr.  Alexander  Noble       —  2 
N.  B. —  Mr.  James  Williamson  was  dis- 
qualified from  receiving  the  fourth  prize,  not 


having  10  cwt. — otherwise  it  would  have 
been  adjudged  to  him. 

Seed  Oats. — To  the  importer  of  the  best 
Seed  Oats,  not  less  than  fifty  barrels,  the 
growth  of  1823,  into  any  port  in  the  North 
West  District,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
March,  1824,     —       —       — .  io/. 

Conditions. — Each  claimant  to  qualify  on 
oath,  and  the  claims  and  a  sample  of  one 
bushel  of  the  Oats,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  N.  W.  Society,  on  or  before  the 
first  of  March,  132*. 

No  claimant,  in  consequence  of  the  differ- 
ent importations  not  having  arrived  in  time. 

Butte n  Trade. — To  the  person  who  de- 
rives his  cluef  support  by  farming,  and  who 
shall  produce  the  best  firkin  of  Butter,  SL 

Second  do.  —         ,  —  2/. 

Claimant? — Messrs.  John  Macky,  WitKam 
Walker,  William  Latta,  Caldwell' Mothered, 
Thomas  Knox,  David  M'Clure,  James  Wil- 
liamson, J.  Lithgow,  Andrew  M'Crea,  Wil- 
liam Moore,  John  Mehan,  Robert  Bateson. 

First  premium  adjudged,  to  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
liamson. 

Second  do.  adjudged  to  Mr.  A.  M;Crea>, 

IMITATION   OF  LEGHORN  BONNETS. 


Manufactured  from  grass  :* — 

For  the  best  bonnet        —  — :  31. 

Second  do.           —       —  —  21. 

Third  do.            —       —  —  1/. 

Manufactured  from  the  straw  of  grain  : 

For  the  beut  bonnet        —  —  3L 

Second  do.           —       —  —  21. 

Third  do,            —       —  —  ll.. 


Claimants — Miss  J.  Boake,  Mrs.  Knox  two. 
Miss  M.  Gallagher,  Miss  Christiana  Camp- 
bell, Miss  Jane  Campbell,  Miss  M.  Boake, 
Miss  Mary  Tooley,  Ann  Gallagher,  Eleanor 
Roddy. 

The  Judges  were — Lady  Bateson,  Mrs. 
Blacker,  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  who  award- 
ed the  first  premium,  for  a  grass  bonnet,  to 
Miss  Christiana  Campbell. 

Second  to  Miss  Matilda  Boake. 

Third  to  Miss  Jane  Boake. 

The  first  premium,  for  the  straw  of  grain 
bonnet,  to  Miss  Jane  Campbell; 
And  the  Judges  recommend,  that  as  the  third 
premium,  for  the  straw  of  grain,  was  not 
claimed,  it  should  be  given  to  Mrs.  Knox.  ■ 

Signed,  C.  Ballon,  ^ 

A.  Blacker,  C  Judge* 

Jane  .Montgomery,  ) 
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Amount  of  Grants  made  for  1825. 

On  account  of  the  General  Statistical  Report 

of  the  North  West  District           ...  «£1C0  0  0 

Munterlony  woollen  weavers              ...  10  0  0 

Plate  to  the  Secretary         ...           ...  £0  0  0 

Editing  Magazine             ...          ...  60  0  0 

General  Premiums              ...           ...  217  0  0 

Premiums  to  the  non-resident  Members  40  0  0 

Premiums  to  16  Branch  Societies       ...  564  5  0 


1041    5  0 


Members  of  the  Parent  Society 
Do.  of  the  Branches  


251 

859 


Total  Members  North  West  Society,  14th  Oc-  }  f 

tober,  I824j  being  tha  fourth  year  since  the  C  1110 

formation, .  -  ) 

AGRICU LT URAL    SEM  I NA R Y . 

Mr.  Sinclair  addressed  the  meeting  nearly 
as  follows  :■ — The  subject  now  to  be  discussed 
is  the  most  important,  which,  since  its  institu- 
tion, has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Socie- 
ty. The  improvement  of  the  country  de- 
pends on  the  improvement  of  the  mind  which 
animates  it.  We  have  two  great  classes  of 
men,  operative  and  inoperative.  The  distinc- 
tion is  not  very  philosophical,  but  it  may  be 
understood.  By  operatives  I  mean  the  peo- 
ple, for  whom  it  is  proposed  to  establish  an 
agricultural  school  on  the  smaller  scale  :  by 
inoperatives,  1  mean  those  for  whose  instruc- 
tion it  is,  or  was  proposed,  to  institute  a 
higher  order  of  academy,  ingrafted  on,  and 
working  with,  the  other — after  the  manner  of 
the  institution  at  HofwyL  When  first  we  met 
together,  tfoe  state  of  Ireland  was  unknown. 
We  bad  been  accustomed  to  hear,  and  most 
ol  us  believed,  that  the  lower  orders  of  our 
people  were  sunk  in  ignorance.  We  associ- 
ated to  correct;  that  ignorance.  We  had  also 
for  our  object  to  enlarge  the  views  of  the 
more  improved  part  of  our  population,  to 
make  them  recollect,  that  whilst  they  were 
Lords  and  Commoners,  Clergy  and  Laity, 
Landlords  and  Tenants,  Agriculturists,  Ma- 
nufacturers, or  Merchants,  still  they  were 
Irishmen — whose  duty  as  well  as  inierest  it 
was,  to  unite  in  their  endeavours  to  raise  their 
common  country  to  the  rank  which  Provi- 
dence had  evidently  allotted  it.  We  were  sure 
there  was  among  us — capability — that  we 
might  be  taught.  W7e  knew  that  our  people 
were  honest,  and  that  the  great  darling  of 
economists — capital — might  be  safely  entrust- 
ed to  our  keeping.  But  we  were  not  aware 
how.  soon  the  trust  was  to  be  reposed.  To 


the  astonishment  of  all  the  world,  the  repeal 
of  some  restrictive  laws,  place  in  juxta  posi- 
tion the  lower  orders  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, bring  them  both  before  the  public,  and 
our  manufacturers,  weighed  with  the  thinking, 
reading,  moral  Scotch — our  weavers  in  the 
immediate,   neighbourhood   of    that  town, 
where  on  account  of  their  misconduct,  it 
was  by  the  legislature  thought  imprudent  to 
encourage  an  establishment  for  the  education 
of  our  Presbyterian  Teachers,  compared  to 
those  of  Glasgow,  turn  out  superior  in  all 
that  is  valuable  in  men,  in  skill,  in  industry, 
in  respect  for  the  law  of  the  land,  in  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  justice.    It  is  delightful 
to  read  the  accounts  of  the  meetings  of 
our   countrymen — to  reflect  on  their  mo- 
deration and  good  sense — on   their  infor- 
mation and  their  eloquence.    I  believe  there 
are  not  men,    within  the  wide  extent  of 
the  British  empire,  better  educated  for  the 
condition  of  life,  in  which  they  are  to  move, 
than  they.    I  would  not  be  understood  to  say 
they  are  well  instructed.    I  would  only  com- 
pare them  with  others  of  their  rank.  They 
are  themselves  eager  for  improvement,  and 
woe  betide  the  man,  who  would  not  animate 
them,  cheer  them,  aid  them  in  their  efforts  ! 
But  I  would  not  make  use  of  education  to 
overturn  the  natural  order   of  society.  I 
would  employ  it  to  raise  the  humble,  but  I 
would  use  it  also  to  raise  those  above  them 
in  regular  proportion.    Nor   let  me  be  told 
that  thus  it  will  be,  leaving  the  education  of 
gentlemen  as  it  stands.    I  cannot  assent  to 
this  opinion.    Matters  of  law,  physic,  or  di- 
vinity, are  not  the  subject  of  every  day's  dis- 
course.   More  immediately  connected  with 
people's  wants,  are  the  productions  of  their 
countries,  the   manner  of  improviug  them, 
the  soil  and  its  uses,  taxation,  arithmetic,  &c. 
&c. —  these  are  the  subjects  which  occupy  men 
in  their  general  assemblies  ;  and  he  who  is 
best  versed  inthem  will  lead  hisfellow-cilizens. 
Knowledge  is  power.    If  the  lower  orders 
find  themselves  superior  to  those  who  have 
been  above  them,  you  will  soon  see  a  general 
change  of  place — not  the  elevation  of  indivi- 
duals, so  desirable  in  the  state,  but  of  classes 
which  causes  convulsion.    But  to  what  clow 
this  tend  ?  To  impress  on  you  the  necessity 
of  preparing  an  opportunity  of  educating 
your  higher  orders  in  a  knowledge  of  tha^e 
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things,  which  have  been  hitherto  neglected 
here,  of  availing  yourselves  of  the  present 
moment,  when  the  learned  professions  are 
overstocked,  and  when  the  soldier  is  unem- 
ployed, to  open  a  new  road  for  talent,  to  af- 
ford your  higher  order  the  means  of  banish- 
ing the  fears  of  Malthusites,  by  teaching  a 
people  how  to  multiply  and  thrive.    If  in  ru- 
ral operations,  the  machine  controls  the  soil, 
cattle  the  machine,  labourers  the  cattle,  and 
the  steward  the  labourers — why  should  not 
the  lord  be  equal  to  direct  the  steward  ?  And 
why  should  Scotland  be  applied  to  when  the 
master  mind  is  wanting?  Do  we  propose  to 
build  a  bridge?  an  engineer  must  come  from 
Scotland — construct  a  road — lay  out  a  garden 
— regulate  an  estate  ?  always,  and  on  all  oc- 
casions, we  must  send  to  Scotland.  Peter 
Hutchinson  assures  us  we  are  wrong.  Old 
M'Comb,  whose  countryman  I  am  proud  to 
boast  myself,  assures  us,  £  we  have  heads,  and 
hearts,  and  hands,  as  good  as  any,  and  if 
Scotland  sends  us  Peter  Hutchinson,  we  shall 
shortly    send   them  Paddy  Hutchinson  in 
return."  But  we  must,  in  order  to  give  the  old 
operatives  fair  play,  afford  the  means  of  edu- 
cation for  that  purpose  to  our  higher  orders. 
Let  us  lay  the  foundation  of  their  economical 
knowledge,  by  placing  them  on  the  spot,  where 
every  position  may  be  brought  to  the  test  of 
experiment,  where  there  are  practical  agricul- 
turists and  mechanics,  chemists  and  botanists, 
always  employed  ;  and  where  they  may  have 
daily  oportunities  of  witnessing  the  progress 
of  their  humble  fellow-subjects  in  the  pursuitof 
knowledge,  and  of  assisting  in  their  improve- 
ment ;  where  the  task  of  maintaining  the  poor 
or  teaching  them  to  obtain  a  maintenance, 
shall  be  prescribed  to  the  rich,  and  not  the 
momentary  gratification    of  compassionate 
feelings.     As  to  the  manner  in  which  our 
seminary  must  be  organised,  it  would  he  pre- 
mature to  enter  on  the  subject,  nor  am  I  equal 
to  the  task.    The  first  step  will  be  to  provide 
the  necessary  capital. 

Sir  Samuel  Hayes  said,  that  there  was  not 
an  individual  present  who  felt  more  deeply 
the  importance  of  the  subject  under  consi- 
deration ;  and  he  was  convinced  that  such 
was  the  feeling  of  the  members  whom  he 
had  tlie  honour  to  address.  After  the  very 
excellent  observations  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  preceded  him,  he  did  not 
conceive  it  necessary  to  dilate  on  the  advan- 


tages likely  to  result  from  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  education.  Surely  of  all  the  benefits  , 
which  could  be  conferred  upon  the  people, 
this  was  that  which  would  most  powerfully 
bind  them  to  their  superiors  by  the  cords  of 
gratitude.  This  was  that  which  would  shew 
them  how  to  enjoy  the  blessings  which  they 
now  possess,  and  to  attain  improvements  hi- 
therto deemed  beyond  their  reach. 

From  the  rapid  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  district,  it  is  manifest  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  people  capable  of  in- 
struction, and  anxious  for  increasing  know- 
ledge; it  is  for  the  N*W.  Society  to  give  every 
facility,  encouragement,  and  assistance  to  a 
scheme  pregnant  with  good — good  not  of  a 
limited  or  of  a  perishable,  but  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  permanent  nature.- 

Sir  Samuel,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
meeting,  was  not  inclined  to  support  the  ex- 
tended plan  which  proposed  the  erection  of  a 
school  for  the  sons  of  the  rich,  as  well  as  one 
for  the  common  class.  He  had  been  appre- 
hensive that  by  attempting  too  much  the  suc- 
cess of  the  whole  project  might  be  endangered. 
—  He  was  not,  however,  so  much  'wedded  to 
his  own  opinion,  that  he  could  not  listen  to, 
or  appreciate  the  arguments  of,  others.  He 
did  confess,  that  the  views  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  the  advocates  of  the  extended 
scheme,  had  very  great  weight  upon  his 
mind,  and  that  scheme  he  would  most  heartily 
adopt,  if  it  appear  to  meet  the  general  con- 
currence of  the  assembly. 

Sir  James  Galbraith  was  most  anxious  that 
the  extended  scheme  should  be  adopted. — 
He  knew  the  sentiments  of  gentlemen  in 
other  quarters  of  the  kingdom  respecting 
the  education  of  their  sons,  and  felt  the 
greatest  confidence  that  the  plan  proposed 
would  meet  general  support  and  approbation. 

In  consequence  of  a  proposition  to  that  ef- 
fect it  was  agreed — that  all  gentlemen  who 
chose  to  advance  £c25^  might  become  share- 
holders, whether  connected  with  the  N.  W. 
Society  or  not. 

Charles  Warner,  Esq.  observed  that  the. 
project  of  a  school  drawn  up  by  the  commit- 
tee seemed  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  entirely. 
In  place  of  a  local  school,  connected  with  the 
N.  W.  Society,  the  present  proposal  contem- 
plated one  of  a  national  character/.  Was  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  negociation  wilh 
the  Grocers'  Company  was  at  an  end  ? 
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James  Sinclair,  Esq.  said  that  the  greater 
extension  of  the  plan  would  not  interfere 
with  its  utility  to  the  N.  W.  District.  He 
could  see  no  good  reason  for  adopting  the 
circumscribed  plan,  when  the  success  of  the 
enlarged  one  was  even  more  certain  in  conse- 
quence of  its  extension.  For  liberal  and  ge- 
neral support  might  be  confidently  anticipated. 
— As  to  the  Grocers'  Company,  nothing  in 
his  mind  would  be  more  unfortunate,  than  to 
be  deprived  of  the  aid  and  the  counsel  of 
that  respectable  body.  He  wished  it  to  be 
understood,  and  he  had  no  doubt  such  was 
the  feeling  of  all  the  members  present  in  this 
numerous  assembly,  that  in  every  step  taken, 
311  every  project  entertained  relative  to  the 
seminary  we  should  look  for  their  concurrence, 
and  profit  by  their  advice.  For  this  purpose 
I  move  that  the  following  resolution  be  adopt- 
ed : — "  That  a  subscription,  in  shares  of  £25 
each,  be  opened  for  establishing  an  Agricul- 
tural Seminary" — which  was  carried  .unani- 
mously.. 

.CANAL  TO  LOUGH  ERNE. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  Sir  G.  F. 
Hill's  statement  before  the  N.  W.  Society  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  inst.— The  Rt.  Hon. 
Baronet,  before  he  detailed  the  steps  which 
trad  been  taken  by  the  deputation  appointed 
to  wait  on  Lord  Liverpool  and  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  begged  permission  to  make  a 
few  prefatory  observations  touching  the  ap- 
plication from  Belfast  and  the  answer  it  had 
received.  He  was  confident  the  assembly  he 
then  addressed  were  too  liberal  in  sentiment, 
.and  sufficiently  well  instructed  in  the  true  in- 
terests of  their  country,  not  to  acknowledge 
ihat  the  success  or  prosperity  of  any  partial 
-district  of  Ireland  was  a  matter  of  congra- 
tulation to  all,  and  ought  in  no  instance,  or 
on  any  occasion,  to  become  the  subject  either 
of  regret  or  jealousy  to  them  :  that  they 
would  concur  with  him  in  rejoicing  at  the 
thriving  state  of  manufacture  and  trade  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  whose 
enterprising  spirit  had  secured  to  that  town 
many  and  great  commercial  advantages, 
which  ought  not  to  excite  the  North  West 
District  to  envy,  but  to  emulation.  That 
spirit,  he  was  happy  to  . say,  was  in  activity 
in  this  district,  so  .respectably  represent- 
ed on  the  present  occasion ;  and  whilst  he 
offered  these  remarks,  he  could  not  repress 
ihc observation,. that  Belfast  had  an  extensive 


and  wealthy  customer  in  the  North-Eastern 
District,  (by  far  the  most  populous  and 
thriving  in  Ireland)  which  insured  the  pros- 
perity of  that  town,  whilst  the  Western 
quarter  far  less  benefited  by  a  resident  gentry, 
or  advanced  in  wealth  and  population,  was 
the  obvious  and  natural  customer  of  the  city 
of  Derry,  certainly  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
Belfast  or  any  other  place,  but  justly  to  be 
looked  to  ior  commercial  intercourse  by 
Derry,  without  any  preference  to  be  given 
through  the  aid  of  Government  to  facilitate 
the  connection  of  Belfast  with  the  West  of 
Ireland,  just  the  very  threshold,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  inland  traffic,  of  Derry. — 
He  begged  leave,  however,  to  express  his 
own  conviction,  and  he  felt  he  almost  spoke 
from  authority,  that  the  enlightened  mind 
of  the  present  Government,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  would  never  give  cause  for 
such  an  apprehension,  for  whatever  encour- 
agement may  have  been  held  out  to  Belfast, 
towards  the  execution  of  the  north-eastern 
Canal,  similar  advantages,  he  was  certain, 
would  be  afforded  lor  the  construction  of  the 
one  intended  to  connect  Lough  Foyle  with 
Lough  Erne;  but  when  the  Treasury  was 
expected  to  open  its  coffers  for  such  purposes, 
there  must  be  a  concomitant  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  petitioners  for  such  works. 
He  believed  it  to  be  a  principle  with  Mr. 
Robinson,  upon  mature  deliberation  and  ex- 
perience, that  the  public  good  required  a 
reasonable  return  to  the  Treasury,  for  ad- 
vances of  meaus  to  complete  these  under- 
takings. He  in  so  much  might  differ  (very 
humbly)  from  him,  and  hold  the  opinion  that 
Parliament  and  Government  would  be  amply 
repaid  by  the  future  and  rapid  improvement 
of  this  district,  although  the  Treasury  should 
incur  the  whole  expense. 

He  therefore  strongly  advised,  that  the 
N.  W.  Society  and  petitioners  for  this  Canal 
should  immediately  give  the  requisite  notices 
for  bringing  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  legalize 
.the  undertaking — to  consult  maturely  on 
such  terms  of  repayment  for  Treasury  ad- 
vance as  can  be  afforded  and  secured,  and  to 
instruct  their  Committee  in  what  manner  to 
proceed,  or  to  give  them  authority  to  proceed 
in  their  communications  with  Government 
and  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  mea- 
sure as  their  judgments  shall  dictate. 
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The  Trustees  of  the  Linen  Board,  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  a  reform  of  the  present 
dirty  and  slovenly  mode  of  preparing  flax 
fur  market,  have  very  judiciously  granted  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  distributed  in  premiums 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.    Hitherto  the  flax- 
growers  of  this  country  have  been  grossly  in- 
attentive to  their  best  interests  ;  and  Irish  flax 
is  reputed  to  be  the  most  irregularly  pre- 
pared for  market  of  any  in  Europe.    The  ar- 
ticle has,  therefore,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, suffered  a  serious  depreciation  in  va- 
lue.    In  the  English  market,  it  is  almost 
unsaleable,  while,  on  the  other  hand*  immense 
quantities  have  been  imported  into  that  coun- 
try from  Holland,  and  other  countries  where 
flax  is  prepared  in  a  very  superior  manner.— i 
It  is  calculated,  indeed,  that  a  sum  of  two 
millions   sterling  is   annually  sent   out  of 
Great  Britain,  to  the  continent  for  the  pur- 
chase of  flax.    Why  should  not  this  large 
sum  be  expended  in  Ireland  ?  Were  the  nev 
eessary  pains  taken  by  our  farmers  to  put  the 
flax  in  a  proper  marketable  state,  it  would, 
we  are  confident,  command  a  preference  over 
the  foreign  article.    Nor  is  this  the  only  evil 
resulting  from  the  improper  treatment  of  our 
flax.    It  even  operates  more  or  less  prejudi- 
cially to  our  great  staple  commodity.  The 
mellowness  and  evenness  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  continental  linen,  so  much  admired  by 
those  acquainted  with  that  manufacture,  arises 
altogether  from  the  superior  quality  of  the 
Flax,  of  which  it  is  composed.  Therefore 
the  most  beneficial  effects  may  be  expected 
from  the  proposed  premiums. 

Premiums  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Linen  and 
Hempen  Manufactures,  to  encourage  the 
cleaning  and  proper  making  up  of  Flax 
fur  sale. 

The  trustees  having  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  large  importation  of  Foreign  Flax 
into  Great  Britain,  and  the  numerous  com- 
plaints which  have  been  made  to  them,  of  the 
manner  in  which  Flax  is  cleaned  and  made 
up  for  sale  in  the  different  Export  Markets 
hi  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  remedying  this 
evil,  and  for  the  better  encouraging  the  clean- 
ing and  making  up  of  Flax  for  sale,  have 
agreed  to  grant  the  sum  of  jB  336  to  be 
applied  in  Premiums  in  the  Export  Mar- 
kets of  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and  Newry. 
To  the  person  who  shall  be  11  in  any  of  the 


above-mentioned  Export  Towns  on  their  re- 
spective Market  days,  in  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber, November,    December,  1S24,  and  Ja- 
nuary, 1825,  the  best  cleaned  and  made  up 
parcel  of  Flax,  either  Mill  or  Hand-set.  tc'ied, 
his  or  her  own  growth,  not  less  than  three 
hundred  weight,  ...        ...        .£2  10  0 

To  the  Second,...        ...  2    0  0 

To  the  Third,   110  0 

To  the  Fourth,...        ...  10  0 

To  the  Fifth,   1    0  0 

When  any  two  or  more  parcels  may  be 
equal  in  quality,  the  preference  will  be  given 
to  that  of  the  greatest  quantity. 

Conditions, — Each  person  claiming  any  of 
those  Premiums  must  produce  to  the  Officer 
of  the  Trustees,  the  Flax,  with  an  Affidavit, 
stating  that  it  is  his  or  her  own  growth,  and 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  sold,  and  the 
price. 

The  Trustees  have  authoriz  d  their  different 
Inspectors- General  within  their  respective 
Districts,  to  appoint  in  each  of  those  Markets 
three  or  more  persons  who  may  be  skilled  in 
cleaning  and  making  up  of  Flax,  to  adjudge 
and  award  those  Premiums  where  sufficient 
merit  may  appear;  but  the  premiums  are  to 
be. withheld  where  merit  does  not  appear. 

Mr.  John  M'Cartnev,  Belfast,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Marshall,  Derry,  Mr.  H.  McClelland, 
Newry,  are  the  Officers  to  whom  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Inspector- 
General,  is  intrusted,  and  of  whom  the  neces- 
sary form  of  Affidavit  for  claiming  of  this 
premium  may  be  had. 

£C>  The  above  Premiums  will  commence 
in  Newry  on  Thursday  the  14th;  in  Belfast 
on  Friday  the  15th  ;  and  in  Derry  on  Wed-- 
nesday  the  20th  of  October. 

tggfT  Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gazine, and  all  thf  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  will  shortly  he  published.  Gentle- 
men who  wish  for  copies  will  have  the  goodness  to  leave 
their  names  with  the  Secretary,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it 
is  desirable  to  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  dis- 
posed of.  ■ 

tj£^°  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  ofj 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  J 
under  cover  to  the  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart,  in  tW 
following  manner:  — 

North  West  Society. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  b\  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 

Londonderry. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SEMINARY. 

Many  of  our  readers  may  have  observed 
two  neighbouring  farmers,  occupying  ground 
of  similar  quality,  and  setting  out  with  equal 
advantages,  and  yet  presenting  a  perfect  con- 
trast in  their  respective  conditions.  The  one 
shall  live  in  comfort,  decency,  and  respectabi- 
lity, the  other  in  wretchedness,  squalidity,  and 
contempt.  Nay  it  will  often  happen  that  one 
man  shall  thrive  although  under  a  smart  rent, 
w  hile  his  neighbour  who  has  land  for  a  mere 
trifle  will  scarcely  be  able  to  keep  a  house 
over  his  head.  Would  such  men  thrive 
if  they  had  their  land  at  ever  so  low  a 
rent? — justly  wejxiay  conclude  that  the  life  of 
indolence  to  which  the  tenant  might  then  re- 
sign himself  would  be  ruinous  to  the  land- 
lord, and  unfriendly  to  the  prospects  and  the 
character  of  the  tenant.  A  certain  degree 
of  employment  is  good  for  mind  and  body — 
but  if  a  hulking  fellow  conceives  that  he  is 
above  the  necessity  of  working,  and  sets  up 
for  a  man  of  pieiiM.;  e,  it  is  easy  to  accourw  ,ot* 
the  distress  and  degradation  to  which  he 
speedily  reduces  himself.  When  his  more 
industrious  neighbour  is  mending  ditches  at 
home,  our  gentleman  is  breaking  heads,  or 
getting  his  own  broken  in  the  next  market 
town,  when  the  one  is  spending  his  money  the 
other  is  earning  more,  while  the  one  is  wast- 
ing his  time,  the  ether  is  improving  his  hours 
to  some  useful  purpose.  Who  has  not  ob- 
served how  rapidly  not  merely  small  farmers', 
but  even  men  of  extensive  property  go  down 
the  hill,  when  indolence  has  taken  possession 
of  them,  and  all  the  vices  of  which  indolence 
is  the  parent  ?  Drinking,  gambling,  fighting, 
vagabondising  in  every  form,  are  the  amuse- 
ments, which  prevail  among  a  peasantry  who 
are  destitute  of  habits  of  industry.  And  if 
such  are  the  general  features  of  any  district, 
is  it  wonderful  that  outrage,  pillage,  barbarity, 
sedition,  and  conspiracy  should  break  out  in- 
cessantly, to  the  disgrace  of  the  country  and 
to  the  terror  of  its  better  disposed  inhabitants. 


In  our  neighbourhood  the  country  peo- 
ple are,  generally  speaking,  industrious  and 
economical,  among  the  better  kind  of  farmers 
a  spirit  of  emulation  has  sprung  up  within 
these  few  years,  mcst  honourable  to  themselves 
and  pregnant  with  the  most  happy  conse- 
quences to  the  country.  Many  young  far- 
mers of  the  present  day  exert  themselves 
more  and  to  better  purpose,  than  their  indo- 
lent and  slovenly  forefathers,  they  have  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  their  business,  and  are  more 
disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  that  knowledge. 
What  is  sti.?l  better,  they  are  convinced  that 
there  is  still  great  room  for  improvement, 
and  whenever  any  safe  or  reasonable  change 
is  proposed  to  them,  they  are  ready  to  adopt 
it.*  Much  of  this  may  be  justly  ascribed  to 
the  guardian  care  of  the  North  West  Society, 
the  grand  object  of  whose  labours  is  the  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  our  district,  the  ame- 
lioration of  its  inhabitants  mnd,  in  body, 
and  in  outwar^  estate. 

Such  ftrii.eftf&s  hive  od  at.  ov?Ty 

will  no  doubt  gradually  profit  by  the  gooa  ex- 
amples on  every  side  of  them.  Some  whom  we 
knew  to  have  been  filled  with  suspicion,  or. 
with  hostility  to  the  operations  of  the  N.  W. 
Society  have  surrendered  to  the  force  of  con- 
viction, and  even  joined  its  ranks.  And  it  is 
only  justice  to  the  distinguished  characters 
who  patronise  the  Society,  and  who  so  liber- 
ally contribute  to  its  prosperity,  to  say  that 
their  zeal  and  public  spirit  deserved  the 
return  of  good  feeling,  which  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  respectable  tenantry. 

Still  it  must  be  confassed  that  little  pro- 
gress if  any  has  been  made  in  many  portions 
of  our  district ;  how  far  this  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Landlords,  and  how  far  to  the  people 
themselves  we  cannot  pretend  to  say — There 
are  probably  faults  on  both  sides.    The  time 

*  The  Branches  of  the  North  West  Society  have  had  an  ad- 
mi  rablc  effect  in  this  way,  by  rousing  and  keeping  alive  a 
spirit  of  improvement,  and  by  pointing  out  specific  object* 
of  attention  essential  to  good  husbandly. 
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mav  come  when  the  influence  of  the  N.  W. 
Society,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  diffuse 
life  and  heat  even  in  those  neglected  regions, 
and  smiling  industry  and  cheerful  content  will 
reign  where  malignant  passions  now  hold 
their  sway.  Even  in  the  most  improved 
quarters  there  are  some  farmers  to  be  met 
with,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  display  the 
symbols  of  their  own  debasement  in  open  day, 
whose  houses,  whose  cattle,  as  well  as  them- 
selves and  children  are  very  nuisances.  The 
number  of  these  is  every  day  diminishing, 
for  the  fashion  sets  against  them,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  common  apology  for  careless- 
ness wilr  not  apply — /  do  as  my  neighbours 
do.  Where  in  passing  through  s  well  culti- 
vated country  the  miserable  patches  of  these 
miserable  cultivators  offend  the  eye,  there  is 
a  consolation  in  the  hope,  that  better  hus- 
bandry may  rapidly  extend  itself,  and  that 
these  foul  blots  may  soon  disappear  for  ever. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  it  is  not 
merely  to  the  external  condition,  but  to  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  people,  that  the 
attention  of  the  N.  W.  Society  is  directed. — 
They  wisely  consider,  that  to  lay  a  solid  basis 
for  improvement,  such  improvement  as  is 
truly  valuable,  the  jtaind  of  man  must  be  dealt 
toith*  All  other  a\'>p//oations  are  partial,  un- 
certain in  their  effect,  unsatisfactory  in  their 
result.  Mere  bodily  endowments,  or  out- 
ward accommodation  a  people  may  have  in  a 
high  degree,  and  still  be  wretched,  disorderly, 
degraded.  But  if  we  would  obtain  even 
these  outward  things  in  the  greatest  perfection 
and  abundance,  the  path  of  virtue  is  that  by 
which  we  reach  them  with  the  greatest  cet- 
tainty.  Were  it  our  sole  object  therefore  to 
create  wealth,  to  enrich  and  beautify  the 
country  with  agricultural  improvements,  and 
to  provide  for  the  amplest  enjoyment  of  the 
good  things  of  life,  place  the  people  under 
the  guidance  of  moral  wisdom,  and  you  lead 
them  to  the  very  source  of  even  temporal 
prosperity.  Had  the  members  of  the  N.  W. 
Society  proposed  nothing  more  than  the  im- 
provement of  the  ordinary  schools,  and  stood 
forward  as  the  patrons  of  general  education, 
they  would  have  been  consulting  the  public 
good,  and  discharging  a  duty  of  great  im- 
portance. But  the  project  which  lias  been 
Ix'giti  with  so  much  zeal  and  spirit,  has  for 
i;s  aim,  a  still  greater  good  than  is  attainable 
by  the  usual  modes  of  instruction,  namely,  to 


place  within  the  reach  of  farmers  and  of  coun- 
try gentlemen,  on  moderate  terms,  a  distinct 
and  complete  knowledge  of  agriculture,  both 
in  theory  and  practice.  Not  only  so  but  to 
pr  ovide  for  the  youthful  mind  such  wholesome 
aliment,  and  invigorating  exercise,  as  may 
enable  it  to  despise  mere  sensual  enjoyment, 
and  predispose  it  for  whatever  is  tme  or  love- 
ly, or  of  good  report.  The  object  of  the 
Agricultural  Seminary  will  not  be  confined  to 
merely  diffusing  agricultural  information;  that 
indeed  will  be  the  leading  feature,  but  an  op- 
portunity will  be  afforded  to  the  pupils,  io 
adorn  and  to  enrich  their  minds  with  various 
knowledge,  and  by  so  doing  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  introducing  into  this  country,  the 
noble  improvements  which  have  placed  Bri- 
tain at  the  head  of  the  surrounding  world, 
and  covered  British  farmers  with  well-earned 
renown. 

The  time  seems  auspicious  for  the  plan  in 
contemplation.  Improvements  of  all  kinds 
seem  ready  to  burst  in  upon  us,  and  we  are 
called  upon  {to  place  ourselves  in  a  posture  to 
receive  them.  The  sister  island,  owing  to  the 
facility  of  communication,  seems  to  have  ap- 
proached to  us  more  nearly — the  skill  and  the 
enterprize  of  England  and  of  -Scotland  are 
waiting  to  be  naturalized  among  us.  That 
powerful  engine — the  press — is  bringing  in- 
struction on  all  subjects  to  every  man's  door, 
but  it  is  not  every  man  that  has  a  taste  for  in- 
struction. There  are  many  whose  indolence 
or  obstinacy  is  such,  that  they  would  not 
taste  of  the  stream  of  knowledge,  although  it 
runs  at  their  feet.  It  is  possible  to  imbue 
the  rising  generation  with  such  an  ardour  for 
improvement,  that  they  will  incline  to 
knowledge  as  the  flowers  to  the  solar  ray,  and 
to  place  them  on  such  an  eminence,  before 
the  period  of  manhood,  that  they  will  have  a 
great  advantage  above  others  in  commencing 
the  career  of  life,  not  only  in  consequence 
of  their  previous  acquirements,  but  of  their 
taste  and  ability  for  attaining  still  higher  im- 
provements.— Editor. 

Thomas  Paytherus,  Esq.  of  Kensington  Square,  stated, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society,  9th  May,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying the  insects  which  infested  the  bark  of  the  apple 
and  cherry  trees  in  his  garden,  by  rubbing  the  parts  where 
they  lodged,  with  the  fresh  green  leaves  of  the  common 
foxg'ove  (digitalis  purpurea.)  The  insects  were  not  «nly 
removed,  but  did  not  again  appear.—  London  Hortkultw* 
rul  TruruucliuM,  ml.  v.  p.  485, 
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QUESTIONS  UPON  GENERAL  SUBJECTS  OF" 
AGRICULTURE. 

(From  the  Farmers'  Magazine.) 

In  order  that  such  persons  as  wish  to  pro- 
mote what  mast  be  considered  the  true  inte- 
rest of  the  country,  and  are  capable  of  com- 
municating their  knowledge,  may  be  at  no 
loss  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  we  subjoin  a 
list  of  several  leading  questions  ;  answers  to 
which  will  be  highly  acceptable. 

1.  Whether  is  it  most  advantageous  to  the 
State,  that  land  should  be  cultivated  by  pro- 
prietors j  or  that  a  right  to  cultivate  the  soil 
should  be  assigned  for  a  limited  time,  to 
other  persons,  upon  certain  terms,  presenta- 
tions, and  reservations  ? 

2.  By  which  class,  proprietors  or  tenants, 
have  improvements  been  most  generally  in-* 
troduced  ? 

5.  What  proportion  of  the  produce  is  the 
possessor  of  an  arable  farm  capable  of  pay- 
ing to  the  proprietor,  upon  the  supposition, 
that  three-fifths  of  the  same  are  under  corn, 
and  that  the  crop,  upon  an  average  of  years, 
shall  be  seven  bolls  (2C4lbs.  each)  per  acre — 
one-fifth  under  clover  and  pasture  :  and  the 
remainder,  one-half,  under  turnips  and  pota- 
toes ;  and  the  other  half  plain  summer  fal- 
low-Mt  being  understood  that  the  possessor 
shall  receive  legal  interest  for  his  capital 
stock,  a  sufficient  allowance  for  upholding 
his  stock,  so  as  it  may  be  equally  valuable  at 
his  departure  from,  as  at  his  entry  to,  the 
farm  :  and  that  his  personal  income  from 
the  farm  should  not  be  less  than  what  is 
usually  acquired  by  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  invest  a  capital  of  a  like  extent 
in  their  respective  trades? 

4-.  Whether  is  it  conducive  to  the  public 
good,  that  restrictive  covenants  should  be 
laid  updn  tenants  ?  and  if  these  are  for  the 
public  good,  to  what  extent  should  they  be 
imposed  ? 

5.  What  is  the  most  proper  size  of  an  ara- 
ble farm,  where  the  growing  of  corn  is  the 
chief  object,  and  the  grass  system  only  con- 
sidered as  meriting  secondary  attention  ? 

6.  Whether  are  small  or  large  farms  most 
for  national  advantage,  holding  in  view  the 
interest  of  proprietors,  the  comfort  and  wel- 
fare of  the  tenants,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
State? 


7.  Does  the  size  of  a  farm  affect  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  under  similar  manage- 
ment ?  or,  does  the  number  of  people  upon 
a  given  spot  of  ground,  depend  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  husbandry  adopted  ?  that  is  to  say 
whether  the  land  is  principally  kept  in  pas- 
ture or  tillage,  and  whether  improvements 
are  neglected  or  practised. 

8.  Has  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
peasantry  been  meliorated  within  these  fifty 
years  ?  It  is  not  meant  here  to  enquire,  whe- 
ther wages  have  been  raised  ;  but,  whether 
are  they  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  more 
comfortably  accommodated? 

9.  Whether  is  it  most  for  the  public  good, 
that  the  ground  should  be  ploughed  by  horses, 
or  by  oxen,  holding  in  view  the  original  out- 
lay in  purchasing  the  stock,  the  expense  of 
supporting  each  kind,  the  quantity  of  labour 
they  are  capable  of  performing,  and  the  va- 
lue of  the  animals  at  the  latter  end  ?  The 
attention  of  those  who  work,  or  have  worked 
oxen,  is  particularly  requested  to  this  ques-  Iff^Ti 
tion.  <^  4^ 


10.  What  is  the  sum,  per  acre,  required  q 
ck  a  farm  of  arable  land,  where  the  horsesV*^  *  y 


stock 

and  implements  are  of  the  best  kind,  and' 
where  the  tenant  enters  at  Wrhitsunday,  and 

cannot  receive  any  benefit  from  the  farm  till*  v 

the  succeeding  crop  is  reaped.  Jf  *7 

11.  If  land  is  exclusively  kept  in  grass.—  T 
Whether  is  the  State  equally  benefited,  as 

if  aration  was  occasionally  introduced  ? 

12.  Does  grassland  improve,  when  kept 
to  a  great  age  ?  and,  if  it  does,  is  the  im- 
provement equal  to  what  may  be  gained  from 
breaking  it  up,  fallowing  it  after  a  few  crops, 
and  sowing  it  down  with  fresh  seeds  ? 

13.  If  land  is  kept  in  grass,  which  is  the 
most  profitable  way  of  stocking  it,  with  cat- 
tle or  with  sheep  ?  If  with  the  former,  whe- 
ther is  the  large  or  small  kind  most  advan- 
tageous ?  If  with  the  latter,  whether  is  the 
short  Highland  sheep,  or  any  of  the  varie- 
ties of  the  white-faced  kind  most  profitable  ? 

Any  answers  to  this  question  should  be 
regulated  by  the  soil,  climate,  and  situation 
of  the  farm,  and  by  the  demand  afforded  at 
the  contiguous  markets  where  the  stock  is  to 
be  re-sold. 

14.  Is  there  a  necessity  foi  smearing  sheep 
— and,  what  is  the  best  method  of  doing  it, 
for  the  safety  of  the  animal,  and  of  the  least 
prejudice  to  th&  wool  1 
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15.  Is  the  milking  of  ewes  of  advantage 
or  disadvantage  to  the  farmer  ? 

16.  Whether  are  turnips  most  profitably 
used  in  feeding  cattle  or  sheep?  If  the  for- 
mer, whether  should  they  be  consumed  at 
the  stall,  in  an  open  yard,  or  in  a  grass  park. 
If  by  the  latter,  whether  should  the  sheep  be 
confined  in  hurdles,  or  stakes,  upon  the  spot, 
or  have  the  turnips  brought  to  them  in  an 
adjoining  grass  field  ?  and,  will  the  expense 
of  carriage  be  repaid  by  the  superior  value 
of  the  animal  ? 

17.  Whether  should  turnips  be  raised  ac- 
cording to  the  broad-cast  way,  or  in  drills? 
and  if  they  are  taken  as  a  fallow  crop,  in 
which  method  will  the  land  be  cheapest  and 
most  effectually  cleaned? 

18.  What  is  the  cause  of  black,  or  smut, 
amongst  wheat  ?  and,  if  the  cause  cannot  be 
assigned,  what  is  the  best  preservative  against 
this  disorder? 

19.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  curl  amongst 
potatoes  ?  and  is  any  other  method  found  out 
to  prevent  it,  than  by  procuring  fresh  seed 
from  high  lands,  or  late  soils,  where  it  was 
not  fully  ripened? 

20.  Can  waste  lands  be  improved  in  a 
more  profitable  manner  than  by  planting 
them  with  barren  trees  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate  ?  and  what  may  be  the  expense 
of  planting  100  acres  of  such  land,  fencing 
it  completely,  and  training  the  trees  up  ?  and, 
whether  the  value  of  the  grass,  and  the  thin- 
ning of  the  trees,  in  a  few  years,  would  not 
exceed  any  profit  which  could  accrue  from 
the  land  in  its  original  state  ? 

This  last  question  is  so  materially  connect- 
ed with  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  that  we 
cannot  but  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
those  who  are  versamt  in  matters  of  this 
kind*  with  the  greatest  earnestness.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  large  tracts,  in  almost  every  coun- 
ty, cannot  be  improved  in  any  other  manner  ; 
and,  while  we  are  dependent  upon  foreign 
nations  for  a  supply  of  timber,  it  is  an  object 
of  importance  to  enquire,  whether  it  is  not 
in  our  own  power  to  raise  a  sufficient  quantity 
at  homo,  and  whether  this  might  not  be  done 
with  profit  to  those  who  embarked  in  such 
undertakings  ? 

Though  we  have  .suggested  the  above  as 
leading  questions  to  our  correspondents,  we 
by  no  means  attempt  to  confine  their  investi- 


gations within  such  narrow  bounds.  Any  fact, 
which  will  throw  light  upo»r  husbandry,  or 
contribute  to  promote  its  further  improve- 
ment, will  be  acceptable.  Freedom  of  in- 
quiry we  wish  to  encourage — and  those  who 
choose  to  render  us  assistance  in  the  under- 
taking we  have  embarked  in,  may  confidently 
rely,  that  their  favours  will  be  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. 


CURL  IN  POTATOES. 

(Continued  from  page  383.) 

Cure  or  Prevention. — Mr.  Knight  suffered 
a  quantity  of  potatoes,  the  produce  almost 
wholly  of  diseased  plants,  to  remain  in  the 
heap,  where  they  had  been  preserved  during 
winter,  till  each  tuber  (potato)  had  emitted 
shoots  of  three  or  four  inches  long.  These 
were  then  carefully  detached,  with  their  fi- 
breus  roots,  from  the  tubers,  and  were  com- 
mitted to  the  soil,  where  having  little  to  sub- 
sist upon  except  water,  I  concluded  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  if  it  were  the  too  great  thick- 
ness of  the  sap,  would  be  effectually  removed ; 
and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  that  not 
a  single  curled  leaf  was  produced,  though 
more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  plants  which  the 
same  identical  tubers  subsequently  produced, 
were  much  diseased. 

In  the  spring  of  1808,  Sir  John  Sinclair 
informed  me  that  a  gardener  in  Scotland,  Mr. 
Crozer,  has  discovered  a  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  curl,  by  taking  up  the  tubers  before 
they  are  nearly  full  grown,  and  consequently 
before  they  became  farinaceous — by  taking 
his  potatoes,  whilst  immature,  from  the  pa- 
rent stems,  he  probably  retained  the  sap 
nearly  in  the  same  state  to  which  my  mode 
of  culture  reduced  it. — London  Horticultu- 
ral Transactions,  Vol.  L  page  19,2. 

Probably  the  same  effect  might  be  more 
readily  attained  by  planting  curled  seed  in 
ground  either  naturally  wet  or  moist  by  art — 
humid  soil  may  be  made  so  by  being  manured 
with  sea  wrack — probably  on  any  good  soil 
irrigation  would  cure  the  curl ;  these  sugges- 
tions occur  at  the  moment,  and  practical  men 
will  judge  whether  they  are  worth  a  trial.  • 
Southern  Cultivator. 


Experiments  On  planting  Potatoes* 
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(*From  the  Ulster  Farmer  and  Mechanic.) 

Mr.  Editor — It  has  long  been  a  question 
aoiong*t  Agriculturists  whether,  in  planting 
potatoes,  large  sets  are  more  advantageous 
than  small  ones,  and  whole  potatoes  prefer- 
able to  sections  or  parts  of  the  bulb.  In 
order  to  settle  this  question,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  I  could,  whether 
drill  potatoes  were  more  productive  than 
those  planted  in  the  ridge  or  lazy  bed  mode, 
I  tried  the  following  experiments,  and  now 
request  you  to  publish  the  result. 

About  12  months  ago  I  ploughed  a  field, 
which  I  harrowed  in  March  last,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  ploughed  and  harrowed  again.— 
The  ridges  were  .about  8  J  feet  broad,  and  two 
of  these  which  were  contiguous  to  each  other, 
I  made  the  site  of  my  experiments.  In  one 
of  these,  three  drills  were  made  two  feet 
nine  inches  asunder,  which  were  well  ma- 
mired  with  good  tarm  yard  dung  and  planted 
with  a  kind  of  potatoes  called  seedlings — each 
potato  being  1  foot  3  inches  separate  from 
the  one  next  to  it  in  the  same  drill.  The  or- 
der was  as  iollows. — At  the  head  of  each  of 
the  three  drills  was  planted  a  whole  potato 
weighing  8  ounces — at  the  distance  of  1  foot 
3  inches  from  it  was  planted  the  half  of  an  8 
ounce  potato,  the  rose  end — below  that  at  the 
same  distance  was  planted  the  other  half  or 
stalk  end — then  at  the  same  distance  below 
that  a  set  of  an  8  ounce  potato  having  three 
eyes,  then  below  that  a  set  with  two  eyes,  then 
below  that  a  set  with  one  eye,  and  lastly  a  set 
with  a  small  eye  not  thicker  than  a  goose  quill. 

After  this,  a  new  series  commenced  of  sets 
of  6  ounce  potatoes — placed  exactly  in  the 
same  order  and  plan,  as  to  wholes,  halves,  &c. 
&c. — Anil  at  the  close  of  it  another  series 
with  four  ounce  potatoes — and  then  another 
with  two. — The  whole  series  of  experiments 
was  then  again  repeated  in  precisely  in  the 
same  manner. 

The  ridge  planted  in  the  Lazy  Bed  way 
got  the  same  quantity  of  manure.  The  rows 
were  placed  in  it  one  foot  three  inches  asun- 
der, and  there  were  five  sets  of  the  same  seed 
planted  in  each  row  across  the  ridge,  corres- 
ponding in  every  other  respect  to  the  seed  and 
series  already  spoken  of  as  planted  in  the  drills. 
Here  then  was  a  fair  subject  of  comparison. 
On  the  23d  instant,  you  Mr.  Editor,  and  the 
Editor  of  the  Belfast  News-Letter,  came  to 


the  ground,  saw  the  produce  dug  out  and  took 
notes  of  the  various  results.  You  have  it 
therefore  in  your  power  to  compare  your 
statement  with  the  following  one  which  I  send 
for  the  satisfaction  of  your  readers,  and  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  very 
useful  work,  you  shall  perhaps  receive  from 
me  an  account  of  some  more  experiments. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c.  Cultivator. 

Kingsland,  co.  Down,  Oct.  23,  1824. 

First  series  commences  with  a  whole  Pota- 
to in  No.  1  both  in  the  Drills  and  Ridges. 


In  Drill  Uidge,  3  rows. 


In  Lazy  Bed,  5  row*. 


lb. 

07: 

lb.  Of. 

1  Produce 

10 

14 

1  do.  Whole 

14 

7 

2  Rose  half 

10 

8 

2  do.  Rose  half 

10 

3 

3  Stalk  half 

7 

12 

3  do.  Stalk  half 

7 

1.5 

4  Three  eyes 

7 

12 

4  Three  eyes 

7 

5 

5  Two  do. 

8 

5 

5  Two  do. 

9 

5 

6  One  do. 

6 

13 

6  One  do. 

v  5 

1.5 

7  One  eye  and  little 

I1 

5 

7  do.  &  little  substance  1 

13 

substance 

SECOND 

SERIES. 

1  Whole 

13 

4 

1  Whole                  10  11? 

2  Rose  half 

7 

6 

2  Rose  half 

6  2 

3  Stalk  half 

9 

12 

3  Stalk  half 

5  15 

4  Three  eyes 

7 

6 

4  Three  eye* 

8  4. 

5  Two  do. 

8 

6 

5  Two  do. 

8  Z 

6  One  do. 

7 

8 

(5  One  do. 

9  1 

7  One  eye  and  little 

}' 

8 

7  One  eye  and  little  ) 

1  t 

substance 

substance  \ 

The  above  from 

Potatoes  of  6  oz.  weight. 

THIRD 

SERI  JtS. 

1  mole 

10 

3 

1  Whole 

9  1* 

2  Rose  half 

6 

14 

2  Rose  half 

7  11. 

3  Stalk  half 

7 

11 

3  Stalk  half 

7  15 

4  Three  eyes 

7 

7 

4  Three  eyes 

6  S 

5  Two  do. 

9 

1 

5  Two  do. 

7  5 

6  One  do. 

2 

12 

6  One  do. 

8  1  & 

7  One  eye  and  little 

V 

4 

7  One  eye  and  little  ^ 

2  10. 

substance 

substance  J 

The  above  from  Potatoes  of  4  oz.  each. 

FOURTH  SERIES. 


1  Whole 

7  2 

1  Whole 

4  15 

2  Rose  half 

9  2 

2  Rose  half 

7  O 

3  Stalk  half 

5  11 

3  Stalk  half 

6  15 

4  Three  eyes 

5  2 

4  Three  eyes 

5  11 

5  Two  do. 

4  12 

5  Two  do. 

4  1 

6  One  do. 

1  8 

6  One  do. 

3  5 

7  As  abovo 

0  9 

7  As  above 

Q  & 

The  above  from  Potatoes  of  2  oz.  weight. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  WEIGHT. 


DriUi. 


Lazy-bed  Ridge. 


1st  serie» 

53  5 

1st  series 

56 

IS 

2d  series 

55  2 

2d  series 

49 

13 

3d  series 

44  4 

3d  series 

50 

14. 

4th  series 

33  14 

4th  series 

32 

ft 

186  9 

189 

14 

18C 

(J 

Th« 

Lazy  bed  exceeds 

5 

NeV)  species  of  Potato, 


The  Experiments  repeated. 


1  Whole 

15 

8 

1  Whole 

A 
U 

2  Rose  half 

G 

8 

2  Rose  half 

7 

4 

3  Stalk  half 

6 

12 

3  Stalk  half 

8 

0 

4  Three  eyes 

9 

10 

4  Throe  eyes 

8 

5  Two  do. 

8 

10 

5  Two  do. 

7 

2 

6  One  do. 

4 

2 

6  One  do. 

5 

3 

7  An  omission. 

7  An  omission. 

The  ahove  from  Potatoes  8oz.  weight. 

SECOND  SERIES. 


1  Whole 

9 

6 

1  Whole 

7 

12 

V   IJnce.  half 
£    tVUSc  Hall 

7 

9 

2  Rose  half 

7 

13 

3  Stalk  half 

5 

4 

3  Stalk  half 

5 

15 

4  Three  eyes 

9 

3 

4  Three  eyes 

9 

3 

5  Two  do. 

S 

3 

5  Two  do. 

G 

4 

0  One  do. 

G 

6 

6  One  do. 

7 

12 

7  One  small 

eye 

1 

1 

7  One  small  eye 

0 

7 

The  ahove  from  6oz.  Potatoes.  ' 

THIRD 

SERIES. 

]  Whole 

9 

10 

1  Whole 

11 

7 

2  Rose  half 

9 

0 

2  Rose  half 

7 

3 

3  Stalk  b  If 

3 

8 

3  Stalk  half 

7 

14 

4  Three  eyes 

7 

9 

4  Three  eyes 

5 

3 

5  Two  do. 

7 

11 

5  Two  do. 

8 

5 

6  One  do. 

5 

0 

6  One  do. 

6 

G 

7  Small  eye 

2 

6 

7  Small  eye 

0  13 

The  above  from  Potatoes  of  4oz.  each. 
FOURTH  SERIES. 


1  Whole 

8 

11 

1  Whole 

7 

4 

2  Rose  half 

5 

11 

2  Rose  half 

5 

15 

3  Stalk  half 

4 

6 

3  Stalk  half 

5 

0 

4  Three  eyes 

3 

3 

4  Three  eyes 

3 

11 

5  Two  do. 

2 

0 

5  Two  do. 

6 

11 

G  One  do. 

2 

6 

G  One  do. 

3 

7  Small  eye 

0 

12 

7  Small  eye 

0 

3 

The  above  from  Potatoes  of  2oz.  weight. 
RECAPITULATION  OF  WEIGHT. 

Drills, 


1st  series 
2d  series 
3d  series 
4-th  series 


52  10 
47  0 
44  12 
27  1 


171  7 


Lazy-bed  Ridge. 
1st  series        ...        51  14 
2d  series         ...        45  2 
3d  series         ...       47  3 


4th  series 


31  13 

176  0 
171  7 


tion.  Some  parts  of  the  drills  were  overrun 
with  chicken  weed — This  may  perhaps  ac- 
count in  some  measure  for  the  greater  pro- 
duce in  the  ridges — and  may  render  it  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  experiment — to  come  to  a 
decisive  conclusion  on  the  respective  merits 
of  the  drill  and  ridge  systems. 


The  Lazy-bed  exceeds  the  drills  by   4  9 

The  above  experiments  are,  in  our  opinion, 
very  curious,  and  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  subject  which  they  are  intended  to  eluci- 
date. Farmers  may  profit  by  Cultivator's 
observations. 

In  these  experiments  the  quantity  of  seed 
used  in  the  ridges  was  to  that  in  the  drills  as 
5  to  3. — In  produce,  the  whole  potatoes  both 
in  the  drills  and  the  ridges,  had  decidedly  the 
advantage  over  the  other  sets,  and  as  it  is 
more  important  to  save  land,  manure,  and  la- 
bour, than  so  cheap  an  article  as  potato-seed, 
this  circumstance  deserves  particular  atten- 


A  NEW  SrECIES  OF  POTATO. 


Some  potatoes  of  a  new  sort  have  engaged' 
attention  at  Liverpool.  They  are  of  a  long 
shape,  have  a  smooth,  white  skin,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  a  greater  number  of  eyes  than 
any  others:  but  their  peculiarity  is  their  fe- 
cundity, and  their  growing  together  in  clus- 
ters as  from  the  centre  of  a  circlet  The  in- 
telligent grower  of  them,  Mr.  John  Phillips, 
of  Childvvall,  gives  this  account : — 

<£  These  potatoes  were  presented  to  the 
grower  by  Mr.  Sheppard,  of  Liverpool  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  in  the  spring  of  1S23,  being  a 
new  species  from  Canada.  From  the  above 
39  sets  were  procured,  and  planted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  April.  The  plants  came  on  re- 
markably well,  but  were  nearly  all  destroyed 
by  a  pig,  which  got  into  i.he  garden  ;  what 
remained  were  reserved  for  sets  the  following 
year,  but  were  diminutive  and  unripe  when 
tfrken  out  of  the  earth.  In  the  spring  of  1824 
a  piece  of  ground  measuring  twelve  teet  six 
inches  by  eight  feet,  was  reserved  for  another 
trial,  and  the  sets  though  very  indifferent* 
were  planted  in  that  space,  at  the  distance  of 
ten  inches  asunder  and  fifteen  between  the 
rows.  The  crop  was  taken  up  on  the  8th  of 
October,  and  produced  514  potatoes,  weigh- 
ing 103  lbs.  Many  of  them  were  found 
growing  in  clusters  of  six  and  seven,  and  in 
measuring  some  of  the  largest,  they  were 
found  to  be  1\  and  8  inches  long,  and  6£ 
inches  in  circumference.  This  potato  is  of 
the  kidney  species,  thin  skinned,  and  remark- 
ably good,  either  roasted  or  boiled  ;  and  being 
what  is  called  a  remarkably  good  cropper, 
will  be  found  serviceable  cither  for  the  table 
or  for  cattle.  It  will  not  answer  as  an  early 
potato,  being  then  sweet  and  waxy;  but 
when  ripe  is  perfectly  white  and  mealy.-r— 
Should  the  next  year's  crop  be  proportion- 
ally productive,  there  will  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
pose of  so  as  to  make  the  potato  general* 


THE  FLAX  CROPS— J 824. 
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KINDS 

SOWN. 

1 

i 

TOTAL. 

DAVCCI  tnis 

year. 

Dutch 
method. 
Acres. 

Acres 
sown. 

American. 

Dutch  or 
Riga. 

British. 

Home  saved 

! 

Antrim 

1900 

1900 

30 

10 

20 

1 

7500 

Armagh 

500 

5000 

300 

200 

DUUU 

1000 

15000 

Derry 

9600 

2070 

60 

40 

lu /  /u 

" 

26000 

1 yrone 

5500 

2100 

200 

/ouu 

200 

— 

15360 

Donegal 

3500 

1790 

60 

60 

— 

10700 

Down 

1550 

1564 

23 

37 

100 

50 

6848 

Fermanagh 

500 

355 

I  100 

5 

o<?o 
you 

10 

1700 

Cavan 

91o 

325 

1  OVJv 

2500 

Monaghan 

800 

960 

140 

100 

zOUU 

300 

— 

3500 

Meath 

— 

— 

500 

— 

— 

T         .  1 

970 

1370 

~— * 

190 

150 

1 

4427 

King  s  Co. 

630 

70 

60 

760 

Queen  s  Co. 

47 

4 

— - 

4 

c  c 

1 

-— 

100 

Ijongtord 

530 

80 

4>0 

oou 

1200 

K  il  dare  ^ 

26 

26 

much 

50 

VVickiow  J 

— 

— 

saved. 

— ~ 

Larlow 

20 

* 

i  z? 
lo 

36 

i  _ 

CIO. 

60 

\V  exrord 

60 

6 

50 

116 

do. 

200 

Kilkenny 

290 

15 

— 

20 

60 

9 

650 

VV  estmeath 

940 

70 

— _ 

42 

1052 

■ 

— 

1841 

Dublin 

1 1 

6 

— — 

17 

30 

31 

VV  aterlord 

150 

__ 



450 

600 

700 

— 

2000 

1  lpperary 

196 

156 

12 

36 

400 

500 

— 

800 

Clare 

300 

100 

■™— 

150 

550 

908 

XT 

Kerry 

1 188 

537 

458 

2183 

— 

20 

4054 

Limerick 

2135 

80 

~~~ 

80 

2^95 

— 

5000 

C  ork 

1280 

210 

190 

1680 

3255 

Mayo 

4370 

20 

4390 

20 

7755 

Sligo 

1493 

7 

12 

1512 

40 

2646 

Lei  trim 

1200 

800 

2000 

800 

1500 

Roscommon 

1700 

286 

300 

2286 

500 

4000 

Gnlwav 

2050 

150 

2200 

1 50 

4400 

Total  hhds.  sown  ...  ...  ...  ...  64172 

Total  acres  ..  ...  ...  ...  ...  131737 

Of  which  sown  with  home-saved  seed  about     ...  ...  20000 


To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  W.  Society  Magazine. 
Sir, 

Having  seen,  in  the  North  West  Society 
Magazine,  of  the  13th  of  October,  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  William  Hutton,  jun. 
that  the  value  of  his  crop  on  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land,  Cunning- 
ham measure,  is,  at  a  moderate  valuation, 
worth  one  thousand  pounds,  being  at  the  rate 
of  .s£s  6s.  Sd.  per  acre  for  the  whole  farm; 
and  having  no  idea  how  such  a  sum  could  be 


made,  at  the  expense  stated  in  his  Letter,  I 
would  wish,  through  the  medium  of  your 
very  useful  paper,  to  be  informed  of  the  par- 
ticular mode  of  culture,  the  nature  and  kind 
of  crop,  the  quantity  of  manure  used,  and  how 
procured,  and  other  particulars,  to  enable 
me  to  judge  how  far  his  mode  of  farming  is 
applicable  to  this  part  of  the  country,  f 
have,  for  many  years,  held  a  farm  of  fifty 
acres,  Irish  plantation  measure,  of  very  o-0od 
ground,  and  although  considered  a  good  far- 
mer,  could  never  make  £ 300  a  year  out  of 
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the  farm.  The  allowance  of  £50  a  year  for 
the  support  of  a  farmer's  family,  is  much  too 
little — not  one  half  of  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  unless  every  item  of  Mr.  Button's  ex- 
penditure, and  the  particulars  of  his  crop,  are 
fully  stated,  I  conceive  his  account  would  be 
attended  with  injurious  effects,  by  raising  the 
price  of  Land  above  its  real  value. — I  am, 
Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

A  Fermanagh  Farmer. 

*#*  The  observations  on  the  Seminary  are 
under  consideration. 


We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  Mr.  Hutton,  since  the  communication 
above  alluded  to  was  inserted — he  persists  in 
his  first  statement,  and  adds  that  he  is  ready 
to  satisfy  all  enquirers  as  to  every  particular 
of  his  management.  This  he  can  do  with  the 
greatest  ease,  because  he  keeps  a  regular  ac- 
count of  his  expenses,  &c.  If  Mr.  Hutton 
honours  our  Magazine  by  perusing  it,  we 
have  no  doubt,  he  will,  when  leisure  is  allow- 
ed him,  afford  the  information  sought  by  the 
Fermanagh  Farmer.  We  have  only  to  add 
that  nothing  can  give  us  greater  pleasure,  than 
a  free  examination  of  eve ry fact \  and  principle 
*Uihich  shall  appear  in  our  publication—  Ed. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Sir — On  perusing  your  last  number  that 
gives  a  list  of  challenges  from  the  gentlemen 
assembled  at  the  October  Meeting,  I  ob-" 
serve  there  are  a  great  many  challenges  for 
bulls  of  all  kinds,  but  very  little  notice  taken 
of  cows  and  heifers ;  and  in  no  instance  do  I 
perceive  any  remark  made  as  to  the  compa- 
rative produce  of  one  breed  of  cows  with 
another. 

In  this  district,  where  dairies  are  so  pro- 
ductive, the  stock  that  produces  most  milk 
and  butter  will  be  the  mokt  prized  :  and  in 
order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Society  to  the  subject,  I  give  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  produce  of  an  Ayr- 
shin;  cow  : — 

She  calved  in  November,  1 823,  and  the 
week  commencing  25th  October,  and  ending 
31st  October,  1824-,  her  milk  produced  6 lbs. 
of  butter,  avoirdupoise  weight — her  milk 
during  the  week  averaged  about  nine  quarts 
in  a  dav. — She  is  on  grass  during  the  day 
(not  slier  grass,  but  pasture  regularly  fed  on 


since  May,)  and  fed  at  night  on  hay  and 
cabbage;  whether  this  is  an  extra  produce  I 
cannot  say,  but  if  it  will  cause  some  other 
proprietors  of  good  cows  to  make  the  experi- 
ment, I  am  sure  it  wili  be  very  useful  infor- 
mation to  the  working  farmers,'  who  may  re- 
quire so  much  to  make  a  change  in  their 
stock. — Londonderry.  D.  G. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  N.  W.  Magazine. 

Sir — T  have  heard,  with  pleasure,  that  the  farmers  who 
frequent  the  Derry  and  Strabane  Markets,  have  lately  wold 
a  considerable  quantity  of  grain  by  sample  ;  and,  as  se  eh 
is  the  constant  practice  in  all  the  great  English  Corn  Mar- 
kets, perhaps  the  following  suggestion  might,  be  beneficial 
both  to  the  buyer  and  seller.  To  have  small  bags  made, 
capable  of  holding  from  half  a  stone  to  a  stone  of  *he  grain 
offered  for  sale,  marked  with  the  owner's  name,  which!,  on 
approval  by  the  buyer,  to  be  delivered  to  him  and  fastened 
up  so  that  on  the  delivery  of  the  grain  there  could  be  no 
possible  dispute,  as  has  frequently  occurred,  from  the  buyer 
alleging,  and  sometimes-,  with  truth,  that  tile  sample  differed 
from  the  grain  afterwards  brought.  The  buyer  to  get  his 
sample  bag  back  on  delivery  of  the  grain. 

A  FRIEND  to  FARMERS. 

Accounts  received  from  New  York  and  Riga,  state  that 
the  crop  of  Flaxseed  is  excellent  and  abundant. 

900  Barrels  of  Riga  are  already  arrived,  in  prime  order, 
to  Mr.  W.  Davenport. 

CURRENT  PRICES  IN  D  ERRY. 


Oatmeal, 
Oats,  ... 
Barley, 
Potatoes, 
Beef, 
Muttony 
Vrat, 
Hatter, 

Flax  undressed 
Five  hank  yam 
J-\>ur,       do.  do. 
Three,     do.  do. 
One,        do.  do. 


3    per  cwt  of  1 20t 6s , 
per  stone. 


per  pound, 
perpoimd  of  18  ozs. 


per  spangle. 


fl^T"  Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gazine, and  all  the  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  will  shortly  be  published.  Gentle- 
men who  wish  for  copies  will  have  the  goodness  to  leave 
their  names  with  the  Secretary,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it 
is  desirable  to  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  dis- 
posed of.  — — — 

Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
Inland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  IIlLL,  Bart,  in  the 
following  manner  :  — 

North  West  Society. 


Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 
Londonderry. 

Printed  lor  the  N.W.of  Ireland  Society  by  Moss.  Hfi&UPTON. 
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On  Sowing  the  Seeds  of  Forest  Trees. 

I  Enclosing.- This  should  be  done  by 
one  or  other  of  the  following  Fences.  1st,  A 
double  stone-dike,  height  with  its  coping  6 
feet  2d,  A  sunk  fence  faced  up  with  stone 
5  feet  high,  with  a  hedge  along  the  top  of 
the  bank.  3d,  A  ditch  and  hedge ;  the  ditch 
to  be  6  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  3J  feet  deep, 
and  1  foot  wide  at  the  bottom ;  the  earth 
from  the  ditch  to  be  used  in  making  up  the 
bank  above  the  thorns,  the  line  of  which  is 
to  face  the  ditch,  and  a  dead  hedge  to  be  laid 
along  the  top  of  the  bank,  to  1\  feet  high. 

II.  The  kinds  of  seed  to  be  sown.— These 
are  as  follows:-  fc  ^ 

l  o 

0  8 


1  Common  fir-seed 

2  Sptuc'e  fir-seed 

3  Larch  fir-seed 

4  Elmrs*ed 

5  Birch-seed  . 

6  Ash-seed 

7  Alder -seed 


0  8 

0  6 

0  5 

0  8 

0  5 


The  reason  for  sowing  this  quantity  of 
3lb.  8oz.  to  the  Scotch  acre,  is  to  ensure  an 
abundant  crop  after  allowing  for  a  consider- 
able proportion  which  may  not  grow,  or  be 
afterwards  destroyed  by  birds  and  vermin.— 
If  it  were  not  for  this,  one-third  of  the 
quantity  might  be  sufficient.  The  mountain- 
ash  or  roan,  being  very  ornamental  and  ex- 
tremely hardy,  a  portion  of  the  seeds  of  this 
tree  may  be  occasionally  introduced. 

III.  Soils  upon  which  these  seeds  may  be  ex- 
pected to  answer.— These  are,  1st,  All  light 
and  dry  land,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  soil  or  surface.  2d,  All  land  incumbent 
on  stones  and  gravel.  3d,  Dry  heaths,  the 
heath  to  be  burnt  the  year  before  the  land  is 
sown.  4th,  All  soils  that  produce  whins  and 
broom,  the  whins  and  broom  to  be  dug  out. 
5th,  All  dry  knolls,  however  deep  the  soil 
mav  be,  if  the  surface  be  tender.  Gth,  Land 
poached  by  cattle,  although  damp,  but  with- 
out water  standing  thereon.    7th,  Mosses, 


whether  deep  or  shallow,  if  dry.  Some  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  to  be  made  between  the 
seeds,  proper  for  this  description  of  land,  and 
the  others ;  and  it  is  only  four  of  the  kinds 
before  mentioned,  which  Mr.  Udney  recom-  ■ 
mends  for  being  sown  on  mosses,  viz.  The 
seeds  of  common  fir,  spruce  fir,  larch,  and 
birch,  in  the  proportions  there  specified— 
The  seeds  of  the  oak  and  beech,  when  these 
also  are  to  be  used,  are  to  be  planted  by  the 
dibble,  and  not  sown  by  the  hand,  as  will  be 
afterwards  noticed. 

IV.  Mode  of  Sowing. — All  the  seeds  must 
be  mixed  together  in  a  sowing  sheet,  and  the 
sower  must  only  use  the  thumb  and  two  fore 
fingers  in  taking  hold  of  the  seed,  which  he 
must  scatter  very  sparingly.  If  each  seed 
should  be  placed  at  half  a  foot  distance  from 
another,  that  would  be  sufficient  It  will  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  direct  the  sower,  to  set  up 
two  lines  of  poles,  at  three  yards  distance  from 
one  another,  that  being  space  enough  to  be  co- 
vered by  one  cast  of  his  hand.  When  one  length 
is  gone  over  in  this  way,  one  of  the  lines  of  the 
poles  is  remoyeoj  and  set  up  again  at  the  same 
distance,  on  the  other  side  of  that  which  is 
still  left  standing,  and  so  on  over  the  whole 
space  to  be  sown.  As  some  of  the  seeds  are 
heavier  than  others,  and  would  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heap  in  the  sheet,  care  must 
he  taken  to  stir  them  from  time  to  time,  so  as 
to  keep  them  mixed  as  equally  as  possible, 
and  a  calm  clay  must  be  chosen  for  sowing 
them,  that  they  may  fall  regularly. 

With  regard  to  the  dibbling  of  the  acorns 
and  beech-mast,  the  planter  must  be  provid- 
ed with  poles  as  before,  and  a  dibble  shod 
with  plate-iron  three  inches  up  from  the  point, 
with  an  apron  to  hold  the  acorns.  He  then 
begins  upon  the  line  cf  the  poles,  and  makes 
a  hole  with  the  dibble,  into  which  he  drops 
two  acorns,  and  the  same  at  every  four  steps 
forward  upon  this  line.  When  he  has  got  to 
the  end  of  the  field  in  this  manner,  the  poles 
are  again  set  up  at  four  steps  distance,  and  he 
goes  on  to  dibble,  and  drops  the  seeds  upon 
the  new  line  as  before.    In  this  way  the  seeds 
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are  placed  at  twelve  feet  distance  from  one 
another  ;  but  if  any  other  distance  be  prefer- 
red, it  is  easy  to  mark  it  off  and  deposite  the 
seeds  in  the  same  manner.  Two  seeds  are  to 
be  put  into  each  hole,  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  seeds  sown  by  hand  are  recommended 
to  be  in  greater  quantity  than  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  produce  a  fall  crop,  namely,  as  a 
security  against  a  partial  failure, 

V.  Covering  the  Seeds. — This  is  to  be  done 
by  means  of  a  thorn  harrow,  loaded,  with  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  the  land  is  to  be  twice 
gone  over  in  the  same  manner  as  in  harrow7 
ing  a  corn-field.  A  thorn  harrow  is  thought 
to  be  better  than  any  other,  as  it  shakes  down 
all  the  seeds  from  the  tops  of  the  grass,  thus 
placing  them  out  of  the  reach  of  birds.  The 
harrow  on  dry  land  may  be  drawn  by  a  horse, 
but  on  moss  where  a  horse  could  not  so  well 
be  employed,  it  may  be  dragged  by  one  or 
two  men.  In  the  case  of  moss,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  draw  a  ditch  round  the  field,  and 
to  intersect  it  with  small  drains  wherever  they 
are  necessary. 

VI.  Protection  f  rom  Vermin. — The  rat, 
and  the  water  and  land  mouse,  not  only  de- 
stroy the  seeds,  but  they  sometimes  peel  off 
the  bark  of  young  tree*,  v^hich  is  thought  to 
be  the  reason  of  so  many  firs  dying  away  af- 
ter a  few  years  growth.  These  vermin  may 
be  destroyed  by  a  trap  formed  of  a  square 
log  of  wood,  with  three  small  holes  on  one 
side  to  admit  the  Land  mice,  and  three  larger 
on  the  other  for  the  water  mice :  each  hole 
having  a  spring  with  a  piece  of  cheese,  or 
some  other  bait  fixed  within  it.  A  careful 
person  should  go  through  the  field  twice  or 
thrice  a  week  to  examine  the  traps,  and  by  this 
means,  it  is  thought  that  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  depredations  of  these  vermin  might 
be  much  prevented.  Young  tree  plants,  as 
well  as  hedges,  are  also  injured  by  insects. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  recommends  that 
particular  attention  should  be  paid  tothegood- 
ness  of  the  seeds  used,  which,  in  the  case  of 
proprietors  of  wood-lands,  ought  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  proprietor's  forester  or  gardener, 
who  should  pare  down  the  cones  with  a  knife 
to  ascertain  their  soundness.  The  best  time 
to  gather  the  fir-seeds  is  from  October  to  Ja- 
nuary. The  beech-mast  is  commonly  ready 
by  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. — 
All  the  ash  keys  must  be  in  the  rot  heap  for 
one  year  before  they  are  sown ;  and  that  heap 


ought  to  be  turned  over  at  different  times  to 
prevent  it  from  heating.  The  seed  separates  i 
from  the  winged  pod  while  in  this  state,  and  '. 
is  then  ready  to  be  sown  with  the  other  seeds  ] 
in  spring. —  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  \ 
Society. 


On  the  Tarina   of  Potatoes  ;  and  the  \ 
means  of  preserving  them. 

The  Farina  of  the  Potato,  commonly  cal- 
led Potato-starch,  is  readily  obtained  by  pre-  I 
viously  wash[ng  the  potato  and  grating  it  fine,  ' 
and  then  washing  the  grated  substance  in  I 
pure  water.  j  The  farina  will  precipitate  very 
rapidly,  andj'the  skins  and  other  impurities 
will  remain  suspended  in  the  water.  This 
water  is  to  be  carefully  decanted  off,  and  i 
three  or  more  washings  in  the  same  manner  I 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  purify  the  farina  I 
effectually.    It  is  then  to  be  dried  upon  clean  | 
canvass  sheets  or  hair-cloth,  in  the  sun  and  ■ 
air,  with  attention  ;  and  when  perfectly  dry! 
it  will  keep  fo|  any  length  of  time.    This  fa-  § 
rina,  put  up  in  tin  canisters,  it  is  humbly  I 
conceived,  wchld  prove  a  most  valuable  ar- 
ticle^ in  long  vWages,  particularly  as  it  would 
furnish  a  very  desirable  nutritive  article,  per- 
haps not  inferior  to  nnow-root  powdo;^  pre- 
pared as  sago  is  dressed,  with  a  little  sugar  and  I 
a  glass  of  white  wine.    Let  a  small  portion  ] 
of  this  farina  (say  two  ounces),  be  put  upon  a  1 
plate  in  a  well  aired  room,  and  upon  another  J 
plate  put  two  ounces  of  fine  wheaten  flour,! 
and,  at  the  distance  of  forty-eight  hours,  letjf 
both  articles  be  carefully  weighed  again. —  J 
The  potato-farina  will  be  found  of  nearly  the  If 
same  weight  as  when  it  was  laid  down,  but  II 
the  wheaten  flour  will  be  found  considerably  | 
heavier,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  moist.  J 
From  this  experiment,  it  is  very  evident  that  J 
the  wheaten  flour  absorbs  moisture  from  the  1 
air  of  the  atmosphere,  more  readily  than  the  ? 
potato-farina,    by  this  simple  discovery,  it  is 
humbly  conceived  that  the  potato  farina  pos- 
sesses extraordinary  antiputrescent  properties. 
For  distant  voyages,  in  particular,  this  valu- 
able root  may  be  prepared  in  another  manner, 
to  furnish  desirable  articles  of  food  for  the 
healthy  as  well  as  for  convalescents. 

Let  the  potato  be  fully  boiled,  skinned, 
and  then  bruised  to  small  pieces,  and  dried 
upr>n  hair-cloth  on  common  malt-kilns,  til!  it 
gets  quite  dry  and  hard  ;  it  will  keep  sweet  a  , 
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very  long  time  put  up  in  good  flour  barrels 
This  preparation  of  the  potato,  after  being 
pounded  in  an  iron-mortar,  will  make  an  ex- 
cellent mess  of  soup,  and  will  likewise  make 
a  very  palatable  plumb-pudding,  or  a  plain 
pudding,  "with  the  addition  of  a  little  lemon 
or  lime  juice,  or  even  good  vinegar,  and  a 
little  sugar. 

Lastly,  in  December  or  January,  in  soft 
weather,  before  the  potato  begins  to  sprout, 
let  them  be  put  in  a  large  tub,  and  cover  them 
with  boiling  water.  As  soon  as  the  water 
begins  to  cool,  let  it  be  poured  off,  and  the 
potatoes  spread  upon  a  boarded  floor,  until 
they  are  dry.  Then  put  them  up  in  casks, 
mixed  with  some  fine  sand,  and  they  will 
keep  perfectly  sweet  during  spring  and  sum- 
mer, without  losing  their  substance  by  vege- 
tating. The  sand  will  contribute  to  save 
them  from  being  injured  by  frost. 


DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

(From  Transactions  of  the  H.  Society.) 

During  the  late  depression  in  the  prices  of 
corn,  it  occurred  to  the  Society,  that  it  might 
be  useful  to  obtain  returns  of  the  produce  of 
the  dairy,  which,  in  Scotland,  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns, 
and  some  of  the  western  counties.  For  this 
purpose,  among  others,  they  offered  two  pre- 
miums in  1821,  for  the  best  managed  dairy 
of  not  less  than  six  cows,  in  two  separate  dis- 
tricts; one  ot  them  comprehending  the  coun- 
ties of  Haddington  and  Linlithgow,  and  the 
other,  the  counties  of  Sterling,  Dumbarton,  and 
Renfrew  ;  and  they  have  since  extended  them 
to  Qther  districts.  The  claims  to  which  pre- 
miums have  been  already  awarded  are,  one 
for  the  first  district,  for  the  year  ending 
November, 1 82 1  ;  and  two  for  the  second  dis" 
trict,  for  the  year  ending  November  1822. — 
As  there  does  not  appear  any  thing  peculiar 
in  the  management  of  these  dairies,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  state  here  the  general  results 
only. 

It  appears  from  the  affidavit  and  certificates 
produced  by  William  Boak,  tenant  at  Li- 
vingstone Bloom,  in  the  parish  of  Living- 
stone, and  county  of  Linlithgow,  that  18 
cows  kept  by  him,  partly  of  the  Ayrshire 


breed  and  partly  of  the  breed  of  that  district, 
produced  in  the  year  ending  November  1821, 
of  butter  and  butter-milk,  as  follows,  viz. — 

Butter  3398£  lb.*  sold  in  Edinburgh  for       L.236    9  0 
1301b.  used  in  Mr  Boak's  family,         8  11  0 


3528£  lb.  being  at  the  rate  of  near  )  ^ 
68  lb.  per  week,  ) 


Milk    37,800  pintsf  sold  in  Edinburgh, 
2,555    join   used  in  the  family, 

for     188*  4> 
  12  8 

0 

5 

40,355.  110£ 

pints  per  day, 

L.20)  12 

5 

Hence  the  value  of  the 
And  of  the  butter-mil] 

butter  being, 

:>       —  **~ 

L.  215  3 
200  12 

0 

5 

Together, 

L.  415  15 

5 

And  the  nirmber  of  cows  18,  the  value 
the  produce  per  cow,  is  r~~ 

of|L.21  15 

3 

The  first  premium  for  the  second  district 
was  awarded  to  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Frances 
Dunlop,  at  Househill,  in  the  Abbey  Parish 
of  Paisley.  The  number  of  Cows  kept  was 
nineteen,  all  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  ;  and  the 
produce,  as  appears  by  an  accurate  state- 
ment, amounted  in  value  to  ^£302  9s.  5d. 
which  is  at  the  rate  <£15  18s.  5d.  per  cow. 
This  was  for  the  year  ending  1st  November 
1822.  The  articles  were  butter,  milk,  and 
cream,  of  each  of  which  a  large  proportion 
was  used  in  the  family,  and  the  rest  sold  in 
the  town  of  Paisley  ;  but  the  prices  are  not 
specified. 

The  second  premium  for  the  second  dis- 
trict was  awarded  Mr.  J.  Gow,  Dumbarton. 
The  number  of  cows  was  12,  all  of  the  Ayr- 
shire breed ;  and  the  produce  was  sold  in  the 
state  of  butter  and  buttcr-miik.  The  returns 
are  declared  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of  ^10 
per  cow,  exclusive  of  butter  and  milk  used 
in  the  family,  and  milk  employed  in  rearing 
3  calves.  This  was  for  the  year  ending  1st 
December  1822. 

In  none  of  these  communications  is  the  ex- 
pense of  food  and  management  stated,  or 
the  interest  on  the  capital  employed,  or  the 
additional  allowance  required  for  supporting 
the  stock;  so  that  the  nett  profits  per  cow 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  thermometer  was  used  in  any  of 
these  dairies 

*  24  oz.  to  the  lb, — f  A  Scotch  pint  is  two  quarts* 


Absentees,  difference  between  Scotch  and 
Jrish,  4 — enormous  drains  of  money  by 
them,  should  be  replaced  by  Government 
for  public  improvements,  5 — Absentees  of 
Donegal,  strange  ignorance  of  some  of 
them,  11 — should  not  hold  property  to  the 
public  loss,  66 

Agriculture,  eulogium  of,  by  Lord  Kaims,  10 
— proposals  for  its  advancement,  35 — how 
to  be  improved  by  associations,  38 

Agricultural  Seminary,  public  support  re- 
fused, 161 — plan  of,  34-8 — spirited  letter 
advocating  the  measure,  independent  of 
public  assistance,  24-3 — extensive  plan  re- 
commended, 361,  369 — Report,  348 — 
Fellenberg's,  Seminary,  371 — subscription 
opened  to  establish  one  at  Grocers'  Hall,  378 

Air,  queries  concerning,  318 

Artificial  grasses,  332 

Alder,  very  suitable  in  waste  lands,  98 

Analysis,  Sir  J.  Sinclair's,  of  the  Statistical 
account  of  Scotland,  33 

Apple  trees  American,  account  of,  by  Cob- 
bett,  59 

Apples,  Mr.  Knight's  method  of  obtaining 
varieties,  189 

Association  of  ladies  in  London  for  improv- 
ing the  Irish  peasantry,  their  good  opinion 
of  the  exertions  of  the  northerns,  10 

Bannagh,  account  of,  from  the  Statistical 
Report,  1 1 — boat-harbours  required  there 
ib. — fisheries  might  be  vastly  extended, 
were  the  industrious  inhabitants  seconded, 
12 — a  fine  theatre  for  benevolent  efforts  of 
good  landlords,  13 — Fisherman's  friendly 
caution  to  the  Editor,  40 

Bannow,  in  county  Wexford,  excellent  plans 
of  the  landlord  and  Rector  there,  25 — 
Agricultural  School,  report  of,  for  the 
Farming  Society  of  Ireland,  ib. — Report 
from  the  Parish,  to  the  Society  for  improv- 
ing the  Irish  peasantry,  28 — contrasted 
with  Bannagh,  in  county  Donegal,  52— » 
School,  well  managed,  298 

Barley,  excellent  samples  shewn  at  Newtown- 
Limavady,  169 


Beatson,  Gen.  his  new  system  of  cultivation^ 
13,  38,  43,  49,  62,  71,  73,  86,  88,101,. 
109,,  126,  142,  156,  169 
Bees,  remarks  on  keeping,  206 
Beetle,  or  turnip  fly,  how  to  prevent,  302 
Belfast,  prosperity  of,  a  subject  of  congratu- 
lation, 82 

Birch,  utility  of,  about  sheep  pastures,  314 
Bleach  greens  for  linen  yarn,  their  utility,  6 
Bogs,  Irish,  on  their  improvement,  167,  172 
Boyse,  Mr.  obtains  a  gold  medal  from  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society  for  his  praise- worthy 

exertions  as  a  landlord,  107 
Branch,  North  Innishowen,  formed,  385 
Braxy,  remedies  for,  34 
Brocoli,  essay  on  its  varieties  and  treatment, 

212 

Broom,  on  extirpating  it,  382 

Burned  substances  as  manure,  293 

Burning  coarse  land,  303 

Butter  Cork  practice  of  curing  re- 
commended, 23— on  correcting  bad  taste, 
131 — wretched  management  in  Scotland, 
233 — Belfast  superior,  321 — management 
of,  321,  345 — casks,  proper  shape  of,  347 

Caithness,  astonishing  prosperity  of  it,  owing 
to  what  causes,  8 

Cockburn,  a  patriotic  landlord,  his  reward,  10 

Coals  in  county  Donegal,  1 3 

Composition  for  roofing,  account  of,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  Evatt,  22 

Caesarian  Kale,  29 

Caterpillars  destroyed  by  lime,  30 

Canal — folly  of  sneering  at  useful  projects,  59 

Clay-burning,  Colonus's  account,  93 — sup- 
ported by  J.  115 

Corn,  damaged,  hints  respecting,  97 

Cottager's  cultivation  in  Shropshire,  116 

Candlewick,  grant  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facture, 120 

Cream,  how  kept  in  Devonshire,  56 

Caledon  Branch  is  formed,  162 

Challenges  for  the  autumnal  Meeting,  1824,. 
163— for  1825,  392 

Cattle,  how  reconciled  to  soft  feeding,  181 

Coveney's  account  of  his  farm3  212 
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Culture,  queries  on,  325 

Crops  green,  their  culture,  332 

Calcareous  manures,  by  Dr.  Barry,  343,  353 

Copper  sheathing,  new,  for  ships,  355 

Contagious  glanders,  cure  for,  380 

Curl  in  potatoes,  to  prevent,  3 S3 

Countess  of  Caledon's  directions  for  making 

Stilton  Cheese,  384 
Cup  silver,  for  the  best  ram,  awarded  to  Mr. 

W.  Hamilton,  395-- best  flax,  to  Mr.  D. 

M'Lernan,  396 
Committee  of  correspondence,  Sir  Robert 

Ferguson,  Bart.  .John  Fenton  and  W. 

Miller*  Esqrs.  385— General  list,  ik 

Dairy,  account  of  an  Ayrshire  cow,  408 — 
premiums  by  the  Highland  Society,  411 

Davy,  Sir  H.  his  opinion  of  the  advantage  of 
Science  to  farmers,  209 

Dawson's,  Mr.  letter  in  favourof  Agricultu- 
ral Seminary,  161 

Deal,  spirited  fishery,  encouraged  by  a  so- 

%  ciety,  24 

Dcrry,  Lord  Bishop,  his  donation,  389 
Duty  work,  an  obstacle  to  improvement,  3 
Diseases  of  cattle,  view  of  by,  Lawrence,  99, 
138— from  Evans  and  Rufiy,  132— White, 
140 — Irish  Farmers'  Journal,  146,  154 
Distillation  illicit,  severe  measures  against, 
283 

Donegal,  county,  -  Rev.  E.  Bowen  elected 

Vice-President,  385 
Drill-barrow,  mode  of  raising  grain,  217 
Drilling,  observations  on,  202 
Dung,  long  and  short,  62 
Dunghills  moss,  their  preparation,  85,  91 
Duties  which  men  of  property  owe  to  their 

country,  58 

Earth,  queries  concerning,  317 
Economy  domestic,  316— rural,  205 
Education,  remarks  on  an  article  in  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  251 
Education  suitable,  deficiency  of  in  Irish 
gentlemen,  4— general  desire  for,  in  Ban- 
nagh,  13 — a  little  learning  dangerous,  66 — 
the  state  derives  much  good  from  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  ib. — Female,  re- 
commended, 105— Extracts  from  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  135— 
Remarks  on,  163— Importance  of,   at  a 
very  early  age,  193 
Employment  might  be  given  to  the  people  by 


the  extension  of  fisheries  and  manufac- 
tures, 282 

English  champagne,  316 

Engine,  pneumatic,  315 

England  has  evils  to  be  corrected  not  less 
than  those  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  250 

Evidence  before  the  House  of  Commons,  re- 
marks on,  2— of  Lady  Glengall  on  the 
wretchedness  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  4 

Experimental  farm,  Dr.  Anderson's  ideas  of, 
265 

Expense  unnecessary  in  cultivation  chiefly 
falls  on  the  consumer  or  the  revenue,  14— 
how  to  teach  farmers  cheaper  methods,  ib. 

Farmers,  require  various  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, 313 

Fallowing,  when  necessary,  258 

Farmers,  a  proper  number  of  large  ones 
would  improve  all  others,  252 

Farmers  note  book,  76,  91,  97,  121,  136 

Farmers  improve  more  slowly  than  manufac- 
turers, Why  ?  36 

Farmers,  hints  for,  by  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Bart. 
175 — Farmer,  Fermanagh,  letter  from, 
407 

Fallow  summer,  sometimes  indispensable, 
258 

Fishery  of  Sutherland,  prodigious  increase 
of,  19 

Fisheries,  Irish,  report  for  1822,  41,  67— 
1 823, 227 — advantages  to  agriculture,  42 — 
N.W.ot  Ireland,  importance  of,  56 — Fish- 
eries, on  the  Donegal  coast,  measures  for 
their  improvement  recommended,  13 
Fisherman  Bannagh,  reply  to,  54 
Fishermen  on  W.  Coast,  their  integrity,  229 
Findlater,  Earl  of,  reaps  the  benefit  of  spi- 
rited exertions  to  improve  his  tenants,  10 
Flax  crops,  1823,  15 — Flax  crops,  account 
of,  in  1824,   407 — Flax- cleaning,  grant 
in  favour  of,   by  the  Linen  Board,  119 
—Flax,  a  duty  on  foreign  proposed,  320 
quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain,  336V 
fine  specimen  from  Edinburgh,  368 — Flax, 
Mr.  Andrew's  account  of  saving,  by  the 
Dutch  method,  31 — necessity  of  improving 
the  Irish  methods,  195 
Forest  trees,  American  account  of,  by  Cobbet, 
61 

Fruit  trees,  on  raising  them  from  seed,  292 
Fruits  and  juices  how  to  preserve,  316 
Funds  and  expenditure  of  the  North  West 
Society,  385 
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Gardener's  Calendar,  February,  7S,  S3,  89 
Gardens,  preparation  of  land  for,  S4 
Gleanings,  221 

Grass,  black,  observations  on,  133 
Green  crops,  advantages  of  them,  175,  179 
Grocers'  Company,  thanks  of  the  Society  re- 
turned for  Grocers'  Hall,  386 
Grain  should  be  sold  by  samples,  408 

Herring,  on  its  natural  history,  69,  107 
Hemp,  grant  by  the  Linen  Board,  J 19 
Huey,  Mr.  account  of  his  oxen,  by  Colonus, 
128 

Hickcy,  Rev.  Mr.  of  Bannow,  obtains  a 
gold  medal  and  60  guineas  for  his  Agricul- 
tural School,  from  the  Royal  Dublin  So- 
ciety, 107 

Hooker,  Dr.  W.  J.  admitted  an  honorary 

member  of  the  N.  W.  Society,  161 
Hamilton,  J.  Esq.  applies  for  the  support  of 

the  N.  W.  Society  for  erecting  a  Seminary, 

162  m,.t 
Hay,  management  of,  244 
Horses'  health,  preservation  of,  255,  262— 

Feeding,  Exercise,  Training,  263,  2S4, 

271,  277,  289,  305 
Horticultural  Tour  in  Flanders,  &c.  340 
Hutton,  W.  jun.  his  successful  farming,  370 
Honorary  member,  Sir  G.  Cayley  admitted, 

386 

Industry,  obstacles  to,  in  Ireland,  3 
Instruction  much  wanted  by  all  classes,  81  — 
plans  for  it,  should  be  set  on  foot  by  Land- 
lords, 226 

Inventions  in  machinery,  steps  towards,  211 
Iron  ore  from  a  rich  bed  in  co.  Kilkenny,  254 
Irish  gentlemen,  unprofessional,  have  not  an 

appropriate  education,  370 
Irrigation,  observations  on,  383 

Knimc,  Lord,  his  edifying  example  and  good 

advice  to  country  gentlemen,  9 
Kendal  schools  of  industry,  164,  177 
Knowledge  is  of  importance  to  farmer*,  220, 

361 

KelpHighland,  valuable  improvement  in,  356 

Letter,  explanatory,  respecting  the  testimony 
of  the  lit.  Hon.  D.  Browne,  41 — respect- 
ing the  Agricultural  Seminary  386 

Laws,  relative  to  utensils  fbr  the  linen  manu- 
facture, 123 — to  opening  the  ports,  125 


Libraries,  itinerating,  encouraged  by  the 
East  Lothian  Agricultural  Society,  196 

List  of  yearly  subscribers  to  the  N.  W.  So- 
ciety, 165 — honorary  members,  167 

Linen  Board,  flax  premiums,  400 

London  Committee,  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish, 
their  liberality,  42,  229 — Society  of  Arts, 
premiums  offered,  288 

Landlords  of  the  Cookstown  and  Stewarts- 
town  Branch  eulogised,  145 

Limerick,  Bishop  of,  high  character  given 
by  him  of  the  northerns,  250 

Landlords  English,  their  constant  controui 
over  the  tenantry,  252 

Lime,  use  of,  286 

Light  and  heat,  queries  concerning,  323 

Magazine,  N.  W.  objects  which  it  contem- 
plates, 1 

Manures,  on  husbanding  them,  141 
Members,  11  new  admitted  April  1824,  161 
Maberly  Mr.  takes  a  quantity  of  land  in  the 
South  of  Ireland  to  try  the  improved  cul- 
ture of  flax,  194 
Mills  Jlax,  sums  granted  for  them  by  the 

Linen  Board,  118 
Mechanics'  institutions,  their  utility,  210 
Mechanics  lectures  given  to  them Jree  by  the 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  2J1 
Moisture  wonderful  power  of,  ib. 
Mangel  Wurzel,  culture  of  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son, 269 

Mercers''  Company,  handsome  communica- 
tion to  the  N.  W.  Society,  286 

Manure  saline,  328,  330,  332,  357,  367, 

Mustard,  its  culture,  341 

Machine  locomotive,  350 

Munterlony  Weavers'  petition,  387 

Manufacture,  woolen,  <3£10  granted  to  assist 
the  weavers,  38S 

M'Closky,  John  obtains  a  Premium,  394 

Medal,  Silver  for  best  cow  awarded  to  Sir 
G.  F.  Hill,  395— best  boar,  J.  C.  Ball, 
Esq.  396— best  sow,  Mr.  J.  Williamson* 
396— best  ewe,  Mr.  John  Lithgow,  396 

Measles  in  pigs,  cure  for,  64 

Manuring,  experiment  on,  9S 

Maberly 's,  Mr.  notions  of  the  flax  crop,  re- 
marks on,  130 

Manures,  queries  concerning,  324 

M'Causland,  M.  Esq.  elected  vice-president 
for  the  Co.  Derry,  385 

Members  of  the  N.  W.  Society,  not  resident, 
how  to  compete,  386 


N.  W.  Society,  General  Meeting  in  April, 
161 — in  October,  377 — their  concurrence 
necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  good  inten- 
tions of  Parliament,  249 — admission  of  16 
ne^  members,  386 
l\.  W.  Coast,  Survey,  £25  voted,  163 
N.  W.  District,  the  gentry  do  not  attend 
sufficiently  to  public  affairs,  250 — as  fine  a 
field  for  improvement  as  any  part  of  Bri- 
tain, 251 

N.  W.  People  should  emulate  those  of  the 

N.  E.  in  the  dairy,  322 
N.  W.  Canal,  former  committee  re-appointed, 

389— Sir  G.  F.  Hill's  statement  399 

Oats,  on  early  cutting  them,  by  Sir  J.  Sin- 
clair, 33 — show  of,  at  Newtown-Limavady, 

144 —  on  the  cultivation,  by  Colonus,  154 
Orchards,  beneficial,  180 

Owen,  Robert  Dale,  his  ingenious  letter  on 
what  he  calls  mechanical  and  chemical 
slaves,  273 

Orkneys,  straw  plat  manufacture  carried  on 
there  with  great  success,  288 

Population,  comparative  view  of  its  increase 
in  the  different  counties  of  Britain,  7 

Piers  built  at  Bannagh  by  the  sea  fencibles 
of  much  use  to  the  Fishers,  12 

Potatoes  why  not  a  blessing  to  the  people  a* 
Sutherland,  18 — beneficial  mode  of  plant- 
ing by  Knight,  30 — method  of  setting  earl;, 
48 — drilled,  experiments  by  Mr.  Drun- 
mond,  89,  131— feeding  in  winter,  180— 
culture  by  Knight,  199,  204 — paper  >n 
raising  them  from  the  apple,  181 — do.  ftr. 
Aiton,  219— from  the  Munster  Magaziie, 
185 — precautions  in  planting,  207 — lo. 
Irish  Farmers'  Journal,  257 — drilling,  '80 
—curl,  how  remedied,  404  —new  knd, 
406,  experiments,  405 — Farina,  410 

Ploughing  match,  Raphoe,  115 — Cookstwn, 

145—  Magherafelt,  &c.  153— Omagh,z6. 
Plough,  self-cleaning,  Finlayson's,  77 
Premiums  by  the  Farming  Society  of  Ire- 
land for  the  spring  of  1S24,  70— B25, 
389— for  Ploughing  &c.  77—  petitki  of 
the  people  of  Donagh,  to  be  permittd  to 
draw  by  the  tayle,  80 — by  the  Loidon 
Society,"  1 06 

Planting,  directions,  89— ash,  plane,  oa*  275 
Paring  and  burning,  237 
Ploughing  deep  old  lay  ground,  203 
Pig,  Iiish,'  commended,  256 
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Poor  rates  deprecated,  298 

Prize  cup  gained  by  Sir  J.  Bruce,  Bart,  who 
offers  r.  similar  cup  to  be  competed  for,  389 
—by  the  Earl  of  Galedon,  394 

Public  opinion  has  influence,  and  will  soon 
h.ive  still  greater,  225 

Parliament,  to  legislate  well,  should  have  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  Ireland,  241 

Potash,  substitute  for  it  by  using  a  prepara- 
tion from  bleachers'  lye,  254 

Plate  voted  to  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  389 

Queries  on  agriculture,  403 
Quicks,  how  to  be  clipped,  48 

Hank,  men  of,  their  glorious  prerogative  of 
conferring  happiness  on  their  countrymen,  6 

Raphoe.  Branch,  Report  of  ploughing  match, 
114 

Rape,  culture  of,  216 

Remembrancer,  the  Farmer's  for  February, 
83 

Report,  Agricultural  for  the  County  of  Dub- 
lin, 47 — Report  of  the  General  Pcughing 
Match  of  the  North  West  Society,  near 
Raphoe,  113 
Rid-plough,  a  useful  invention,  S5 
Rippling  machines,  ^600  allotted  by  the 

Lrnen  Board  to  purchase,  118 
Rivers  Irish,  improvements  suggested,  107 
Riches,  not  necessarily  connected  with  hap- 
piness, 282 

Salmon  fisheries,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  337 
Salt,  too  much  used  in  Irish  Butter,  Sil- 
as a  manure,  by  Osiris,  236 
Scutching,  hand,  objections  to,  20 
Schools,  parish,  in  Scotland,  advantages  of, 
123 — Schools    for  practical  Agriculture 
proposed,  268— Schools,  infant-,  meeting 
in  London  to  promote,  239 
Seminary,  Agricultural,  committee  appointed 
for  raising  subscriptions,  387— Speech  of 
James  Sinclair,  Esq.  397— The  basis  of 
other  improvements,  401 
Seed  grain,  caution  to  use  sound,  98 — Seed 
potatoes,  on  the  choice  of,  by  Agrarius,  130 
necessity  of  renewing,  SSI — clover  on  the 
trade  in,  1 4 1  —  Fruit  Trees,  4 i 0 
Seed,  flax,  on  the  expediency  of  saving,  257 
Sheep,  on  stall  feeding  them,  284 
Ships  engaged  in  the  cod  and  herring  fishe- 
ries, 336' 

Sligo,  rapid  improvement  of  its  Fishery,  230 
Soap-ashes,  excellent  manure,  357 
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Sinclair,  James  Esq.  vice  president  for  the 

county  Tyrone,  385 
Subscribers  to  the  Agricultural  Seminary,  378 
Survey  and  valuation  of  Ireland,  Parliamen- 
tary Paper  on,  363 
Substances  injurious  to  vegetation,  325 
Statistical  Report  of  the  North  West  District 

jfilOO  voted  for  it,  386 
Stokes  Whitley,  on  the  spinning  of  wool,  261 
Sunflower,  amazingly  productive,  201 
Strabane  Penny  Society,  utility  of,  82 
Sutherland,  people  of,  resemble  our  moun- 
taineers, 18 
Stafford,  Marquess  of,  his  improvements  n 
Sutherland  should  excite  emulation,  17+- 
his  humanity  and  wisdom  well  seconded  Ijy 
his  lady,  18,  294,  300,  308 
Staddles  for  corn,  23  I 
Straw  Plait,  premiums  awarded  by  the  Dubr 
lin  Society  to  three  ladies,  16— Extraordi\ 
nary  excellence  of  Miss  Collins's,  ibid.  \ 
Survey  General,  of  Ireland  recommended,  ib. 
Sinclair,  Sir  John  Bart,  letter  to  a  member 
of  the  North  West  Society — his  extraordi- 
nary exertions  rewarded  by  the  people  of 
Caithness,  by  a  piece  of  plate,  5 — his  emi- 
nent service*  in  rousing  farmers  to  improve 
ment,  37 

Taxes,  should  be  equally  expended,  as  well 

as  equally  levied,  59 
Turnip-seed,  on  raising,  92 
Tenants  should  not  be  oppressed,  329 
Turnips,  account  of  competition  in  Co.  Cork, 

100,  108 — Precautions  in  using  them,  138 

husbanding,  letter  on,  150,  158,  173,  182, 

207,  214— Storing,  378 
Thread  laces,  grant  by  the  Linen  Board,  120 
Tyler's,  Dr.  Russian  Blanter,  144- 
•» 

Ulster  requires  little  charitable  aid,  possesses 
great  resources  and  tranquility  to  encou- 
rage capitalist?,  57 — its  morality  not  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Scotland,  242 — Farmer  and 
Mechanic  a  useful  work,  82 — is  supported, 
by  contributors  on  farming  and  other  sub- 
jects, 225 
Urine,  how  npplied  as  manure,  179 
Utensils  of  the  linen  and  yarn  maufacture5 
rules  for  their  distribution,  120,  121 

Vetches  or  tnr^s  may  be  sown  10  months 

m  the  year,  253 
Vermin,  noxious  to  vegetation,  3£6 


Woolen  manufacture  of  Bannagh  declining, 

Wool,  Irish  improved  account  of,  -32 — above 

account  animadverted  on,  40 
Waste  lands  on  their  improvement,  34 
Works  public,  recommended  in  the  N.  W. 

District,  65 
Winter-feeding  of  cattle  the  best  use  of  straw, 

96 

Weeds,  on  their  extirpation,  223 
Water,  queries  concerning,  319 
Wicklow,  the  Earl  of,  elected  president  for 
the  county  Donegal,  385 

Yeomanry  at  the  general  ploughiug  match  of 
the  N.  W.  District,  a  fine  body  of  hus- 
bandmen, deserve  more  attention  from 
their  superiors,  1 1 4 

Erratta.— -In  No.  48,  for  page  386  read  384  —In 
No.  50,  2d  col  for  James  M'Closkey  read  John  M'Closkey. 
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,  g  Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
galne,  and  all  the  impression  already  printed  having  been 
soil  a  second  Edition  will  shortly  be  published.  Gentle- 
mei  who  wish  for  copies  will  have  the  goodness  to  leave 
theilnames  with  the  Secretary,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it 
is  dkirablc  to  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  dis- 
pose of. 
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Londonderry, 
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The  cares  of  the  N.  W.  Society  have  been 
hitherto  principally  directed  to  farming  af- 
fairs, and  the  Magazine  which  details  the 
projects  and  proceedings  of  that  body,  has 
men  chiefly  occupied  with  the  various  opera 
tions  of  the  husbandman.  At  the  com 
menceinent  of  a  new  volume,  a  retrospect  to 
that  which  is  ended,  may  serve  to  inform  the 
public  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  this  work. 

We  have  further  endeavoured,  from  time 
to  time,  to  bring  forward  useful  information, 
on  the  various  plants  which  are  cultivated  as 
green  crops,  and  which  in  modern  husbandry, 
are  justly  regarded  of  so  much  importance. — 
Among  these  the  potato  in  this  country  holds 
a  conspicuous  place;  accordingly  the  nume- 
rous articles  on  that  subject,  selected  from 
different  authors  for  our  paper,  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  read  with  advantage.    Clover  and 
turnips,  which  only  for  a  short  time  back 
have  been  much  in  use  among  our  farmers, 
and    of   which  they    were,  comparatively 
speaking,  ignorant,  have  been  treated  of; 
some  very  necessary  knowledge  on  these  to- 
pics by  practical  men,  will  be  found  in  our 
pages.    The  series  of  original  papers,  en- 
tided  Extracts  from  a  Farmer's  Note-book, 
appear  well  calculated  to  answer  the  intention 
of  the  intelligent  writer,  who  conveys  the  re- 
'  suits  of  his  own  practice  and  experience,  in  a 
deal  and  satisfactory  manner.    Rape  and 
vetches,  and  mangel  wurzel,  also  have  been 
noticed  in  several  papers. 

With  respect  to  white  crops,  peculiar  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  flax.  What  degree  of 
improvement  has  been  effected  by  the  new  me- 
thod, of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  there 
has  been  scarcely  sufficient  time  to  ascertain. 
Certain  it  is,  that  several  parcels  have  been 
sold  in  Den  y,  this  season,  equal  to  any  which 
Holland  can  produce — and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seed  has  been  saved  by  several 
fanners  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  pre- 
miums by  the  Linen  Board,  for  the  best  spe- 
cimens will,  it  may  be  expected,  produce  a 
niueh  more  marketable  article;  had  they  been 
earlier  announced,  it  is  probable  their  effect 
would  have  been  more  powerful. 


The  other  subjects  which  occupy  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  2d  volume,  are  the 
Dairy,  the  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Planting  Fruit 
Trees,  Domestic  Economy,  and  what  to  far- 
mers is  of  immense  importance,  the  various 
kinds  of  Manures.  On  this  last  subject  the 
account  of  General  Beatson's  improvements 
by  the  burning  of  clay,  and  the  articles  on  s#- 
line  manures  are  considered  to  convey  valuable 
information. 

Other  topics,  as  arts,  manufactures,  and  fish- 
eries, have  also  been  occasionally  adverted  to, 
but  agriculture  has  been  made  the  primary  ob- 
ject. Agriculture  alone  presents  a  wide  field 
for  the  talents  not  of  one  man,  but  of  many  ; 
and  considpring  how  far  we  must  advance  be- 
fore we  become  adepts  even  in  this  one  branch, 
perhaps  it  is  prudent  not  to  dissipate  our 
efforts  over  a  greater  extent  than  can  well  be 
managed. 

We  did  expect  that  more  effectual  coope- 
ration w  uld  have  been  given  by  rountry 
gentleme)  in  rendering  our  publication  borhv, 
ffiore'We&t  and  more  respectable.  Arrd  i  <  hi 
supposing  them  to  be  more  accomplished  fai- 
mers  than  they  are,  possibly  the  act  of  ar- 
ranging their  thoughts  for  the  public  eve 
might  be  found  useful,  not  only  to  the  in- 
structed but  to  the  instructors.  The  matters 
circulated  in  the  Magazine  if  erroneous  should 
be  exposed  to  merited  censure,  and  the  evil 
consequences  prevented.  If  on  the  other 
hand  any  thing  right  or  profitable  is  advanced, 
the  instruction  so  given  would  have  tenfold 
effect,  when  sanctioned  by  names  whose  pro- 
per place  is  at  the  head  of  every  good  and 
patriotic  undertaking.  W'e  therefore,  with 
great  deference,  propose  to  such  gentlemen  as 
have  the  prosperity  of  the  N.  W.  District, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Society  at  heart,  that 
they  transmit  their  thoughts  on  rural  affairs, 
accounts  of  successful  or  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments, hints  for  improvement,  extracts  from 
writers  of  merit  on  agriculture,  with  remarks, 
and  such  facts  or  speculations  as  may  occur 
in  reading  or  conversation,  likely  to  throw 
light  on  agriculture,-  or  any  of  the  arts  which 
claim  the  attention  of  the  N.  W.  Society.— 
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On  Employing  Cottagers  in  Spinning. 


The  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Britain  do  not 
disdain  to  make  use  of  the  press  in  seeking 
for  information,  or  in  diffusing  it  for  the  ge- 
neral good — the  people  of  Down  and  An- 
trim, who  started  later  in  this  way,  are  likely 
to  outstrip  us,  *f  not  indeed  that  we  envy 
them,  but  rather  feel  surprised" — their  nume- 
rous periodicals  are  almost  all  respectable — 
the  Ulster  Farmer  is  ably  supported.  Behind 
our  neighbours  in  the  north  east,  as  we  are, 
in  the  csreer  of  improvement,  let  us  bestir 
ourselves  and  make  vigorous  use  of  all  the 
means  in  our  power,  and  among  the  rest,  of 
the  press,  for  should  we  still  continue  to  lose 
ground,  after  displaying  such  apparent  zeal 
and  energy,  it  would  be  infinitely  ridiculous. 


ON  EMPLOYING  COTTAGERS  IN  SPINNING. 

(  From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.) 
Sir, 

In  the  long  and  melancholy  catalogue 
which  of  late,  has  been  given  of  those  dis- 
tresses which  peculiarly  affect  rural  occupa- 
tions, I  have  in  vain  sought  for  the  enumera- 
tion of  one,  which  though  certainly  of  minor 
importance,  yet,  as  it  is  of  recent  date,  is  pecu- 
liar in  its  cause,  and  is  felt  in  its  effects,  in 
every  cottage,  it  may  not  be  undeserving  of 
being  recorded  in  your  journal.    This  is  the 
more  desirable,  because  I  do  not  find  that  a 
circumstance  which  may  possibly  lead  to  a 
change  even  in  the  moral  condition  of  the 
poor,  has  yet  been  noticed  in  any  publication 
whatever.    In  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Cambridge,  and  Essex,  it  will  be  guessed 
t'lat  I  allude  to  the  spinning  of  wool,  for  the 
supply  of  our  eastern  manufactories.  To 
those  who  take  their  station  in  the  higher 
walks,  and  who  knew  but  little  of 

"  The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,'* 

this  great  and  important  change  may  have 
patigd  by  unnoticed;  they  will  seethe  vil- 
tagei  with  her  children  in  their  field  labours  ; 
they  still  find  the  poor  widow  at  the  com- 
mon'* gate,  but  they  have  not  observed  that 
she  is  divested  of  her  ancient  accompaniment, 
the  distaff;  nor  is  the  privation  of  that, 
which  found  to  all  these  a  domestic  employ- 
ment, when  that  of  the  fields  was  finished, 
ur  suspended  by  bad  weather,  known  beyond 


a  small  circle.    You  demand — what  is  the 
cause  of  this  failure?  Are  our  manufactories 
sunk  into  decay?  In  answer,  no,  though 
greatly  diminished,  they  still  hold  on  in  hope 
of  better  days :  but  the  privation  of  which 
the  poor  woman  reasonably  complains,  has 
3een  occasioned  by  the  inventive  faculty  of 
man.    The  art  of  drawing  from  the  sheep's 
fleece  a  continuous  length  of  thread,  was  of 
very  early  date  in  these  eastern  counties;  its 
simple  instruments  were  a  yard  of  smooth 
lazle  stick  for  a  distaff,  (or  rock,  as  it  is  here 
*  called)  a  small  wooden  spindle,  and  a  lea- 
thern trip-skin,  on  which  to  whirl  the  *pindle. 
In  what  estimation  this  sort  of  work  was  held 
in  primaeval  ages,  we  may  conclude  from  the 
eulogy  upon  it  in  the  writings  of  Solomon, 
and  from  other  passages  in  sacred  scripture : 
it  was  valuable  for  being  not  only  a  sedentary, 
but  an  ambulatory  employment ;  lor  the  good 
woman,  whose  errand  was  from  the  squire  to 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  lost  no  time  onlier 
way,  tripping  her  spindle,  and  perhaps,  sing- 
ing as  she  passed  along.    Nor  is  this  custom 
confined  to  Great  Britain  alone:  Mr.l'Evcque, 
in  his  "  Portuguese  costume, 99  introduces  a 
peasant,  of  the  province  of  Minho,  going  to 
and  returning  from  market,  and  thus  de- 
scribes her : — Une  quenouille  chargee  de filasse, 
pend  a  son  cote ;  car  let  heures  quelle  doit  pass- 
er sur  la  place  du  marche  en  attendant  les 
achetcurs  ne  seront  pas  pour  elle  des  heures 
d*  oisivete  et  sortant  de  la  ville  V  econome  viU 
lageoise  regagnera  son  hameau  en  continuant 
de  filer  w  quenouille  pour  charmer  les  ennuis' 
du  chemi?i.f" 

The  manifest  advantages  of  such  an  employ- 
ment are  these — that  it  fills  up  what  may  be 
called  the  odds  and  ends  of  time,  and  can 
be  taken  up  or  laid  aside  with  scarce  a  mo-  ! 
ment's   preparation,  when  more  profitable  I 
work  is  not  to  be  done:  that  the  lightgiven  out 
by  the  embers  on  the  hearth  is  sufficient  for  j 
the  evening's  work,  and  also,  that  by  furnish-  1 
ing  employment  for  the  children  of  the  cot- 
tage, not  only  are  habits  of  industry  imparted,  i 

•  In  Norfolk. 

.y.  ••  •  1 

f  "  A  distaff  filled  with  flax  hangs  at  her  side,  for  she  j 
will  not  waste  inidli-netss  the  time  she  must  pass  in  the  mar- 
ket wliile  waiting  ibr  customers  ;  on  quitting  the  town,  *he 
turns  to  her  cottage,  spinning   as  she  goei  along  lo  bo- 
guilu  the  tcdiouaifcss  of  the  way." 
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but  a  disposition  to  an  idle,  rambling,  and  of- 
tentimes a  predatory  kind  of  life  is  repressed. 
But  some  will  say,  "  nothing  is  earned  by 
spinning;  what  is  sixpence  a  day?"  I  own 
it  is  but  little,  yef,  in  a  family  where  three  or 
four  girls  or  boys  can  add  the  fruits  of  their 
labour»to  that  of  their  mother,  the  good  ef- 
fects will  be  felt.  The  payment  for  this  kind 
of  labour,  it  is  acknowledged,  varies  consi- 
derably with  the  fluctuations  of  trade ;  yet  it 
may  surprise  some  of  your  readers,  Mr.  Editor, 
to  be  informed,  that  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
prior  to  the  late  important  change,  not  less 
than  one  thousand  guineas  were  every  week 
carried  out  of  the  capital  of  Norfolk  into  that 
country,  besides  what  was  drawn  from  other 
of  its  towns,  entirely  for  the  payment  of  spin- 
ning wages ;  and  in  Suffolk,  most  probably 
more  was  disbursed.  In  a  comparatively 
small  and  confined  degree,  this  want  of  spin- 
ning work  has  been  succeeded  by  the  platting 
of  straw  for  the  manufacture  of  hats  ;  but  as 
this  depends  upon  the  light  humour  of  fashion, 
much  cannot  be  expected  from  it.  Some 
traces  of  spinning,  by  means  of  the  wheel, 
for  the  use  of  some  of  the  more  curious  fa- 
brics, yet  remain  ;  but  the  ingenuity  of  man, 
never  at  rest  till  it  arrives  at  the  highest  step 
of  perfection,  after  having  compelled  wheels 
and  rollers  to  produce  a  thread  of  worsted 
yarn  applicable  to  general  purposes,  and  at 
least  equal  in  quality  to  that  which  the  finger 
alone  had  been  supposed  capable  of  producing, 
this  same  faculty  is  now  endeavouring  to  rival, 
and  even  to  excel,  the  most  exquisite  and  de- 
licate productions  of  the  spinning  wheel  or 
distaff.  Having  already  far  exceeded  all  ex- 
pectation, this  last  stretch  of  the  inventive 
powers  will  probably  for  ever  decide  the  fate 
both  of  the  ancient  distaff  and  the  innovating 
wheel ;  and  these  will  hang  up  in  the  roofs 
of  our  cottages,  and  small  farm-houses,  just 
to  remind  us  that  such  things  once  were  in 
use.  Q, 


jyaul>ento?i—-was  a  man  very  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  Natural  History.  It  was  by 
him  that  Merino  sheep  were  introBuced  into 
France,  in  order  that  they  might  not  require 
the  fine  wool  of  Spain.  He  was  the  author 
of  an  excellent  treatise  on  sheep,  which  was 
printed  by  the  government  for  the  author's 


benefit*  The  decree  which  was  passed  by 
the  National  Convention  to  this  effect  bears 
the  following  honorable  testimony  to  his  me- 
rit : — "  Impoverished  even  by  the  meani 
which  he  has  used  to  enrich  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, reduced  by  the  revolution  to  a  small 
income,  Daubenton  himself  cannot  afford  the 
expense  of  a  new  impression  of  his  work ;  but 
the  interest  of  agriculture  calls  for  it,  and  jus- 
tice demands  that  it  be  turned  to  the  profit 
of  the  author.  It  is  worthy  of  a  nation,  who 
renders  its  protection  to  men  of  useful  science, 
to  enable  them  to  receive  the  recompense  of 
their  labours  through  the  channels  of  those 
labours  themselves*"  The  work  is  entitled 
f*  Instructions  for  Shepherds  and  Proprietors 
of  Flocks."  Some  extracts  from  it  were 
published  by  the  Dublin  Society,  in  the  first 
vol.  of  their  transactions.  It  is  written  in 
question  and  answer,  for  the  instruction  of 
shepherds.  The  intention  of  M.  Daubenton 
being  that  the  work  should  be  distributed  to 
the  country  schoolmasters  of  the  sheep  coun- 
tries, to  be  read  by  their  pupils,  by  which 
means  the  peasant  would  be  instructed  in  the 
business  of  a  shepherd  from  his  early  days, 
and  a  lasting  impression  made  on  his  mind, 
as  people  seldom  forget  what  they  read  at 
school. 

A  question  has  often  been  started,  what 
quantity  of  food,  either  green  or  dry,  is  ne- 
cessary for  sheep.  It  is  important  that  this 
question  should  be  resolved,  because  other- 
wise the  farmer  would  be  unable  to  ascertain 
the  proper  quantity  of  stock  to  keep.  The 
ideas  of  Daubenton  are  as  follows — «  I  con- 
fined (says  he)  two  sheep  in  a  small  space, 
about  twenty  inches  high.  By  way  of  expe- 
riment I  caused  the  sheep  to  be  fed,  during 
eight  days,  solely  upon  grass  newly  cut,  and 
weighed  before  placed  in  their  rack.  Care 
was  taken  to  pick  up  and  place  in  it  back 
again,  all  that  the  sheep  let  fall,  and  to  weigh 
that  which  they  could  not  eat,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  too  tough,  or  because  it  posses- 
sed some  bad  quality.  From  this  trial  fre- 
quently repeated,  it  appeared  that  a  sheep  of 
the  middle  stature  eats  about  eight  pounds  of 
grass  in  a  day.  The  same  experiments,  con- 
ducted with  the  same  preciseness,  in  regard 
to  hay  or  straw  have  proved,  that  a  sheep  of 
middling  height  likewise  eats  daily  two 
pounds  of  hay,  or     pounds  of  straw. 
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London  Society  Premiums — Cauliflowers. 


In  order  to  ascertain  how  many  pounds  of 
o-rass  go  to  one  pound  of  hay,  I  caused  the 
grass  to  be  weighed  as  soon  as  cut ;  it  was 
then  spread  on  cloths  exposed  to  the  sun,  so 
that  none  might  be  lost  though  at  the  same 
time  well  dried.  Being  thus  converted  into 
hay,  I  found  its  weight  reduced  to  £th:  eight 
pounds  of  grass  had  only  given  two  pounds  of 
hay. 

The  regimen  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant branches  of  veterinary  medicine.  This 
science  is  only  to  be  established  by  well  found- 
ed experience,  with  observations  and  expe- 
rience frequently  repeated  on  these  animals. 
An  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  in  their 
natural  state,  is  necessary  before  attempting 
to  cure  their  diseases. 


LONDON  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  following  Premiums  have  been  ad- 
judged, viz. — in  Agriculture,  to  Philip  Hurd, 
Esq.  for  raising  oaks  for  timber,  the  large 
gold  medal ;  Henry  Blyth,  Esq.  for  embank- 
ing 253  acres  of  marsh  land  from  the  sea  ; 
Messrs.  Cowley  and  Staines,  for  cultivating 
1 2  acres  of  poppies,  and  obtaining  therefrom 
196lb.  of  opium,  30  guineas.  This  opium 
was  sold  for  2s.  per  pound  more  than  any  of 
foreign  growth  which  had  been  brought  into 
the  market. 

In  Chemistry. — To  Mr.  R.W.Dickson,  for 
a  machine  for  clearing  beer  while  in  fermen- 
tation, the  large  Silver  Medal;  to  Mr.  G. 
Chapman  for  a  mode  of  consuming  the  smoke 
of  steam-engine  boilers,  the  large  Silver  Me- 
dal. In  Manufactures,  one  department  has 
been  especially  encouraged  by  the  Society,  and 
with  success.  The  making  of  straw  bonnets  of 
English  grass,  in  imitation  of  Leghorn  ones. 
No  less  than  16  rewards  were  given  to  indivi- 
duals, for  specimens  of  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture. In  the  Polite  Arts  and  in  Mechanics, 
a  variety  of  competitors  appeared,  and  a  num- 
ber of  rewards  were  distributed. 

On  the  Management  of  Cauliflower  Plants. 

To  produce  a  good  supply  during  winter. 
(BY  MR.  G.  COCKBURN.) 

I  sow  the  seeds  of  the  early  cauliflowerin 
a  south  border,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and 


as  soon  as  the  plants  come  up,  I  thin  them  out 
to  12  or  14  inches  apart,  where  I  suffer  them 
to  remain,  keeping  them  clean  and  watering 
them  occasionally,  till  about  the  middle  of 
November,  by  which  time  they  all  produce 
heads  from  ten  to  thirty  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. As  they  are  not  hardy  enough  to  bear 
more  than  three  to  four  degrees  of  frost,  I 
remove  them  at  that  time  into  a  shed  which 
will  keep  out  ten  degrees  of  frost,  taking  care 
to  retain  as  much  mould  about  their  roots  as 
possible,  and  to  remove  all  their  decayed 
leaves.  In  the  shed  they  are  planted  in 
mould,  keeping  a  space  of  about  an  inch  be- 
tween each  head.  In  this  state  they  are  fre- 
quently looked  over  with  care,  their  dead 
leaves  removed,  and  those  heads  cut  for  pre- 
sent use  which  shew  any  disposition  to  decay. 
When  severe  frost  occurs  the  plants  are  cover- 
ed with  dry  short  hay.  By  this  management 
I  have  been  able  to  send  three  dishes  of  cau- 
liflowers to  the  table,  every  week  during  the 
autumn  and  winter,  until  February. 

Another  method  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
James  Drummond.  My  pits,  says  he,  are 
mostly  made  in  a  south  and  east  border,  in  an 
in  closure  which  I  have  for  hot  beds,  the  fen- 
ces of  which  afford  good  shelter  from  the  cold 
quarters.  To  form  the  pits  I  make  the 
groundaslevelas  lean,  and  as  firm  as  possible, 
by  beating  thesoil  when  wet  with  a  spade.  The 
depth  of  the  pit  is  according  to  the  description 
of  plants  to  be  kept  in  them.  Nine  inches  is 
sufficient  lor  cauliflower  plants,  and  for  these 
care  must  be  taken  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
proper  soil  is  left,  or  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  in  which  they  are  to  be  pricked  out. — 
Each  pit  of  the  above  dimensions  holds  about 
400  cauliflower  plants.  For  plants  in  pots 
the  depth  of  the  pits  must  be  proportioned  to 
the  height  of  the  plants.  The  frames  for  co- 
vering these  pits  are  twelve  feet  in  length  by 
six  in  breadth ;  I  prefer  them  of  that  to  a 
larger  size,  being  easily  removed.  The  tim- 
bers to  form  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  frames 
are  required  to  be  about  three  inches  square, 
and  quite  straight.  These  when  joined  to- 
gether are  placed  on  a  level  floor,  and  slips 
of  timber,  two  inches  in  breadth  and  one  in 
thickness,  are  nailed  lengthwise  on  them  at 
intervals  of  nine  inches.  When  the  timber- 
work  is   finished,  the    straw   is  fastened 
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on  in  layers  in  the  manner  of  thatch, 
and  tied  to  the  bars  by  rope-yarn. 
— The  straw  used,  is  what  is  called  in  this 
country  reed  ;  it  is  prepared  by  taking  the 
wheat  in  handfuls  out  of  the  sheaf,  and  beat- 
ing it  against  a  door,  firmly  fixed  on  edge; 
by  this  method  of  threshing,  the  straw  is  very 
little  bruised.  The  frames  are  always  kept 
under  shelter  in  summer,  being  perfectly 
dried  before  they  are  put  up,  and  with  pro- 
per care  will  last  for  several  years.  When 
the  plants  are  put  into  the  pits  the  frames  are 
]aid  over  them.  My  method  of  giving  air,  is 
placing  in  the  ground  near  the  centra  of  each 
pit,  a  forked  stick  about  four  feet  or  more  in 
length,  strong  enough  to  support  the  frames, 
when  raised  like  the  lid  of  a  box  to  a  suffi- 
cient height,  and  they  remain  in  that  position 
night  and  day,  unless  when  actual  freezing 
takes  place,  or  when  frost  is  expected  in  the 

night.    I  am  far  from  thinking  that  these 
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straw  frames  will  bear  a  comparison  with  glass 
for  neatness  of  appearance;  but  they  have 
other  advantages  besides  their  cheapness— 
when  they  are  raised,  the  plants  in  the  pits 
have  the  full  advantage  of  air  and  sun,  and 
are  but  little  exposed  to  wet,  the  rain  being 
mostly  thrown  off  on  the  backs  of  the  frames, 
and  when  they  are  shut  down  frost  cannot 
easily  penetrate  through  them.  It  is  well 
known  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  mats,  and 
other  sorts  of  coverings  ovei  glass  in  severe 
weather,  the  removing  of  which,  to  give  air 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  replacing  at 
night,  is  attended  with  much  trouble;  where- 
as the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  straw 
frames  is  but  the  work  of  a  moment.  I  had 
many  geraniums  and  other  tender  plants 
which  I  could  not  find  room  for  in  the  glass- 
houses. By  way  of  experiment  I  placed  them 
in  these  pits,  and  although  from  the  unusual 
severity  of  the  winter,  I  was  obliged  to  keep 
down  the  frames  night  and  day  for  a  fortnight 
together,  and  cover  them  with  additional 
straw  to  exclude  the  severe  frost — the  only 
plants  that  suffered  were  a  few  ©f  the  downy 
leaved  geraniums,  and  even  those  on  being 
planted  afterwards  in  the  ground,  shot  out  vi- 
gorously in  the  spring  at  every  joint.  I  have 
often  tried  to  keep  geraniums-  in  hot-bed 
frames  through  the  whole  winter,  but  could 
never  succeed  if  the  weather  was  severe. — 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 


For  the  following  excellent  observations  we 
are  indebted  to  that  most  respectable  paper 
the  Northern  Whig: — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  Jfhig. 

SiR^-The  present  situation  of  Ireland  pre- 
sents to  the  observer  one  cf  those  remarkable 
epochs  in  the  history  of  nations  and  revolu- 
tion of  events,  that  can  only  occur  to  the 
same  country  at  periods  of  time  very  far  re- 
moved— a  country  possessing  great  natural 
advantages,  after  a  long  continuance  of  dark- 
ness, distraction,  and  misery,  at  once  burst- 
ing into  importance,  arresting  the  most  pe- 
culiar, and  tender  attention  of  her  more  pow- 
erful and  prosperous  sister — herself  sensible 
of  her  former  degradation,  and  ambitious  to 
advance;  her  neighbours  interested  in  her 
welfare,  and  willingly  and  zealously  usingevery 
exertion  to  better  her  condition,  by  spreading 
information,  increasing  religious  knowledge, 

and  giving  employment  to  her  people  

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  person,  according  to  his  abilities  and 
opportunity  to  help  forward  with  the  good 
work,  or  to  endeavour  to  remove  obstructions 
from  impeding  the  progress  of  those  who  are 
more  immediately  concerned.  With  this 
view,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  public,  thro' 
the  medium  of  your  useful  literary  paper, 
some  remarks  on  the  prospect  of  the  cotton 
trade  spreading  through  Ireland,  the  advan- 
tages likely  to  accrue  to  the  country  from  it, 
and  the  danger  of  combination  in  impeding 
its  progress. 

In  my  last  I  remarked,  that  the  cotton 
trade  had  been  partially  carried  on  from  Ban- 
don  to  Derry,  in  order  to  shew  our  English 
and  Scotch  neighbours  that  workmen  ready- 
instructed  were  to  be  found  over  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  country  ;  and  I  now  add  that  from 
Bandon  to  Dundalk,  there  are  no  less  thai* 
14  towns,  situated  in  11  counties,  where  that 
description  of  cotton  goods  has  been  manu- 
factured, that  is  more  immediately  adapted 
for  the  Manchester  market.  There  is  not 
one  of  those  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which,  unappropriated  water-falls  are  not  to  be 
found,  capable  of  driving  spinning  or  bleach- 
ing machinery.  Though,  this  part  of  the 
country  was  formerly  cursed  by  combinations, 
in  all  their  frightful  consequences,  I  am  con* 
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fident,  that  the  experience  of  their  destruc- 
tive effects,  added  to  the  desire  that  is  now 
felt  bv  all  classes  of  society,  to  increase  the 
employment,  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
capital,  would  insure  the  best  reception,  the 
kindest  treatment,  and  most  ample  protection 
to  those  who  might  extend  their  business  to 
any  part  of  this  district.  In  the  counties 
of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  part  of  Derry  and 
Armagh,  the  lighter  fabrics  oi  muslin,  such 
as  are  made  in  Scotland,  have  long  been  ma- 
nufactured to  a  considerable  extent,  where 
there  are  perhaps  about  12  or  14,000  per- 
sons well  instructed  in  weaving;  and  a  better 
informed,  or  better  disposed  class  of  mecha- 
nics, perhaps  never  inhabited  any  country ; 
they,  in  fact,  unite,  the  intelligence  and  pru- 
dence of  the  Scotch  (without  their  strong  na- 
tional prejudice)  the  manly  independent  spirit 
of  the  English,  with  the  open,  kind,  grateful 
disposition  of  the  Irish.  It  is  needless  to 
add,  that  persons  carrying  on  trade  among 
such  a  people,  would  be  morally  certain  of 
being  well  and  faithfully  served. 

These  circumstances,  which  are  certainly 
stated  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  cannot  be  too 
generally,  or  too  well  known  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  as  they  will  shew  them  that 
though  the  cotton  trade  has  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  languished  to  decay,  yet  there  are 
most  ample  means  for  its  revival,  and  great 
encouragement  for  those  who  wish  to  fly 
from  the  widely  extended,  dangerous,  and  un- 
principled combination  of  the  workmen  in 
England  and  Scotland.  Moreover  I  can  as- 
sure them  that  though  delegates  from  Scotland 
paraded  through  this  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  weavers  to  join  in  their  wick- 
ed designs,  that  they  met  with  very  little  en- 
couragement. The  greatbody  of  the  weavers 
here  are  decidedly  hoslile  to  combinations, 
from  the  recollection  they  have  of  its  former 
evil  consequences.  In  fact  there  is  not  a 
man  of  any  intelligence  in  the  community, 
who  does  not  see  that  the  cause  of  the  evils 
that  long  have  afflicted,  and  still  afflict  Ireland, 
is  the  want  of  employment  which  can  only 
be  remedied  by  the  introduction  of  capital  ; 
and  capitalists  must  be  well  assured  of  the 
most  ample  protection,  before  they  will  ven- 
ture to  lay  out  their  money  in  a  strange  coun- 
try, however  fair  their  prospect  of  profit. — 


It  is  likewise  generally  felt,  that  combination 
among  workmen  is  among  the  most  dreaded 
and  destructive  enemies  of  trade,  and  that 
every  tongue,  pen,  and  hand  should  be  raised 
against  its  introduction.  The  weavers  are 
beginning  to  calculate  on  the  advantages  of 
being  employed  at  home,  in  place  of  roam- 
ing abroad,  where  they  have  been  treated  with 
both  contempt  and  cruelty ;  they  need  only  to 
be  told  that  the  increase  of  employers  will 
produce  a  competition  for  workmen,  and 
competition  will  inevitably  produce  the  high- 
est wages  that  the  markets  will  bear. 

Now,  Sir,  viewing  the  subject  in  this  man- 
ner, I  hope  I  am  not  too  sanguine  when  I  pre- 
dict that  very  few  years  will  pass,  before  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  employers  will  be  established 
in  every  manufacturing  town  in  Ireland,  ex^ 
tending  their  branches  through,  and  giving 
employment  to  people  in,  every  part  of  the 
country,  that  there  will  be  scarcely  a  water-fall 
of  suffisient  magnitude,  that  will  not  be  em- 
ployed in  driving  machinery :  that  Ireland, 
in  place  of  exporting  her  sons  and  daughters, 
the  bone  and  sinews  of  wealth,  to  fertilize  and 
enrich  other  regions,  will  become  a  great  ex- 
porter of  manufactured  goods*  the  product  of 
their  industry.  That  the  wheat,  the  bacon, 
and  butter,  that  have  now  to  be  sent  away  to 
answer  the  demands  of  our  absentee  landlords, 
will  be  consumed  at  home,  consumed  by  an 
industrious  people;  and  that  in  place  of  fac- 
tion, idleness,  and  misery,  industry,  peace, 
comfort,  and  harmony,  will  reign  from  shorer 
to  shore. 

A  Friend  to  Free  Trade. 


( From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir — A  few  days  ago,  I  met  with,  in  your 
useful  Journal,  a  letter  signed  John  M'Cahe, 
land  steward  to  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  But- 
son,  stating  some  facts  highly  discouraging 
to  the  use  of  mangel  wurzel. 

I  respect  any  thing  coming  from  the  house 
of  the  Lard  Bishop  of  Clonfert,  not  being  a 
stranger  to  the  agricultural  zeal  of  that  pre- 
late, and  having  witnessed  the  strenuous  ef- 
forts made  by  his  lordship  and  his  son,  to  re- 
claim a  description  of  ground,  with  which  so 
much  of  our  Irish  surface  is  covered  and  ste- 
rilized ;  I  mean  red  or  flow  bog. 
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I  feel  a  particular  interest  in  this  new  ac~ 
<juisition  to  our  vegetable  stock,  and  look  with 
some  exultation  at  the  rapid  progress  mangel 
wurzel  is  making-in  this  country,  when  I  con- 
sider that  our  wiser  and  graver  neighbours 
requireda  thirty'  years'  consideration,  before 
they  would  acknowledge  the  value  of  a  root 
which  Dr.  Letsoto  so  ably  and  stenuously 
pressed  upon  them  for  such  a  length  of  time. 

I  am  also  highly  interested  in  favour  of 
this  root,  from  the  channel  through  which  I 
had  received  it.  My  noble  countrywoman, 
the  Marchioness  of  Salisburi/,k  among  other 
proofs  of  her  agricultural  acuteness,  soon 
discovered  the  great  value  of  mangel  wurzel, 
and  I  believe  was  the  principal  means  of  rous- 
ing her  slow  neighbours  into  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  utility. '  Her  ladyship  was  so 
good  as  to  commuicate  to  me  all  necessary  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  and  to  supply  me 
with  seed  for  some  years. 

I  was  zealous  in  what  I  considered  her  la- 
dyship's service,  and  having  found  an  able 
coadjutor  m  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  saw  with 
much  pleasure,  the  culture  of  mangel  wurzel 
spreading  rapidly  over  Ireland. 

I  am  sensible  Mr.  M'Cabe  has  the  best 
intentions,  when  he  cautions  the  world  against 
the  use  of  mangel  wurzel  or  rather  its  leaves. 
But,  as  the  house  to  which  he  belongs  gives 
a  weight  to  every  thing  that  issues  from  it,  I 
hope  Mr.  M'Cabe  will  forgive  me  for  endea- 
vouring to  counteract  the  effect  of  his  state- 
ment, and  for  requesting  the  agricultural 
world  to  pause,  before  they  condemn  a  vege- 
table of  high  promise,  from  one  calamitous 
fact,  which  probably  may  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  assigning  a  deleterious 
quality  to  a  plant  hitherto  deemed  innocent. 

The  question  is  limited  to  the  leaves  of  the 
mangel  wurzel,  nothing  being  said  against  the 
roots,  and  it  is  a  pure  question  of  fact — no 
theory,  no  reasoning  a  priori  *  a  calamitous 
event  is  stated— no  less  than  the  sudden  death 
of  four  valuable  cows  feeding  on  mangel 
wurzel  leaves,  and  turnip  tops.  Whether  the 
catastrophe  was  occasioned  by  a  pernicious 
quality  in  the  turnip  leaf,  the  mangel  wurzel 
leaf,  or  the  mixture,  remains  to  be  determined, 
and  the  prudent  farmer  will  probably  abstain 
from  an  experiment,  to  be  decided  by  so  se- 
rious a  risque. 


Even  if  I  had  not  claimed  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  the  dissemination  of  this  new  acqui- 
sition to  our  vegetable  stock,  my  steady  and 
extensive  use  of  mangel  wurzel  leaves  for  five 
or  six  years,  would  lay  it  as  a  duty  upon  me 
to  state  such  facts  as  may  probably  prevent 
house-feeders  being  deterred  from  the  use  of 
the  pure  leaves ;  for  as  to  mixture  of  them 
with  other  vegetables,  I  never  tried  them. 

As  I  rarely  settled  at  home  (after  the  sum- 
mer) before  the  beginning  of  October,  the 
consumption  of  my  leaves  was  begun  rather 
late,  but  the  consequence  was,  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  food  in  question  pressed  on  my 
cows  through  October  was  very  great,  with- 
out exciting  in  so  many  years,  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  it  was  in  any  respect  unwhole- 
some. 

The  interest  I  took  in  mangel  wurzel  in- 
duced me  to  make  many  experiments.  The 
result  seemed  to  be  odd :  I  thought  the  leaves 
improved  the  milk  more,  while  the  effect  of 
the  root  seemed  more  perceivable  on  the  but- 
ter, but  the  melioration  of  both  was  so  de- 
cided, and  ascertained  for  years  by  so  many 
respectable  amateurs,  that  I  must  confess  my 
respect  for  Mr.  M'Cabe's  opinion,  and  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  mangel  wurzel  is  much 
weakened  by  his  assertion—"  That  his  milch 
cows  declined  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  milk,  though  plentifully  supplied  with 
leaves,"  a  position  to  which  my  uninterrupted 
experience  for  six  years,  gives  the  most  un- 
qualified contradiction. 

I  apprehend  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry 
can  give  a  very  decided  testimony  on  this 
question,  and  I  think  likewise,  he  will  not  be 
disposed  to  withhold  it.  I  paid  his  lordship 
visits  in  September  1812  and  1813,  in  the 
high  consumption  of  his  mangel  wurzel 
leaves,  and  found  him  amusing  himself  in  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  their  produce,  which 
was  immense,  and  the  quantity  his  cows  con- 
sumed prodigious,  yet  we  did  not  hear  one 
word  of  ill  effects,  and  I  know  his  lordship 
perseveres  in  their  use. 

In  October,  I  have  many  visitors,  curious 
to  see  my  florin  crops,  when  in  their  highest 
luxuriance,  and  this  year  I  expected  some 
member  of  the  Irish  Farming  Society,  de- 
puted to  inspect  the  crop  I  was  to  exhibit  as 
a  candidate  for  their  premiums. 
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Wishing  also  to  shew  off  another  favourite 
to  the  best  advantage,  I  ordered  two  cows  to 
be  fed  exclusively  on  mangel  wurzel  leaves 
and  not  to  be  suffered  on  any  account  to  leave 
their  stall,  or  to  taste  water  for  ten  days  ;  their 
milk  was  delicious,  and  admired  by  all  who 
tasted  it.  At  length  the  severe  weather  inter- 
rupted my  supply,  and  these  cows  were  sent 
to  the  same  field  with  the  others ;  but  the 
momeut  I  read  Mr.  M'Cabe's  letter,  I  went 
to  examine  them,  and  found  them  in  good 
healthy  condition;  I  ordered  them  back  to 
their  leaves  and  confinement,  undismayed  by 
his  alarming  report. 

I  conceive  this  fact  to  be  more  decisive 
than  the  calamitous  report  of  Mr.  M'Cabe ; 
for  unknown  circumstances,  as  well  as  the 
mixture,  may  have  operated  in  his  case,  while 
in  mine,  had  the  leaves  contained  any  thing 
deleterious  it  must  have  operated  in  ten  days 
while  they  were  the  exclusive  food  of  my 
cows. 

My  dairy  maid's  testimony,  too,  is  strong 
in  favour  of  the  leaves,  for  when  I  questioned 
her  on  the  subject,  she  replied  she  was  al- 
ways proud  when  she  saw  the  mangels  com- 
ing, they  so  much  improved  the  milk,  both 
in  quantity  and  quality.   I  am  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

\V.  Richardson,  D.  D. 


Account  of  Premiums  given  by  the  Linen  Board. 
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Oct.  20 — W.  Thompson,  Killca,  1st  Premium,  £2 
John  Lithgow,  Glenclermot,  2d  do.  2 
A.  Smyth  and  A.  M'Clintock,  4th  and 
5th  do. — Each  ,. —  I 

Oct.  27— First  and  second  Premiums  withheld 
for  want  of  merit. 
William   Ilntchisou,  Taughboyne,  3d 
Premium 

Itobort  Colhoun  and  Samuel  Moore, 

4th  and  5th  do. — Each   

JVbt><    — William  Osborne,  Kilh  u,  1st  premium 
Andrew  Thompson,  Allsaints,  2d  do. 
Robert  Mills,  Templemore,  3d  do. 
HeUry  M'Caj,  Allsaints,  4th  do. 
Robert  M'Elhcnuy,  Convoy,  ,0th  do. 
10'— E.  Bradin,  Tejnplemore,  1st  premium 
William  Latta,  Taughboyne,  2d  do. 
James  Boggs,  Killca,  ,'^d  do. 
Ale*.  Nobte,  W.  Thompson— Each 
17 — John  Douglas,  Glendermot, 

The  other  Premium*  withheld  for  want 
of  merit 
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*  On  the  10th  several  specimens  of  very  great  merit  ap- 
peared.   On  the  17jLh,  there  was  a  grievous  falling  olf. 


GOOD  SALT. 

A  difference  in  point  of  quality,  greater 
than  is  generally  imagined,  exists  between 
salt  recently  manufactured,  and  salt  which 
has^  undergone  depuration,  and  been  well 
drained  from  the  brine  and  bittern.  Recent 
salt  is  not  well  adapted  for  preserving  meat, 
or  the  uses  of  the  table;  it  imparts  to  meats 
a  bad  taste,  vitiates  their  colour,  and  prevents 
them  of  acquiring  that  firmness  which  is  es- 
sential to  their  preservation.  It  is  moreover 
subject  to  great  waste  during  its  conveyance 
to  any  distance,  as  it  dissolves  in  a  moist-air, 
and  runs  into  a  liquid  state.  Salt  which  is  of 
a  good  age  may  be  distinguished  from  recent 
salt,  by  a  taste  penetrating,  yet  free  from  bit- 
terness; by  the  solidity  of  its  fabric,  and  by 
its  not  meltiug  when  exposed  to  a  moist  at- 
mosphere- 
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£9"  Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gazine, and  all  the  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  will  shortly  be  published.-  Gentle- 
men who  wish  for  copies  will  have  the  goodness  to  leave 
their  names  with  the  Secretary,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it 
is  desirable  to  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  dis- 
posed of. 

tfSfF  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
r<  Mid  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Horn  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart,  in  the 
following  manner:  — 

North  West  Society. 


lit.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President* 
Londonderry. 


Priutedforthe  N.W.of  Ireland  Society  by  Moss.  H>£>ipto.n, 


V04.  HI. — No.  2.        Wednesday,  1st  Dfcbmbbr,  1824.        Price  2d. 


The  subjects  introduced  in  tbe  following 
letter  are  worthy  of  serious  consideration— r 
they  are  also  treated  in  such  a  manner  as 
must  be  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  truth*  and 
to  the  friends  of  our  common  country.  Some 
of  the  topics,  as  for  instance  that  of  the 
Agricultural  Seminary,  are  of  6uch  a  nature 
as  to  give  rise  to  various  opinions,  but  tbe  very 
intention  of  such  a  paper  as  "ours  is,  to  afford 
■an  arena  for  free  discussion.  To  what  cham- 
pion the  palm  of  victory  may  be  awarded,  is 
*>f  small  importance,  if  only  some  sparks  of 
truth  be  struck  out.  We  are  happy  to  hear 
of  the  meritorious  doings  of  Sir  James  Galr 
braith — such  lights  should  not  be  hidden  un- 
ber  a  bushel — they  should  be  held  up  to  the 
general  view,  so  that  their  beneficial  influence 
may  be  diffused  over  the  whole  surrounding 
country. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  North  West  Magazine 
Sir — If  you  think  the  following  subject 
worth  a  place  in  your  Magazine,  I  beg  you 
will  give  it  .publicity  : — 

It  mast  be  highly  gratifying  to  the  philo- 
sophic mind,  to  observe  the  dawning  rays  of 
improvement  that  are  making  their  appear 
ance  in  Ireland — I  trust  that  perseverance 
will  increase  the  patriotic  spirit,  and  rouse  to 
•exertion  the  dormant  sense  of  tbe  Irish  far- 
mer to  the  improvement* of  his  farm,  and 
unite  in  good  fellowship  the  hearts  of  Irish- 
men.   Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
the  chief  members  of  the  N.-.  W.  Farming 
Society,  whose  laudable  zeal  for  tbe  promo- 
tion of  industry,  and  practical  knowledge  in 
husbandry  is  making  a  slow  but  pleasing  pro- 
gress; yet  in  my  mind,  the   grand  object 
would  be  sooner  established  by  a  few  altera- 
tions in  the  .present  system,  and  a  more  vigo- 
rous attack  on  the  cause  of  the  common  evil 
—want  of  employment.    Idleness  is  the  pa- 
rent of  want,  and  want  is  the  source  of  ma- 
chination.   For  the  discussion  and  consider- 
ation of  the  Society,  I  give  my  opinion  cf 
what  appears  to  me  best  to  suit  the  local  cir- 
cumstances of  this  country.    Now,  Sir,  let 
me  take  a  view  of  the  general  state  of  Ireland, 
and  to  do  so,  I  will  assimilate  it  to  an  uncul- 


tivated farm,  badly  enclosed,  and'eongequ^nt- 
ly  in  great  need  of  draining;  then  let  me  ask, 
what  should  be  the  first  step  taken  towards 
improving  it.     The  answer  is  obvious — it 
should  be  first  enclosed  and  drained.  Pota- 
toes, at  present,  are  the  most  material  crop  in 
Ireland,  they  are  principally  the  poor  man's 
food,  and,  taken  in  a  proper  view,  generally 
the  most  profitable  crop  r  tiieir  cultivation  is 
a  .good  method  of  improving  barren  land,  and 
experience  has  convinced  me,  after  twenty 
years'  observation,  that  the  farmer  who  ex- 
perts himself  for  potatoes,  has  much  less  diffi- 
culty in  paying  his  rent  than  his  neighbour 
who  is  hss  anxious ;  it  is  a  proverb  with  the 
labourer,  "  work  for  potatoes  and  other  crops 
will  follow.*'    I  will  readily  admit  that  tur- 
nips are  a  good  crop  to  those  who  can  turn 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  but  to  the  gene- 
rality of  our  farmers,  they  would  not  be  pro- 
fitable.   What  would  a  farmer  do  with  an 
acre  of  turnips  who  occupies  only  twenty 
acres  of  land,  and  who  can  scarcely  scrape 
up  so  much  manurg  as  will  give  him  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  potatoes  for  his  o*  ri  use  / 
What  argument  can  prove,  he  should  sow 
turnips  ?    It  may  be  probable,  that  an  indi- 
vidual at  present  would  find  an  advantage  in 
a  certain  quantity  of  them,  whose  land  is  in' 
a  prepared  state,  and  who  may  have  a  stock 
of  cattle  to  feed,  and  to  make  manure  for 
them ;  but  our  farmers  are  generally  poor, 
and  very  often  obliged  to  drive  to  market  the 
very  provisions  they  should  keep  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  their  famiHes  ;  and  probably  the 
one-half  of  their  stock  of  cattle  in  a  very  un- 
prepared state  for  sale,  to  make  money  for 
the  payment  of  their  rents.    In  this  case 
what  good  would  an  acre  of  turnips  do  such 
people  ? — they  could  not  wait  to  fatten  their 
cows.    It  is  true,  an  acre  of  potatoes  would 
be  a  surer  article  to  make  money  of;  but  if 
there  were  as  many  cart  loads  of  turnips  in 
our  markets  for  sale  as  there  are  of  potatoes, 
what  would  be  their  value  ?    The  case  is  not 
here  as  in  either  England  or  Scotland — a 
farmer  there  is  not  obliged  to  send  to  market 
the  only  article  he  has  for  sale,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  demand  for  it ;  he  has  dif- 
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ferent  articles  to  make  money  of— his  farm  is 
large,  he  is,  therefore,  able  to  keep  stock ;  it 
affords  him  more  than  he  can  consume  in  his, 
family,  and  at  any  rent-term,  he  can  send  to! 
market  the  article  most  in  demand  j  be  can 
keep  his  cows  or  his  sheep  until  they  are  fat, 
and  when  he  has  either  ready  for  market,  he 
gets  a  good  price,  by  reason  of  the  great  con- 
sumption in  England  and  Scotland  for  flesh- 
meat.  If  our  markets  were  ea  well  stored 
with  flesh  meat,  it  would  become  a  mere  drug 
for  want  of  purchasers.  Potatoes,  and  not 
fleshmeat,  are  the  food  of  the  Irish  poor,  and 
will  always  remain  so  as  long  at  land  pro- 
prietors let  their  lands  in  the  ^rnall  divisions 
they  do.  The  very  people  thatnow  occupy  from 
four  to  twelve  acres  of  land,  would  he  better 
as  day  labourers  on  an  extensive  farm.  If 
the  premiums  that  are  given  for  turnips,  clo- 
ver, ploughing  matches,  and  show  of  cattle, 
were*  shared  with  fencing,  draining,  liming, 
and  growing  potatoes,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
it  would  produce  a  gratifying  effect,  and 
draw  members  to  the  Society.  Clover,  un- 
doubtedly, is  of  first  rate  importance,  if  the 
land  be  well  prepared  by  fencing  and  drain- 
ing. , 

To  add  members  to  the  Society,  I  would 
recommend  a  meeting  in  each  parish,  where 
none  but  the  practical  farmers  should  attend 
to  discuss,  in  their  own  homely  way,  necessary 
subjects,  and  make  their  free,  undaunted  ob- 
servations, and  their  opinions  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Branch  Meetings,  to  be  decided  on. 
There  is  many  a  farmer,  who  is  conscious  of 
his  own  inability  in  public  speaking,  or  even 
expressing  his  meaning  in  a  manner  to  please 
the  ear  of  learned  gentlemen,  and  for  this 
reason  will  net  become  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety, because  he  cannot  urge  his  reasons  by 
argument  in  presence  of  those  whom  he  is 
ashamed  to  contradict :  I  know  that  many  an 
honest,  plain,  and  yet  experienced  farmer 
would  attend  such  a  meeting,  who  would  be 
ashamed  to  assemble  with,  or  even  speak  in 
presence  of  gentlemen. 

If  landlords  would  practise  what  has  been 
done  by  Sir  James  Galbraith,  on  his  Castle- 
fin  estate  this  year,  where  many  acres  of  va- 
luable land  were  greatly  exposed  to  the  floods 
of  the  river  Finn,  they  would  soon  be  con- 
vinced of  much  real  good  arising  therefrom  to 


themselves  and  their  tenants.  That  gentle- 
man drained  and  embanked  (I  dare  say)  two 
hundred  acra»,  employed  a  proper  person  to 
execute  the  work,  and  to  keep  an  accurate 
aceoant  of  the  expenditure;  and  then  laid  on 
aach  tenant  according  to  the  portion  of  land 
he  held,  a  share  of  the  expense,  to  be  paid 
yearly ;  and  although  the  labour  was  perform- 
ed by  the  occupiers  of  the  land,  they  received 
weekly  wages  for  themselves,  their  sous,  and 
their  servants.  All  landlords,  where  their  te- 
nants have  improvable  land,  and  are  not  in 
circumstances  to  improve  it  themselves, 
should  follow  the  example. 

Our  absentee  landlords  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, the  cause  of  our  evils.  Would  to  God 
that  our  country  were  the  exclusive  property 
of  Irishmen,  and  that  they  would  stay  at 
home,  and  asiist  the  talents  and  the  worth  of 
those  we  have,  employ  their  wealth  in  es- 
tablishing commerce,  trade,  and  manufactures, 
and  watch,  with  fatherly  eyes,  the  wants  and 
the  prosperity  of  their  countrymen  !  Ireland 
would  soon  vie  with  the  sister  kingdom. — 
Look  at  the  manufactories  and  the  public 
works  that  are  carried  on  in  England  and 
Scotland,  how  they  are  employed — then  turn 
your  view  to  Ireland,  how  miserable  the  con- 
trast—a aet  of  idle,  half-starved,  miserable 
beings  ;  wme  claiming  the  name  of  farmers, 
actually  not  able  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear,  as  a 
day  labourer  does  in  either  England  or  Scot- 
land, all  for  want  of  manufactories  and  trad  es 
to  employ  those  who  loiter,  and  spend  the  one 
half  of  their  time  and  that  of  their  families  on 
a  few  acres  of  land,  insufficient  to  produce 
sufficient  food  for  them. 

I  do  admire  the  patriotic  zeal  evinced  by 
Mr.  Sinclair,  at  the  last  October  Meeting 
of  the  Society  in  Derry,  nor  can  I  less  ap- 
plaud the  congenial  mind  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Society,  but  I  am  doubtful,  that 
the  Seujinp.ry  that  is  about  to  be  established 
at  Grocers'  Hall,  will  .not,  in  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  (without  more  operative  mea- 
sures,) be  productive  of  so  much  good  as  is 
anticipated  from  it ;  yet  I  trust,  that  the 
same  spirit  which  prompted  those  gentlemen 
to  subscribe  to  it,  will  prompt  them  to  sub- 
scribe shares  of  j£\0O0  each  (or  more)  to  es- 
tablish manufactories  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Ireland  abounds  with  mines  of  difiereut  sorts 
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—will  they  raise  a  fund  to  commence  working 
them  ?  I  hope  they  will  not  leave  it  to  Eng- 
lishmen, to  come  to  our  v«ry  doors,  and  carry 
away  what  would  enrich  us.  The  county  of 
Donegal  abounds  with  lead  mines,  and  I 
know  that  a  company  of  Englishmen  have 
expended  a  considerable  sum  in  examining  on 
the  Marquis  of  Conyngham's  estate,  in  Boy- 
lagli,  a  lead  mine,  and  I  understand  they  have 
made  (or  do  intend  to  make)  proposals  to  the 
Marquis  for  it.  How  Would  mines  and  ma- 
nufactories wrought  by  our  own  people  en- 
rich us  1  Let  us,  when  we  think  it  necessary 
to  establish  Seminaries,  prepare  employment 
for  those  we  mean  to  instruct.  Suppose  we 
have  engineers,  agriculturalists,  botanists,  ar- 
tists, &c.  all  ready  for  employment,  where  are 
they  to  find  it — now  would  be  the  season  to 
think  of  that,  and  keep  at  home  our  *  Paddy 
Hutchison." 

Let  us  immediately  set  about  to  establish 
manufactories,  and  we  will  soon  see  the  half- 
starved  wretches,  who  now  spend  the  one  half 
of  their  time  idly,  the  other  half  in  working 
a  few  acres  of  land,  leave  their  abodes  of  mi- 
sery and  approach  to  the  seats  of  industry. 
Then  our  farms  may  be  enlarged,  and  those 
very  people  wiil  come  to  our  markets  and  pur- 
chase, with  ready  money,  the  necessaries 
they  could  never  before  enjoy.  Money  will 
become  plenty,  Ireland  will  prosper,  and  con- 
tentment, with  all  her  blessings,  will  cheer 
and  animate  us. — I  am  Sir,  &c. 

A.  D. 


RAIL-WAYS. 

Mr.  Sandars,  of  Liverpool,  has  published 
a  letter  on  this  subject,  addressed  te  the  mem- 
*.>ers  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  merchants  and 
others  interested  in  the  trade  between  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool.  As  the  public  atten- 
tention  in  this  part  of  the  world  has  been  a 
good  deal  excited  relative  to  this  subject,  a 
few  extracts  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  writer  commences  in  the  following 
terms : — "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — At  a 
period  when  the  profits  of  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  are  almost  entirely  depen- 
dant on  economy,  the  enormous  charge  for 
the  freight  of  goods  between  this  port  and 
Manchester  is  become  quite  insufferable,  and 


its  reduction  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  I  da 
not  deem  any  apology  necessary  for  drawing 
your  attention  to  the  subject  " 

The  point  which  the  writer  wishes  to  ad 
vocate  is  the  expediency  of  supporting  a  rail 
way  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester.— 
With  this  view  he  goes  on  to  shew  the  me- 
thods by  which  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  ex- 
acts 5s.  2d.  per  ton  on  all  goods  that  are  na- 
vigated on  his  line,  although  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  legislature  never  intended  that 
ho  should  haye  more  than  2s.  6d. — By  mono- 
polizing the  land  and  warehouses  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  the  trustees  of  the  Duke, 
are,  it  seems,  enabled  to  impose  very  severe 
exactions,  which  under  present  circumstances 
the  public  cannot  well  resist.  At  the  present 
moment  they  charge  5s.  per  ton  freight  on 
grain,  while  bye-carriers  in  abundance  would 
be  found  to  contract  at  2s. — But  if  a  bye- 
carrier  arrive,  the  owner  of  the  goods  who 
thought  to  save  a  few  shillings  a  ton,  finds 
that  he  has  not  only  to  pay  the  2s.  but  also 
the  5s. — for,  say  the  Trustees,  what  w  ill  you 
do  with  the  goods  ?  ours  are  the  only  ware- 
houses, and  your  goods  shall  not  be  landed 
without  paying  as  much  as  if  we  had  carried 
them  ourselves.  Pay  us  the  5s.  and  your 
goods  shall  be  received  and  forwarded. 

From  a  statement  given  by  this  writer,  H 
appears  that  at  present  the  freight  for  heavy 
goods  is  12s.  6d.  per  ton,  and  for  light  15s. 
— that  in  1810,  freights  were  nearly  three 
times  what  they?  were  in  1795.  It  is  com- 
puted that  nearly  1000  tons  of  goods  pass 
daily  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool;  but 
call  it  600  only,  and  reckon*  the  average 
freight  at  14s.  the  daily  amount  will  be  j£420, 
so  that  j£210  per  day  is  paid  in  addition  to 
what  was  paid  in  1795,  or  the  enormous  sura 
of  £65,520  per  annum  !  This  immense  re- 
venue is  raised  from  the  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers, and  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
enrich  a  few  individuals,  originally  forty  in 
number,  who  are  daily  violating  acts  of  Par- 
liament. 

The  onlr  remedy  the  public  has  left  is  to 
go  before  Parliament,  and  ask  for  permission 
to  establish  a  new  line  of  conveyance.  The 
necessity  of  this  is  made  to  appear,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  extravagant  charges  of  the 
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canal  companies,  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
present  means  of  conveyance  are  inadequate. 

We  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  letter 
which  will  perhaps  appear  most  interesting 
to  our  readers,  viz.  where  the  writer  de- 
scribes the  intrinsic  advantages  of  a  rail-road 
over  a  canal. 

It  is  computed  that  goods  could  be  carried 
much  cheaper,  and  in  one-sixth  of  the  time. 
Canals  in  summer  are  often  short  of  water, 
and  in  winter  are  obstructed  by  frost ;  a  rail- 
way would  not  have  to  encounter  these  im- 
pediments. The  goods,  by  a  rail  way,  are 
not  exposed  to  the  risk  of  the  voyage  by  wa- 
ter, and  this  is  no  trivial  consideration. — 
Manufacturers  are  little  aware  of  the  risks 
they  run.  It  is  notorious  that  goods  coining 
down  the  canals  and  rivers  frequently  receive 
damage;  but  the  packages  are  polished  up 
in  Liverpool  previous  to  shipment,  and  pass 
inspection.  On  being  opened  in  a  foreign 
market  the  secret  is  discovered,  and  an  ave 
rage  is  the  result. 

It  is  well  known  to  commercial  men  that 
great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  getting  ves- 
sels to  convey  goods  to  Manchester.  Tim- 
ber has  frequently  been  detained  in  Liver- 
pool, on  this  account,  a  month,  and  corn  and 
other  commodities  eight  or  ten  days.  This 
is  a  serious  evil,  for  men  will  not  resort  to  a 
market  from  whence  they  have  such  difficulty 
in  getting  their  goods.  This  would  be  re- 
moved by  a  rail  way.  Vessels  are  too  expen- 
sive to  be  built  and  kept  in  repair  to  answer 
any  sudden  press  of  business,  for  they  would 
receive  more  injury  in  slack  times,  when  laid 
up  than  when  employed ;  but  a  few  hundred 
waggons  kept  under  cover,  would  at  all  times 
be  in  readiness  to  act  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  the  expense  would  be  comparatively 
trifling. 

A  rail  way  would  bring  down  the  price  of 
coals  in  Liverpool  several  shillings  per  ton 
It  would  open  all  the  collieries  on  the  line  to 
the  sea. 

The  passage  by  the  Canals  is  on  an  ave- 
rage thirty  hours,  and  the  delays  are  some- 
times such,  that  dealers  are  obliged  to  cart 
cotton  a  distance  of  thirty-six  mile?,  which 
costs  them  four  times  the  price  which  would 
be  charged  by  a  Railroad,  and  they  are  three 
times  as  long  of  getting  it  to  hand.  Land 


carriage  at  an  enormous  sacrifice  is  preferred 
for  two  reasons— sometimes  because  water- 
carriage  cannot  be  promptly  obtained,  but 
more  frequently  because  speed  and  certainty 
as  to  delivery  are  of  the  fir^t  importance* — 
Packages  for  immediate  shipment  sent  from 
Manchester,  often  pay  two  or  three  pounds 
per  ton— yet  there  are  those  whojassert  that  a 
difference  of  a  fe\t  hours  in  speed  can  be  no 
object.    The  merchants  know  better. 

A  Raid-road  will  enable  passengers  to  tra- 
vel between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  at  the 
rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour,  at  one- 
half  the  present  fare. 

As  to  the  landed  proprietors  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  will  not  be  immediately  be- 
nefited by  the  Railway  passing  upon,  or 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  their  ground,  it  will 
open  the  estate  for  the  sale  of  its  produce 
in  either  the  Liverpool  or  Manchester  mar- 
ket. Time  and  distance  are  convertible 
terms;  if  by  opening  better  roads,  and  pro- 
viding a  quicker  conveyance,  36  miles  are 
performed  in  the  same  time  that  18  were, 
every  farmer  within  that  distance  will  find 
his  condition  greatly  benefited.  The  Rail- 
way will  enable  him  to  fertilize  his  land  with 
the  lime-stone  of  Wales  and  Derbyshire,  at 
a  considerable  reduction  ot  price;  and  to  ob- 
tain manure  from  the  large  towns  much 
cheaper  than  at  present. 

It  is  not  likely  that  such  a  measure  will 
pass  without  opposition.  Turnpike  roads 
were  proposed  to  be  extended,  the  plan  was  ; 
opposed — nevertheless  turnpike  roads  have 
multiplied.  When  in  1765  Canals  were 
projected,  numerous  pamphlets  were  published 
to  shew  their  danger  and  impolicy.  The 
turnpike  trustees  and  the  owners  of  Pack 
horses  saw  danger,  and  they  made  the  landed 
proprietors  believe  that  canals  would  super- 
sede the  use  of  horses,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  consumption  of  hay  and  oats.  The  par- 
ties joined,  and  by  their  representation,  that 
internal  navigation  would  destroy  the  coast- 
ing trade,  and  the  nursery  for  seamen,  pre- 
vented for  a  year  or  two  several  important 
undertakings,  and  among  the  rest,  the  Kent 
and  Mersey  Navigation.  What  has  been 
the  effect  of  Canals?  they  have  increased 
trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  they  have 
increased  turnpike  roads}  they  have  increased 
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the  number  ej  horses,  and  the  growth  of  hay 
and  corn,  they  have  increased  both  the  coast- 
ing trade,  and  the  number  of  seamen.  Ca- 
nals have  done  well  for  the  country,  just  as 
high  roads,  and  pack  horses  had  done  before 
canals  were  established;  but  the  country  has 
now  presented  to  it,  in  this  instance,  a  cheap- 
er and  more  expeditious  mode  of  conveyance. 
The  Steam  Engine  has  raised  the  productive 
powers  of  this  country,  to  an  eattnt  which 
even  to  ourselves  seems  wonderful,  but  which 
our  ancestors  would  have  regarded  as  the 
idle  dream  of  some  visionary.  It  enabled  us 
to  carry  on  the  war,  and  it  will  be  the  chief 
means  of  paying  off  our  debts.  Till  lately 
its  powers  have  been  confined  to  manufacto- 
ries and  other  stationary  employments — but 
now  they  are  employed  in  navigation,  and 
steam-boats  have  superseded  all  the  coasting 
packets  in  the  kingdom — the  public  reap  the 
benefit.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  its  pow- 
ers may  now  be  applied  to  the  propelling  or 
dragging  of  goods  and  passenger*  on  a  Rail- 
road, and  this  too  at  a  cheaper,  safer,  and 
much  more  expeditious  rate  than  before. — 
Were  the  opposition  to  such  a  measure  suc- 
cessful, a  severe  blow  would  be  struck,  at  our 
boasted  superiority  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures ;  for  the  r«st  of  the  world  will  adopt 
Railroads,  and  embrace  the  full  benefit  of  the 
discovery.  The  Emperor  of  Rusia  has  ob- 
tained a  model  of  the  Locomotive  Engine, 
and  at  the  present  moment  he  has  a  profes- 
sional agent  investigating  the  Railroads  of 
the  North.  The  Americans  too  are  alive  to 
the  subject,  and  at  the  seat  of  Government 
it  is  undergoing  discussion. 

Those  who  consider  the  measure  as  one  of 
local  interest,  take  a  very  erroneous  view  of  it. 
To  Ireland  as  presenting  a  much  cheaper  and 
more  expeditious  conveyance  of  its  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  great  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for 
every  reduction  is  a  direct  bonus  to  that  coun- 
try. To  Ireland  such  a  measure  is  indispen- 
sable«now  that  by  the  late  extension  of  the 
Ayr  and  Calder  navigation,*  vessels  of  200 
tons  can  come  nearly  to  Leeds  and  Wakefield 
with  the  corn,  the  flax,  and  the  butter  of  the 
Continent,  and  of  course  at  much  less  ex- 
pense than  heretofore.    Before  long  we  shall 

*  On  this  line  the  tonnage- o«  heary  goods  is  4s.  8d. 
but  for  Irish  provisions  they  charge  7s.  per  ton  ! ! 


see  Dutch  h_fltter  introduced  into  Lancashire 
by  this  navigation,  and  nothing  can  keep  it 
out  but  a  reduction  of  freight  on  Irish*  be- 
tween Liverpool  and  Manchester.  Besides 
the  passage  from  Manchester  to  Dublin  will 
be  reduced  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours. — 
The  cheap  labour  of  Ireland  will  be  put  in 
requisition  by  our  manufacturers.  During 
the  last  two  years,  a  transit  of  goods  has  been 
taking  place  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  rapidly 
increasing.  There  is  nothing  wanted  but  the 
Railroad,  to  ensure  to  the  Irish  peasantry  a 
considerable  share  of  employment  from  this 
source. 

Philips,  in  his  History  of  Inland  Naviga- 
tion, states,  that  the  canals  of  China,  by  far 
the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  are  cut  thro* 
any  kind  of  property,  gardens,  plantations,  or 
pleasure  grounds,  not  even  the  gardens  of  the 
Emperor,  or  any  of  his  governors,  are  ex- 
i  empted ;  but  when  the  work  arrives  at  the 
garden  or  pleasure  ground,  the  governor  or 
eve  n  the  Emperor  himself  digs  the  first  spade 
of  earth,  and  pronounces,  with  an  audible 
voice — M  This  is  to  let  those  of  inferior  stations 
know  that  no  private  pleasure  shall  obstruct 
the  public  good." 

•If  their  Celestial  Majesties  arrived  at  this 
point  of  true  wisdom  some  centuries  ago,  it 
only  proves  that  knowledge  travels  from  east 
to  west  more  slowly  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  that  the  enlightened  opinions  of 
Mr.  Ricardo  and  Mr.  Huskisson  possess  less 
originality  than  has  been  claimed  for  them  — 
If  the  gentlemen  and  noblemen  on  my  line 
should  oppose  any  objections,  I  would  beg 
to  quote  the  words  of  Philips,  who  says  "  that 
the  good  of  a  part  must  always  give  way  to  the 
good  of  the  whole,  when  they  happen  to  in- 
terfere, is  one  of  the  most  essential  principles  of 
civil  association ;  but  it  is  at  all  times  reason- 
able that  the  great  interest  of  the  community, 
should  be  pursued  and  supported  with  as  lit- 
tle injury  to  individuals  as  possible.  I  would 
defer  to  my  Lord  Derby,  my  Lord  Sefton,  or 
to  Lord  Stanley,  on  all  points  affecting  their 
substantial  comforts  and  convenience*  but  I 
am  convinced  they  are  too  liberal  ana  patri- 
otic to  urge  frivolous  or  fanciful  objections. — 
It  may  be  very  pleasant  for  noblemen  to  ex- 
clude from  the  precincts  of  their  domains,  the 
industrious  classes  of  society — they  may  de- 
rive a.  morning's  entertainment  from  visiting 
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a  manufacturing  or  sea-port  town*  as  they 
would  from  a  view  on  the  lakes,  of  from  in- 
specting a  community  of  bees  in  a  glasi  hive, 
but  these  feelings,  and  these  times,  are  fast 
wearing  away— there  is  a  feeling  of  mutual 
good,  and  of  mutual  dependance,  before 
which  both  aristocratic  and  democratic  ten- 
dencies subside  to  their  just  and  healthful 
level.  Where  the  general  good  is  concerned, 
society  knows  nothing  of  privileged  classes.— 
There  is  no  man  now,  who  would  wield  his 
rich  inheritance  against  the  comfort  and  the 
necessities  of  the  community,  in  which  he 
lives  and  moves,  and  has  his  being. 

Parliament  is  too  discreet  to  suffer  narrow 
views  of  policy  to  predominate.  It  is  now 
fully  sensible  of  the  injurious  effects  of  restric- 
tions and  monopolies,  and  of  the  importance 
of  a  free  and  cheap  trade  both  at  home  and 
abroad — it  has  encouraged  improvements  of 
all  descriptions — it  has  preferred  the  interest 
of  the  many,  to  the  advantage  of  the  few,  and 
it  will  without  doubt  extend  its  protection  to 
this  projected  undertaking. 

The  country  requires  the  aid  of  this  and  of 
eveiy  other  improvement  which  can  be  suggest- 
ed—it is  loaded  with  an  immense  debt — it  is 
heavily  taxed,  and  Ireland  is  snr-charged 
with  a  population  of  several  millions,  existing 
in  a  state  of  misery  unknown  to  any  other 
people  in  the  world. 

Economy  in  time  and  expense,  the  adop- 
tion of  new  machinery,  and  industry,  and 
talent,  will  doubtless  enable  us  to.tiiumph 
over  all  these  difficulties,  and  to  place  a  popu- 
lation now  fit  for  treason  or  ior  spoil,  in  a 
state  of  comfort  and  content.  Such  powers 
applied  to  our  inexhaustible,  but  hitherto  im- 
perfectly developed  mineral  treasures,  to  our 
trade,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  cannot  fail 
to  elevate  this  nation  still  higher  in  the  scale 
of  wealth  and  importance,  and  to  shew  the 
world  that  she  is  not  less  dominant  in  peace 
than  she  was  powerful  and  irresistible  in  war. 

T.  SANDARS. 


French  improvement  in  the  Loom. — The  new  French 
•vstemof  weaving  all  kinds  of  figured  goods  wiU<out  draw- 
boys,  by  a  single  adjunction  to  a  common  loom,  merits  the 
attention  of  manufacturers.  The  artist  can  change  the  fi- 
gures from  one  flower  to  another  in  fifteen  minutes — and 
can  produce  twenty  different  patterns  in  as  many  yards  of 
cloth ;  the  whole  is  worked  by  one  single  tredle  only,  as 
well  in  large  shawls  as  in  narrow  goods. 


BREAD  AND  POTATOES. 

(From,  th$  Mechanics'  Magazine.) 

I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  your 
correspondents  who  will  furnish  me  with  a 
description  of  the  mill  used  for  grinding  po- 
tatoes for  the  baker,  or  who  will  inform  me 
where  I  can  procure  it.  I  am  fully  convinced 
by  trial,  that  potatoes  tend  to  make  bread 
lighter  than  wheat-flour  can  do,  and  chemical 
analysis  shows  bread  so  made  to  be  whole- 
some and  nutritious.  It  will  perhaps  excite 
surprise  that  I  should  recommend  a  practice 
for  which  bakers  are  generally  condemned, 
and  held  up  as  a  body  of  men  who  pick  our 
pockets  and  feed  us  with  poison ;  but  if 
they  confined  the  mysterious  part  of  their 
science  to  the  introduction  of  potatoes,  we 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  about  the 
latter,  though  there  might  be  some  difficulty 
in  acquitting  them  of  the  former,  because 
bread  is  made  at  less  expense  with  an  admix- 
ture of  potatoes  than  with  flour  alone  ;  but 
who  would  deal  with  the  baker  who  should  ad- 
vertise cheap  bread,  composed  of  flour  and  po- 
tatoes ?  Prejudice,  invincible  prejudice,  would 
be  his  ruin.*  The  people  must  have  pure 
wheaten  bread  and  so  white  to  boot,  that  it  is 
impossible  it  can  be  pure.  The  baker  is 
thus  compelled,  nolens  vol'ens,  to  have  re- 
course to  deception,  and  to  plunge  his  thumbs 
into  as  strange  a  composition  of  ingredients, 
as  that  into  which  the  pilot's  thumb  was  in- 
troduced by  the  weird  sisters  of  Shakespeare, 
and  with  a  somewhat  similar  effect— a  train 
of  ghostly  loaves  are  raised,  and  the  customers 
are  satisfied. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing a  mis-statement  in  "  Cobbett's  Cottage 
Economy,"  respecting  the  comparative  merits- 
of  wheat  and  potatoes,  to  the  latter  of  which 
he  appears  to  entertain  as  rooted  an  antipathy 
as  if  all  pommes  de  terre  (potatoes)  were  grands 
homines  de  terre  (great  men  of  the  earth).— 
Let  him  rail  against  potentates  if  he  will,  but 
let  him  not  libel  potatoes,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
assert,  as  an  established  fact,  "  that  they  contain 
only  one  tenth  of  their  weight  of  nutritive 
matter     whereas  it  has  been  ascertained  by 

•  If  so,  Mr.  M.  Shawj  our  fellow-citizen,  is  in  danger— - 
he  has  boldly  encountered  the  prejudice,  and  braves  all 
consequences— 
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Sir  H.  Davy,  nnd  other  chemists,  that  one 
quarter  of  tlieir  weight  is  nutritive.  The 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  thus  calculated 
in  an  acre  of  potatoes,  so  far  from  being  as 
Cobbett  attempts  to  prove,  much  less  than 
that  in  an  acre  of  wheat,  is  more  than  double. 
I  will  meet  him  on  his  own  ground,  an  acre 
of  which  he  states  will  produce  32  bushels 
of  wheat,  or  30Q  bushels  of  potatoes ;  now 
3£  bushels  of  wheat  weigh  1920lbs./and  300 
bushels  of  potatoes  weigh  16,800lbs.  one 
quarter  of  which  viz.  42<i0lbs  U  nutritive, 
making  a  balance  of  2280lbs.  in  favour  of  the 
potatoes.  The  parings  are  not  deducted, 
but  neither  is  the  bran,  the  weight  of  which 
JOlbs.  in  every  60,  or  in  every  bushel,  which 
will  at  least,  equal  the  loss  in  paring  the  po- 
tatoes.— I  am  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 
PHILO-MURPHY. 


PLANTING. 

(from  the  Irish  Farmer?  Journal.) 

Sir — In  looking  into  your  useful  journal,  I 
ex]x?cted  to  have  found  something  satisfactory 
oh  the  subject  of  planting  and  rearing  forest 
timber,  but  as  I  did  not  obtain  the  information 
I  wished  for,  I  supposed  it  might  be  owing  to 
the  *earch  I  had  made  not  being  sufficiently 
minute,  and  I  would  therefore  humbly  suggest 
to  the  editor  of  this  valuable  paper,  the  ad- 
vantage of  making  a  copious  index  at  the  end 
of  this  present  volume.  Having  glanced  at 
Walter  Nicol's  Treatise  on  Forest  Planting, 
I  obtained  all  the  information  I  wished  for, 
but  as  this  book  and  some  others  which  I  look- 
ed into,  may  not  be  in  every  one's  hands  who 
reads  your  paper,  I  shall  transmit  you  the 
substance  of  my  inquiries. 

Planting  being  designed  either  for  artificial 
shelter,  ornament,  or  profit,  it  is  of  im- 
portance 10  know  the  trees  best  adapted  to  the 
various  soils,  also  the  proper  age  and  size  of 
the  different  kinds,  and  the  best  manner  of 
planting  them. 

Loamy  soils,  generally  speaking,  a  re  the  best 
for  timber  of  all  kinds,  and  an  irony  till,  of 
little  depth,  on  a  retentive  subsoil,  as  it  upholds 
a  poisonous  water,  is  the  worst.  The  alder 
thrives  best  in  a  spongy  soil — the  ash  arrives 
at  perfection  on  all  soils  except  a  stiff  clay  with 
a  retentive  bottom— the  mountain  ash,  or 
sarb,  Arrives  at  its  highest  perfection  on  light 


sandy  and  elevated  situations,  and  the  beech 
on  deep  sandy  loams,  although  on  almost  any 
kind  of  soil  it  becomes  a  graceful  tree.  The 
birch,  the  Spanish  and  horse-chesnut,  flourish 
in  many  different  soils,  but  most  in  a  deep 
foam  with  a  dry  bottom.  The  Scotch  elm, 
which  is  a  valuable  tree,  and  gives  place  only 
to  the  oak,  will  suit  itself  to  any  soil  and  any 
situation,  and  so  will  the  larch  luxuriate,  ex- 
cepting on  land  of  a  humid  and  retentive  na- 
ture. The  lime  tree  requires  a  humid  loam, 
also  the  plane  tiee  (platan us)  and  all  thedif- 
ferent  species  of  poplars  and  willows.  In 
barren  and  exposed  situations  the  horn  beam 
is  valuable,  although  inferior  to  most  of  the 
other  kinds  of  timber — the  laburnum  thrives 
best  in  an  open  soil,  so  also  does  the  sycamore 
and  walnut — the  oak,  the  most  valuable  of  all 
timber,  arrives  at  greatest  perfection  on  a  deep 
loam  lying  on  a  gravelly  or  rocky  substra- 
tum ;  in  moist  situations  it  will  also  luxuriate, 
while  young,  and  even  on  a  tilly  clay,  but  in 
such  soils  it  is  subject  to  premature  and  .early 
decay. 


MANGEL  WURZEL,  8cc. 

(From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir — I  have  lately  read  some  essays  in 
your  paper,  respecting  Mangel  Murzel.  A 
gentleman's  steward  states  tnat  the  leaves  of 
mangel  wurzel  seemed  to  affect  two  or  three 
cows  under  his  care,  so  as  to  have  caused  their 
death,  and  that  he  considers  the  leaves,  if 
given  with  turnip  tops  or  other  green  food,  as 
dangerous  to  cows.  I  keep  four  cows  on  a 
small  pasture,  and  it  would  not  be  in  my 
power  to  support  them,  if  I  did  not  provide 
green  feeding.  I  have  fed  them  for  three 
years  past  on  mangel  wurzel,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  October  to  April,  allowing  them 
sometimes  to  take  turnip  tops,  rnpe  or  grass, 
and  they  have  been  not  only  in  good  con- 
dition, but  have  milked  remarkably  well.  In 
the  three  years  I  have  changed  some  of  the 
cows,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  of  them  being 
sick  for  one  hour. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  I  begin  to 
pull  off  the  leaves  of  mangel  wurzel,  and  I 
have  the  cows  then  put  into  the  house  every 
night,  giving  them  a  quantity  of  fresh  leaves 
every  evening,  and  some  more  every  morn- 
ing before  they  are  put  out  to  the  field.— 
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When  the  leaves  are  all  consumed,  I  begii 
with  the  roots,  which  I  preserve  in  pits,  or 
lay  carefully  in  a  house  with  straw  between 
each  layer,  taking  care  that  they  are  put  up 
in  a  dry  state  and  free  from  cut*  or  bruises. 

Before  they  are  given  to  the  <cows,  the 
roots  are  put  into  a  trough  under  a  pump, 
and  with  a  stick  or  broom,  stirred  and  wash- 
ed clean,  then  sliced  with  a  large  knife,  and 
taken  to  the  cattle. 

I  have  had  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  excel- 
lent food  for  my  cows,  till  the  latter  end  of 
April,  for  three  years  past. 

I  wish  the  sowing  of  mangel  wurzel  was 
more  general  in  Ireland  than  it  has  been. — 
If  introduced  into  the  cottager's  garden,  it 
would  become  most  valuable,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  poor  man's  cow  sometimes 
falls  a  victim  to  hunger  in  the  severity  of 
winter,  when  it  is  without  hay,  and  the  owner 

without  the  means  of  purchasing  a  load  

If  gentlemen  would  distribute  a  small  quantity 
of  mangel  wurzel  seed  among  their  cottagers, 
(a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  each)  and  persuade 
them  to  sow  it  in  their  gardens,  their  cows 
would  be  preserved  in  health  and  strength 
during  the  winter,  and  they  would  yield  the 
families  a  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  hither- 
to unknown  to  them.  Mangel  wurzel  would 
save  the  poor  >jnan's  potatoes,  as  the  leaves 
or  roots  will  be  taken  by  pigs  in  preference 
to  almost  any  other  food. 

I  have  about  eleven  acres  of  land,  eight 
acres  of  which  are  well  manured  and  laid 
down.  My  stock  consists  of  two  horses,  four 
cows,  and  seldom  less  than  twenty  sheep. — 
fJ  his  small  farm  feeds  my  cattle,  gives  me 
great  plenty  of  hay  and  potptoes,  and  I  have 
sometimes  a  few  barrels  of  oats  for  mv  horses. 
My  stock  is  always  in  good  condition,  and 
my  cows  milk  very  well.  I  have  about  an 
acre  of  early  vetches  every  year,  which  pro- 
duce* two  crops,  beginning  to  cut  a  good 
crop  early  in  May,  and  being  able  to  come 
back  for  a  second  good  crop  off  the.  same 
ground,  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August. 
I  teed  my  horses  on  vetches  during  the  sum- 
mer, with  a  little  hay  at  night,  by  which  I 
qet  a  quantity  of  manure;  and  I  have  about 
an  acre  of  mangel  wurzel,  and  rape  or  turnips 
for  my  cows  during  the  winter. 

Before  I  provided  green  feeding,  I  never 
was  able  to  keep  near  the  same  stock  I  have  at 


present,  and  I  was  sometimes  in  Wan  t  of  food. 
My  cows  get  as  much  vetches  as  they  wili 
take  when  put  in  to  milk,  morning  and  even- 
ing, in  summer,  and  the  quantity  of  hay  con- 
sumed by  them  during  the  winter,  is  very 
trifling. 

I  have  had  your  valuable  journal  from  its 
commencement,  and  though  the  times  are 
very  bad  with  farmers,  I  must  continue  a 
subscriber.  I  have  had  much  information 
from  it — indeed  it  has  repaid  me  the  amount 
of  my  subscription  amply.  I  have  had  much 
amusement  in  reading  some  of  your  original 
scraps,  and  my  wife  and  children  have  re- 
ceived no  small  advantage  and  pleasure  from 
your  Sunday  Readings,  and  moral  essays, — 
Allow  me  to  wish  the  Irish  Farmer's  Journal 
the  success  such  a  publication  merits,  and  to 
subscribe  myself,       A  Constant  IIeadek. 
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PLANTING. 

(Continued  from  page  15  ) 

Havinjr  said  thus  much  as  to  the  deciduous 
kinds  of  forest  trees,  and  soils  best  adapted  to 
their  growth,  let  us  next  consider  what  soils 
are  best  fitted  for  the  evergreen  or  resinous 
kinds:  like  those  already  mentioned,  they 
flourish  most  exuberantly  on  deep  and  sandy 
loam,  or  soils  that  will  not  retain  stagnant 
water.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon  will  grow  on 
all  soils  and  in  all  situations,  excepting  those 
of  a  very  moist  and  retentive  nature.  This 
tree  frequently  arrives  at  a  mighty  stature, 
and  independent  of  its  beauty,  its  timber  has 
the  peculiar  property  of  resisting  worms,  ad- 
mits of  a  high  polish,  and  retains  a  most 
agreeable  smell  for  ages.  The  Weymouth 
pine,  the  common  atid  the  American  spruce, 
and  silver  fir,  all  prefer  sandy  loams,  although 
they  will  make  progress  on  moist  lands,  and 
even  in  pretty  strong  clay,  if  it  be  supported 
by  an  open  substratum.  The  Scotch  pine  or 
Scotch  fir,  arrives  at  highest  perfection  on 
mountains  and  bleak  situations  ;  on  tilly  and 
retentive  clays,  it  becomes  stunted  in  twenty 
or  thirty  yearl  nor  ought  it  to  be  planted  in 
rich  and  sheltered  situations  unless  for  nurs- 
ing other  trees,  as  its  timber  there  is  much 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  is  produced 
on  the  mountains. 

In  procurinHhe  plants,  it  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged that  it  is  by  no  means  profitable 
to  raise  them  from  the  seed,  although  a  vast 
saving  is  to  be  obtained  in  nursing  seedlings. 
As  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  plants,  much 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  soil  and  situ- 
ation for  which  they  are  intended.  W  hen 
the  plants  are  too  large,  unnecessary  expense 
is  thereby  incurred,  and  it  is  quite  certain, 
that  in  most  situations,  young  plants  will  out- 
grow the  old  in  the  space  of  seven  years. 

As  to  the  distance  at  which  the  trees  should 
be  planted,  this  also  must  in  a  great  measure 
depend  on  the  soil  and  situation,  together 
with  the  breadth  and  extent  of  the  plantation. 
If  the  situation  be  much  exposed,  and  the 


soil  poor,  the  plants  will  require  to  be  no 
more  than  two  feet  distant,  which  is  allowing 
about  eleven  thousand  to  the  Scotch  acre; 
but  in  more  sheltered  grounds  and  better  soil, 
three  feet  distance  will  be  sufficient  (or  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand  per  acre)  antl 
in  land  of  the  best  quality,  four  or  five  feet 
apart  will  be  a  proper  medium ;  in  belts  or 
clumps  of  an  hundred  feet  diameter  on  thin 
soil,  the  margin  on  all  sides  should  be  plant- 
ed at  not  more  than  two  feet  distant ;  in  nar- 
row stripes  also,  the  plants  should  be  thicker 
thtjoughout,  than  in  a  more  extended  planta- 
tioh,  and  in  all  cases  where  the  plants  are 
lai|ge,  they  ought  to  be  thicker  than  when 
thfy  are  of  little  size,  because  three  of  the 
large  plants  commonly  fall  for  one  of  the 
smaller;  promiscuous  irregular  planting  is 
generally  preferred,  except  when  it  is  intend- 
ed to  cross  for  some  years  with  vegetables  in 
tae  plantation. 

In  regard  to  the  mixture  of  trees,  this  will 
greatly  depend  on  the  fancy  of  the  planter. — 
IVhen  the  soil  is  good  and  it  is  intended  to 
give  the  preference  to.  the  oak,  it  has  been  re- 
commended to  plant  two  oaks  for  one  elm, 
two  elms  for  one  beech,  two  beeches  for  one 
ash,  two  ashes  for  one  birch,  and  two  birches 
for  one  sycamore.  Some  proprietors  plant 
in  groups,  and  in  this  case,  the  trees  are 
kept?  in  distinct  classes.  In  deep  loamy  earth 
they  plant  the  oak,  the  elm,  the  ash,  the 
chesnut  and  walnut— on  sandy  and  gravelly 
soils,  they  plant  the  mountain  ash,  the  beech, 
the  larch*,  the  sycamore  and  hornbeam— -on 
poorer  and  mixt  soils,  they  plant  the  pine 
tribes — on  moist  grounds,  they  class  together 
the  aquatics,  such  as  the  aMer,  poplar,  and 
willow,  and  the  sub-aquatics,  such  as  the 
birch,  the  lime,  and  the  American  plane. — 
As  nurses  in  the  forest,  the  larch  is  now  pre- 
ferred to  the  native  pine,  as  it  surpasses  it  in 
growth  in  every  situation. 

In  some  situations  copse  wood  is  more 
profitable  than  timber  of  any  kind,  on  ac- 
count of  the  value  of  the  bark  chiefly;  in 
this  case,  oaks  are  planted  at  nine  feet  distant, 
and  are  nuracd  by  larch  and  common  fir  till 
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sixteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  when  the 
whole  is  cut  over,  and  in  a  tew  years  there 
arises  a  beautiful  and  profitable  copse  of 
wood. 

With  respect  to  the  proper  season  of  plant- 
ing, the  most  eligible  is,  the  beginning  ot  No- 
vember to  the  end  of  March,  but  tnis  may 
vary  a  little  according  as  the  season  is  wet  or 
dry,  early  or  late.  Indeed  from  the  20th 
July  to  the  end  of  August,  is  reckoned  the 
best  season  for  planting  many  of  the  resinous 
tribes,  such  as  the  cedar,  Weymouth  pine, 
the  Scotch  and  silver  firs,  and  the  spruce,  if 
the  weather  at  any  time  be  cloudy  and  wet, 
but  they  will  also  succeed  if  planted  towards 
the  end  of  April,  should  the  season  prove 
moist. 

Respecting  the  method  of  planting,  some 
prepare  the  ground  by  the  plough  and  har- 
row, and  others  by  the  spade.  Pitting  trees 
is  now  generally  exploded,  but  may  never- 
theless be  practised  successfully,  when  the 
pits  are  properly  prepared.  In  all  cases  in 
which  this  method  is  practised,  the  pits 
should  be  opened  to  a  proper  depth,  six 
months  previous  to  planting,  and  the  turf  be- 
ing then  rotten  is  shaped  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  and  the  finest  mould  is  carefully  placed 
on  the  fibres  of  the  plant,  and  pressed  down 
with  the  feet.  But  the  most  common  mode 
of  planting,  is  by  stit,  or  the  letter  T.  A 
still  better  method  is  to  strike  the  spade  at 
random  to  the  depth  of  the  turf,  and  then 
strike  it  cross  ways  at  the  end  of  this  incision, 
and  at  right  angles  with  it,  the  boy  then 
places  the  root  of  the  plant  on  the  plate  of 
the  spade,  and  draws  it  gently  into  the  open- 
ing, and  when  the  spade  is  drawn  out  he 
treads  the  turf  closely  down — a  man  and  boy 
in  this  manner  are  supposed  to  plant  fifteen 
hundred  trees  in  ten  hours. 

It  is  also  of  importance,  to  attend  to  the 
size  and  age  of  the  plants.  From  experience 
it  has  been  ascertained,  that  except  in  very 
sheltered  situations  and  rich  soils,  trees  three, 
or  at  racht  four  years  from  the  seed,  and  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  will  outgrow  those  of 
any  size  of  the  same  species,  under  eight  or 
ten  feet  within  the  seventh  year,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  poplar  and  the  lime. 

Trees  in  general  ought  not  to  be  nursed 
more  than  two  seasons,  having  been  previously 


one  or  two  years  in  the  seminary  according 
to  their  kinds.  The  birch  and  alder  should 
be  two  years  ,  in  the  seminary,  but  if  the 
plants  be  particularly  stout. and  healthy,  they, 
may  at  one  year  old  be  removed  into  nursery 
rows,  and  next  season  will  be  fit  for  planting. 
— -A  one  year  seedling  larch,  nursed  one  or 
two  at  most,  will  outgrow  all  others  of  itts 
species  in  any  situation,  and.  firs  of  any  kind 
will  succeed  best  if  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  high.  The  spruce  and  Scotch  firs,  if 
the  plants  be  stout,  may  be  planted  from  the 
seedling  bed,  whereas,  all  tap  rooted  plants 
require  a  year  at  least,  of  nursing  in  a  kindly 
soil — 2-yearsseedlingsycamore,  ash,  mountain 
ash,  elm,  birch  and  hornbeam  nursed  one 
season,  are  of  an  age  most  proper  for  planting 
— but  two  years  seedling  oak,  beech,  chesnut, 
and  horse  chesnut  whose  roots  have  been  top- 
ped, and  which  have  been  two  years  nursed, 
are  to  be  preferred.  If  the  soil,  however,  be 
of  great  depth,  and  if  the  desire  of  imme- 
diate appearance  and  shew  prevail,  then 
plants  of  all  kinds  may  be  nursed  still  a  season 
longer. 

In  all  cases  where  planting  becomes  an  ob- 
ject, the  ground  ought  to  be  well  cleared, 
completely  drained,  and  effectually  secured 
'against  the  encroachments  of  cattle,  as  with- 
out these,  it  is  vain  to  look  fop  success.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  thinning  is  also  es- 
sentially necessary  for  the  attainment  of  valu- 
able timber,  and  where  this  is  properly  per- 
formed, it  has  been  found,  that  a  tree  will 
double  its  size  every  six  years,  so  that  the  var 
lue  of  the  timber  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the 
trees,  is  infinitely  improved  by  tliis  attention, 
and  the  thinnings  will,  in  general,  be  suffici- 
ent in  the  course  of  a  few  years  to  pay  all  the 
expense. 

Some  prefer  sowing  oaks,  rather  than 
planting  them,  as  this  tree  is  slower  of  growth 
when  planted  than  sown,  especially  for  the 
few  first  years  after  planting.  Rut  by  tread-* 
ing  down  planted  oaks,  they  come  little  short 
of  sown  ones.  Indeed  many  of  the  deciduous 
tribes  are  improved  by  treading  down,  if  they 
have  at  any  time  symptoms  of  being  stunted ; 
when  oaks  are  sown,  it  is  generally  the  se- 
cond or  third  year  after  the  field  has  been 
planted,  the  other  trees  being  intended  as  a 
shelter  to  the  sown  ones.  April  is  the  sea- 
son for  sowing,  and  three  nuts  of  acorns  are 
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sown  in  a  patch,  and  the  patches  are  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  feet  distant — the  turf  is 
pared  off",  and  the  soil  stirred  to  its  full  depth 
about  a  foot  diameter,  in  which,  three  acorns 
are  deposited  about  three  inches  deep,  and 
six  apart ;  the  patches  will  require  clearing 
at  midsummer,  and  in  May  following  ;  then 
the  best  plant  singled  out  in  next  March, 
and  the  others  carried  to  the  nursery. 

Planting,  independent  of  its  being  of  na- 
tional importance,  will  ultimately  be  profit- 
able to  the  proprietor,  especially  on  ground 
of  inferior  quality,  as  no  crops  can  be  culti- 
vated, which  in  the  end,  will  pay  so  hand- 
somely for  the  trouble  and  expense.  Should 
you  consider  the  above  of  any  use  to  your 
numerous  readers,  you  may  give  it  a  place  in 
your  journal,  and  those  who  are  desirous  of 
more  particular  information  on  this  subject, 
may  consult! Evelyn,  Nicol,  and  Marshall. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  J.  S. 


On  the  effects  of  Age  upon  Fruit  Trees. 

(By  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  P.  H.  S  ) 
The  fact  that  certain  varieties  of  some  spe- 
cies of  fruits  which  have  been  long  cultivated, 
cannot  now  be  made  to  grow  on  the  same 
soils,  and  under  the  same  mode  of  manage- 
ment, which  was  a  century  ago  perfectly  suc- 
cessful, is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  contro- 
versy. Every  experiment  which  seemed  to 
afford  the  slightest  prospect  of  success,  wTas 
tried  by  myself  and  others,  to  propagate  the 
old  varieties  of  the  apple  and  pear,  which  for- 
merly constituted  the  orchards  of  Hereford- 
shire, without  a  single  healthy  or  efficient 
tree  having  been  obtained.  I  have  detailed, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the 
year  1810,  an  account  of  experiments  which 
I  repeated,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  as- 
certain, amongst  the  various  organs  of  trees  of 
aged  varieties,  which  first  failed  to  execute 
their  functions;  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
upon  the  following  and  other  evidence  that  it 
is  the  leaf.  Having  obtained  by  layers  or 
cuttings,  small  plants  of  several  of  the  most 
diseased  of  the  old  varieties  of  apples ;  these 
were  grafted  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  with  scions  of  new  seed- 
ling and  luxuriant  varieties,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  roots  of  the  most  debili- 


tated and  diseased  varieties  executed  their  ofc 
fbe  perfectly  well,  and  were  found  upon  ex- 
amination, at  the  end.of  several  years,  wholly 
free  from  every  symptom  of  disease.  This 
process  was  reversed,  and  scions  of  old  va- 
rieties were  employed  as  grafts ;  but  into  the 
young  growing  snoots,  which  sprang  from 
these,  many  buds  of  new  and  luxuriant  varie- 
ties were  inserted,  and  in  the  autumn  every 
bud  of  the  old  varieties  was  destroyed.  The 
inserted  buds  vegetated  in  the  following 
spring,  and  by  these  efficient  foliage  was 
given,  when  every  symptom  of  debility  and 
disease  disappeared,  and  the  wood  and  bark 
of  the  most  exhausted  and  diseased  now  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  stem  of  large  apple  trees, 
and  present,  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  as 
much  apparent  health  as  other  parts  of  the 
stem  of  those  trees.  From  these  results  I 
have  inferred  that  the  debility  and  diseases 
of  such  old  varieties  arise  from  the  want  of  a 
properly  circulating  fluid,  and  that  when 
such  is  given  by  an  efficient  foliage,  the  bark 
of  the  most  debilitated  variety  possesses  the 
power  to  occasion  the  necessary  secretions  to 
take  place. — Transactions  of  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  Vol.  5,  page 
(To  be  continued.) 

The  physiological  and, practical  deductions 
which  1  draw  from  the  above  are  as  follow- 
First— That  gentlemen  and  farmers  should 
pay  much  more  attention  to  the  pedigree  of 
their  orchard  and  forest  trees  than  they  now  do. 

Second — That  when  the  leaves  of  valuable 
orchard  or  forest  trees  shew  disease  at  a  sea- 
son when  they  should  be  healthy,  an  imme- 
diate investigation  should  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  proceeds  from  an  injurious 
subsoil,  the  effects  of  season,  or  a  real  disease 
in  the  plant. 

Thirdly — If  age  and  decay  be  the  deter- 
minate cause,  it  may  be  worth  trying  whether 
grafting  the  patriarch  tree  in  several  parts 
with  young  and  healthy  scions,  may  not  re- 
new its  circulation,  and  as  leaves  are  the 
lungs  of  trees,  drive  away  its  "  broken  wind- 
ed phthysic"  and  restore  it  for  another  cycle 
to  its  name  and  dignity — the  monarch  of  the 
grove.  This  suggestion,  when  all  more 
approved  remedies  have  failed,  has  at  least  a 
physiological  probability. — I  am,  Sir,  your's, 
Southern  Cultivator. 
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Population  Returns, 


Summary  of  Returns  wider  the  Population  Act  of  Ireland,  182  I 


Provinces. 

Inhabitants. 

Occupations. 

Pupils. 

No.  of  persons 

chiefly 
agricultural. 

No.  of  persons 

in  trades  or 
manufactures. 

No.  of  persons 
occupied  not  in 
the  foregoing 
classes. 

Con  naught... 

1757492 
1935612 
1998494 
1110229 

252608 
320063 
328793 
236605 

215835 
145917 
584127 
224165 

173215 
150079 
143818 
61590 

114298 
129295 
104734 

464rf6 

6801827  1  1138069    1  1170044 

528702 

394813* 

Commitments  and  Convictions  in  Ulster, 


Counties. 

Population. 

! 

Convictions  Commitments. 

! 

, 

No.  at  schools. 

Proportion  of  convictions  and 
pupils  to  population. 

Convictions. 

At  school. 

270883 

152 

289 

21576 

1  in  1782 

1  in  12J 

197427 

352 

838 

12407 

1  in  560 

1  in  16 

195076 

185 

1069 

8806 

1  in  1054 

1  in  22 

248270 

106 

594 

9521 

1  in  2344 

1  in  26 

325410 

94 

208 

19546 

1  in  3462 

1  in 

Fermanagh  ... 

130997 

225 

606 

6335 

1  in    569  | 

1  in  21 

Londonderry 

193869 

230 

549 

6721 

1  in  862 

1  in  28 

Monaghan... 

174697 

191 

787 

7260 

1  in  914 

1  in  24 

261865 

268 

779 

12562 

1  in  980 

1  in  21 

*  Of  this  nuinher,  about  one-thu  d  are  females. 


The  Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
after  inserting  a  table  similar  to  the  above, 
observes  that  the  Counties  of  Down  and 
Antrim  have  remarkably  few  commitments, 
and  that  in  both  there  are  only  twenty  con- 
victions for  assault,  although  the  population 
is  596,293.  This  the  writer  ascribes  to  the 
cordiality  which  there  subsists  between  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants.  Armagh  and  Fer- 
managh present  a  much  larger  catalogue  of 
crimes,  and  particularly  of  assaults ;  and  tins 
he  ascribes  to  the  prevalence  of  the  orange 
system.  We  think  it  would  have  been  fair 
in  this  writer  to  have  taken  into  the  account 
the  other  circumstances,  to  which  at  leasjpn 
some  degree,  and  not  to  party  broils  exclusrve- 
ly,  the  number  of  offences  may  be  ascribed. 
Illicit  distillation  seems  to  have  been  put  down 
in  Down  and  Antrim — In  Derry,  Cavan  and 
Fermanagh  offenders  of  this  kind  arc  still 


numerous,  and  even  in  Armagh  there  are  a 
considerable  number.  In  the  list  which  we 
have  made  out,  convictions  for  illicit  distilla- 
tion have  been  deducted,  and  when  this  has 
been  done  the  counties  in  question  will  not 
present  so  great  a  contrast  in  point  of  crimi- 
nality as  has  been  alleged.  In  the  column  to 
the  right  hand  the  proportion  of  persons  re- 
ceiving education  (in  1821)  is  subjoined,  and 
the  adjoining  column  shews  the  proportion  of 
convictions,  by  which  it  appears  in  a  very 
striking  point  of  view,  that  the  number  of  crim- 
inals is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  diffu- 
sion of  education.  Still  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  Armagh  and  Fermanagh,  considering 
the  state  of  education  in  these  counties,  pre- 
sent an  extraordinary  proportion  of  offenders* 
from  which  the  opinion  given  in  the  Chroni- 
cle would  appear  not  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. 


On  increasing  the  growth  of  Fine  Wool. 
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ON  THE  PROPRIETY  OF  INCREASING  THE 
GROWTH  OF  FINE  WOOL. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  the  Merino  race  to 
remedy  all  the  defects  of  the  other  wools,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  this  blood,  and  its 
crosses,  are  the  mountains  of  Ireland  to  be- 
come profitable.* 

In  those  of  Kerry,  though  the  wool  has 
been  much  deteriorated,  the  sheep  bear  the 
most  manifest  signs  of  having  been  originally 
Spanish,  especially  in  the  barony  of  Iveragh, 
and  on  the  island  of  Valencia,  where  some 
few  instances  exist  of  wool  very  little  inferior 
to  Merino  wool. 

This  fact  is  easily  accounted  for,  from  the 
frequent  intercourse  between  Spain  and  that 
part  of  the  Irish  coast  in  former  times.  The 
form  of  the  sheep  of  this  district  so  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  Merino,  that  if  the 
wool  was  not  examined,  the  eye  of  a  tolerable 
judge  of  sheep  might  be  deceived^ 

The  Society,  upon  the  first  importation  of 
Merinos  into  Ireland,  look  active  measures  to 
secure  some  of  the  best  for  such  of  their  own 
members  as  were  most  likely  to  give  this  new 
experiment  a  fair  and  unbiassed  trial. 

Of  these  importations,  numbers  eventually 
became  victims  to  the  hurry  and  starvation  of 
their  journey  by  land,  and  the  crowding,  heat, 
and  abuse  they  underwent  in  their  voyage  by 
sea — many  that  survived  for  a  short  time, 
communicated  to  their  offspring  the  feeble 
and  diseased  state  to  which  their  constitution 
was  reduced,  and  thus  brought  into  disrepute 

*-  The -fleece  of  the  native  mountain  sheep  seldom  ar 
rives  at  21b. — the  South  Dowu  rarely  exceeds  2^-lb.— -either, 
crossed  by  the  Merino,  will,  upon  mountain  pasture,  yield 
fleece  frpm  3£lbs.  to  51  bs, — nearly  double  the  weight,  and 
triple  the  value  in  money. 

Mountain  fleeee,  21bs.  at  9s.  per  lb.  4s.  Od. 
Merino  cross  ditto,  41bs.  at  3s.  do.        12s.  OJ. 

•j-  This  circumstance  has  come  under  the  observation  of 
the  reporter  in  that  country.  The  first  cross  of  a  Merino 
«n  a  fine  Kerry  ewe,  not  only  in  point  of  form,  but  in  qua- 
lity of  wool,  resembles  the  pure  Merino,  so  as  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  from  it. 

A  sample  of  wool,  of  this  cross,  was  brought  from  the 
Cerk  sales  to  the  Farming  Society  of  Ireland,  eight  years 
back,  by  an  eminent  stapler,  Which  was  allowed  to  be  equal 
to  any  imported  Merino,  and  strongly  resembling  the  Saxo- 
ny wool  in  softness. 

That  the  first  woollen  trade  of  Ireland  was  established 
in  Cork  and  Carrick-on-Sutr,  may  haw  arisen  from  the  fa- 
cility of  procuring  fine  wools  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 


a  race  of  sheep,  whose  value  now  begins  to  be 
more  justly  appreciated.  Another  fatal  cir- 
cumstance tended  to  this  general  disapproba- 
tion of  the  Merino  kind.  The  foot  of  this 
animal  appears  to  be  more  susceptible  of  dis- 
ease than  that  of  any  other  sheep,  and  to  re- 
quire a  more  attentive  shepherd. 

There  are  few  proprietors  of  Merinos  who 
have  not  this  circumstance  to  complain  of — 
some,  by  good  management,  have  effectually 
succeeded  in  preventing  lameness,  whilst  others 
have  given  up  the  breed  in  despair. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  uncommon  to  see 
more  than  half  of  a  Merino  flock  at  pasture 
upon  their  knees.  Then  farewell  to  health 
and  profit. 

Which  of  the  warmest  advocates  for  Meri- 
nos will  not  admit  the  disgust  he  has  occasion- 
ally felt  at  a  neglected  flock  of  this  descrip- 
tion? Where  is  the  remedy?  In  skilful 
shepherding.  Where  are  the  skilful  shep- 
herds? Alas  !  not  to  be  found.  Let  no  man 
be  so  deceived  as  to  speculate  on  Merino 
sheep,  unless  he  possesses,  or  can  procure  a 
"shepherd  to  be  relied  on.  This  is  the  hinge 
upon  which  almost  the  whole  prosperity  of 
this  race  of  sheep  will  be  found  to  turn  ;  and 
it  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  from  a 
dearth  of  farm  servants  of  this  description,  so 
many  thousands  of  acres  in  Ireland  should 
be  at  present  comparatively  unproductive. 

But,  assuming  that  shepherds  did  exist,  or 
might  be  trained  for  the  careful  management 
of  these  sheep — to  counterbalance  the  defect 
which  has  been  mentioned,  there  are  favour- 
able circumstances  respecting  them  which 
ought  to  have  some  weight,  especially  when 
they  present  themselves  in  the  shape  of 
facts. 

1st.  That  whenever  you  find  a  skilful 
shepherd  in  superintendance  of  a  Merino 
flock,  you  find  the  sheep  free  from  lameness, 
in  perfect  healthiness  and  good  condition. 

2nd.  That  no  deterioration  of  the  wool  is 
to  be  apprehended.  The  Irish  Merino  wool 
(as  well  as  that  of  other  countries)  being,  at 
this  day,  of  as  fine  a  staple  as  that  which  was 
first  imported. 

3rd.  That  the  Merino  race  is  net  only  va- 
luable in  its  own  fleece,  but  as  a  cross  lor 
many  other  kinds,  particularly  for  the  South 
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PemivmSy  fyc.  in  France. 


Downs,  and  mountain  sheep  of  Ireland — the 
wool  of  which  crosses  has  produced,  at  the 
sales  of  fine  wool  at  the  society's  stores,  prices 
nearly  equal  to  the  pure  Merino. 

4th.  That  though  the  Merino  sheep  is  not 
a  quick  feeder,  yet  that  at  three  or  four  years 
ola  the  1  mutton  is  moderately  fat  and  of 
excellent  flavour,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
the  fleece  will  pay  an  ample  profit. 

5th.  That  the  crosses  on  the  South  Down 
and  mountain  are  both  of  excellent  mutton 
quality,  with  abundant  interior  fat — and  that 
those  of  the  former  cross  arrive  at  early  ma- 
turity. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  facts  relating  to 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Merino 
race. 

With  respect  to  the  fleece  of  this  animal 
both  in  its  purity  and  crosses,  it  is  an  acknow- 
ledged fact,  that  without  this  wool  no  super- 
fine cloth  can  be  produced — that  the  moun- 
tain wool  of  Ireland,  which  is  the  next  best 
here,  will,  in  its  finest  sorting,  only  yield  cloth 
of  fourteen  shillings  per  yard — and  that  the 
best  short  wools  in  England,  (except  the 
Ryland)  unmixed  with  Merino,  cannot  pro- 
duce cloth  of  greater  value  than  twelve  shil- 
lings per  yard* — and  therefore,  that  the  Me- 
rino wool,  or  those  cross  wools  which  so 
nearly  resemble  it  in  texture,  are  essential  to 
the  formation  of  superfine  cloth.  This  is 
proved  by  another  glaring  fact,  that  about 
three  millions  sterling,  yearly,  are  paid  by 
England  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wools, 
enriching  foreign  countries  with  enormous 
annual  payments,  that  under  a  judicious  ma- 
nagement, might  be  made  to  circulate  within 
the  united  kingdom. 


The  Arts,  Marmfacturcsy  SfC.  in  France. 

The  Society  of  encouragement  of  Paris, 
held  this  month  its  customary  sitting  for  the 
distribution  of  the  prizes.  The  Secretary 
laid  before  the  Society  the  result  of  the  dif- 
ferent competitions  for  the  prizes  of  1824,  and 
ended  by  proposing  that  the  following  Premi- 
ums should  be  referred  to  the  following  year 
— Premium  for  the  construction  of  a  machine 
for  clearing  of  thin  hair,  the  skins  employed 

*  Cloth,  manufactured  from  pure  Ryland  wool,  has  been 
cold  as  high  at  IBs.  a  yard,  when  that  made  of  other  native 
wool  produced  no  more  than  12* 


in  hat-making,  1000  francs;  for  paper  from 
the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  tree,  3000; 
for  the  best  memoir  on  the  wool  best  calcu- 
lated for  hats,  600  ;  for  the  silvering  of  look- 
ing-glasses, by  a  new  process,  2400 ;  for  the 
improvement  of  the  materials  used  in  copper- 
plate printing,  1500;  for  the  discovery  of  a 
metal  or  alloy  of  less  magnitude  than  iron 
or  steel,  for  dividing  soft  alimentary  substances, 
3000  ;  f>r  the  discovery  of  a  substance  capa- 
ble of  being  moulded  like  plaster,  and  of  re- 
sisting the  influence  of  air  as  well  as  stone, 
2000  ;  for  the  introduction  of  the  mode  of 
making  wells  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Artois,  three  gold  medals,  value 
500  francs  each  ;  for  the  improvement  of  iron 
founderies,  600 ;  for  the  moulding  of  me- 
tallic castings,  6000  ;  Jbr  the  importation  into 
France,  and  the  cultivation  of  plants  useful  to 
agriculture,  to  manufactures,  and  to  the  arts, 
first  premium  2000,  second  J  000 ;  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  isinglass,  2000 ;  for  the  drying 
of  meat,  5000  ;  for  a  machine  for  working  op- 
tical glasses,  2500 ;  for  a  hand-mill  fit  for 
taking  the  skin  covering  or  bark  off  dry  ve- 
getable substances,  1000;  for  the  application 
of  the  hydraulic  press  to  the  extraction  of  oils, 
of  wine,  &c.  2000;  for  the  manufacture,  of 
strings  for  musical  instruments,  2000 ;  for 
the  establishment  of  the  manufacture  of  cruci- 
bles, capable  of  resisting  strong  fires,  2000. 
Total  46,500  francs. 

The  reports  of  the  different  committees  on  . 
the  subject  of  the  premiums  already  awarded 
were  then  read — 

A  premium  of  2000  francs  was  awarded  to 
M.  Gordon  for  the  manufacture  of  copper 
sticks,  used  in  embroidering  and  lace-making. 
— A  premium  of  2000  francs  for  the  preser- 
vation of  alimentary  substances.  By  order  of 
his  Excellency  the  Minister  of  Marine,  two 
vases  each,  containing  60lbs.  of  beef,  and  of 
gelatine  prepared  by  M.  Appert,  were  em- 
barked for  the  island  of  Bourbon  in  the  year 
1822,  and  have  returned  to  France  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  It  is  true  that 
one  of  these  vases  having  been  opened  while 
the  vessel  was  under  the  equator,  the  sub- 
stances it  contained  experienced  some  altera- 
tion :  but  it  has  been  positively  ascertained 
that  this  accident  proceeded  merely  from  a 
defect  in  the  soldering  of  the  vase.  This  ex- 
*  periment  (says  the  reporter)  proves  the  posai- 


Salt  Manure —  Townsend  on  keeping  Florses. 
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Irility  of  furnishing  our  ships  with  fresh  pro- 
vision, whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the 
voyage. 

A  premium  of  4000  francs  has  been  adjudg- 
ed vo  M.  de  la  Molere,  of  Sours,  near  Cha- 
tres,  for  the  construction  of  a  windmiil  adapt- 
ed for  bruising  and  grinding  corn,  and  also 
for  all  sorts  of  rural  purposes  capable  of  being 
accomplished  by  machinery.  This  mill 
which  sets  to  the  wind  of  itself,  has  been  in 
activity  for  the  last  three  years — the  expense 
of  its  construction  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  24-00  francs  (.£100  sterling  ;)  one  might 
even  be  constructed  so  as  not  to  cost  mart 
than  j£&2,  on  a  smaller  -scale.  When  there 
is  not  sufficient  wind  it  can  be  worked  by 
horses.  This  efficacious,  commodious,  and 
economical  piece  of  machinery,  is  a  valuable 
acquisition  to  agricultural  industry,  diminish- 
ing as  it  does,  the  expenses  of  employ  "ng 
horses,  which  in  some  counties  form  an  eighth 
part  of  the  cost  of  establishments  of  this  na- 
ture. M.  de  la  Molere  has  also  applied  this 
discovery  toother  objects,  to  hydraulic  ma- 
chines, &c. 

Salt  Manure. — The  following  experiments 
have  been  witnessed  by    Mr.  Johnson,  of 
Witham,  Essex,  with  salt  manure  to  wheat  on 
a  light  gravelly  soil,  after  a  crop  of  potatoes, 
on  one  acre  of  which  a  quantity  of  brined 
ashes  had  been  spread,  containing  about  two 
bushels  of  salt,  without  any  particular  effect 
except  where  the  heap  of  brined  ashes  was 
deposited  ibr  twelve  hours.    The  produce  of 
potatoes  in  that  spot,  was  allowed  by  every 
person  to  exceed  double  the  quantity  obtained 
from  any  ground  of  equal  extent  in  the  field; 
and  the  plants  far  exceeded  all  others  in 
height  and  strength.    And  as  in  the  autumn 
this  field  was  sown  with  wheat,  by  the  drill, 
this  spot  afforded  in  1819,  the  clearest  evi- 
dence of  the  advantage  of  salt  manure,  ex- 
tending with  nearly  as  great  effect  to  the 
second  crop,  as  to  the  first ;  as  the  large  quan- 
tity  of  wheat,  and  perfection  of  the  ear, 
attracted  the   particular   notice   of  every 
farmer  passing  by  it,  which  superiority  would 
have  appeared  somewhat  greater,  if  the  sur- 
rounding ground  had  not  had  some  assistance, 
from  the  salted  ashes,  put  on  with  the  pota- 
toes. 


The  following  method  of  keeping  common 
horses  was  practised  by  the  Rev.  II.  Town- 
send,  and  recommende  1  by  hirn.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  mode  is,  that  he  keeps  them  in 
small  detached  stables  with  an  open  door,  and 
a  little  yard  adjoining,  free  from  the  restraint 
of  a  collar  and  at  liberty  to  be  out  or  in  as 
they  please.  "  I  have  now  (says  he)  tried  it 
for  near  four  years,  with  all  my  working,  and 
with  some  riding  horses,  and  found  ♦  to  an- 
swer my  most  sanguine  expectations.  To 
many  it  might  appear  a  cold  and  uncomfort- 
able birth  in  winter,  did  not  experience  clear- 
ly prove  the  reverse.  The  horses  so  kept  have 
not  only  escaped  getting  colds  and  coughs,  but 
in  many  instances  got  rid  of  those  they  had 
before.  They  have  enjoyed  perfect  health, 
and  never  swell  in  the  legs  as  is  frequently 
the  case  with  collared  horses.  Nor  do  they 
require  so  much  care  of  rubbing  them  and 
cleaning.  One  of  them,  now  17  years  old  and 
in  high  health  and  condition,  was  subject  to 
an  occasional  lameness,  in  one  of  the  hinder 
legs,  he  had  also  a  bad  cough  which  I  thought 
would  end  in  broken  wind  :  within  the  last 
two  years  he  has  completely  got  rid  of  both. 
The  quantity  of  manure  made  in  this  way  is 
considerable.  I  can  safely  recommend  it,  as 
an  admirable  method  of  keeping  common 
horses." 

The  same  gentleman  adds  the  following 
judicious  remarks.    "  I  believe  the  duration 
of  this  excellent  animal  is  generally  under- 
rated.   A  horse  of  nine  or  ten  years  old  is 
reckoned  to  be  little  better  than  cast  or  super- 
annuated, but  in  truth  he  often  is  so,  not  from 
decay  of  nature,  but  from  ill  usage.  They 
possess  no  doubt  considerable  inequality  of 
constitution,  but  I  conceive  there  are  very  few 
horses,  which  fairly  treated,  and  properly  fed 
would  not  be  serviceable  at  twenty  years. — 
We  see  individual  instances  of  their  attain- 
ing a  much  greater  age.    The  horse  above 
mentioned  has  no  appearance  of  age,  and 
seems  likely  to  last  for  many  years,  yet  lie 
possesses  no  particular  strength  of  constitu- 
tion :  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  rather  slender 
and  delicate.    The   unkind   treatment  this 
noble  creature  too  often  experiences  is  in 
truth  no  less  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
owner,  than  it  is  reproachful  to  humanity. 
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Communication  from  the  Grocers'  Company. — Fallows. 


We  the  Corresponding  Committee,  request  a  Meeting 
of  the  General  Committee  of  the  North  West  Society, 
and  also  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  proposed  Agricultural 
Seminary,  to  be  held  at  the  King's  Arms,  Londonderry,  on 
Wednesday,  the  l^oth  December,  1824-,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  subjoined  letter  into  consideration. 

R.  A.  FERGUSON. 

JOHN  FENTON. 

WILLIAM  MILLER. 

Londonderry,  2d  December,  1824-. 

23,  Rood  Lane,  London,  25th  November,  1824. 
Dear  Sir, 

At  a  Committee  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  on  the  23d 
instant,  it  was  resolved — That  an  offer  be  made  to  the  _ 
North  West  of  Ireland  Society,  of  the  Premises  at  Fallow- 
lie,  in  the  Manor  of  Grocers,  lately  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  David  Babington,  together  with  about  123  acres  of 
land  surrounding  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  Seminary  on  a  plan  communicated  by  the  N.  W.  Society 
to  the  Grocers'  Company, 

To  be  held  from  year  to  year  from  Michaelmas  last, 
according  to  the  Company's  agreement,  at  Rents  of  fifty 
pounds  for  the  House  and  Premises,  and  ten  shillings  per 
acre  for  the  Land,  it  being  understood,  that  at  the  expiraton 
of  three  years  (should  the  tenancy  so  long  continue,)  the 
Company  will  advance  the  Rent.  Such  additions  or  al- 
terations as  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  Premises,  (hav- 
ing been  first  approved  by  the  Company's  Agent)  to  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  Tenants,  the  Company  finding 
Materials.  The  Fixtures  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation,  and 
the  Furniture  to  be  offered  to  the  Tenants  on  the  same  terms 
as  it  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Babington  by  the  Company. 

You  will  please  to  enter  the  Grocers'  Company  for  four 
Shares,  and  as  soon  as  a  Meeting  has  been  held  for  the 
consideration  of  this  matter,  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  .  r 

Your's  most  truly, 

CHARLES  WARNER. 

William  Marshall,  Escj. 

Londonderry. 


Is  it  /or  the  farmer's  interest  to  Fallow  or  not  ? 

This  question  is  started  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's 
Code  of  Agriculture,  in  which  work  are  the 
following  remarks. — Of  late  years  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  has  been  very  much  narrowed. 
It  is  now  on  all  sides  admitted  that  light  soils 
(where  the  culture  of  turnips  is  eligible)  need 
not  be  kept  in  an  unproductive  state;  and 
that  on  strong  lands,  under  a  judicious  sys- 
tem, summer  tallows  are  not  required,  more 
than  once  in  the  course  of  a  rotation.  The 
question  is  then  considered  as  applicable  to 
the  climate  of  Scotland,  of  England,  and  of 
Ireland.  With  respect  to  Ireland  our  author 
observes  that  the  system  of  fallowing  for  wheat 
is  very  generally  adopted,  in  most  of  the  corn 


countries,  particularly  in  strong  soils.  It  is 
however,  more  generally  practised  by  tillage 
farmers  from  necessity,  than  from  any  real 
advantage  which  they  derive  from  it.  Amomr 
the  wealthy  and  intelligent  tenantry  fallow 
crops  are  usually  substituted,  except  in  cases 
where  the  land  requires  draining,  or  some 
other  operation  that  could  not  be  performed, 
if  under  a  crop.  Fallowing  on  strong  soils 
has  yet,  however,  still  many  advocates,  tho' 
all  those  lands  which  have  been  fallowed  and 
cropped  alternately,  have  progressively  be- 
come less  fertile ;  while  those  on  which  green 
crops  have  been  substituted,  have  not  been  in 
the  least  deteriorated. 

Difference  of  climate  may  require  a  differ- 
ence in  the  management.  Nothing  however, 
but  a  personal  inspection  of  the  crops  grown 
in  Berwickshire  and  the  Lothians,  can  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  perfection  to  which 
the  fallow  system  is  brought  in  those  districts  ; 
of  the  immense  crops  produced  after  it ;  nor 
of  the  advantages  which  are  derived  from  a 
well-conducted  fallow,  by  the  subsequent 
crops  in  the  rotation.  In  the  culture  of  wet, 
tenacious  clays,  therefore,  the  fallow  process 
has  been  called  by  an  eminent  farmer,  the 
main  spring  of  Seottish  husbandry;  and  it 
appears  from  the  evidence  of  an  able  and  in- 
telligent judge  in  these  matters  that  clays  sub- 
ject to  this  process,  will  produce  the  greatest 
crops,  and  yield  the  highest  rents  of  perhaps 
any  in  the  united  kingdom. 

Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gazine, and  all  the  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  will 
snortly  be  published.  Gentlemen  who  wish  for  copies  will 
have  Uie  goodness  to  leave  their  names  with  the  Secretary, 
or  at  the  Printer's,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it  is  desirable 
to  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  disposed  of. 

ggjT:  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  lit.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart,  in  the 
following  manner: — 

North  West  Society. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 
Londonderry. 

Printed  forthe  N.W". of  Ireland  Society  by  Moss.  Hemi-ton. 
by  whom  Letter-press  and  Copperplate  Printing  and 
Binding  are  neatly  and  expeditiously  executed,  on 
reasonable  terms% 
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ON  MANGEL  WURZEL,  &c. 

( From  Eva$s  and  Huffy* $  Farmers*  Journal) 

Sir — I  am,  I  know,  in  this  communication 
trespassing  on  your  columns  with  subjects 
worn  nearly  thread-bare  ;  but  I  leave  it  to 
your  option  to  reject,  or  admit  the  whole,  or 
as  much  as  you  please:  my  only  recommen- 
dation is,  that  all  I  write  is  the  result  of 
practice. 

Much  has  been  written  on.  the  subject  of 
Mangel  Wurzel  ;  I  will  detail  my  practice 
of  growing,  storing,  &c.  that  valuable  root 
Giving  the  land  as  clean  and  fine  a  tilth  as 
possible  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  May, 
(if  sown  sooner  many  of  the  plants  will  run  to 
seed,)  then  set  the  manure  either  on  the  level 
land,  and  spread  it  well;  then  lay  it  on  two- 
furrow  ridges  with  *  double-breast  plough: 
or,  open  the  ridges  first  wilh  the  plough,  and 
spread  the  manure  fn  furrows,  then  cover  it 
by  splitting  the  y'uh^::  first  made.    I  believe  it 

tO  UP  Oi   il...'..  l%wtw^oui  G    Yviiich   TrtcUiOu  i"S 

pursued,  provided  the  manure  be  well  rowed 
and  properly  spread ;  in  the  latter  essential  I 
h«ve  seen  much  slubbering  farming  for  all 
crops.  The  ridges  must  be  levelled  at  top 
with  a  light  roll.  I  then  dibble  the  seed  at 
from  four  to  six  inches  distance  on  the  top  of 
the  ridges ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful 
not  to  put  it  in  too  deep.  I  have  of  late  years 
steeped  my  seed  for  at  least  forty-eight  hours. 
I  made  an  experiment  with  twenty  sound 
seeds  not  steeped ;  twenty  steeppd  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  same  number  steeped  forty- 
eight  hours;  every  seed  of  the  latter  pro- 
duced plants,  which  came  up  two  or  three  days 
sooner  than  either  of  the  others  ;  and  some 
of  those  not  steeped  did  not  come  up  at  all : 
they  were  put  in  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
depth  in  open  ground,  and  had  no  artificial 
watering.  By  seeds  I  would  be  understood 
the  heads,  which  generally  contain  from  two 
to  four  seeds. 

When  the  plants  are  up,  it  is  necessary  to 
hoe  the  furrows  in  some  way  or  other,  and  be 
careful  to  do  it  so  as  to  get  the  plants  clear  of 
all  weeds  before  ihey  get  too  large.    I  plant  j 


;o  thick  that  there  may  be  enough  of  plants  to 
ut  up,  and  leave  those  standing  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  distant  on  the  ridges,  which  must 
3e  thinned  by  hand,  leaving  only  one  root  in 
^ach  place.  I  saw  much  labour  and  expense 
employed  in  transplanting  into  vacant  spots, 
when  the  seeds  have  not  been  dibbled  thick 
enough,  but  have  never  seen  the  transplanted 
roots  worth  half  the  trouble;  the  tap  root 
being  broken  in  drawing,  nothing  but  top  and 
useless  rough  roots  and  fangs  are  produced. 
I  prefer  the  dibbling  on  ridges,  to  sowing 
broadcast,  from  the  ease  with  which  the  land 
may  be  cleaned  before  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  hoe. 

As -soon  as  wheat  sowing  is  over,  I  employ 
one  or  two  men,  who  pull  each  two  or  three 
ridges  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  knock  it  well, 
and  lay  it  in  rows :  these  men  are  followed  by 
boys,  who  cut  off  the  roots,  (not  injuring  the 
crown  of  the  root,)  and  heap  them  and  the 
tops.    With  the  tops,  I  have  every  year  fed 

and  have 'ound  them  do  excreinci/'wrfh'.  1 
have  seen  the  tops  fed  off  the  land  with  sheep 
and  they  answered  very  well.  It  is  necessary 
to  cart  the  roots  as  quickly  as  poesible  alter 
they  are  pulled,  as  I  consider  them  very  lia- 
ble to  be  spoiled,  when  exposed  to  frosty 
nights,  without  shelter  of  the  tops.  In  stor- 
ing the  Mangel  Wurzel,  I  have  a  trench  dug 
eight  or  mile  feet  in  width,  about  a  foot  deep, 
and  of  the  length  necessary;  generally  on 
the  headland  of  a  wheat  stubble.  I  have  the 
roots  stacked  up  to  the  height  of  five  or  six 
feet,  where  deepest,  and  the  top  drawn  in,  in 
imitation  of  a  stack;  when  the  roots  are 
moist,  I  put  a  layer  of  dry  straw,  about  four 
inches  thick,  in  the  middle  of  the  heap,  to 
prevent  too  much  heating.  Outside  the  heap, 
straw  or  haulm  is  laid,  to. prevent  the  mould 
getting  between  the  roots  ;  and  the  mould 
from  the  trench  where  the  roots  are  deposit- 
ed, and  also  from  a  trench  about  eighteen 
inches  deep,  dug  round  the  heap,  is  laid  all 
over  it ;  and  I  generally  cover  all  with  haulm 
about  two  feet  in  thickness.  Two  boys  to 
lead,  a  lad  to  drive,  and  a  man  and  a  boy  to 
lay  up,  dig,  &c.  will  secure  about  thirty  loads 


Mangel 


Wurzel, 


per  day  in  fine  weather.  I  consider  laying 
up,  and  keeping  dry,  essentially  necessary  to 
preservation.  1  have  had  some  loads  spoiled 
in  a  large  heap,  only  by  some  mischievous 
person  making  a  hole  with  a  stick,  on  the  top 
of  the  heap,  by  which  the  wet  was  admitted. 
I  have  lately  grown  my  own  seed,  and  I  find 
by  selecting  the  best  and  handsomest  roots,  I 
have  much  improved  my  stock.  I  generally 
use  the  Mangel  Wurzel  from  the  beginning 
of  April  and  as  far  into  May  as  it  will  last ; 
and  my  pigs  have  since  harvest  eaten  the  roots 
from  which  the  seed  was  produced  this  year, 
which  were  nearly  all  perfectly  sound.  What 
is  termed  soft  land,  and  land  lately  converted 
into  arable,  answers  best  for  Mangel  Wurzel ; 
but  I  believe  the  farmer  of  old  arable  clay 
soils  will  not  find  it  answer  his  purpose. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  old  subject  of  Smut 
in  Wheat,  in  my  opinion  of  which  I  agree 
with  your  correspondent  W.  E.  jun.  that  most 
of  the  benefit  of  dressing  is  derived  from  the 
lime  used  fresh  from  the  kiln  unslacked,  except 
by  the  air;  I  however  steep  mine  in  urine, 
often  changed,  and  stir  it  and  skim  it  well. — 
I  formerly  grew  a  considerable  deal  of  smut, 
riot  plough  however  to  injure  the  sale.  I 
changed  my  seed,  but  it  had  no  effect.  I 
resorted  to  unslacked  lime,  liberally  used,  and 
my  wheat  is  now  as  clean  as  that  of  my  neigh- 
bours, who  assert  they  grow  no  smut;  but 
some  smutty  ears  may  be  found  in  both  their 
and  my  fields  before  harvest.  Some  years 
since  1  bought  some  wheat  for  seed  of  a  gen- 
tleman, declared  to  be  free  from  disease;  I 
could  however  find  some  smut,  and  also  in  my 
own  crop  grown  from  it.  If  the  seed  is  en- 
tirely clear  from  smut,  what  is  the  use  of 
dressing  ?  for  if  the  land  produces  it,  dressing 
cannot  act  as  a  preventive :  besides,  old  wheat 
sown  without  dressing  is  found  generally  clear, 
the  keeping  having  destroyed  the  embryo  of 
the  disease  in  the  same  manner  as  its  destruc- 
tion is  intended  to  be  effected  by  dressing. — 
1  have  known  crops  of  wheat  very  much  injur- 
ed by  the  injudicious  application  of  arsenic. 

Allow  me  now,  Sir,  to  request  you  or  any  of 
your  correspondents,  to  inform  me  if  there  be 
any  effectual  preventive  to  cows  slipping  their 
calves,  as  both  I  and  several  other  farmers  in 
this  neighbourhood  have  suffered  very, con- 
siderably within  this  last  year,  and  have  sepa- 


rated our  cows,  and  used  many  nostrums  with- 
out effect. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

A  TENANT  FARMER. 

On  the  same, 

(From  Erans  and  Ruffy's  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir— The  usefulness  of  .the  Mangel  Wur- 
zel or  Letsom  root  seems  now  to  be  univer- 
sally admitted,  and  its  cultivation  is  conse- 
quently extending  in  all  directions. 

I  have  grown  this  root  for  three  years  in  a 
garden  solely  for  the  use  of  a  small  dairy  of 
three  to  six  cows ;  and  as  I  believe  there  is 
something  of  novelty  in  my  garden  practice, 
but  such  however  as  is  in  the  power  of  any 
gentleman  or  farmer  to  accomplish,  I  shall  \ 
give  it  to  you  in  detail. 

As  soon  as  the  frost  in  the  spring  is  gone, 
the  Letsom  root  seed  is  sown  in  a  bed  where- 
in late  or  winter  potatoes  grew  the  last  year  ; 
the  seed  is  sown  as  thick,  or  rather  thicker, 
than  you  sow  cabbage  seed;  well  raked,  i 
and  kept  entirely  free  from  spring  weeds ;  jlj 
this  bed  is  to  furnish  all  the  plants  for  the  jj 
season. 

As  soon  as  the  early  peag  of  the  dwarf 
sort  are  sticked,  I  have  a  row  of  Letsom 
plants  (always  taking  the  largest  that  the  bed 
can  supply)  placed  on  each  side  of  the  rows 
of  peas,  about  18  inches  from  each  other, 
and  about  three  inches  from  the  outside  of  the 
sticks.  With  the  early  cabbage  beds  the 
same  mode  is  adopted,  except  that  in  those' 
beds  the  Letsom  plants  are  placed  exactly  in 
the  middle  between  the  rows  of  cabbage.—- 
As  soon  as  the  peas  are  picked,  the  haulm 
and  sticks  are  removed,  and  when  the  early 
cabbages  are  cut,  the  stalks  are  pulled  up ; 
then  again,  immediately  as  any  beds  of  veget- 
ables, such  as  peas,  cabbage,  beans,  carrots, 
onions,  and  potatoes,  have  their  respective 
sowings  finished,  I  have  the  alleys  between 
such  beds  dug  a  spit  deep,  and  the  Letsom 
roots  planted  about  18  inches  asunder;  and 
further,  as  the  first  crops  of  potatoes  are  dug 
out  for  daily  use,  their  place  is  filled  every 
two  or  three  days  (according  as  space  or  wea- 
ther will  allow)  with  the  plants.  By  these; 
various  means  I  am  enabled  to  raise  between 
3  and  4000  roots  in  a  fruit  and  vegetable  gar- 
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den  of  about  three  fourths  of  an  acre,  and 
the  largest  part  of  which  is  now  as  green 
as  in  spring  under  this  crop  of  Letsom 
roots. 

In  November,  I  have  the  roots  taken  up, 
and  cutting  off  the  leaves  (which  are  given  to 
the  cows)  about  halfjan  inch  above  the  crown, 
and  cleaning  them  coarsely  from  dirt,  they 
are  placed  in  a  pit,  such  as  is  used  in  this 
county  for  the  preservation  of  potatoes  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  which  being  exactly  de- 
scribed by  your  correspondent,  A  Junior,  in 
your  Journal  of  the  25th  of  October  last,  I 
nt  ed  not  repeat  here. 

My  application  of  these  roots  has  been 
hitherto  in  the  feeding  of  cows  ;  those  that 
are  in  pail  receiving  a  greater  quantity  than 
others.  They  are  thrown  to  them  on  a  piecei 
of  pasture,  and  any  shells,  or  remnants  are 
cut  into  slices,  or  chopped  with  a  spade, 
wherebv  every  morsel  is  eaten.  I  am,  Sir; 
your's,"  OMEGA. 

P.  S>.  Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known, 
that  the  boiled  leaves  of  this  plant  are  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  spinage,  insomuch  that 
since  I  have  adopted  the  culture,  I  have  ceas- 
ed to  grow  the  latter. 


LONDON  MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION. 

Yesterday  being  the  first  Anniversary  of 
this  most  admirable  institution— the  first 
stone  of  a  Theatre  for  Lectures  was  laid 
by  Dr.  Birkbeck,  after  which  that  gentlemen, 
who  is  the  president,  thus  addressed  the  meet- 
ing— 

"  Now  have  we  founded  an  edifice  for  the 
diffusion  and  advancement  of  human  know- 
ledge. Now  have  we  begun  to  erect  a  tem- 
ple, wherein  man  shall  extend  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  universe  of  mind,  and  shall 
acquire  the  means  of  enlarging  his  dominion 
over  the  universe  of  matter.  In  this  spot 
hereafter  the  charms  of  Literature  shall  be 
displayed,  and  the  powers  of  science  unfold- 
ed to  the  most  humble  enquirers ;  for  to  the 
feast  of  reason  which  will  be  here  prepaid 
the  invitation  shall  be  as  unbounded  as  the 
region  of  intellect.  For  an  undertaking  so 
▼a st  in  its  design,  and  so  magnificent  in  its 
©bjects  (nothing  short  indeed  of  the  moral 


ind  intellectual  amelioration  and  aggrandise- 
nent  of  the  human  race,)  the  blessing  of 
leaven  I  humbly  trust,  will  not  be  implored 
in  vain.  If  in  this  institution  we  seek  to 
obey  the  mandate  which  has  gone  forth,  that 
knowledge  shall  be  increased;  if  we  act  in 
obedience  to  the  injunction,  that  in  proving 
that  for  the  existence  of  the  mental  wilder- 
ness, the  continuance  of  which  we  ought  all 
deeply  to  deplore,  we  "  ought  to  blame  the 
culture  not  the  soil;"  if  by  rendering  man 
more  percipient  of  the  order,  harmony,  and 
benevolence  which  pervade  the  universe,  we 
more  effectually  assert  eternal  Providence, 
and  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man ;  and  if 
thus  we  shall  be  the  happy  means  of  rendering 
it  evident,  that  the  immortal  essence  within 
us,  when  freed  from  the  deformity  of  igno- 
rance and  vice,  has  been  created  in  the  express 
image  of  God,  then  may  we  confidently  hope 
that  Omniscience  will  favourably  behold  our 
rising  structure,  and  that  in  its  future  pro- 
gress, Omnipotence  without  whose  assistance 
all  hnman  endeavours  are  vain,  will  confer 
upon  us  a  portion  of  his  powers. 

"  Whilst  I  remind  you  that  the  illustrious 
Bacon  long  ago  maintained,  that  knowledge 
is  power,  I  may  apprize  you  that  it  has  since 
his  time  been  established  that  knowledge  is 
wealth — is  comfort — is  security— is  enjoyment 
— is  happiness.  It  has  been  found  so  com- 
pletely to  mingle  with  human  affairs,  that  it 
renders  social  life  more  endearing ;  has  given 
to  morality  more  uprightness ;  and  politically 
has  produced  more  consistent  obedience — it 
takes  from  adversity  some  of  its  bitterness,  and 
enlarges  the  sphere  as  well  as  augments  the 
sweetness  of  every  laudable  gratification ; 
and  lastly,  unquestionably  one  of  its  brightest 
influences — it  becomes  at  once  an  avenue 
and  a  guide  to  that  temple  which  is  not  made 
with  hands — eternal  in  the  Heavens." 

This  address  was  heard  with  deep  and  re- 
spectful attention,  and  at  its  conclusion  the 
acclamations  of  the  assembly  evinced  the 
high  interest  they  felt  in  the  proceedings.— 
The  building,  when  it  is  completed,  will  con- 
tain about  1200  auditors. 

Anniversary  Dinner.— -This  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  Society  wras  celebrated  at  the 
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spectable  and  numerous,  and  comprised  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  names  amongst  the 
practical  and  theoretical  Mechanics  of  the 
Metropolis.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  re- 
moved, 

Dr.  Birkbeck  rose  and  said,  it  was  a  good 
old  custom  to  preface  the  conviviality  of  such 
meetings,  with  the  name  of  the  exalted  person- 
age which  they  should  quickly  hear,  but  on  the 
present  occasion  that  name  had  a  much  higher 
recommendation  than  mere  custom,  for  they 
must  all  very  well  remember,  that  early  in 
the  present  year,  when  a  meeting  had  been 
held  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
fame  of  a  distinguished  mechanic,  a  man  who 
had  spent  a  life  humble  in  origin,  splendid 
in  progress,  and  glorious  in  its  consummation 
—he  meant  the  late  ;  James  Watt  (cheers :) — 
On  that  occasion,  his  Majesty,  through 
the  mouth  of  the  first  minister  of  the 
country,  repeatedly  expressed  the  disappoint- 
ment he  should  feel  if  his  name  should  not 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  subscription  for 
raising  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Watt. 
Thus  might  he  say,  that  a  noble  homage 
had  been  paid,  by  the  monarch  of  the  first 
country  in  the  world  to  the  majesty  of  ge- 
nius. 

He  should  therefore  propose  with  the  great- 
est delight,  "  The  health  of  the  King."  [  His 
Majesty's  health  was  drunk  most  enthusiasti- 
cally. 

Dr.  Birkbeck  observed  that  when  he  look- 
ed to  the  number  and  respectability  of  the 
present  meeting,  he  wanted  no  better  test  of 
the  advances  the  Institution  had  made  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  ad- 
vert to  the  origin  of  the  Society,  to  descant 
on  the  progress  it  had  made,  or  to  explain,its 
present  condition.  He  would  content  him- 
self with  proposing  "  Prosperity  to  the  Lon- 
don Mechanics'  Institution." 

Mr.  Brougham  next  rose  to  address  the 
meeting,  and  was  received  with  great  applause. 
He  commenced  by  stating  that  he  could  not 
but  conjecture,  that  the  numerous  meeting 
whom  he  saw  assembled,  had  some  suspicion 
of  the  toast  he  was  about  to  propose  from  the 
very  kind  manner  in  which  they  had  counte- 
nanced his  attempts  to  address  them,  and  that 
they  must  have  conceived  he  could  have  no- 
thing less  in  view  than  a  proposal  to  the  Meet- 


ing to  join  with  him  in  drinking  "  the 
"  health  of  their  able,  excellent,  and  va- 
luable president — Dr.  Birkbeck"— They  were 
all  aware  that  it  was  not  here  for  the  first  time, 
their  mutual  friend  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  Institution,  which,  if  he  were  not  mistak- 
en, was  calculated  to  produce  a  vastly  greater 
and  more  beneficial  effect,  upon  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  real  interests  and  happiness  of 
mankind,  than  any  other  which  has  hitherto 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public.  It  was 
24?  years  ago  that  Dr.  B.  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation at  Glasgow,  of  an  establishment  second 
to  none  but  that  which  they  were  assembled  to 
promote,  but  although  the  foundations  were 
laid  amongst  a  most  enlightened  and  inquir- 
ing people,  still  little  progress  was  made  un- 
til the  metropolitan  institution  had  struck 
deeply  its  roots  into  the  heart  of  the  country, 
which  roots  were  now  spreading  most  exten- 
sively into  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  suc- 
cess which  has  hitherto  attended  the  progress 
of  the  system,  has  displayed  the  most  undoubt- 
ed symptoms,  that  similar  institutions  will 
arise  in  all  the  towns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land;  and  it  will  also  teach  this  important 
lesson,  that  if  a  great  capital  like  London 
does  possess  those  vices  and  concomitant 
miseries  which  are  inseparable  from  a  donee 
population,  still  in  the  end  it  recompenses 
mankind  by  the  great  advantages  which  it 
dispenses  ;  for  it  will  always  be  found,  that 
the  circulation  which  commences  in  the  great 
heart  of  the  empire,  is  propelled  through  the 
remotest  branches  of  the  community,  beget- 
ting and  nourishing  in  each  a  kindred  feeling, 
from  which  at  length  are  produced  those  be- 
neficial results  and  that  unity  of  design  which 
in  vain  you  would  look  for,  had  the  work  be- 
gun in  the  extremities.  Now  that  establish- 
ments of  this  nature  should  spring  up  in 
Leeds,  Manchester, Liverpool,  or  Birmingham, 
would  surprise  no  man,  for  there  the  match 
was  prepared,  and  it  only  required  the  appli- 
cation of  the  spark  to  kindle  up  the  flame  ; 
but  it  could  not  fail  to  excite  astonishment, 
that  in  some  of  the  smallest  and  most  remote 
towns,  the  spirit  of  this  Institution  had  been 
discovered.  In  the  little  town  of  Howick,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland, 
similar  institutions  had  sprung  up.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  in  a  contracted  town, 
although  mechanics  might  be  numerous,  they 
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would  have  sufficient  wealth  to  expend  their 
money  on  a  library,  mechanical  apparatus, 
and  lecture* ;  and  even  it'  they  were  disposed, 
great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  pro- 
curing the  latter  object,  namely  duly  qualified 
lecturers.  It  therefore  most  fortunately  occur- 
red to  the  industrious  mechanics  of  Kendal 
that  although  they  might  not  all  at  once  be 
able  to  embrace  the  various  objects  of  the 
metropolitan  Institution,  still  they  could  es- 
tablish a  reading  room,  and  purchase  some 
useful  books  for  circulation  among  the  arti 
zans  of  the  town ;  and  accordingly  it  turned 
out  as  might  naturally  enough  be  expected, 
they  succeeded  so  well  in  their  undertaking, 
that  within  six  months  from  its  establishment, 
an  individual  of  great  ability  had  volunteered 
his  services  to  lecture  to  the  mechanics,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  they  have  at  pre- 
sent a  reading-room,  library,  lectures,  and  ap- 
paratus.   In  the  same  way  at  Howick,  they 
have  a  lecture-room  and  apparatus,  and  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment for  carrying  into  effect  the  views  of  the 
parent  Institution.    He  might  mention  va- 
rious instances,  but  the  smaller  the  places  the 
more  striking  the  examples,  and  when  in  the 
course  of  one  year  and  a  half,  such  benefits 
have  arisen,  was  he  not  justified  in  entertain- 
ing the  sanguine  hopes  he  had  entertained  as 
to  the  future  prospects  of  the  Institution  ? 
Now,  although  it  is  to  the  mechanics  them- 
selves, we  must  always  look  for  the  practical 
execution  and  accomplishment  of  our  views, 
yet  they  should  not  forget  those  men  who  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
the  Society.    He  for  one  should  never  re- 
spect any  man,  be  his  professions  what  they 
might,  be  his  zeal  for  the  poor,  and  his  anx- 
iety for  their  happiness  never  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed, he  would  not  suppose  him  sincere  in 
his  wishes  to  do  good ;  he  never  would  ad- 
mit that  he  possessed  the  will  to  serve,  and 
the  sense  to  discover  what  could  serve  his 
fellow-man,  if  he  resided  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  there  were  numerous  mechanics,  and 
did  not  come  forward  with  his  service,  with 
his  co-operation,  and  if  need  be,  with,  his 
purse,  as  far  as  his  ability  enabled  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  local  Mechani- 
cal Institution.    It  was  to  him  a  source  of  the 
greatest  delight,  that  these  Institutions  might 
be  promoted  by  all  men  consistently  with  every 


shade  of  political  and  religious  opinion.— 
There  was  no  sect — no  party,  no  matter  how 
opposed,  that  might  not  agree  on  the  utility 
of  these  Institutions!  Now  they  were  all 
practical  men  and  not  visionaries ;  and  with 
such  men  one  practical  instance  was  worth  a 
thousand  observations.  Now  one  man  might 
most|  conscientiously  differ  with  another  on 
that  great  political  question,  which  more  than 
all  otfiers  divides  men,  namely  the  propriety 
of  giving  the  people  a  more  direct  interest  in 
the  government  of  the  country;  for  that  is 
the  teal  question  which  is  commonly  called 
parliamentary  reform.  One  man  might  very 
conscientiously  differ  with  him,  in  thinking 
that  the  people  had  quite  as  much  power  as 
they  ought  to  possess ;  and  such  a  man's  oppo- 
sition he  would  always  respect,  if  he  thought 
it  proceeded  on  no  sinister  or  corrupt  feeling. 
Now  he  might  think  that  the  people  had  by 
no  means  their  sufficient  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  concerns.  But  then  would 
come  a  man  who  would  maintain  that  they 
had  full  participation,  and  that  he  could  not 
consent  to  give  them  more.  Ask  him  why  ? 
and  he  will  tell  you  it  could  do  no  good.  Ask 
him  why  it  would  not  be  productive  of  good  ? 
and  he  would  reply,  because  the  people  were 
not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  receive  an  ex- 
tension of  power.  Surely  then  the  more 
knowledge  you  give  them  the  better;  making 
them  more  knowing  and  more  wise,  you  may 
make  them  better,  you  cannot  make  them 
worse. 

There  yas  a  remark  made  many  years  ago 
by  a  distinguished  person  in  a  neighbouring 
country — in  France.  The  remark  was  made 
about  twelve  years  before  that  great  change 
had  taken  place,  which  so  completely  altered 
the  face  of  things  in  that  nation.  He  seeing 
the  symptoms  which  have  been  long  since  ve- 
rified, said — "  If  the  young  folks  of  the  pre- 
sent day  live,  they  will  see  great  things  be- 
fore they  die,"  and  if  that  prediction  might 
then  be  made  of  France,  how  much  more 
truly  might  he  now  make  it  of  the  world  ge- 
nerally, but  particularly  of  England  and 
North  and  South  America  ?  Indeed  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  so  great  would  be  the  ad- 
vances in  wisdom  and  intelligence  in  forty 
years  hence,  that  those  who  are  now  old, 
could  they  then  look  down  on  the  scenes  they 
had  left,  they  could  scarcely  believe  it  to  be 
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the  same  place.  Some  in  that  room  might 
live  to  see  that  period — others  would  not ;  but 
if  any  should  live  even  for  the  space  of  five 
years,  he  was  persuaded  they  would  see  the 
most  astonishing  change  in  the  happiness,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  power  of  this  country. — 
That  this  happy  change  might  take  place,  all 
must  desire — in  anticipation  of  these  ap- 
proaching benefits,  let  them  not  forget  those 
individuals  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
opening  the  way  to  them,  and  above  all  let 
them  not  forget  that  excellent  president  who 
now  fills  the  chair. — Dr.  Birkbeck's  health 
was  drunk  most  cordially. 

The  worthy  chairman  returned  thanks. — 
Should  any  of  the  benefits  arise  which  had 
been  predicted  by  his  celebrated  friend  Mr. 
Brougham,  it  would  be  a  sufficient  compen- 
sation for  his  labours,  it  would  be  to  him 
the  greatest  delight  to  see  information  dif- 
fused amongst  a  class  of  minds,  where  hither- 
to knowledge  had  almost  perished  for  want 
of  education,  and  in  which  ingenuity  was  de- 
prived of  its  fair  operation — they  were  hum- 
ble, therefore  they  were  neglected.  The 
changes  whicii  had  taken  place  in  public  opi- 
nion it  was  scarcely  possible  to  believe,  since 
the  first  establishment  of  these  institutions, 
whether  this  alteration  had  arisen  in  the  in- 
tellectual state  of  man ;  whether  circum- 
stances were  different;  or  whether  the  sub- 
ject was  better  understood — from  whatever 
cause  springing — certain  it  was,  that  this  gi- 
gantic intellectual  fabric  had  sprung  up  with 
a  velocity  and  power,  which  in  former  times 
would  have  been  thought  the  work  of  the 
magician. 

Mr.  Hodgkin  (one  of  the  Editors  of  the 
Mechanics,  Magazine.) — The  idea  of  the  in- 
stitution had  first  occurred  to  Mr.  Robertson 
(the  other  Editor) ;  they  talked  it  over,  and  he 
himself  drew  up  a  paper,  which  after  some 
alterations  was  published.  They  had  cer- 
tainly caught  the  idea  from  the  institution  at 
Glasgow,  and  from  the  School  of  Arts  at 
Edinburgh.  Dr.  Biikbeck  wrote  immediately 
to  the  Editors,  offering  his  assistance,  and  it 
was  his  belief,  that  without  Dr.  B.'s  name 
and  active  assistance,  the  Society  never 
would  have  been  carried  into  effect.  In  the 
humble  efforts  which  he,  Mr.  H.  had  made 
to  advance  the  education  of  the  mechanics, 
he  had  been  stimulated  by  observing,  that 


the  progress  they  had  already  made,  had 
done  much  to  elevate  them  in  society.  In 
the  ancient  world,  all  mechanical  operations 
were  carried  on  by  slaves  ;  and  even  Cicero 
had  said — "  that  there  can  be  nothing  inge- 
nious in  a  workshop ;  that  commerce  when 
couducted  on  a  small  scale,  was  mean  and 
despicable,  and  when  most  extended,  barely 
tolerable."  Of  this  ancient  prejudice,  mo- 
dern mechanics  were  still  the  victims ;  and  if 
they  were  at  all  raised  above  it,  they  owed 
it  partly  to  their  working  with  quite  different 
tools,  and  employing  very  different  instru- 
ments from  those  formerly  in  use.  They 
were  no  longer  mere  workers  with  edge  tools, 
but  had  pressed  the  great  powers  of  nature 
into  their  service.  The  mechanic  in  the  gas 
works  was  a  chemist  of  considerable  skill,  and 
converted  a  quantity  of  coals  into  products 
often  times  their  value.  In  the  manufacture 
and  use  of  steam-engines  he  used  that  same 
expansive  power  which  rent  asunder  the  high- 
est mountains.  It  was  seeing  what  they  had 
already  performed  which  led  him  to  hope  so 
much  from,  and  to  do  what  he  could  to  pro- 
mote the  scientific  instruction  of,  the  people, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  unknown 
powers  they  might  yet  press  into  the  service 
of  mankind,  when  instruction  was  within 
their  reach.  It  was  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  as  they  had  found  out  or  employed  new 
powers,  they  had  created  new  professions  and 
new  trades,  which  simply  because  they  did 
not  exist  when  our  ancient  restrictive  laws 
were  enacted,  were  exempted  from  their  ope- 
ration. This  was  an  encouragement  to  the 
mechanics  to  proceed  in  the  good  work,  for 
they  might  thus  see  a  means  of  emancipating 
themselves  and  posterity  from  those  barbarous 
restrictions;  and  they  might  see  in  it  a  strong 
evidence  of  that  general  kindness  and  bene- 
volence of  nature,  which  found  out,  in  the 
progress  of  man,  a  remedy  even  for  the  fol- 
lies of  legislators.' 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Torrens  then  said — 
One  great  advantage,  he  was  persuaded,  must 
flow  from  establishments  of  this  kind,  and  it 
was  this,  that  the  more  enlightened  the  me- 
chanics became,  the  more  convinced  must 
they  be  that  there  could  be  no  diversity  of 
interest,  between  those  who  furnished  the  ca- 
pital, and  those  who  supplied  the  labour. — 
The  lowest  class  of  the  commnnity  would 
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then  have  intellect  enough  to  discover  that 
labour,  like  all  other  commodities,  when 
brought  into  the  market,  must  bear  a  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  ;  and  that  as  no  com- 
bination amongst  the  workmen,  could  raise 
the  prices  of  labour  above  the  level  which 
the  quantity  of  capital  must  determine,  so  no 
combination  among  the  masters  could  dimi- 
nish the  priceo  f  labour,  below  the  fair  level 
which  the  quantum  of  labour  in  the  market 
must  determine ;  and  each  knowing  their  own 
interests,  would  mutually  contribute  to  ba- 
nish that  barbarous  animosity  which  igno- 
rance had  engendered.    In  fact,  we  are  all 
members  of  one  family,  and  you  cannot  break 
a  link  in  that  chain  without  affecting  the  whole. 
In  the  delightful  anticipations  of  good  likely 
to  result  from  these  Institutions,  allusions  had 
been  made  to  their  progress  in  England  and 
Scotland.  He  belonged  to  another  portion  of 
the  empire,  into  which  he  should  rejoice  to  see 
these  establishments  introduced.    In  England 
the  contest  was  how  far  science  could  be  made 
subservient  to  promote  the  general  benefit  of 
mankind  ;  but  how  lamentable  was  it  in  Ire- 
land to  find  that  men  never  assembled,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  tearing  one  another 
asunder,  on  account  of  some  shadowy  dif- 
ferences in  religious  opinions.    Were  they 
apprehensive  of  danger  on  account  of  reli- 
gion ?  No— and  why  ?  Simply  for  this  reason— 
they  were  the  disciples  of  Bacon  and  Newton 
—The  disciples  of  Newton  and  of  Bacon 
could  not  be  frightened  by  Monkish  dreams. 
All  their  reasonings  were  deduced  from  ex- 
perience and  derived  their  authority  from  the 
evidence  of  the  senses.    Many  strange  things 
liave  been  transmitted  by  tradition  and  histo- 
ry, and  their  only  authority  was  that  of  the 
person  who  told  the  tale  or  who  wrote  the 
book.    He  was  anxious  to  have  some  pub- 
lic occasion  to  enter  his  protest  against  the 
old  slavish  cry  which  had  been  raised  by  bi 
gots,  with  a  view  to  stifle  the  free  spirit  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 


Report  and  Certificate  on  Fiorin  Grass,  cul- 
tivated in  Argyleshire. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Donald  Maccoll, 
we  have  this  day  inspected  a  field  of  fiorin 
grass,  at  Lettershuna,  Appin,  consisting  of 
about  three  English  acres,  and  on  having 


part  qf  the  grass  cut  and  weighed,  find  the  pro- 
duce to  be  2325  stones  to  the  acre  and  half. 
The  field  in  question,  until  it  was  lately  pre- 
pared for  fiorin  grass,  was  not  worth  ten  shil- 
lings per  acre  annually,  from  its  wetness,  and 
from  its  having  been  principally  covered  by 
brush  wood,  rushes,  sedges,  &c.  and  we  now 
consider  it  well  worth  ten  guineas  per  acre, 
from  the  immense  quantity  of  winter-food  up- 
on it(  where  winter  food  for  cattle  is  so  valu- 
able.   Mr.  Maccoll's  first  operation  upon  the 
field  was  to  root  out  the  bushes,  then  to  drain 
the  land  as  well  as  possible  from  its  local  si- 
tuation, but  we  consider  it  still  too  wet  for 
general  cultivation.  ,  He  then  got  it  delved 
with  spades,  making  the  surface  nearly  as 
smooth  as  an  onion  bed.    Fiorin  plants  were 
obtained  all  the  way  from  Mr.  Baird,  at 
Shotts,  to  insure  the  proper  qualit}',  that  gen- 
tlemen having  formerly  obtained  a  premium 
from  the  Highland  Society  for  the  same  arti- 
cle.   The  strings  of  the  grass  were  laid  with 
great  care  at  distances  of  three  or  four  inch- 
es from  each  other,  and  afterwards  men  were 
employed  with  barrows  to  carry  on  a  top- 
dressing  of  fat  earth  and  lime  to  cover  the 
plants,  but  there  was  not  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  this  compost  laid  on  to  secure  them  entire- 
ly.   Barrows  were  preferred  to  horses  and 
carts,  because  the  horses'  feet  and  cart  wheels 
would  have  deranged  the  plants ;  besides  the 
wetness  of  the  season  made  part  of  the  field 
too  soft  for  horses  and  carts,  although  they 
can  now  be  used  in  carting  off  the  grass  with- 
out the  least  injury.    Half  the  field  consists 
of  clay  and  loam,  the  other  half  is  mossy,  tho' 
perhaps  it  may  be  termed  peat  earth ;  and 
the  fiorin  seems  as  nearly  as  possible  equally 
luxuriant  over  the  whole.    Many  who  have 
come  from  a  distance  to  inspect  the  field,  have 
expressed  a  determination  to  prepare  land 
for  fiorin  grass  immediately.    It  may  be  ob- 
served that  such  operations  as  the  above  are 
too  expensive  for  many  men's  means ;  but  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  field  is  now  per- 
manently laid  down,  and  that  a  top-dressing 
of  ashes,  dung,  or  a  little  earth  mixed  with 
lime  will  give  a  produce  of  the  value  of  at 
least  ten  guineas  per  acre  annually.  Highland 
Society  Transactions,  Vol,  6,  page  229. 

JOHN  STEWART, 

Minister  of  Lismore  and  Appin. 


Turnips  for  Soiling.— Flax  Premiums, 


Earli  Turnips  for  Soiling.— Mr. 
Curwen  sowed,  one  year,  the  yellow,  white, 
md  green  turnips,  during  the  first  two  weeks 
in  May,  and  his  crop  was  without  exception 
the  best  in  his  own  neghbourhood,  but  was 
not  surpassed  in  any  part  either  in  the  North 
of  England,  or  of  Scotland.  On  the  18th 
of  August  his  turnips  weighed  22$  tons,  and 
on  the  30th  of  August,  they  were  30  tons  on 
superior  soil  and  raised  with  manure;  and 
on  the  2d  September  they  weighed  22  tons.— 
On  the  10th  September,  his  turnips  raised 
with  bones,  sown  a  week  later  than  the  for- 
mer, weighed  22J  tons,  and  those  raised  with 
manure  from  London,  20  tons  16  stones,  while 
the  common  town  ashes  produced  a  crop  of 
tl  tons.  On  the  28th  September,  they 
weighed  36  tons ;  and  on  the  7th  of  October 
the  green  globe  weighed  upwards  of  40  tons. 
The  great  advantage  derived  from  this  system 
is,  that  those  who  soil  are  not  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  cutting  their  clover  crops  a  second 
time,  which  not  only  very  much  deteriorates 
the  soil,  but  in  some  instances,  as  was  the  case 
frequently  this  season,  it  hardly  repays  the 
expense  of  cutting.  It  is  very  possible,  in 
good  seasons,  to  have  the  turnips  ready  for 
drawing  in  the  end  of  July,  since  during  this 
most  unfavourable  of  all  seasons,  they  have 
been  ready  in  August. — Munsier  Magazine. 


Flax  Premiums  in  Londonderry,  Ikth  Nov. 

James  Smith,  Cumber,  1st  Premium       £2  10 

Thomas  Ross,  Glendermot,  2nd  do.           2  d 

Joseph  M'Cutcheon,  Glendermot,  4th  do»    1  Q 

Robert  Smiley,  Templemore,  5th  do.           1  0 
The  other  Premiums  withheld  from  Henry  Lynch,  and 
John  Mackey. 

1st  December. 

H.  Stevenson,  Taughboyne,  1st  Premium  £2  10 
Joseph  Lithgow,  Glendermot,  2nd  do.  2  0 
James  Sterrat,  Taughboyne,  3rd  do.  1  10 
James  Baird,  Taughboyne,  4th  do.  1  0 
Stewart  Christy,  Cumber,  5th  do.  1  0 
Christ.  Tate,  Glendermot,  no  Premium. 

8tk  December. 

Ezekiel  Bredin,  Templemore,  1st  premium  2  10 
Iter.  H.  Carson,  Glendermot,  2d  do.  t  0 
John  Cather,  Cumber,  3d  do.       1  18 

Matthew  Greer,  Burt,  4th  Premium  I  0 
Chrkt.  Tate,  Glendermot,  5th    do.  1  0 

Stephen  Kerr,  All-Suints,  and  Brian  M'llwee,  Lifc 
ford,  no  premiums. 
The  flax  which  belongedto  the  different  competitor  was 
brought  to  market  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  them, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  that  the  market,  in  general. 


notwithstanding  the  encouragemeat  given  by  the  Linen 
Board,  does  not  present  that  degree  of  improvement  which 
might  be  expected. 


CURRENT  PRICES  IN  DERRY. 


Oatmeal      ,..  13  0  to  IS  9 

Oats           ...  0  11-10 

Barley         ...  0  12  -    0  13 

Potatoes       ...  0  2-02} 

Beef          ...  0  SJ-    0  5 

Mutton        ...  0  3  J-    0  4 

Veal            ...  0  5-07 

Butter         ...  0  9  -    0  10 

Firkin  Butter,  1st  104  6  -105  6 

Do.            '    2d  98  0  -    0  0 

Do.                3d  88  0  -    0  0 

Flax  undressed  37  0  -54  0 

Five  hank  yarn  2  9-34 

Four   do.   Jo.  2  7  -    2  10 

Three  do.    do.  2  8-211 

One     do.    do.  2  6-28 

Hides         ...  41  0  -  65  0 

Pork            ..  41  0  -  45  0 


pr  cwt. 
|  pr  st. 

j>^r  lb. 
prlSoz 
^pr  ewt. 

pr  cwt. 

pr  spl 

pr  cwt. 

pr  cwt. 


lip*  By  mistake  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin's  order  for  the 
Magazine  was  not  attended  to  in  due  time. — We  feel  great- 
ly obliged  to  Southern  Cultivator  for  his  exertions  on  our 
behalf— -he  will  please  to  observe  that  the  Highland  Trans- 
actions are  in  our  possession. 


%*  The  Corresponding  Committee  having  inspected  the 
Accounts  relating  to  the  Magazine,  according  to  a  resolu- 
tion entered  into  at  the  last  Geneial  Meeting,  find  that  se- 
veral subscriptions  remain  still  unpaid — The  Committee 
request  that  all  such  outstanding  debts  may  be  discharged, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  out  their 
Report. 

Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gazine, and  all  thp  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  will 
shortly  be  published.  Gentlemen  who  wish  for  copies  wiH 
have  the  goodness  to  leave  their  names  with  the  Secretary, 
or  at  the  Printer's,  as  soon  as  contenient,  as  it  is  desirable 
to  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  disposed,of. 

ggl"  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  W«t  ©/ 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart,  in  *L« 
following  manner  :— - 

North  West  Society. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 
Londonderiy. 


Printed  for  the  N.W. of  Ireland  Society  by  Moss.  IlEMMPel^ 
by  whom  Letter-press  and  Copperplate  Printing  and 
Binding  are  neatly  and  expeditiously  executed,  en 
reasonable  terms* 
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At  a  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  North  West  of  Ireland  Society,  and 
the  Subscribers  to  the  proposed  Agricultural 
Seminary,  held  at  ti.o  King's  Arms,  London- 
derry, on  the  15th  December,  1824, 

Present — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  in  the  Chair. 


Rev.  Edward  Bo  wen. 
Rev.  Francis  Brownlow. 
Hugh  Lyle,  Esq. 
Carey  M'Clelland,  Esq. 
Andrew  Ferguson,  Esq. 
John  Boyle,  Esq. 
Alexander  Alexander,  Esq. 
Thomas  Scott,  Esq. 
William  Miller,  Esq. 


Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart. 
Rev.  William  Knox. 
James  Sinclair,  Esq. 
George  Lendrum,  Esq. 
Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  Bt. 
John  Rea,  Esq. 
John  Fcnton,  Esq.     _  - 
M.  S.  Hill,  Esq. 
Rev.  Spencer  Knox. 
Rev.  F.  Gouldsbury. 

The  Secretary  then  proceeded  to  read  a 
letter  received  from  Charles  Warner,  Esq. 
dated  25th  November,  1824,  offering  the 
Farm  of  Fallowlie,  in  the  Manor  of  the  Gro- 
cers, to  the  North  West  Society,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  on  it  an  Agricultural 
Seminary. 

Resolved  unanimously — That  the  offer 
made  by  the  Grocers'  Company  to  the  North 
West  Society,  through  their  agent  Mr.  War- 
ner, of  the  Farm  of  Fallowlie,  in  the  Manor 
of  ike  Grocers,  is  such  as  cannot  be  acceded 
to  by  us  as  Trustees  to  a  public  body. 

Resolved — That  an  advertisement  be  in- 
serted in  the  following  papers,  for  proposals 
from  persons  willing  to  let  a  proper  sized 
farm  with  suitable  buildings,  fit  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  proposed  Seminary,  viz.— 
Evening  Mail,  Evening  Post,  Belfast  Com- 
mercial Chronicle,  and  Londonderry  Jour- 
nal;; 

And  that  such  proposals,  &c,  be  forwarded 
to  William  Marshall,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the 
N.W.  Society,  at  Londonderry,  prior  to  the 
nth  of  January,  1825. 

Resolved  that  the  proceedings  of  this  day 
be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Warner,  by  the  Secre- 
tary 


In  our  last  page  will  be  found  a  very  necessary 
pieco  of  information  for  persons  who  have  Mills. or  Kilns, 
and  who  may  have  negitcted  io  have  them  registered. — 
Gentlemen  taking  ihe  Magazine  would  do  well  to  circulate 
Siih  information. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  North  West  Magazine. 

Bannov  Agricultural  School,  Dec.  13,  1824? 
Sir — As  the  petty  Irish  farmer  seems  un- 
willing to  admit,  that  turnip  or  mangel  wurzei 
crops  are  more  productive  than  potatoes  for 
the  winter  feeding  of  cattle,  I  beg  leave  to  re- 
quest your  publication  of  the  following  calcu- 
lation (from  actual  experiment,)  of  ihe  relative 
quantities  of  diose  vegetables  which  an  Irish 
acre  will  yield. 

Supposing  the  drills  to  be  2J  feet  apart, 
and  the  plan,  one  foot  asunder  in  each  row, 
and  each  root  to  weigh  (exclusive  of  leaves) 
5lbs.  the  produce  will  be  63  tons  per  acre. — 
Supposing  the  roots  to  weigh  7lbs.  each  (the 
distance  as  above)  the  produce  will  be  88J 
tons  per  acre — and  lOlbs.  each,  the  produce 
will  be  126  tons  per  acre. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  weighed  several  roots  of 
the   mangel   wurzei    and   Swedish  turnip, 
which  the  Ban  now  pupils  raised  this  year, 
and  found  the  average  weight  to  be  8lbs. 
each,  (on  soil  of  indifferent  quality)  therefore 
I  am  certain  that  the  average  of  "lbs.  each 
root,  for  an  entire  crop,  will  in  several  enses 
be  found  wi'hLi  just  limits  :  tliat  fs,  thftt  8b  J- 
tons  per  acre  of  mangel  wurzei  or  turnips 
may  be  raised.    What  is  the  Weight  of  pota- 
toes on  an  acre  of  the  very  best  land  ?  Say 
the  enormous  quantity  of  200  barrels,  (20 
stone  per  barrel)  or  25  tons,  there  will  by 
this  estimate  be  an  excess  of  63  tons  in  favour 
of  mangel  wurzei  or  turnips.     Besides  the/ 
weight  and  value  of  mangel  wurzei  leaves 
must  be  estimated  very  highly  in  the  months 
of  September,  October,   and  November.— • 
They  afford  admirable  food  to  milch  cows  and 
pigs,  the  hi  Iter  would,  I  believe,  prefer  them 
even  to  plum-pudding.     WTe  fed  the  milch 
cows  last  winter  on  this  valuable  vegetable, 
and-found  that  it  enriched  the  milk,  consider- 
ably increased  its  quantity,  and  did  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  injure  the  cows.  Next- 
year  I  hope  to  have  orders  for  raising  a  more 
extensive  crop  than  the  circumstances  of  the 
farm  have  hitherto  permitted.    I  must,  how- 
ever, beg  leave  to  observe,  that  mangel  wur- 


34  On  thi  choke 


sel  will  net  luceeed  ta  wet,  stiff,  ©r  paw 
land*  nor  will  it  flourish  when  trAft§plAiited< 
I  may  say  the  §§ffli  of  Swedish  turnip§=whefi  • 
trgfiffitfiiited  thev  m  nry  interior  in  size  to 

thcKe  which  remain  undisturbed  111  the  spots 

where  they  m  §§wHi    Where  the  un§uft* 
»b)fB@§§  of  srtlj  want  ©f  ssAei^m  mantle* 
oppeie  the  idwteg  of  ft  mangel  wmi§l  §rep* 
tuwiljta  will  be  a  Getter  substitu^  for  feeding 

QSllfe  than  poiatoewwhere  fog  me  grop  will 
growths  other  may  be  expected*  The  ad- 
vantage tbs  turnip  tops,  too,  is  considera- 
ble* and  the  economy  of  sowing  turnip  seed, 
instead  of  planting  potatoes  at  perhaps  §d» 
per  stone  is  well  worth  some  attention,-*-! 
Sift  your  obedient  humble  servant, 
JOHN  GRAY, 

7b     jRW<w  qf  the  North  Wnt  Mu^m^ 

gi pr«* Whether  the  subject  of  the  present 
letter  has  been  submitted  to  the  public  thro' 
raw  Magazine  or  not*  I  cannot  recollects 
but  if  not  I  think  it  worthy  of  some  attention. 
I  Vperienee  tells  us  that  all  seeds  or  plants 
JVpjn  a  warm  climate,  will  not  come  to  the 
game  perfection  that  thev  arrive  at  In  their 
native  soli,  The  corn  of  FYanWt  Italy,  or  the 
warmer  countries*  eoonot,  with  propriety,  he 
introduced  here— Indeed  the  com  eVen  from 
the  south  of  England  should  he  received  with 
great  pewtion*    The  fortunate  possessor  of 
the  Jerusalem  wheat  humbugged  the  conn* 
try  out  of  a  largo  sum,  and  so'far  he  may  be 
called  fortunate  by  putting  it  into  his  own 
pocket*     The  flaxseed  of  France  will  not 
ibrive  with  us,  and  an  experiment  of  an  im- 
port from  Sicily,  some  years  back,  did  not 
1 1 . o  expectation  forme*}  from  it,  Jt 
ja  a  safe  speculation  to  take  our  change  of 
leedd  iVom  the  north  of  Englatd,  south  of 
Scotland,  or  the  northern  parts  pf  the  coutl 
m  ot^even  I  tat<  b  Hax>eed  reqiflreg  stronger 
ground  than  Rlgfli   America  enjoys,'  within 
iUelf,  a  variety  of  climates—we  have  had  ex- 
perience of  Baxieed  from  the  sotthern  to  the 
northern  states.    Baltimore  seed,  although 
its  produce  may  be  good  In  its  own  climate, 
never  answered  the  whheg  of  the  farmer  in 
this,   It  was  generally  told  the  cheapest,  and 
taring  bought  by  the  poor,  added  to  their  po» 


vaHy^thg  country*  *ven  among  the  mm  ig- 
norant, afg  nw  award  of  it,  and  the  &m»t>» 
quefice  to  been  thai  all  direct  import  \m 
ceft^d  ib i*  years*  Baltimore §#&)  was  sure  id 
tiek  ffl&  ftpra  what  @au§@  it  |i  not  n#iie§§a« 
ry  now  to  mpirei  bat  either  our  soil  qv  eii» 
mate  was  not  eo&|§tfMi 

Philadelphia,  fftrtStr  sorth,  produced  a 
better  seed,  ttl  still  un§ertaln«sonie  years  It 
turned  out  'fell,  and  others  disappointment 

takes,  place,  New  York,  farther  north, 
the  seed  the  produce  of  its  neighbourhood  h 
suitable  to  mo&t  soils  in  this  country,  and 
when  an  unrmnfd  real  seed  is  procured  from 
thence,  rarely  any  instance  pf  failure  takes 
plage  i  but  st'dl  there  ig  not  the  same  certain* 
ty  attending  the  produce  both  of  quality  and 

quantity  that  there  5s  from  the  Bigs,  Bos* 
ton  seet|  rarely  comes  to  the  Derry  rnarketj 
I  have  spwu  of  ft  in  former  years,  and  have 
no  hesitation  to  declares  that  I  would  place  it 
Upon  the  footing  of  the  very  first  quality, 
suiting  well  our  soil  and  climate.  What  t 
have  seen  stated,  I  feel  is  absolutely  necessary 
as  an  introduction  to  a  grievance  I  am  now  rq 
complain  of.  &inee  the  new  intercourse  with 
Baltimore  to  the  port  of  Derry,  the  prinpU 
pal  part  of  the  seed  produced  there  Is  sblp« 
ped  to  New  York \  it  Is  there  cleaned  and  put 
up  in  casks  with  the  New  York  bnmd— and 
thus,  ttnd#  the  authority  and  certificate  of'  $ 
superior  article,  is  ftvia  evil  introduced  among 
qs,  both  mixed  and  nnmixed,  and  accounts 
for  the  many  disappointment^  experienced 
by  farmers,  particularly  in  backward  conn* 
tries,  where  American  seed  Is  in  the  greatest 
demand—and  thus  a  seed,  which,  if  in> 
ported  pure  and  unmixed,  would  insure  to 
the  farmer  a  fair  return  for  his  labour  and 
money,  la  now,  in  conseo^icnec  of  what  I  have 
herein  stated*  every  year  getting  more  and 
uiore  out  of  repute, 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  every  kind 
pf  southern  seed  W  sent  to  New  York  to  b^ 
cleaned  and  exported  thence  with  their  cha* 
racier,  and  while  such  a  trade  k  giving  Ufa 
and  bread  to  thousands  there,  it  is  dealing 
great  destruction  to  thousands  here,  it  is  a 
common  question  to  ask-*"  Neighbour,  what 
is  the  reason  your  das  did  not  turn  out  well 
this  vear?"  The  answer  Is,  J  know  oet*~-I  sow* 
ed  "#ew  York  and  it  never  failed  me  before,  i 


Gas  Vacuum  Engine. 
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must  try  some  other  labour  with  my  land— 
the  next  year  may  turn  out  well,  the  differ- 
ent labour  obtains  the  praise,  but  never  does 
it  enter  into  the  calculation  that  one  year  he 
has  sown  Baltimore  seed,  or  a  mixed  New 
York  and  Baltimore,  when  the  other  year  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  real  produce 
of  the  State.  I  have  frequently  viewed  fields 
sown  with  the  mixed  seed  which  neither 
ripened  equally,  nor  grew  of  equal  length— 
of  course  the  crop  was  lost.  Could  not  a  si- 
milar remedy  be  provided  for  this— might 
not  all  seed  be  obliged  to  be  verified  before 
our  consul  at  the  port  from  whence  it  is  ship- 
ped, to  be  the  growth  of  the  adjacent  country, 
and  that  too  without  expense,  as  our  consuls 
are  but  too  well  provided  for  already,  and 
our  trade  but  too  much  burthened  with  fees 
and  restrictions,  or  villainy  of  your  corres- 
pondents—be pleased  to  point  out  a  more 
easy  and  effectual  remedy :  this  I  should 
think,  is  the  province  of  your  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  to  them  I  shall  leave  it  to 
bring  about  some  regulation  for  a  future  sea- 
son. ,  G. 

l,t  December,  1324 


GAS  VACUUM  ENGINE.  1 

From  the  intense  interest  that  has  been 
felt  in  this  country,  as  well  as  on  some  parts 
of  the  continent,  relative  to  the  new  and 
splendid  invention  of  the  gas  vacuum  engine, 
we  are  certain  it  must  afford  our  readers 
much  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  inventor  has 
already  begun  to  reap  the  first  fruits  of  his 
ingenuity.  We  understand  from  good  au- 
thority, that  he  has  disposed  of  the  Scotch 
patent  for  a  very  considerable  sum.  This 
circumstance  is  not  surprising  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  principle  and  powers 
of  the  engine,  and  the  numerous  advantages 
of  which  it  is  possessed.  It  can  be  used  in 
almost  ali  cases  where  steam  can  be  employed, 
and  in  many  where  it  cannot.  From  the 
time  the  engine  has  been  at  work,  most  of  the 
eminent  scientific  and  mechanical  men  in  Lon- 
don have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
its  construction;  and  though  few  of  them 
would  give  credit  to  its  astonishing  powers 
before  seeing  it,  we  have  heard  of  none  who 
went  away  after  inspection  without  a  full  con- 


viction of  its  merits.  To  society  at  large 
Mr.  Brown's  discovery  promises  to  be  of  im- 
mense advantage,  and  to  no  portion  of  it  morg 
than  the  landed  interest,  as  one  of  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  engine,  is  to  drain  fens  and 
mosses,  to  raise  water  from  mines  and  coal 
pits,  &c  Some  idea  of  its  power  may  'be 
formed  from  the  fact  of  the  first  engine  that 
has  been  made  of  one  and  a  half  horse  power* 
being  able  to  raise  300  gallons  of  water  about 
20  feet  high,  with  only  one  cubic  foot  of  gas. 

We  are  also  informed  that  the  proprietor 
has  taken  out  no  less  than  6  patents,  viz.  for 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Holland 
and  America;  and  it  proves^the  high  cstima- 
don  in  which  the  American  government  hold 
the  invention,  that  they  have  in  this  instance 
deviated  for  the  first  time  from  their  law.  of 
granting  patents  to  American  citizens  only, 
or  to^hose  intending  to  become  such.  There 
are  now  three  carriage  companies  formed  in 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  tftfe 
,gas  engine  as  the  propelling  power.  The 
shares  of  the  first,  whose  capital  is  .£200,000, 
are  selling  at  £3  premium ;  and  a  fourth 
company  is  expected  to  be  established* 

We  have  conversed  with  several  individuals 
who  have  witnessed  the  operations  of  the  en« 
gine;  and  if  any  doubts  had  remained  on  our 
mind,  they  would  certainly  have  been  dispel- 
led by  the  perusal  of  a  report  that  we  have 
been  favoured  with,  drawn  up  by  professional 
authority  of  the  first  eminence,  and  which  is 
very  flattering  and  satisfactory. — Eng.  Paper. 

Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 

The  third  annual  show  of  live  stock,  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  &c.  took  place  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  beginning  of  this  month.— 
This  exhibition  which  the  Society  has  hither- 
to considered  of  an  experimental  nature,  we 
now  view  with  satisfaction  as  eminently  sue* 
ceasful,  and  rejoice  to  see  that  breeders  art? 
determined  to 'support  it,  by  presenting  the 
materials  of  a  keen  competition,  and  buyer* 
not  less  willing  to  offer  handsome  prices.— 
The  attendance  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen- 
from  all  quarters  was  highly  respectable.— 
The  venerable  Earl  of  Mar,  ever  alive  to 
whatever  may  promote  the  agricultural  p* 
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perity  of  Scotland,  presented  for  consideration, 
a  model  of  improved  stalls  for  the  feeding  of 
cattle. 

The  store  cattle  attracted  special  attention. 
From  the  specimens  shewn  we  think  that  the 
object  of  the  Society  promise-  to  he  attained, 
and  the  materials  for  a  good  show  of  fat  in 
future  years  liberally  provided. 

The  first  class  of  preminms  was  for  the 
best  two  fat  oxen  of  the  short  horn  breed, 
not  exceeding  three  years  old,  and  the  plate 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Rennie,  jua.  of  Phan- 
tassie,  for  his  spotted  oxen,  bred  by  himself, 
two  years  and  seven  months  old,  fed  solely 
on  grass,  turnips,  and  a  little  hay.  These 
were  noble  specimens  of  early  maturity,  and 
well  placed  fat.  They  were  computed  by 
butchers  to  wreigh  105  stones  sinking  offal, 
and  sold  for  8C  guineas.  In  the  second  class, 
for  West  Highland  cattle  fat,  there  we«%four 
animals  affording  perfect  pictures  of  this  much 
esteemed  breed.  Sixty  guineas  were  paid  for 
the  two  oxen  which  obtained  the  second  pre- 
mium in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  Aberdeenshire  lean  cattle  we 
were  surprised  that  no  competing  lots  were 
produced,  of  a  breed  so  well  known  and  so 
highly  favoured  in  a  large  district  of  country. 

From  the  class  for  Scotch  cows  of  any  breed 
fur  bretdingy  the  premium  was  withheld. 
Short  horn  ox  shewing  most  symmetry*  fat 
and  weight.  Three  were  exhibited,  Mr. 
Kennie's  roan  ox  obtained  the  premium. — 
He  was  sold  with  a  former  pair  at  forty  gui- 
neas over  head.  The  second  animal  (Mr. 
Somner's)  with  his  sister  was  sold  for  seventy 
guineas.  Another  ox  through  last  not  least, 
was  supposed  to  weigh  160  stones,  sold  for 
fifty  guineas. 

Class  of  any  breed  short  horn  excepted. — 
This  class  produced  two  uncommonly  perfect 
animals,  an  Aberdeenshire  ox  of  Mr.  Boguc's, 
and  a  West  Highlander  of  Mr.  Fletcher's. 

There  were  also  fine  samples  of  black- faced 
wedders — South  Downs,  and  Cheviots. 

The  best  boar  of  any  breed.  Mr.  Rennie' s 
of  the  Bedford  breed  obtained  the  first  Pre- 
mium. The  pig  shewn  by  Mr,  Gray  was  a 
perfect  beauty. 

Extra  Stock. — There  weKe  14  lots  of  cattle 
of  every  description.    An  Ayrshire  bull  at- 


tracted great  admiration.  Mr.  Rennie  and 
some  other  gentlemen  bid  fair  to  rank  East 
Lothian  among  the  first  breed  ing^districts  of 
Britain.  Our  sister  isle  contributed  also  to 
this  branch  of  the  show,  in  a  bull,  cow,  and 
quey  belonging  to  Mr.  Innes.  They  have 
proved  valuable  in  producing  rich  milk,  but 
their  diminutive  size  must  render  them  of 
less  value  for  the  butcher.  Mr.  Innes  called 
them  the  Dexter  breed. 

Mr.  Dickson  produced  ten  Dinmont  wed- 
ders a  cross  between  a  Liecester  ram  &  black- 
faced  ewes.  These  sheep  were  very  weighty 
and  forward  for  their  age.  Mr.  Wilson,  House 
of  Hill,  exhibited  twenty  black-faced  five 
year  old  wedders  which  were  in  amazing  con- 
dition—-they  were  reckoned  to  weigh  twenty- 
eight  pounds  Dutch  per  quarter. 

In  the  department  for  implements,  there 
was  also  exhibited  an  enoravin-o  and  descrip- 
tion  or  the  gas  vacuum  engine. 

Mr.  Barclayj  of  Ury,  sent  a  sample  of  his 
Georgian  oat,  and  kindly  explained  to  the 
company  its  good  qualities,  which  promise 
to  rank  it  high;  a  great  many  demands  were 
made  upon  him  for  supplies.  Mr.  Robson, 
of  Samieside,  shewed  some  very  pure  peren* 
njpl  rye-grass. 


Advantages  of  frequent  Ploughmg 

The  celebrated  Agriculturist,  M.  Duhamel, 
in  his  Elements  of  Agriculture  says — 

"  It  is  often  more  advantageous  to  increase 
the  fertility  of  land  by  plowing,  than  by 
dung  :  l,  Because,  in  general,  only  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  dung  can  be  had,  the  product 
of  twenty  acres  being  scarcely  sufficient  to 
produce  enough  for  four  or  five ;  whereas  the 
particles  of  the  earth  may  be  divided  and 
subdivided  almost  to  infinity.  The  help  de- 
rived from  dung  is  therefore  limited  ;  whilst 
no  bounds  can  be  Set  to  the  benefits  that  may 
accrue  from  plowing." 

"  2,  Few  plants  raised  in  dung  ever  have 
the  fine  flavour  of  those  which  grow  in  a  good 
soil  moderately  dunged.  Our  kitchen  gar- 
dens and  our  other  grounds  afford  daily  in- 
stances of  this  truth.  Pulse,  pot-herbs,  ami 
fruit,  are  seldom  so  good  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  great  cities,  where  dung  abounds,  as  in 
country  gardens,  where  but  little  of  it  is  used. 
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The  corn  raised  in  those  excessively  dunged 
land*,  yields  a  great  deal  of  bran,  and  not 
much  fine  flour,  and  is  difficult  to  keep. — 
Nice  horses  vviH  not  eat  oats  of  the  growth 
of  fields  manured  with  human  ordnre.  But 
nothing  is  so  striking  as  the  difference  be- 
tween the  wine  of  an  undunged  vineyard,  and 
that  of  vines  wrhich  have  been  greatly 
dunged." 

"  3,  Dung,  which  is  supposed  to  act  by 
fermentation,  causes  indeed  an  infward  division 
of  the  particles  of  the  earth,  which  must  be 
very  useful,  as  well  as  the  food  which  it  fur- 
nishes to  plants  :  but  the  plough,  besides  di- 
viding those  particles,  changes  their  situation, 
and  turns  the  ground  upside  down,  so  that 
the  part  which  was  exposed  to  the  influences  of 
the  air  and  dews,  takes  the  place  of  another 
part,  which  is  brought  from  within  the  earth, 
up  to  its  surface.  The  consequence  of  this 
is,  that  well-plowed  land  is  not  exhausted 
by  weeds,  and  that  it  admits  the  moisture  of 
rains  and  dews,  together  with  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  all  of  which  contribute  greatly  to  render 
it  fertile,  as  has-been  proved  by  many  experi- 
ments." ' 

"  4.  Dungattracts  insects,  and  those  insects 
gnaw  plants.  It  is  well  known  that  the  roots 
of  trees  planted  in  dunged  ground,  are  very 
liable  to  be  damaged  by  insects;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  florists  banish 
dung  from  their  gardens.  Worms,  grubs, 
and  other  such  like  vermin,  make  dreadful 
havock  in  their  beds  of  flowers ;  and  I  have 
seen  meadows  where  the  grass  has  been  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  their  eating  its  roots." 

«  I  must  add,  that  most  sorts  of  dung  con- 
tain a  great  many  seeds,  which  fill  the  land 
with  weeds." 

"5  It  is  true  that  dung  is  equally  ser- 
viceable to  light  lands,  and  to  strong;  but 
the  same  may  be  said  of  ploughing." 

"  Land  is  too  strong  when  particles  li^yso 
close  together,  that  the  roots  of  plants  can- 
not extend  between  them,  without  great  dffi- 
culty,  in  quest  of  their  necessary  food,  for 
want  of  which  they  will  remain  poor  and 
sickly.  But  when  the  ground  has  been  well 
loosened  by  repeated  plbwings,  and  its  parti- 
cles are  set  at  greater  distances  from  each 
other,  those  roots  will  be  able  to  spread  freely 
on  all  aides,  to  pervade  every  minute  chasm, 


and  to  collect  such  quantities  of  food,  as  will 
make  the  plants  grow  strong  and  vigorous. — 
The  friendly  influences  of  the  atmosphere 
will  then  penetrate  to  them.  What  plainly 
proves  the  good  effects  of  loosening  such  soils, 
is,  that  their  fertility  is  sometimes  increased 
by  a  mixture  of  sand,  instead  of  dung.  Now 
sand  does  not  afford  any  nutritive  substance  ; 
but  only  hinders  the  particles  of  the  earth 
from  re-uniting  too  closely." 

"  Plowing  is  equally  beneficial  to  light 
lands,  for  the  very  contrary  reason ;  though 
these  do  not  require  so  much  of  it  as  the 
other.  There  is  no  danger  of  their  being 
exhausted  by  any  exposure  to  the  sun  ;  but* 
on  the  contrary  they  acquire  an  additional 
degree  of  fertility  by  the  stirring  and  grinding 
of  their  particles,  and  are  thereby  the  better 
fitted  to  receive  the  moisture  of  rains  and 
dews,  and  the  salutary  influences  of  the  air 
and  sun ;  whilst  their  inward  pores  are  at  the 
same  time  better  adapted  to  the  proper  ex- 
tension ot  the  roots  of  plants,  by  their  being 
lessened." 

"  But,  let  the  benefits  arising  from  dung 
be  ever  so  great,  let  the  means  of  obtaining 
enough  of  it  be  ever  so  easy,  and  let  even  its 
defects  be  corrected  as  much  as  can  be  ;  still 
it  will  not  be  the  less  true,  that  frequent  plow- 
ing is  of  infinite  service  to  land." 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  land  intended  for 
wheat  is  plowed  three  or  four  times  before  the 
grain  is  sowed.  Some  farmers,  who  could 
not  dung  all  their  lands,  plowed  part  of  them 
double  the  usual  number  of  times,  and  reaped 
greater  crops  from  these,  than  from  those 
which  were  dunged.  -  The  expense  of  three 
plowings  extraordinary  will  be  much  less  than 
the  price  of  the  du«g  necessary  for  the  land,  if 
the  farmer  is  obliged  to  purchase  it. 


The  Report  of  Charles  Western,  Esq.  M.  P. 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  President  of  the  Me- 
rino Society,  jor  which  the  Thanks  of  the 
Society  were  voted  to  him. 

I  send  to  the  show  three  shearling  wethers, 
candidates  for  the  prize,  and,  if  the  markets 
appear  favourable,  twenty  of  the  same  age 
drawn  directly  from  the  flock ;  and  have  littfe 
doubt  the  remainder  of  the  seven ty-six  will 
be  fit  for  the  butcher  by  the  time  it  is  usual 
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to  take  off  the  fleece,  In  regard  to  their 
food,  it  has  been  confined  to  grass,  hay,  and 
turnips;  and  I  pledge  myself  to  their  having 
had  no  corn  or  cake  of  any  kind;  SweoT 
turnips  are  sufficient  for  every  purpose.  I 
give,  in  a  note  annexed  hereto,  the  sale  bili 
of  the  sheep  exhibited  at  the  last  show  of 
the  society;  a  few  of  those,  however,  were 
two-shear  sheep,  and  had  oats  and  white  tur- 
nips, but  the  Swede  turnips  without  oats  are 
better.* 

I  know  it  has  been  said  by  some  friends  of 
mine,  that  I  keep  my  stock  very  high  in  ge- 
neral, which  by  comparison  with  some  of  our 
Merino  breeders  I  certainly  do,  thinking  all 
animals  pay  better  for  being  well  kept ;  mine 
are  well  provided  with  food  from  the  moment 
they  are  dropt  until  they  are  slaughtered,  but 
my  pastures  are  always  close  fed  down  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  the  turnips  cleared  off 
the  ground  by  the  sheep  every  where,  having 
no  lean  stock  of  any  kind  to  follow  them. — 
I  say  then,  by  proper  treatment,  the  wethers 
of  a  flock  of  this  breed,  after  a  few  years  se- 
lection and  improvement,  will  be  fit  for 
slaughter  at  about  twenty-eight  months  old  ; 
that" mine  are  so;  that  their  weight  now  is 
within  one  stone  of  what  my  South  Downs, 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  used  to  be,  and 
I  think  in  a  few  years  will  be  equal.  But  it 
may  be  said  what  is  that  weight  ?  I  should 
first  ask,  how  many  per  cent,  would  be  allow* 
cd  me  to  refuse?  I  know  it  is  the  practice  of 


*  May  9,  1816. 

Thomas  3  Sheep 

Pring  1  ditto 

Shuley  2  ditto 

Maynard  1  ditto 

Lover  3  ditto 

Hayward  3  ditto 

Chi  lets  1  ditto 

Strange  3  ditto 

Uult  3  ditto 


20  heads  and  plucks 
20  skins    ...    0  0 
fat     ..,     26  7 


st.  lb.  s.  d.  £    s.  d 

23  1  5  4  6    3  4 

8  7  5  4  2    7  4. 

14  I  5  4  3  15  4 

11  3  5  2  3  18  9 

21  1  5  4  5  12  8 

23  7  5  2  6    3  4 

7  6  5  4  2    1  4 

23  7  5  2  6    3  4 

25  4  5  0  6    7  6 


1  6  8 
0  10  0  16  8 
3    1        4    2  8 


47  19 
Killing,  &c.    1  15  0 


£46   4  1 

Taid  by  a  draft,  sent  by  post  May  21,  1816,  on  Childs. 

Your's,  HENUY  KING, 

Newgale  llurket,  London 

To  Charles  C.  Western,  Esq. 


some  breeders  to  speak  a  little  at  random  if 
so  questioned,  and  reckon  their  average 
weight  by  what  goes  to  market,  taking  no  ac- 
count of  the  refuse  which  are  kept  back  for 
another  year,  or  consumed  in  their  own  fami- 
lies. Were  I  to  carry  every  individual  we- 
ther I  have  to  market,  I  believe  they  (being 
all  shearlings)  would  average  seven  stone, 
and  that  my  South  Downs,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  or  rather  did  average 
eight  stone.  If  I  was  to  refuse  from  five  u 
ten  per  cent,  they  would  average  proportion 
ally  more,  perhaps  7£  or  S,  and  the  South 
Downs      or  9. 

As  to  their  return  in  money,  I  declare  that 
I  yet  can  discern  no  reason  why  they"  should 
not  fetch  per  stone  the  full  average  price  of 
the  market ;  T  reckon  them  accordingly  ;  all 
that  I  have  yet  sold  have  returned  me  that 
price :  the  number  indeed  has  been  few,  but 
1  have  never  yet  had  any  complaint  or  disap- 
pointment.   Assuming  then  that  I  can  pro- 
duce a  carcase  of  mutton  in   the  same  tfme 
with  a  South  Down  breeder  for  instance,  and 
within  one  stone  of  the  same  weight,  I  shall 
with  the  aid  of  the  wool,  return  more  money 
even  at  the  low  price  of  the  last  year.  My 
orders  to  Messrs.  Martin,  Coleman-street, 
have  always  been  peremptory,  to  sell  at  the 
market  price,  whatever, that  might  be;  and 
this  year  he  sold  at  Is.  6d   ancTls.  9d.  per 
lb.  in  the  grease.    My  flock  at  least  those 
that  were  bred  and  fed  by  myself,  have  al- 
ways averaged  8lbs.  all  round,  the  wethers 
rather  more,  so  that  1  took  12s.  per  fleece, 
which  at  two  clips  gave  of  course  24s.  for 
the  wool  of  eacirwether.    Allow  to  the  South 
Down  7s.  each  clip,  which  is  full  as  much  as 
they  could  produce  the  two  last  years,  and  I 
gain  10s.  to  set  against  the  stone  ol  mutton. 
But  where  the  system  of  breeding,  and  feed- 
ing the  stock  so  bred,  is  pursued,  the  compa- 
rative return  of  wool  and  carcase  must  be 
calculated  in  another  way.    A  flock  of  200 
breeding  ewts  on  this  plan  will  necessarily 
give  500  fleeces  every  year  to  sell,  and  200 
sheep  alive  or  dead  to  sell ;  the  gain  per  fleece* 
over  that  of  any  other  sheep  must,  therefore 
be  multiplied  by  500,  and  loss  in  carcase  by 
200  only  :  and  thus  if  the  value  of  a  stone  of 
mutton  is  5s.  and  the  wool  only  Is.  6d.  per* 
lb.  I  shall  gain  £l'25  by  the  wool,  and  lose 
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m\y  £B0  by  ibe  cfirca^.i.  This  h  an  Im- 
portant eefliftietatkdj  and  would  of  coui'ie 
be  niMeb  more  so  if  the  wool  bar©  as  good 
\me§  m  It  did  a  few  years  ago*  The  year  be- 
fore h*i  I  selci  wool  at  ©d,  and  the 
year  before  that  at  Sft*  fV&l  this  sounds  a  low 
pice  for  Merino  wool,  but  it  may  well  be 
imiijffnetl  that  my  selection  hitherto  has  been 
more  fof  the  urease  than  wool,  and  my  wool, 
therefore,  may  not  be  so  good  as  that  of  many 
Other  breeders,  beside  that  it  has  always  been 
gold  in  full  grease,  and  of  course,  there  is  im- 
mense waste  upon  it  in  scouring  for  use— 
Considering  the  depressed  state  of  the  manu- 
facture), (  am  satisfied  with  my  return  for  wool, 
even  that  of  last  year,  and  think  it  sufficient 
|s  sustain  any  loss  upon  the  carcase  I  can 
possibly  anticipate, 

Notwithstanding  this  statement  appears  sa- 
tisfactory, if  not  decisive  in  favour  of  the  Me- 
rino sheep,  I  am  ready  to  confess  it  ought  to 
be  well  canvassed  by  others  who  will  be  less 
partial  than  its  author  may  be,  and  that  there 
are  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  ought  to 
be  fully  considered  before  any  ultimate  con* 
elusion  can  be  safely  admkted,  and  which  can 
only  be  determined  by  further  experience,— 
As  far  as  mine  has  gone  I  have  found  nothing 
yet  to.  discourage  me.    My  Oock  is  quite  as 
healthy  as  my  South  Downs  were;  and  I  have 
as  few  casualties ;  the  ewes  certainly  do  not 
often  twin,  nor  are  they  good  milkers,  though 
they  are  careful  nurses,    I  see  no  appearance 
of  their  answering  to  make  fat  lamb,  but  this 
circumstance,  I  think,  is  nc>t  essential,  At 
present,  there  is  a  difficultv  in  finding  sale 
for  the  draft  eweg,   the  value  of  which,  of 
course,  must  depend  hereafter  upon  the  cre- 
dit of  the  stock?  in  the  mean  time,  I  find 
them  fatten,  as  quick  as  any  sheep  I  ever  had 
on  the  ground,  and  the  barrens  that  have  had 
any  teeth  in  their  head,  and  often  those  that 
have  none  havebeen  quite  fat  by  shearing  tim<*. 
As  to  the  foot  rot,  it  U  very  difficult  to  cure  ra- 
dically the  imported  sheep,  or  to  get  rid  of 
the  taint  that  has  been  long  continued  in  a 
flock,  but  when  once  accomplished,  I  think 
this  breed  Is  no  more  liable  to  it  than  any 
other.    I  saw  four  or  five  flocks  in  France 
and  Flanders  the  winter   before  la*t,  and 
though    housed,  they  had  no  foot-rot.;  in 
other  respects  too  they  were  health)^  and  bad 


the  appearance  of  being  well  managed,  tho* 
the  improvement  of  the  carcase  did  not  seem  to 
occupy  any  attention  of  the  breeders. 

By  what  means  then  is  it,  I  shall  be  asked, 
that  the  Merino  sheep  make  no  progress,  on 
the  contrary,  in  go  many  instances  have  fail- 
ed ?  t  I  believe  their  failure  has  arisen  from 
the  impatience  and  inexperience  of  most  of 
the  Merino  breeders,  many  of  whom  were  to- 
tally ignorant  of  the  business  they  had  un- 
dertaken. In  general  they  seem  to  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  commence  their  ope- 
rations by  making  experiments  of  the  hardi- 
hood of  these  poor  creatures  the  nutrient  they 
jafided;  in  otheu#fl|ord*,  trying  \v\  degree 
of  starvation  thewftuid  endure,  anl^mow  ma- 
ny miles  they  couul  be  driven  to  fold.— Such 
has  been  the  general  treatment  they  have 
received  since  their  arrival.  But  the  cruelty 
of  the  master  lias  not  been  all ;  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  at  their  first  introduction,  they 
should  afford  little  satisfaction  to'QjhTs  and 
shepherds,  Tor  nothing  could  bo  more  mean 
in  their  appearance ;  to  their  care  and  custo- 
dy they  have  been  necessarily  given,  and 
their  treatment  such  as  we  might  naturally 
expect.  I  blame  neither  shepherd  nor  bailing 
for  their  eyes,  accustomed  to  an  improved^ 
Leicester  or  South  Down,  could  hardly  brooH^ 
the  sight  of  a  poor  unfortunate  Merino  on 
his  nVst  landing,  and  they  might  aspect  their 
madfer  did  not  know  the  difference;  so  that 
as  faithful  servants  they  were  bound  in  duty 
to  get  rid  of  them  by  some  means  or  other  as. 
quick  as  they  could. —-Accordingly,  1  have 
seldom  seen  a  flock  of  Merino  sheep  that 
would  not  excite  the  compassion  of  any  hu- 
man being  that  was  capable  of  feeling  for  a 
brute  animal :  without  exception,  all  that  I 
have  purchased  were  pictures  of  absolute  mi- 
sery and  wretchedness}  nay,  I  have  known 
some  of  those  sanguine,  but  now  desponding 
breeder?  of  Merino  sheep,  themselves  ridi- 
cule (as  well  they  might)  tlie  idea  of  a  fat 
Merino  ;  and  -one  of  them,  in  the  full  tide  of 
his  wit,  published  his  opinion  that  it  would 
be  no  less  absurd  to  think  of  a  fat  harlequin 
than  a  fat  Merino  sheep.  W  hy  could  he 
not  have  thought  of  a  fat  buck  instead  of  a 
fat  harlequin  ?  He  meant,  I  presume,  to  ri- 
dicule the  idea  of  expecting  activity  and  ap- 
titude to  fatten  in  the  same  animal;  but  a 
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moment's  reflection,  or  at  all  events  the  sight 
of  a  fine  haunch  of  venison,  might  have  con- 
vinced him  that  so  far  from  these  qualities 
being  incompatible,  the  most  agile  of  beast 
and  bird  are  generally  the  most  disposed  to 
fatten  quickly  ;  even  the  hog,  fat  to  a  proverb 
cannot  be  said  to  want  agility  £  they  are  very 
fleet  in  their  lean  state,  and  capable  of  travel- 
ling far  and  working  hard,  to  gain  their  sub- 
sistence. ^ 

IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS 

avins  Mills  or  Kilns. 


By  act  of^yfrliament,  passed  in  Jnf  ear  1816,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  occupiers  of  MviT  and  Kilns  to  have 
them  registered  according  to  law,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty 
pounds  for  the  former  and  ten  pounds  for  the  latter,  in  case 
of  neglecting  those  requisites.  Within  the  districts  of  Lon- 
donderry and  Coleraine,  several  individuals  have  already 
suffered  for  such  neglect,  and  as  the  government  has  deter- 
mined to  enforce  the  due  observance  of  this,  law,  the  pe- 
nalties stru#^vainst  them  have  seldom  been  mitigated.-— 
Besides  the  TWffeiture  of  the  above  penalties  by  the  proprie- 
tors, all  grain  found  in  such  unregistered  Mills  and  Kilns 
becomes  liable  to  forfeiture,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  re- 
venue officer,  and  sold  by  public  auction.  As  numerous 
instances  of  this  kind  hrfve  lately  occurred  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, by  which  many  persons,  through  ignorance,  have 
lost  their  grain,  it  becomes  necessary  to  warn  the  farmer  of 
e  consequences,  and  also  to  point  out  the  method  of  ob- 
ting  such  consequences.  To  have  a  mill  regis*  ered,  re- 
quires two  securities,  worth  fifty  .pounds  eaeh,  who 
•nter  into  a  J>ond  before  the  Collector  of  Excise  of 
the  District  ijpvhich  such  Mill  is  situated.  The  object  of 
this  security  is  to  bind  the  parties  in  the  above  sum  i#t  to 
allow  any  illicit  malt  to  be  brought  into  or  ground  in  the 
said  mill.  These  bonds  are  found  ready  prepared  with  the 
Collector  of  Excise,  and  nothing  else  is  requisite  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  than  to  serve  a  notice  on  the  collec- 
tor, and  pay  the  price  of  the  stamp,  ten  slullings  and  ten 
pence.  The  form  of  notice  is  the  same  for  either  mill  or 
kiln,  but  no  securities  are  required  for  the  latter,  nor  is  there 
any  expense  whatever  attendant  on  the  registry  of  a  kiln. — 
The  following  form  of  notice,  written  on  a  plain  slip  of  pa- 
per and  signed  by  the  proprietor  will  answer  the  purpose,  tak- 
ing care  to  have  a  duplicate,  as  two  notices  must  be  given 
to  the  Collector. 

Take  notice  that  I  keep  a  Mill  (or  Kiln)  for  the  purpose 
of  grinding  (or  drying)  corn  or  grain,  situated  in  the  Town- 
land  of  Parish  of  Barony  of  and  Coun- 
ty of  which  you  will  please  register  according:to  Law. 
—Given  under  my  hand  this         day  of  182 

To  the.  Collector  of  Etcise,  $c.  #c. 

On  one  of  these  notices  the  Collector  certifies  the  due 
registry  of  the,  Mill  or  Kiln,  and  the  proprietor  keeps  it  in 
his  possession  for  the  inspection  of  any  officer  who  may 
call  fi>r  it.  The  last  requisite  is,  to  have  the  owner's  name 
painted  either  on  the  door  or  on  a  board  put  over  the  door 
qf  the  Mill  or  Kiln,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  oil  cplour,  and 
letters  four  inches  long. 
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Premiums  given  by  the  Linen  Board  for  clean- 
ing  and  making  up  Flax  for  sale  in  the 
market  of  Londonderry — Dec,  15,  1824-. 

Thomas  Gibson,  1st  premium  M.  £2  10  0 
John  Long,  Cumber,  3d  do.     ...  1  10  0 

For  want  of  sufficient  merit,  the  other  three  premiums 
were  withheld  from  the  following  competitors  :— - 

William  Latta,  Taughboyne-;  William  Barnhill,  Rye; 
Ann  Laveiis,  Templemore ;  and  Tohn  Cather,  of  Cumber* 
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Accounts  relating  to  the  Magazine,  according  to  a  resolu- 
tion entered  into  at  the  last  General  Meeting,  find  that  se- 
veral subscriptions  remain  still  unpaid. — The  Committee 
request  that  all  such  outstanding  debts  may  be  discharged, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  out  their 
Report. 

If^3  Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gazine, and  all  the  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  will 
shortly  be  published.  Gentlemen  who  wish  for  copies  will 
have  the  goodness  to  leave  their  names  with  the  Secretary, 
or  at  the  Printer's,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it  is  desirable 
to  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  disposed  of. 

Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart,  in  the 
following  manner : — 

North  West  Society. 

W*  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 

Londonderry. 


Printed  for  the  N.W.of  Ireland  Society  by  Moss.  Hf.mptcn. 
by  whom  Letter-press  ar.d  Copperplate  Printing  and 
Binding  are  neatly  and  expeditiously  executed,  on 
reasonable  tentis* 
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On  raising  small  Fruit  Trees  jrom  Seed. 

{From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir — Communications  on  agriculture  or 
gardening  are  particularly  interesting,  when 
they  come  before  the  public  at  a  time  when 
any  experiments  they  recommend  may  be 
generally  tried,  and  in  this  respect  my  pre- 
sent letter  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  your 
readers. 

Having  for  some  years  observed  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  and  preserving  good  kinds 
of  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  by  the  ordi- 
nary method  of  cutting?,  1  was  induced,  in 
1819,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  some  different  va- 
rieties of  .those  fruits,  conceiving  that  if  I 
chanced  to  obtain  a  few  good  plants,  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  flourish  in  their  na- 
tive soil,  and  to  produce  better  than  strangers, 
and  also  would  be  le*s  liable  to  run  out,  as 

.  the  phrase  is,  or  deteriorate  in  health  and 
.quality  of  fruit  year  after  year. 

Under  these  impressions,  having  prepared 
a  seedling  bed,  slightly  manured  with  the 
cleanings  of  a  pigeonhouse  and  the  scourings 
of  a  drain  which  led  from  a  laundry,  (pre- 
ferred on  account  of  the  fertilizing  proper- 
ties communicated  by  the  soap  jsuds  to  the 
mud,)  I  sowed  in  drills  about  two  ounces  of 

l  white  currant  seeds,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  red  and  black,  in  the  beginning  of  March. 

~  In  May  they  were  overground  and  very  thick 

.  < — this  I  expected,  and  accordingly  thinned 
them  considerably,  leaving  fifty  of  the  best 

-  looking  and  straightest  of  each  kind.  They 

-  attained  in  that  year  the  average  height  of 
i  nine  inches — the  black  were  the  most  luxu- 
riant. The  following  autumn  I  planted 
them  out  in  rows  at  about  eighteen  inches 
asunder,  and  allowing  an  interval  of  only  a 
foot  between  each  tree,  as  I  intended  to  keep 
them  low  until  their  produce  should  decide 
their  respective  mertes,-^and  although  it  is  the 
general  custom  among  experienced  gardeners 
to  dig  in  manure  about  the  roots  of  small 
fruit  trees.,  yet  I  never  had  the  soil  stirred 

.  about  them,  except  superficially  with  the  hoe, 
to  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  they  had 
the  benefit  of  that  manure  only  which  was 


ground  at  the  same  time  with 


put  in  the 

themselves.  In  the  spring  of  1822,  some  of 
the  black  currants  shewed  blossonvwhich  I 
did  not  suffer  to  remain.  In  the  following 
year  the  black  bore  abundantly ;  but  there 
were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  trees  which 
might  be  pronounced  decidedly  good — the 
fault  was  not  in  general  in  the  flavour,  but 
the  fruit  was  small  and  insignificant.  A  few- 
blossoms  on  the  white  and  red  kinds  were 
nipt  off  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

This  year  the  trees  are  in  very  good  bear- 
ing, particularly  the  white,  of  which  there  are 
seventeen  very  fine  trees,  one  especially,  of 
fine  amber  coloured  fruit,  much  agreeing  in 
appearance  with  the  "  ribes  Banksia"  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London  for  1823,  but  cf  a  peculiar  rich  fla- 
vour, and  in  every  respect  decidedly  the  finest 
white  currant  I  ever  saw.  The  red  have 
turned  out  but  very  indifferently-~fche  fruit  is 
in  general  small,  and  has  too  'much  ad.d  in 
the  taste ;  there  are  but  four  trees  m  this 
variety  at  all  worth  retaining  in  cultivation. 

I  sowed  some  seeds  of  g0<*¥feberry  of  difc 
ferent  kinds  in  the  spring  ot  1820,  they  have 
as  yet  shewn  no  signs  of  bearing,  and  1  do  not 
suppose  that  they  will  aiford  a  favourable  re- 
sult, as  their  leaves  are  small  and  the  prickles 
very  thickly  set,  which  is  seldom  the  case  in 
bushes  which  produce  good  fruit. 

Jn  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  from  which 
the  seeds  were  saved,  no  discrimination  was 
observed  as  to  their  situation  in  respect  to 
other  varieties — they  were  mostly  chosen 
from  trees  trained  against  a  wall,  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  fruit  being  a  trifle  greater 
than  that  on  standard,  and  there  had  been  no 
interference  whatever  with  the  blossom,  sucn 
as  introducing  foreign  pollen,  or  depriving 
them  of  stamens,  &c.  and  no  means  except 
cutting  resorted  to,  to  force  the  plants  into 
bearing.  In  fine,  I  have  been  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  experiment,  as  in  addition  to  the 
amusement  afforded  to  me,  I  have  acquired 
a  number  of  excellent  trees,  reared  on,  and 
therefore  more  congenial  to  the  soil  for  which 
they  are  intended.       Yours,  &c.       P.  D. 
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ON  MANGEL  WURZEL. 

(From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir — I  have  remarked  with  genuine  satis- 
faction, that  the  public  mind  begins  to  feel 
an  increasing  interest  in  favour  of  this  valu- 
able root,  and  that  some  of  your  remote  rea- 
ders have  been  soliciting  information,  while 
others  have  presented  a  partial  account  of 
their  mode  of  culture,  and  preservation. — 
Without  presuming  to  impugn  their  plans,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  request  your  indulgence  in 
giving  publicity  to  mine.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  be  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  plant  in  1811,  since  which  I  have  tri^d 
it  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  when,  like  many  others,  I  was  alarmed 
at  the  cautious  but  ill-founded  verdict  pro- 
nounced at  Holkam,  respecting  the  supposed 
deleterious  effects  of  it  upon  cows.  Quickly, 
however,  emerging  from  error,  I  resumed  my 
operations,  and  find  not  only  no  cause  to  re- 
pent, but  in  every  sense  of  the  word  I  have 
the  weightiest  reasons  for  exulting  in  my  per- 
severance. 

As  it  would  be  difficult  to  condense  all 
tliat  might  be  said  on  this  interesting  subject, 
within  the  space  that  could  in  modesty  be 
requested  from  your  columns  at  one  time,  I 
propose  to  arrange  my  remarks  in  three  let- 
ters, relying  on  your  indulgence  for  the  in- 
sertion. The  firsi  to  contain  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages which  attends  the  cultivation  of 
mangel  wurzel — the  second  to  describe  the 
practice  I  have  adopted,  and  success  I  have 
experienced  during  the  last  thirteen  years — 
and  in  the  third,  to  describe  the  most  advan- 
tageous method  of  consuming  the  leaves,  of 
storing  the  roots,  and  of  applying  the  crops 
generally. 

Conformably  to  this  arrangement,  I  pro- 
ceed to  speak  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which 
attend  the  cultivation  of  mangel  wurzel, 
which  I  reduce  under  the  live  followiug 
heads : 

1st.  Land  totally  unfit  for  turnips  is  well 
adapted  for  mangel  wurzel. 

2nd.  The  fattening  qualities  of  the  root 
are  of  the  highest  order. 

3d.  The  certainty  of  procuring  a  full  crop. 

4th.  The  comparatively  imperishable  pro- 
perty of  the  root. 


Wurzel. 


5th.  State  in  which  the  land  is  left  fot  suc- 
ceeding crops  of  corn. 

First.  Wherever  the  land  is  too  heavy 
either  to  permit  the  turnip  to  flourish,  or  to 
be  carted  off  when  produced,  or  to  bear  the 
tread  of  cattle,  there  the  root  delights,  an* 
may  with  advantage  be  cultivated.  The  be- 
nefit which  might  result  to  farms  entirely  com- 
posed of  good  heavy  land,  is  obvious  to  every 
one  who  has  made  the  trial — and  it  would  not 
exceed  the  boundary  of  truth  to  assert,  that 
wherever  the  cultivation  is  undertaken  and 
followed  up  with  spirit,  an  incalculable  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  rental  will  immedi- 
ately commence. 

Second.  The  root  is  now  generally  allowed 
to  stand  eminent  for  the  excellence  of  its  fat- 
tening qualities.  Among  our  field  produc- 
tions, parsnips  and  carrots  may  justly  be  de- 
clared more  nutritious.  Swedish  turnips  as 
holding  a  divided  empire  with  it,  while  white 
turnips,  cabbages,  and  potatoes  sink  into  in- 
significance before  it.  The  taste  both  of  the 
leaf  and  root  is  most  grateful  to  every  des- 
cription of  stock— bullocks,  sheep,  and  hogs, 
instinctively  lay  hold  of  them,  and  when  once 
accustomed  to  the  flavour,  they  reject  every 
other  sort  of  green  food,  if  they  have  the 
election. 

Third.  It  is  too  well  understood  how  pre- 
carious is  eventual  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  turnips,  even  under  the  most  spirited  and 
judicious  management.  The  drought,  the 
fly,  the  wire- worm,  the  mildew — and  even 
When  all  these  foes  are  surmounted,  a  Christ- 
mas frost  has  often  brought  on  a  general  de- 
cay, causing  whole  counties  to  resound  with 
the  bellowing  and  bleating  of  half-fed  cows 
and  starving  sheep.  This  distressing  conse- 
quence will  positively  be  avoided  by  the  far- 
mer who  resorts  to  mangel  wurzel.  It  has 
no  known  enemy  to  contend  with,  except  the 
supineness  of  the  occupier.  If  the  seed  be 
sound,  and  sown  in  the  proper  season,  the 
plant  will  appear  in  five  days — if  the  tillage 
be  good  and  the  manure  sufficient,  it  will  grow 
with  rapidity  ;  thrive  without  rain  under  a 
cloudless  sun,  and  leave  the  owner  no  anxiety 
but  to  use  his  hoes  liberally,  to  devise  the 
cheapest  means  of  protection,  and  to  adopt 
the  most  profitable  method  of  consumption. 

Fourth.  No  edible  root  has  yet  been 
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broughr  into  use  which  has  an  affinity  to  the 
one  under  consideration,  with  respect  to  its 
imperishable  properties,  f  It  is  not  only  ready 
for  use  in  the  autumn,  the  winter,  and  the 
spring,  but  may,  if  required,  be  continued 
during  the  whole  summer  with  unabated  ad- 
vantage :  and  in  the  following  autumn  it  will 
be  iound  in  iull  possession  of  its  most  valua- 
ble qualities,  undiminished  in  weight,  and 
abounding  in  saccharine  juices. 

Fifth.  It  needs  not  be  insisted  on,  that 
whenever  turnips  are  drawn  from  heavy  land 
in  the  spring,  it  is  not  in  every  season  that 
the  soil  can  be  rendered  sufficiently  dry  and 
tender  in  time  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  oats 
or  barley.  The  cultivators  of  mangel  wurzel 
are  exempt  from  all  apprehension  on  this 
score,  for  with  them  all  risk  entirely  subsides. 
The  roots  having  been  produced  on  the  ridge, 
and  carted  in  autumn — immediately  after 
wheat  sowing*  the  ridges  are  split,  and  water 
furrows  formed  and  scoured — thus  the  land 
will  lay  perfectly  safe  and  dry  all  winter, 
while  the  greatest  possible  surface  will  be  ex- 
posed to  the  operation  of  the  frost,  which  will 
penetrate  and  destroy  the  race  of  grubs  and 
wire-worms.  The  land  thus  formed  will  be 
ready  for  spring  corn  a  month  before  turnip 
land  could  be  got  ready,  which,Mf  not  visible 
in  the  slack-yard  in  the  shape  of  straw,  will 
amply  increase  the  weight  and  measure  of 
oats  and  barley.  Such  management  as  this 
will  indisputably  be  allowed  the  acme  of  per- 
fection in  husbandry. 

It  would  be  very  easy,  sir,  to  augment  the 
grounds  upon  which  I  have  presumed  so 
strongly  to  recommend  my  brother  farmers 
to  seize  a  neglected  treasure.  If  what  has 
been  adduced  in  recommendation  fail  in  cre- 
ating a  more  general  inclination  to  make  trial 
of  its  value,  I  should  despair  to  produce  con- 
viction by  any  more  powerful  arguments.— 
My  remarks  respecting  it  are  made  in  full 
sincerity  of  heart — they  are  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, and  an  honest  conviction  of  its  utilty, 
which  I  dare  prophecy,  will,  like  the  once 
despised  Swede,  be  in  the  end  triumphantly 
established.  Agricola 

f  The  white  turnip  is  in  March  entirely  divested  of  its 
fattening  power— the  Swede  in  >Iay  becomes  shrivelled,  and 
is  almost  rejected  by  cattle — the  potato  after  this  time  sprouts 
away  all  its  vigour,  diminishes  in  bulk,  and  dries  up— -but 
not  so  the  mangel  wurzel. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  North  West  Magazine* 
MECHANICS'  INSTITUTION. 
Mr.  Editor — It  may  to  some  persons 
appear  premature  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
of  establishing  a  Mechanic's  Institution  in 
Derry,  when  only  one  has  as  yet  been  formed 
in  Ireland — but  when  we  find  that  most  towns, 
and  even  many  villages  in  England  and 
Scotland  have  already  got  them,  the  surprise 
rather  may  be,  that  a  place  of  such  popula- 
tion and  intelligence  should  still  be  without 
one.    It  may  also,  possibly,  be  objected,  that 
funds  sufficient  could  not  be  raised  in  Derry 
to  support  an  institution  of  this  kind  ;  but  to 
obviate  this,  in  some  degree,  I  would  propose 
that  the  Lecturer  shall  be  allowed  to  visit  all 
the  principal  market  towns  in  the  counties  of 
Derry,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal,  at  stated  pe- 
iods  ;  by  which  arrangement  the  entire  N. 
W.  District  might  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  an  institution  conveying  in- 
struction in  a  form  at  once  beneficial  and  de- 
lightful.   For,  by  thus  opening  to  the  popu- 
lation the  phenomena  of  nature,  a  new  direc- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  public  mind,  from 
which  the  most  beneficial  consequences  may 
be  expected  to  flow.    In  a  religious  point  of 
view,  its  advantages  are  incalculable — for 
what  can  more  expand  the  faculties  of  man, 
or  raise  his  admiration  of  the  Deity,  than  to 
know  the  laws  by  which  he  regulates  orga- 
nised matter — to  view  him- through  the  myste- 
ries of  his  glorious  works — and  to  ascertain 
that  what  appears  to  the  rude  and  uncultivated 
mind  a  mass  of  confusion,  or  at  best  but  re- 
gulated by  fortuitous  causes,  is  the  result  of 
a  system  of  the  most  beautiful  arrangement, 
putting  to  scorn  the  most  curious  exhibitions 
of  human  ingenuity.    It  has  been  well  and 
truly  asserted,  that  no  one  who  has  studied 
the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame,   or  the 
structure  of  the  heavens,  can  ever  be  an 
atheist.  In  elevating  and  expanding  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  the  consequences  to  general 
society  are  most  precious,  while  to  the  arti- 
san its  benefits  are  so  obvious,  as  to  require 
*no  illustration. 

In  a  time,  thank  God,  now  gone  by,  the 
education  of  the  lower  classes  found  many 
oppoiers,  under  the  notion  that  it  would  tend 
to  render  them  worse  subjects  of  the  realm.— 
But  such  opposition  arose  from  a  very  war 
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row  view  of  the  human  mind,  for  it  might 
have  occurred  to  those  persons  that  the  more 
the  intellectual  powers  of  an  individual  are 
cultivated,  the  more  will  reason  operate  and 
govern  his  actions — and  surely  it  is  not  by 
acquirements  that  enable  us  to  add  to  our 
comforts,  that  men  are  to  be  rendered  more 
discontented  with  their  situation  in  life,  nei- 
ther is  it  to  be  feared,  that  by  the  general 
mind  becoming  more  accomplished,  individu- 
al? will  become  more  saucy  or  vain,  we  may 
indeed  conceive  a  society  to  exist  in  which 
the  knowledge  of  the  merest  rudiments  of 
learning  might  prove  a  source  of  vanity,  but 
be  it  remembered,  that  whatever  is  universal 
must  cease  to  confer  any  pre-eminence  on  its 
possessor. 

It  has  been  well  observed  by  one  of  our 
most  classic  authors,  "  that  a  well  educated 
nation  is  as  superior  to  a  rude  one,  as  the 
accomplished  gentleman  is  to  the  boor  — 
Wishing  that  some  philanthropic  member 
of  the  N.  W.  of  Ireland  Society,  (for  it  is  in- 
timately connected  with  their  views,)  may  set 
on  foot  a  plan  for  such  an  useful  institution, 
I  remain,  &c.  &c.  Colon  us. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  North  West  Magazine. 
Ma.  Editor, 
If  the  subjoined  extracts  from  a  late  pub- 
lication appear  suitable  to  the  nature  of  your 
paper,  please  to  insert  them.  The  work  from 
which  they  are  taken  was  printed  in  1822, 
and  is  entitled  "  A  concise  view  of  the  origin, 
constitution,  and  proceedings  of  the  Honor- 
able Society,  &c.  commonly  called  the  Irish 
Society."  Towards  the  close  of  the  vol.  is  a 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  the  North  of  Ire- 
land in  the  year  1802,  by  Robert  Slade,  Esq. 
Secretary  to  said  Society. 

The  following  passage  is  the  effusion  of  a 
humane  mind,  and  will  be  read  with  great  in- 
terest. Mr.  Slade  landed  at  Donaghadec, 
whence  he  set  out  for  Londonderry,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country  drew  from  him  the 
following  observations : — "  The  first  notice  I 
received  of  my  arrival  on  lands  belonging  to 
the  Londoners  (as  they  are  called)  was  at 
Kilrca,  a  market  town  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  river  Bonn,  which  I  learned 
from  the  landlord  of  the  inn,  was  held  by 
.Ur.  Stewart,  uncle  cf  Lord  Castlerengh,  un- 


der the  Mercer's  Company,  and  that  it  ex- 
tended for  more  than  six  miles  along  the 
road  over  which  I  was  to  pass  in  my  way  to 
Londonderry.  Inquiring  into  the  reason  of 
the  want  of  accommodation  and  the  apparent 
poverty  of  the  place,  the  master  of  the  inn 
observed,  "  that  it  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise in  a  part  ot  the  country  where  they  ne- 
ver saw  the  face  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  or 
even  his  under-tenant and  he  mentioned 
this  circumstance  as  a  grievance  which  greatly 
prevails  in  Ireland,  but  particularly  in  all 
those  parts  situated  in  the  north  of  the  island 
which  belong  to  any  of  the  city  companies.* 
I  felt  the  force  of  the  observation,  which  im- 
pressed me  with  a  greater  degree  of  indul- 
gence for  the  poverty,  ignorance  and  laziness 
of  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  who  toil  for 
a  miserable  subsistence,  and  see  the  fruits  of 
their  labour  carried  off  from  time  to  time  by 
an  agent  of  their  landlord,  to  be  spent  in  a 
foreign  count ry  ;  w hile  the  ve ry  s  a  m  e  d  es  c  r  i  p  - 
tion  of  people  in  England,  are  cheered  by  a 
hospitable  reception  in  the  hall  of  their  land- 
lord, when  they  wait  upon  him  to  pay  their 
rent,  derive  benefit  from  his  expenditure  an  it 
example,  and  in  case  of  petty  disputes,  find 
an  honest  magistrate,  a  kind  landlord,  and  a 
well  informed  neighbour  to  reconcile  their 
differences,  and  prevent  little  misunderstand- 
ings from  growing  into  rancour  and  the  de- 
sire of  revenge.  This  want  of  example,  as- 
sistance, and  consolation  from  the  resident 
landowners,  deprives  the  inhabitants  of  all 
inducement  to  union,  so  that  each  family 
lives  by  itself  in  a  little  cabin  without  a  chim- 
ney, with  a  Clay  floor  and  bed  of  straw  or 
rags."  It  is  not  very  obvious  what  the 
writer  means,  by  attributing  the  want  of 
union  among  the  Irish  tenantry  to  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Landlords.  There  is  a  species 
of  union  to  which  they  sometimes  have  re- 
course, not  that  I  suppose  which  is  alluded  to, 
combination  against  the  laws,  and  against  the 
supposed  authors  of  their  misfortunes  or  suf- 
ferings. The  residence  of  landlords  more  in 
the  English  style  so  well  described,  would  ra- 
pidly infuse  a  kinder  spirit,  in  men  who  may 
be  now  brooding  over  their  woes,  and  nurs- 
ing wrathful  passions,  the  union  for  evil  pur- 

*  There  is  reason  to  congratulate  the  country  that  a  very 
desirable  change  has  taken  place  since  our"  author  wryte* 
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poses  would  not  be  countenanced  nor  thought 

of  the  charities  of  life  would  expand,  and 

union  for  good  purposes  would  follow.  The 
North  West  Society  presents  a  centre  oi 
union,  and  its  members  are  the  ministers  of 
peace.  Their  operations  in  some  measure 
counteract  the  evils  of  absenteeism,  and  by 
so  doing,  the  seeds  of  "rancour  and  revenge" 
have  no  ground  wherein  to  strike  root.* — 
There  is  another  kind  of  union  indeed  of 
which  there  is  nodeficiency,  the  conjugal — "A 
groupe  of  nearly  naked  figures  are  often  seen 
at  the  doors,  consisting  of  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  husband  finds  the  means  by 
working  at  his  loom,  to  pay  an  extravagant 
price  for  four  or  five  acres  of  land,  on  which 
a  cow  is  kept  for  the  family,  and  some  po- 
tatoes and  flax  are  grown.  This  with  a  turf 
fire,  kindled  in  the  corner  of  their  cabin, 
round  which  the  family  crouch,  with  some 
oatmeal  for  stirabout  constitutes  all  the  wants, 
and  whiskey  the  luxury  of  the  Iiish  peasant, 
tc/'o,  never  looking  beyond  it,  has  no  tempta- 
Hon  to  enteral  ise' or  exertion." 

It  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Slade  commiserates  the  condition  of  our 
peasantry,  and  his  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement, that  his  charity  is  not  of  that 
barren  kind  which  would  enter  the  hut  of 
poverty  where  it  creeps  over  the  half  dying 
embers,  and  departs  saying,  be  warmed,  be 
clothed,  be  filled,  without  giving  the  needful 
supplies  to  procure  those  comforts*.  There 
are  no  doubt  many  individuals  connected 
with  the  Irish  Society  animated  with  the  like 
good  spirit,  and  now,  that  their  estates  are 
to  so  great  an  extent  fallen  into  their  own 
hands,  the  state  of  their  people  is  likely  to 
receive  that  kind  and  generous  consideration, 
which  they  so  much  required*  Improve- 
ments to  a  large  extent  have,  I  understand, 
been  made  in  several  of  the  proportions. — 
My  knowledge  does  not  enable  me  to  say 
whether  in  general,  their  expenditure  is  likely 
to  produce  permanent  advantage — above  all 
whether  the  leases  given  to  the  tenantry  be 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  create  that  spirit  of  im- 
provement, and  to  reward  that  perserering 
industry,  which  should  be,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent is  in  fact  the  ultimate  aim  of  these  pro- 
prietors. X. 

f  The  liberal  support  given  by  the  London  Companies 
to  this  Institution  are  an-  unequivocal  proof,  of  the  estirna- 
Uyo  in  which  they  hold  it. 


TURNIPS. 

Mr.  Editor— As  you  have  expressed  a1 
wish  in  the  first  number,  of  the  present  volume 
to  receive  any  communications  interesting  in 
agriculture,  I  beg  leave  to  transmit  two  ex- 
tracts, one  from  an  English,  the  other  from 
a  Scotch  paper,  relative  to  the  cultivation  of 
turnips,  which  are  well  worth  the  attention 
of  our  farmers  being  the  result  of  actual 
practice,  therefore  better  in  my  opinion  than 
volumes  of  theory.         Your's,  &c. 

AGRICOL*. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  a  farmer 
(Mr  Alexander  Dennistoun)  has  a  fine  field 
of  Swedish  turnips,  on  his  grouni  in  the 
parish  of  Cathcart,  cultivated  in  the  way 
practised  and  recommended  by  Mr  Cbbbett. 
He  selected  a  field  containing  about  three 
acres  of  an  excellent  dry  light  free  soil,  bot- 
tomed on  whinstone.  He  broke  ground  at 
Martinmas,  then  ploughed  it  across  with  a 
common  iron  plough,  drawn  by  four  horses 
— next  up  and  down — and  afterwards,  formed 
his  drills  at  two  bouts,  four  feet  asunder.  The 
seed  was  sown  on  the  6th  April,  one  part  ia 
a  field  near  Mr.  Dennistoun's  house,  and  ano- 
ther in  a  place  farther  up  the  Cart,  beside 
Wilkie's  lin.  They  were  transplanted,  and 
placed  exactly  a  foot  distant,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  at  the  time  of  the  severe  drought. 
The  ridges  were  afterwards  pared  and  set  up 
in  the  usual  form.  About  a  month  ago, 
the  field  had  a  fine  and  highly  interesting  ap- 
pearance, the  shaws  were  strong  and  vi- 
gorous, rose  to  a  great  height,  and  completely 
covered  the  soil.  The  field  has  been  examin- 
ed by  the  lovers  of  agriculture  from  a  consi- 
derable distance,  _  and  all  who  have  seen  it 
have  been  deeply  interested  with  the  sight. 
"  I  didna  think  it  possible  to  raise  sic  neeps," 
said  an  old  farmer,  *'and  I  believe  nane 
in  the  parish  ever  saw  the  shaws,  shaking 
hands  wi'  drills  four  feet  frae  ither."  Sir 
John  Maxwell,-  Mr.  Maxwell,  Mr.  Stewart, 
and  several  other  intelligent  agriculturists 
have  expressed  their  astonishment  at  the  bulk 
of  the  crop,  and  their  approbation  of  the 
plan  on  which  they  have  been  cultivated. — 
Six  turnips,  pulled  in  succession  from  a  drill 
chosen  at  random,  weighed  on  an  average  8 
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pounds,  tops  and  root9.  There  will  be  12,000 
plants  on  the  acre,  yielding  a  produce  of  40 
tons,  tops  and  roots  included. — Kentish  Ga- 
zette. 

A  part  of  the  lands  of  Motherwell  cultivat- 
ed by  the  spade,  has  this  year  produced  yel- 
low Aberdeen  turnips,  which  the  manager  es- 
timates at  30  tons  per  acre,  exclusive  of  tops. 
They  were  sold  on  the  field  at  the  rate  on  an 
average  of  £15  per  acre.  One  acre  went  as 
high  as  £23. 

j  We  lately  mentioned  Mr.  Den nistoun's  ex- 
cellent crop  of  Swedish  turnip?,  cultivated 
according  to  the  method  of  Mr.  Cobbett. — 
In  a  field  almost  adjoining,  there  is  a  crop 
still  better,  which  were  raised  by  Mr.  William 
Warnock,  in  the  usual  way.  The  distance 
between  the  drills  is  28  inches,  and  the  plants 
are  nearly  1 1  inches  asunder,  or  20  in  18  feet. 
They  were  sown  on  the  28th  May,  and  were 
thinned  with  the  hoe,  and  pared  and  set  up 
with  the  plough  according  to  the  ordinary 
practice.  It  was  meant  to  leave  them  10 
inches  asunder;  but  this  method  does  not  ad- 
mit of  the  same  exactness  as  transplanting.— 
The  Scottish  acre  would,  therefore,  contain 
26,356  plants,  and  the  English  20,740.  The 
field  in  question,  consisting  of  about  half  an 
acre,  was  examined  on  Saturday,  and  the 
average  weight  of  each  turnip,  with  the  top, 
was  found  to  be  4j  lbs.  at  the  rate  of  50  tons 
per  Scottish  acre,  or  39  tons!l7^c\vt.  per  Eng- 
lish acre.  Without  the  top  the  root  weighed 
S  lbs.  10  oz.  at  the  rate  of  42J  tons  per  Scot- 
tish acre,  or  33£'per  English  acre.  Tbis  crop 
ii  therefore  one-tburth  larger  than  Mr.  Dcn- 
nistoun's. 

Mr.  John  Ronald,  Tit  Wood,  on  the  estate 
of  Sir  John  Maxwell,  has  a  field  of  red  top- 
ped turnips,  in  drills.  28  inches  asunder,  and 
the  plants,  in  consequence  of  deficiencies,  at 
18  inches  distance.  They  wete  so'vn  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  after  thinning,  were 
repeatedly  dressed  with  the  plough.  The 
average  weight  of  the  turnip,  including  the 
top,  is  12J  lb.  at  the  rate  of  88  tons  per  Scot- 
tish acre  ;  without  the  tops  9  lb.  or  68  tons 
per  Scottish  acre,  or  50  tons  per  English  acre. 
Three  of  the  largest  turnips  have  been  sent 
to  our  ofrice,  they  weigh  without  the  tops 
28  J  lb.  25  lb.  and  24  lb.— Glasgow  Chronicle. 


Mr.  Greg  thus  states  the  advantages  of 
the  system  pursued  by  him,  as  contrasted 
with  the  common  practice. 

1.  A  plurality  of  ploughing*?,  which  expose 
the  land  to  be  impoverished  by  a  summer  sun  ; 

2.  The  unnecessary  expenses  of  these 
ploughings,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  labour  ; 

3.  The  wear  and  tear  of  horses,  ploughs, 
harness,  &c, 

4.  The  rent  and  taxes  of  one  year  without 
return  ; 

5.  The  inefficiency  of  summer  ploughing 
to  destroy  weeds  propagated  by  seed,  twitch 
excepted  ; 

6.  The  deprivation  of  turnips  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  acres ; 

7.  The  little  stock  they  are  enabled  to 

keep  ; 

8.  The  deficiency  ot  manure  arising  there- 
from, and  the  impoverished  state  to  which 
that  little  is  reduced,  by  bad  management  ; 

9.  The  expense  they  are.  subject  to,  in 
order  to  supply  this  deficiency  ; 

10.  The  deficiency  in  the  crops  of  oats, 
pease,  and  beans,  which  lateness  of  spring- 
ploughing  occasions  ; 

11.  The  abundance  of  annual  weeds  they 
raise  within  the  influence  of  the  air  to  vege- 
tate, and  the  impossibility  of  cleaning  those 
crops. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  parti- 
cularly upon  the  above,  in  forming  the  result, 
I  shall  proceed  to  explain  a  system  without 
the  fruitless  operation  of  summer  fallows ; 
simple  in  its  management,  scientific  in  its 
practice,  and  productive  in  its  effect. 

Having  established  in  my  mind  as  a  gene- 
ral principle,  that  fertility  was  to  be  derived 
from  pulverizing  the  soil,  clearing  it  from 
water,  and  keeping  it  clean,  I  proceed  to  in- 
quire how  those  objects  were  to  be  obtained 
at  the  least  expense.  I  found  that  the  best 
method  to  promote  them  was  to  reverse  the 
whole  system.    I   have  already  explained, 

I  plough  once  for  a  crop.  They  for  one  crop  four  .and 

a  half  times  for  the  once. 
I  only  plough  in  winter.  They  only  in  summer,  and 

spring.  „,cih 
I  never  fallow  the  land  in         They  one  third  every  year, 
summer. 

I  practice  row-culture.  They  broad  cast, 

I  horse  and  hand  hoe,  at  the      They  only  slightlyhand-hce, 
expense  of  >>s.  6d.  per  acre.       the  expense  2s  per  acre. 


Mr.  Gregs  System. 


The  land  I  occupy  is  a  very  tenacious  day, 
in  some  places  mixed  with  calcareous  earth : 
rhis  naturally  causes  it  to  bind  at  top  after 
heavy  rain.  It  is  only  troubled  with  surface 
water;  and  from  the  length  of  time  the  coun- 
ty of  Herts  has  been  in  cultivation  under 
very  bad  tillage,  the  soil  is  impregnated  with 
weeds  of  every  description.  If  you  dig  a 
pasture  which  has  remained  undisturbed  for 
centuries,  almost  every  variety  of  weed  will 
immediately  appear.  My  object  was  therefore 
(it  being  almost  hopeless  to  subdue  them) 
to  prevent  their  injuring  the  crops.  To  meet 
the  general  principle  upon  which  I  set  out,  I 
began  to  plough  my  land  as  soon  in  the  au- 
tumn as  the  wheat  is  sown,  commencing  with 
that  which  is  the  wettest.  But  previous  to 
that,  I  mark  it  out  by  a  very  simple  instru- 
ment, no  more  than  a  beam  of  the  length  of 
five  feet  and  a  half,  with  a  peg  at  each  end 
which  fixes  on  a  drill  carriage :  that  operation 
is  followed  by  a  plough,  which  ploughs  a  bout 
in  each  furrow,  to  the  depth  of  four  inches. — 
The  marking  is  performed  by  a  man,  a  boy, 
and  a  horse,  at  the  rate  of  ten  acres  per  day. 

The  bout  is  ploughed  by  a  man,  a  boy, 
and  two  horses,  at  the  rate  of  five  acres  per 
day.  This  work  is  performed  by  the  man 
who  sows  the  land  ;  for  upon  the  accuracy 
of  this  work,  the  facility  and  success  of  every 
subsequent  operation  depends.  The  size  of 
the  lands  being  thus  laid  out,  the  most  ig- 
norant ploughman  can  complete  the  work. — 
'I  he  ploughing  is  performed  by  a  Suffolk 
swing  plough,  with  cast  Iron  breast,  and 
wrought  iron  share,  upon  a  construction  to 
form  a  perfect  trench  of  seven  inches  deep, 
and  eight  wide.  This  requires  four  bouts  to 
complete  a  land  of  five  feet  and  a  half.  A 
sketch  is.  herewith  given  to  elucidate  the 
shape  and  extent  of  the  land  only  marked, 
also  when  formed  into  a  land,  by  which  it  will 
be  observed  that  each  land  exhibits  a 
Convex  bed  of  fifty-six  inches ;  but  when 
prepared  for  sowing,  the  operation  of  sca- 
rifying and  harrowing  expands  it  to  five 
teet  to  receive  the  seed,  and  to  every  two 
lands  a  furrow,  or  horse-path  of  ten  inches. 
In  the  drawing  also,  the  earth  at  the  bottom 
is  removed  from  the  bed,  to  show  that  land, 
when  accurately  ploughed,  will  exhibit  a  pro- 
portionate convexity  with  that  of  the  surface, 


describing  an  inclined  plane,  from  the  centre 
of  the  land  to  each  furrow  of  three  inches. 
Thus  water  is  prevented  from  remaining  upota 
the  land  intended  to  be  cropped,  by  bein^ 
drawn  into  the  ten  inch  furrow  :  to  give  ra- 
pidity to  its  progress  through  and  oiF  the 
beds,  the  outside  bout  of  each  land  is  plough- 
ed two  inches  deeper ;  and  from  thence  the 
water  runs  into  cross  furrows,  which  are  dug 
with  a  spade  still  deeper. 

In  ploughing  this  land  in  the  autumn,  or 
before  Christmas,  there  is  obtained  by  the 
influence  of  the  frost  during  the  winter,  a 
perfect  friability  in  tilth  to  the  depth  of  the 
ploughing;  and  by  the  soundness  of  the 
ploughing,  the  surface  water  may  be  as  e£-. 
fectually  got  rid  of,  as  by  under-draining  $ 
which  is  usually  performed  at  an  expense  of 
per  acre,  before  the  heavy  lands  in  my 
district  can  be  rendered  productive.  Having 
thus  produced  friability  by  the  aid  of  frost, 
and  released  the  land  from  tenacity  at  bottom 
by  taking  off  the  water,  it  is  in  the  spring  in 
a  state  for  sowing,  whenever  favourable  wea- 
ther arrives.  I  will  now  take  up  the  land  in 
the  spring,  when  I  begin  to  sow  beans.  I 
flatten  the  lands,  which  lay  very  round  in  the 
winter,  and  loosen  them  at  bottom  from  the 
under  stratum.  I  have  an  instrument  of 
great  power,  a  scarifier.  It  is  drawn  by  4  horses, 
and  completely  prepares  the  land  for  the  seed 
at  each  bout.  This  is  not  the  only  advantage 
of  it;  for  it  again  disturbs  and  lacerates  the 
top-rooted  weeds,  which  are  reversed  by  the 
plough  in  the  winter,  and  does  not  in  its  oper- 
ations raise  any  seeds  within  the  influence  of 
the  atmosphere  to  vegetate  amongst  the  spring 
crop ;  the  harrowing  before  and  after  the  drill, 
having  in  a  great  degree  destroyed  the  effect 
of  such  seeds  as  the  plough  turned  up  to  the 
surface  in  the  winter. 

In  the  hope  that  I  have  explained  to  your 
satisfaction,  that  by  early  ploughing  I  obtain- 
ed friability,  and  by  its  mode  removed  the 
inconvenience  of  water,  I  proceed  to  explain, 
why  I  prefer  five  and  a  half  feet  lands,  to 
other  dimensions.  I  discover  that  the  water 
can  be  got  off  at  that  breadth ;  that  it  con- 
forms to  the  run  of  all  carriages;  the  scarifier 
sufficient  to  embrace  that  land  is  not  un- 
wieldy; and  the  drill  takes  two  lands  at  a  bout. 
As  the  horses,  after  the  land  is  ploughed,  never 
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tread  but  in  a  furrow,  and  any  other  distance 
would  not  unite  so  many  conveniences. — 
There  are  these  additional  advantages;  the 
land  is  only  ploughed  once,  and  by  taking  a 
depth  of  seven  inches,  two  soils  are  thus  alter- 
nately brought  into  cultivation.  The  roots 
of  white  corn  or  pease  do  not  employ  above 
four  inches  of  soil  for  their  support :  there- 
fore there  are  three  more  in  reserve,  in  a  state 
of  rest,  sheltered  from  the  sun,  to  be  brought 
forth  for  the  succeeding  crops.  The  land  be- 
ing ploughed  in  winter,  I  have  only  sowing 
to  execute  in  spring,  for  which  I  can  choose 
a  very  few  days  that  are  most  favourable. — 
The  spring  corn  being  sown,  I  have  noi  an 
acre  of  land  to  plough,  until  the  wheat  seed 
commences;  and  after  the  scarifier  and  har- 
rows have  prepared  the  land  for  turnips,  the 
few  horses  I  have  occasion  to  keep  are  fed 
upon  green  meat :  a  saving  in  corn  to  a  great 
amount  is  hereby  derived.  Two  steady 
horses  for  sowing  the  turnips,  and  hoeing  the 
corn,  are  all  I  employ.  After  this  the  plough- 
men and  horse  keepers  are  employed  in  cut- 
ting grass  for  hay,  hoeing  turnips,  &c.  &c. 
(  To  be  continued. ) 


Premiums  given  by  the  Linen  Board  for  clean- 
ing and  making  up  Flax  for  sale  in  the 
market  of  Londonderry — Dec.  22,  1824?. 

1st  Premium  of  £2  IOs.  to  Patrick  Bradley,  of  All  - 

Saints,  for  3  cwt.  of  flax  scutched  at  Monglass  mill. 
?d  Premium  of  £2  to  D.  Brown,  of  Bally arnet,  for  do. 

scutched  at  Ardlough  mill. 
Id  Premium  of  .£1  10s.  to  Thomas  Ross,  of  Glendermot, 

for  do.  scutched  at  do. 
1th  Premium  of  £\  to  Thomas  Gibson,  of  Cumber,  for 

do  6cutched  at  Dungarven  mill. 
Sth  Premium  of  .£1  to  Alexander  Noble,  of  do.  for  do. 

scutched  at  Lismacarrol  mill. 

The  unsuccessful  candidates  were  Robert  Smiley,  of 
Templemore,  scutched  at  Imlack  mill,  and  James  Lamrock, 
of  Cumber,  scutched  at  Cumber  mill. 

We  are  happy  to  observe,  that  a  material  improvement 
kas  taken  place  in  the  market,  since  last  week,  but  more 
particularly  in  the  flax  shewn  for  the  premiums,  some  of 
which  wold  at  the  advanced  price  of  63s.  per  hundred. 


CHALLENGE, 

Sur  Robert  Batcson  proposes  to  show,  at  the  next  Octo- 
ber Meeting,  Mr  Warner's  improved  Short  Horned  Bull, 
rt^xin*t  nny  Bull  that  Sir  George  Hill  can  exhibit  against 
him,  for  live  Guineas, 

ROBERT  BATESON. 
G.  F.  HILL, 


FAIRS, 

December  30— -Stewattstown,  Trillic>  Tyrone.  31— 
Benburbe,  Tyrone — Rockcorry,  Monaghan.  January  1  — 
Ballow,  Down — Castleblaney,  Monaghan — Castledawson, 
Lisane,  Derry — Castledergh,  Fintona,  Stewartstown,  Ty 
rone — Redcastle,  Donegal.  2 — Dromore,  Sligo — Mid- 
dleton,  Armagh.  3 — Cross,  Mahoolan,  Derry— -Fredo- 
riek.stown,  Moy,  Tyrone — Letterkenny,  Donegal.  4— . 
Ballinode,  Monaghan — Cookstown,  '  Manor- Hamilton, 
Tyrone.  6 — Altmore,  Gorten,  Tyrone-— Crumiin,  An- 
trim— Monaghan  town — Balnaglera,  Armagh. 
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*  t*  The  Corresponding  Committee  having  inspected  the 
Accounts  relating  to  the  Magazine,  according  to  a  resolu- 
tion entered  into  at  the  last  General  Meeting,  find  that  se- 
veral subscriptions  remain  still  unpaid. — The  Committee 
request  that  all  such  outstanding  debts  may  be  discharged, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  out  their 
Report. 

fjg$F  Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gazine, and  all  thp  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  will 
shortly  be  puhlished.  Gentlemen  who  wish  for  copies  will 
have  the  goodness  to  leave  their  names  with  the  Secretary, 
or  at  the  Printer5 s,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it  is  desirable 
to  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  disposed  of. 

tg^T  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart,  in  tha 
following  manner : — 

North  West  Society. 


lit.  flon.  Sir  G. 


F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 

Londonderry. 


Printed  for  the  N.W.of  Ireland  Society  by  Moss.  HeMptok, 
by  whom  Letter-press  and  Copperplate  Printing  and 
Binding  are  neatly  and  expeditiously  executed,  on 
reasonable  Unas. 


Vol.  III. — No  7.        Wednesday,  5th  Januauy,  1825.-     Price  2d. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  North  West  Magazine. 

Sir — Having  been  some  weeks  from  home, 
nml  my  attention  occupied  in  other  matters, 
prevented  ray  attempting  to  answer  some  of 
the  queries  in  your  Magazine  of  the  10th  of 
last  November.  Should  you  deem  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries,  or  the  concluding  obser- 
vations to  be  of  any  public  utility,.1,  or  worth 
your  notice,  or  that  of  the  Society,  my  object 
will  be  answered.  I  would  beg  leave  to  im- 
press upon  the  Society,  the  great  public  ad- 
vantage that  would  probably  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  a  good  market  for  the  sale 
of  wool,  at  Derry,  to  which  probably  English 
buyer*  would  resort,  and  it  might  be  hoped 
that  in  some  years  we  would  be  able  to  ma- 
nufacture a  portion  of  it  ourselves. — I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Fermanagh  Farmer. 

Q.  1.  Whether  is  it  most  advantageous  to 
the  State,  that  land  should  be  cultivated  by 
proprietors;  or  that  a  right  to  cultivate  the 
soil  should  be  assigned  for  a  limited  time,  to 
other  persons,  upon  certain  terms,  presenta- 
tions, and  reservations? 

A.  Wherever  the  proprietors  of  the  ground 
will  apply  themselves  to  the  proper  cultivation 
of  it,  they  have  so  many  advantages  over  a 
person  to  whom  it  shall  be  assigned,  for  a  li- 
mited term,  that  they  can  cultivate  it  in  a 
much  more  beneficial  manner  to  themselves 
and  the  slate  ;  but^  as  the  proprietors  of  large 
estates  cannot  do  this,  the  next  best  mode 
will  be  to  let  the  grounds  to  tenants  of  good 
character  and  industrious  habits,  who  shall 
be  bound  themselves  to  occupy  the  farms, 
making  in  every  instance,  the  subletting  or 
dividing  the  farms,  except  as  a  provision  for 
a  wife  or  child,  a  forfeiture  of  the  lease. 

Q.  2.  By  which  class,  proprietors  or  ten- 
ants, kave  improvements  been  most  generally 
introduced  ? 

A.  By  proprietors  generally,  who  cultivate 
their  own  farms,  their  ability  to  expend  the 
money  necessary  for  stocking  a  Arm,  pro- 
curing proper  implements,  seed*,  &c.  being 


mu»h  greater  than  that  of  the  generality  of 
tenants,  though  sometimes  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  it  being  the  tenant's  interest  to  make 
the  lands  as  productive  as  possible,  to  enable 
him  to  live,  comfortably,  and  pay  his  rent 
when  due ;  for,  many  proprietors  not  being 
under  the  necessity  of  making  exertions  to 
support  themselves  and  families  often  become 
indolent. 

If  the  proprietor  shall  be  paid  two  thirds 
of  the  clear  nett  proceeds  of  a  well  cultivated 
rami,  after  deducting  every  expense,  such  as 
the  keeping  the  houses,  fences,  gates,  &c. 
in  repair,  keeping  up  the  stock  brought  to  the 
farm,  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
every  expense  attending  the  cultivation  and 
sale  of  the  produce,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied. 

Q.  4.  Whether  is  it  conducive  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  that  restrictive  covenants  should  be 
laid  upon  tenants  ?  and  if  these  are  for  the 
public  good,  to  what  extent  should  they  be 
imposed  ? 

A.  No  restrictive  covenants  or  duties,  whe- 
ther work,  or  fowls,  or  fees,  ought  to  be  in- 
serted in  leases,  except  that  of  subletting, 
which  is  the  ruia  of  both  proprietor  and  oc- 
cupier, by  introducing  a  pauper  population 
into  the  country  and  upon  the  farm. 

Q.  5.  What  is  the  most  proper  size  of  aft 
arable  farm,  where  the  growing  of  corn  is 
the  chief  object,  and  the  grass  system  only 
considered  as  meriting  secondary  attention  ? 

A.  No  tillage  farm  ought  to  be  less  than 
fifty  acres,  and  might  with  great  advantage 
to  both  proprietor  and  tenant,  be  extended, 
in  many  cases,  to  two  hundred  acres. 

Q.  6.  Whether  are  small  or  large  farms 
most  for  national  advantage,  holding  in  view 
the  interest  of  proprietors,  the  comfort  and 
welfare  of  the  tenants,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
State  ? 

A  The  very  smallest  tarm  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  twenty  acres,  and  no  cottiers  al- 
lowed on  any  account. 

Q.  7.  Does  the  size  of  a  farm  affect  the 
population  of  the  country,  under  similar  ma- 
nagement ?  or,  does  the  number  of  people 
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upon  a  given  spot  of  ground,  depend  upon 
the  system  of  husbandry  adopted  ?  that  is  to 
say  whether  the  land  is  principally  kept  in 
pasture  or  tillage,  and  whether  improvements 
•re  neglected  or  practised. 

A.  If  the  present  superabundant  popula- 
tion of  the  North  West  of  Ireland,  whether 
mechanics  or  labourers,  were  placed  in  differ- 
ent small  villages,  eligibly  situated, '-convenient 
to  a  bog  or  coal  pit,  with  one  acre  of  garden 
ground  to  each  house,  which  ought  to  be 
covered  with  slates  or  tiles,  as  the  occupiers 
would  have  no  means  of  procuring  thatch, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  ground  let  to  in- 
dustrious tillage  farmers,  with  sufficient  capi- 
tals, at  reasonable  rents  and  good  leases,  the 
situation  of  the  mechanic  and  labourer 
would  be  greatly  improved,  and  the  farmer 
would  have  a  more  certain  market  for  his 
produce,  and  the  industrious  intelligent  far- 
mer would  not  be  driven  to  emigrate  to 
America,  as  too  many  of  them  now  do. 

Q.  8.  Has  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
peasant)"}'  been  meliorated  within  these  fifty 
Tears?  It  is  not  meant  here  to  enquire,  whe- 
ther wages  have  been  raised  ;  but,  whether 
-are  they  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  more 
comfortably  accommodated  ? 

A.  The  situation  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  community  is  much  worse  now  than 
it  was  5i)  years  ago,  the  mechanic  or  labourer 
is  not  nearly  as  well  fed  or  clothed  as  he 
was  then,  the  only  improvement  is,  that  their 
children  are  better  educated. 

Q.  9.  Whether  is  it  most  for  the  public 
good,  that  the  ground  should  be  ploughed 
by  horses,  or  by  oxen,  holding  in  view  the 
original  outlay  in  purchasing  the  stock,  the 
expense  of  supporting  each  kind,  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  they  are  capable  of  performing 
and  the  value  of  the  animals  at  the  hitter  end? 
The  attention  of  those  who  work,  or  have 
worked  oxen,  is  particularly  requested  to  this 
question. 

A.  By  oxen,  if  the  farms  are  large  and  the 
farmer  has  a  sufficient  capital,  as  more  ploughs, 
C  itfUj  &C.  must  be  employed  owing  to  the 
slowness  of  the  animals:  butihe  original  cost 
!  ef»g  much  less  and  oxen  not  requiring  the 
same  cart  or  so  expensive  food,  and  not  so  lia- 
ble to  be  injured  by  the  abuse  of  servants  or 


from  their  .neglect,  and  their  carcases  being 
very  valuable  after  some  years  work,  if  pro- 
perly tatted,  and  in  case  of  injury  i»  liuSi, 
sight  or  otherwise,  being  properly  fed  would 
turn  out  to  good  account,  when  the  horse  in 
any  of  these  cases  would  be  of  very  little  va- 
lue. 

Q.  11.  If  land  is  exclusively  kept  in  guass, 
Whether  is  the  State  equally  benefited,  as 
if  aration  was  occasionally  introduced? 

A.  In  a  manufacturing  country,  hke  durs, 
the  land  being  under  tillage,  is  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  state,  as  you  secure  a  suffi- 
ciency of  food  for  your  owir people,  more 
taxes  are  paid  by  an  increased  population, 
whose  industry  is  thereby  encouraged,  and  if 
live  cattle  can  be  imported  from  the  conti- 
nent, (instead  of  being  reared  at  home  on 
the  best  of  our  ground,  which  is  generally 
the  case  in  Ireland)  a  great  xjnantity  of  raw 
materials,  such  as  hides,  fat,  &c.  is  brought 
into  the  country,  and  ifthese  articles  are  again 
exported,  in  a  manufactured  state,  the  wealth 
of  the  country  is  greatly  increased,  employ- 
ment given  to  your  people,  and  a  greater 
number  of  both  ships  and  sailors  engaged, 
wfrfich  ought  to  be  always  a  primary  object 
with  our  government. 

Q.  VI.  Does  grass  land  improve,  when 
kept  to  a  trreatage?  and  if  it  does,  is  the 
improvement  e^ual  to  what  may  be  gained 
from  breaking  it  up,  fallowing  it  after  a  few 
crops,  and  sowing  it  down  with  fresh  seeds? 

A.  The  occasional  breaking  up  of  grass 
lands,  sowing  it  with  fresh  seeds,,  and  letting 
it  out  again,  greatly  improves  it,  provided' 
the  ground  has  not  been  too  much  exhausted 
or  impoverished  by  tillage,  but  let  out  in 
good  condition. 

Q.  IS.  If  land  is  kept  in  grass,  which  is 
the  most  profitable  way  of  stocking  it,  with 
cattle  or  with  sheep?  If  with  the  former, 
whether  is  the  large  or  small  kind  most  ad- 
vantageous ?  If  with  the  latter,  whether  is 
the  short  Highland  sheep,  or  any  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  white-faced  kind  most  profit- 
able? 

Any  answers  to  this  question  should  be 
regulated  by  the  soil,  climate,  anil  situation 
of  the  farm,  and  by  the  demand  afforded  at 
the  contiguous  markets  where  the  stock  is  to 
be  re-sold. 
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A.  Cattle  and  shoep,  if  fed  on  the  same 
fhj&n,  will  both  give  a  greater  profit  than  ei- 
ther separately,  as  in  most  farms  there  are 
particular  kinds  of  grasses  suited  to  the  palate 
of.  each  of  these  animals,  (and  the  proportion 

eaen  kind  of  stock  to  be  laid  on,  must  be 
regulated  accordingly),  but  the  kinds  of  each 
stock  to  be  purchased  must  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  markets  for  the  flesh. 

Q   15.  Is  the  milking  of  ewes  of  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  to  the  farmer  ? 

A..  This  must  entirely  depend  on  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  but  in  general,  the  not  milk- 
ing is  best,  and  more  particularly  if  there  is 
any  good  market  for  the  lambs. 

-  Q.  16.  Whether  arc  turnips  most  profit- 
ably used  in  feeding  cattle  or  sheep?  If  the 
former,  whether  should  they  be  consumed 
at  the  stall >  in  an  open  yard,  or  in  a  grass 
park,  &e. 

A.  Turnips  may  be  very  profitably  employ- 
ed in  feeding  both,  but  cattle  ought  always  to 
be  fed  at  the  stall,  where  it  can  .be  accomplish- 
ed,, on  account  of  the  manure— the  expense 
would  be  too  great  to  raise  turnips  for  the 
sheep ;  it  is,  therefore*  best  to  penn  them  on 
the  turnip  field. 

Q.  17.  Whether  should  turnips  be  raised 
according  to  the  broad-cast  way,  or  in  drills? 
A.  In  drills  certainly. 
But  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  permanent 
improvement,  until  the  great  landed  proprie- 
tors put  an  end  to  that  curse  of  the  North  of 
Ireland,  illicit  distillation,  which  they,  and 
they  only,  can  do,  by  giving  proper  direc- 
tions to  their  agents:  but  this  can  only  be 
done  by  their  submitting  to  a  temporary 
pecuniary  sacrifice  of  a  small  portion  of 
their  income,  as,  in  too  many  places,  the 
lands  are  now  let  at  such  rents  as  no  tenant 
could  pay  by  honest  and  fair  in-dustry. 

Another  very  great  bar  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country  is,  the  subdivision  of  the 
lands  into  small  holdings,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  forty  shilling  freeholders,  by  which 
a  number  of  miserable,  unfortunate  wretches 
are  compelled,  under  the  dread  »f  being  driven 
from  'their  houses,  to  perjure  themselves 
twice,  at  least, k  and  sometimes  oftener  every 
seven  years;  and  if  you  expostulate  with 
them  (as  I  have  sometimes  done)  their  answer 
is,  that  they  cannot  help  it,  as  they  are  com- 


pelled by  the  landlord  or  agent  to  swear  they 
are  freeholders^  when  they  freely  acknow- 
ledge they  are  not,  or  be  turned  out  of  their 
little  cabins,  so  that  no  alternative  is  left  them. 
The  registering  and  polling,  of  freeholders  of 
this  description,  and  the  improper  manner 
o&ths  are  administered  at  the  quarter  sessions 
and  elsewhere  has  very  much  lessened  the  re- 
gard for  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  in- 
creased the  crime  of  perjury  to  an  alarming 
extent.  Let  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  North  West  Society  join  in  a  petition  to  . 
Parliament,  to  limit  the  elective  franchise  in. 
Ireland  to  thirty  or  fifty  pound  freeholders, 
by  which  they  would  confer  a  great  blessing 
on  their  country,  and  lessen  the  expense  of 
elections,  much  more  than  one-half.  The  re- 
spect for  oaths  is  also  greatly  lessened  by  the 
general  practice  of  allowing  common  fellow:*, 
generally  of  bad  or  doubtful  character,  to  ad- 
minister oaths  in  almost  every  fair  to  people 
driving  out  cattle  as  to  whether  such  cattle 
have  been  bought  or  exchanged.  In  place  of 
this,  let  a  small  toll,  say  one  half  or  one  third 
of  the  present  tolls  be  paid  by  every  person 
bringing  any  cattle  into  a  fair,  whether  fop' 
sale  or  otherwise. 


lo  the  Editor  of  the  North  West  Magazine.- 

Mr.  Editor — I  proceed  with  a  few  more 
extracts  from  Mr.  Slade's  narrative  accompa- 
nied with  some  observations.    Our  writer,  as 
all  Englishmen  are,  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  swarms  of  people  in  this  countiy, 
and  their  miserable  accommodation,  or  more 
properly  (in  English  eyes)  want  of  all  ac- 
commodation.   "  I  was  assured  (snys  he)  that 
it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  and  his 
family,  after  planting  their  potato  ground  in 
the  spring,  to  turn  the  key  of  their  door,  and 
after  employing  the  summer  in  begging,  to 
return  again  to  their  habitation  in  order  to 
gather  their  crop  of  potatoes,  collect  a  little 
stock  of 'turf,  and  thus  provide  themselves  for 
;the  winter."    Ifthemere  propagation  and  in- 
crease of  the  human  species  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  a 
country,  the  North  of  Irelan  I  would  be  the 
richest  iu  Europe.    Tke  cabins  swarm  with 
children,  and  the  population  is  said   to  be 
more  dense  than  that  of  any  part  of  EughjiKt- 
or  even  Holland. 
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Mr.  Slade's  advice  to  the  Society  seems  to 
be  judicious,  with  a  view  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry*  and  to  the  introduction  of 
a  better  way  of  living,  both  in  a  moral  and 
physical  point  of  view.  "  Several  of  the  te- 
nants (occupying  the  quarterlands  above 
Derry)  intimated  an  intention  of  applying  to 
the  Society  for  new  leases  ;  in  which  case  I 
should  recommend  a  survey  to  be  taken,  and 
encouragement  given  to  such  of  them  as  have 
built  or  will  undertake  to  build  house's*  by 
granting  a  sufficient  term  of  years  and  three 
lives  for  that  part  which  they  will  engage  to 
inclose  for  building  and  planting,  and  a  term 
of  21  years  and  one  life  for  that  part  which 
U  to  be  employed  as  a  farm.  This  mode  is 
practised  as  I  have  been  informed,  and  has 
been  found  to  answer,  the  property  invested 
in  building  always  proving  a  security  for  the 
rent,  and  operating  as  an  inducement  with 
the  tenant  to  apply  from  time  to  time  for  a 
further  lease  of  the  farm  lands,  according  to 
their  improved  value;  this  plan  of  proceeding 
moreover  would  lead  men  of  property  to  re- 
aide  upon  the  lands,  and  to  take  upon  them- 
selves the  office  of  Magistrates  and  Grand 
Jurors,  a  description  of  persons  much  wanted, 
by  which  as  well  as  by  their  general  example, 
the  people  would  become  by  degrees  more 
civilized." 

Our  writer  recommends  the  carrying  of 
new  lines  of  road  through  the  country  where- 
by, as  he  says,  "  the  Society's  estate  would  be 
infinitely  more  valuable,  their  tenants  more 
civilized,  and  the  next  generation  would  pro- 
bably sec  fences  and  inclosures  take  place  in 
a  tract  which  now  appears  like  a  barren  waste, 
hardly  accessible  even  in  the  Summer  months, 
as,  I  found  a  guide  necessary  to  avoid  the  bogs 
when  I  visited  it  in  September.  These  sug- 
gestions may  appear  rather  speculative,  and 
so  are  most  improvements  in  their  outset,  as 
every  man  must  acknowledge  when  he  looks 
back  to  what  lias  taken  place  in  and  about 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire  within  these 
l.i&t  fifty  years,  but  if  the  measures  recom- 
mended are  likely  to  promote  the  original  ob- 
ject of  the  C  harter,  that  of  encouraging  a 
Protestant  colony  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
the  nation  at  large  has  a  right  ro  demand,  and 
the  tenants  a  right  to  expect,  from  the  feocie- 
t)'s  justice,  that  every  endeavour  will  be  made 


to  improve  their  condition,  and  make  their*., 
participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  Union  which 
has  lately  taken  place,  if  such  an  impression 
as  this  could  once  be  made  on  the  mind*  of 
the  Irish,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  that  emigra- 
tion which  a  contrary  conduct,  particularly 
an  excessive  rise  of  rent,  has  frequently  occa- 
sioned. This  leads  me  to  question  the  policy, 
I  might  say  the  justice,  of  the  city  companies 
in  letting  their  lands  on  payment  of  heavy 
fines,  without  stipulating  for  the  performance 
of  the  relative  duties  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
In  the  instance  of  the  company  to  which  I 
myself  belong,  the  Ironmongers,  I  have  dis- 
covered, that  in  year  1767,  they  let  their  es- 
tate lor  61  years  and  three  lives,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  of  £'1 1,000  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune  in  India  -r 
but  who  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  had  never 
seen  any  part  of  the  Company's  estate.  The 
Irishman  who  cultivates  the  soil  might  with 
justice  observe,  that  he  derives  no  protection 
by  such  a  line  of  conduct;  and  if  he  were 
informed  that  the  sum  subscribed  by  all  the 
companies  together,  in  the  reign  of  king  James, 
amounted  only  to  j£10,000  and  the  Iron- 
mongers' and  their  associates'  proportion  of 
that  sum  only  to  £3,334,  he  could  not  be 
charged  with  ingratitude,  if  he  appeared  ta 
feel  no  obligation  to  his  landlords,  ii>  sub- 
jecting him  to  a  rent  far  beyond  what  can 
possibly  be  derived  from  the  product  of  the 
soil,  and  which  can  only  be  paid  out  of  the 
profits  of  his  loom." 

A  very  different  account  from  that  of  the 
quarterlands  is  given  of  the  lower  liberties 
viz.  of  the  improvements  of  Sir  A.  Ferguson, 
Lord  Caledon,  Sir  G  Hill  and  General 
Hart.  "  The  cause  (says  our  author)  which 
has  led  to  these  improvements  is  too  obvious 
to  require  being  pointed  out ;  they  have  grown 
out  of  the  certainty  of  the  tenure  as  the  pos- 
sessors grew  in  prosperity  ;  and  in  this  as  in 
every  other  instance  of  the  kind,  a  landlord 
must  do  something  to  excite  the  interest  of 
his  tenant,  before  he  will  embark  any  consi- 
derable part  of  his  property  in  buildings  and 
plantations.  The  lower  order  of  the  Socie- 
ty's tenants  are  in  general  unable  to  cultivate 
their  lands  according  to  what  is  considered  to 
be  good  husbandry,  much  less  do  they  pos- 
sess the  means  of  expending  any  sum  of  con- 
sequence in  planting  and  building." 


in  the  North  of  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Slade  thus  accounts  for  the  Skinners' 
proportion  being  destitute  of  timber.  It  is 
let  to  Mr.  Ogilvie,  who  not  residing  in  the 
county,  was  neither  magistrate  nor  juryman. 
Mr.  O.  will  naturally  look  to  set  all  his  lands 
st  the  highest  price,  and  the  tenant  compelled 
not  to  lose  a  square  yard  of  that  for  which  he 
pays  so  dear,  can  neither  afford  to  plant  or 
cultivate  a  tree  of  any  kind;  so  that  if  any 
kind  of  plantation  is  to  be  seen  it  turns  out 
to  belong  to  some  freeholder,  or  person  hav- 
ing a  lease  in  perpetuity  ;  and  these  little 
plantations  are  raised  and  maintained  at  no 
inconsiderable  expense,  on  account  of  the 
great  temptations  they  offer  to  the  poor  te- 
nantry, whose  lands  do  not  produce  where- 
withal to  make  a  handle  for  a  pitchfork/' 

The  circumstance  which  our  author  men- 
tions in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  narrative, 
shews  the  gross  folly  and  impolicy  of  driving 
away  to-foreign  regions  a  hardy  and  valuable 
tenantry)  by  imposing  heavy  rents,  thus  drain- 
ing the  very  heart's  blood  of  the  country,  to 
infuse  strength  into  rival  or  hostile  nations. — 
"  The  road  from  Downhill  to  Coleraine,  goes 
through  the  best  part  of  the  Clotbworkers' 
proportion,  which  was  held  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Ii.  Jackson,  who  was  the  Society's  general 
agent.    It  is  commonly  reported  in  the  coun- 
try, that  having  been  obliged  to  raise  the  rents 
of  his  tenants  very  considerably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  large  fine  he  paid,  it  produced 
an  almost  total  emigration  to  America,  that 
they  formed  a  principal  part  of  that  undis- 
ciplined body  "which  brought  about  the  surren- 
der of  the  British  army  at  Saratoga."  How- 
must  it  have  astonished  the  worshipful  Socie- 
ty, that  in  place  of  raising  a  bulwark  in  favour 
of  their  native  country,  their  agent  in  this 
instance  was  assisting  to  demolish  her  power 
beyond  the  Atlantic  !    The  writer  feels  it  his 
duty  however  to  add  that  Mr.  Jackson's  cha- 
racter was  one  of  the  greatest  honour  and 
integrity,  and  that  his  memory  is  universally 
and  highly  respected 

The  narrative  is  followed  by  a  report  drawn 
up  by  J.  C.  Beresford  Esq.  in  which  he  vouch- 
es for  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Slade's  observa- 
tions. He  advises  with  respect  to  lands  like- 
ly to  fall  out  of  lease  as  follows.  "  I  lay  it  down 
as  an  incontestable  point,  that  it  is  the  great 
object  of  the  Irish  Society,  both  for  the  be- 


nefit of  the  colony  established  by  them  (the 
prosperity  of  which  will  redound  to  their 
honour,  and  the  decay  of  which  will  be  equal- 
ly disgraceful  to  them,)  and  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  own  rents  in  the  most  fair 
;and  equitable  manner,  to  procure  by  every 
-means  in  their  power,  not  only  resident  te- 
nants, but  residents  of  wealth  and  respecta- 
bility, for  if  the  tenants  are  not  residents,  it  is 
impossible  the  value  of  the  land  should  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  it  ought  to  do ;  and 
if  the  land  is  let  to  tenants  who  are  not  able 
to  expend  the  money  necessary  to  reclaim, 
drain,  and  improve  it,  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  will  find  the  ground  in  the  same  situa- 
tion it  was  at  its  commencement,  this  has  been 
strongly  exemplified  in  the  lands  of  "  Gran- 
shagti'—* for  notwithstanding  the  Society  gave 
them  half  a  year's  rent,  to  enable  them  to 
commence  their  improvement,  yet,  after  nine 
years  no  improvement  has  been  made,  (1803) 
but  the  land  remains  in  its  original  state. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  that  our  object 
(I  say  our  object,  as  I  feel  myself  highly  in- 
terested, both  as  an  Irishman  and  as  your 
agent,  in  the  prosperity  of  the  colony) — con- 
ceiving then  that  our  object  is  to  procure  a 
wealthy  and  resident  tenantry,  whenever  it 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  industrious, 
I  should  follow  Mr.  Slade's  plan  as  one  of 
the  oest  that  could  be  adopted  ;  I  mean  that  of 
giving  the  tenant  a  perpetuity  in  a  part  of  the 
ground  he  holds,  whereon  he  would  cheerful- 
y  lay  out  his  money,  and  a  lease  for  one  life 
and  certain  number  of  years  of  a  larger  pro- 
portion.   The  consequence  would  be,  that 
every  shilling  that  was  laid  out  on  the  part 
he  got  the  perpetuity  in,  would  tend  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  surrounding  ground, 
and  when  the  lease  of  the  terminable  part 
expired,  it  would  become  much  more  valua- 
ble;  inasmuch  as  all  land*  adjoining  to  towns 
or  inhabited  places  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
money  expended  in  their  neighbourhood.— 
This  scheme  has  been  fullv  proved  by  Lord 
Northland, in  theco. Tyrone,  who  nastriedthe 
experiment,  and  many  have  been  induced  to 
follow  his  example.    I  would  not  however 
trust  entirely  to  the  liberality  of  my  tenant 
in  such  cases;  I  would  bind  him  to  lay  out 
a  sum  of  money  in  building,  and  to  plant  a 
certain  number  of  trees :  the  sum  lakJ  out 
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and  the  number  of  trees  to  be  regulated  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  how  far  it  is 
ft  for  plantation  or  tillage.  In  subdividing 
the  farms,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  do  it 
so  that  the  tenant  may  be  induced  to  improve 
the  barren  as  well  as  the  arable  parts. 

The  interest  the  tenants  have  now  in  their 
leases,  is  for  the  most  part  very  small,  as  their 
tenures  are  only  for  a  few  years,  and  generally 
one  or  two  existing  lives  ;  and  as  they  do  not 
think  it  prudent  on  such  short  terms  to  lay 
out  money  on  a  liberal  scale,  the  more  wealthy 
part  of  them  would  very  willingly  surrender 
their  present  leases  and  commence  immediate- 
ly'on  an  increased  rent — since  they  Would 
thus  be  enabled  to  lay  out  their  money  on 
Building,  &c.  with  advantage  ;  few  of  them  for 
want  of  the  needful  expenditure  getting  the 
value  out  of  their  ground.    And  it  would 
evidently  be  the  interest  of  the  Society  for  the 
following  reasons  :  In  the  first  place  it  would 
expedite  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  their 
property,  which  is  now  from  its  barrenness 
and  unimproved  state,  a  disgrace  to  the  city 
of  Londonderry,  and  a  discredit  to  society: 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  lest 
the  people  of  Londonderry,  who  are  increas- 
ing daily  in  wealth  and  seek  the  relaxation 
of  a  country  retirement,  might  be  induced  to 
establish  themselves  and  build  their  vilias  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  B.  closes  his  remarks  by  observing 
that  the  Society  would  understand  the  nature 
of  their  estates  better  by  sending  to  Ireland 
a  deputation  from  their  body,  than  by  expla- 
nations from  any  person  whatever,  in  further- 
ance of  which  laudable  resolution  should  it 
be  made,  he  promises  his  cordial  co-operatron. 

X. 


On  fertilizing  the  Blossoms  of  Pear  Trees. 

(h<  the  Rev.  G.  Swaine.) 

An  almost  general  unproductiveness  as  to 
the  fruit  of  the  superior  varieties  of  pear  trees* 
lias  long  been  the  subject  of  complaint  in  Bri- 
tain. Among  the  first  prizes  offered  by  the 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  was  one 
«'  for  the  communication  of  the  best  means  of 
bringing  into  a  bearing  state,  full-grown  fruit 
trees,  especially  some  of  the  finest  sorts  of 


French  pears,  which,  though  apparently  in  rt 
very  healthy  and  luxuriant  condition,: are  yet 
almost  totally  barren."  -  And  the  President 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  in  hi* 
paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  tree,  re- 
marks that  "  the  pear  tree  exercises  the  pa- 
tience of  the  planter  during  a  longer  period, 
before  it  produces  fruit,  than  airy  other  graft-* 
ed  tree  which  finds  a  place  in  our  gardens — 
and  though  it  is  subsequently  very  long  lived, 
it  generally  when  trained  to  a  wall,  becomes, 
in  a  few  years,  unproductive  of  fruit."    But  J. 
have  no  need  to  refer   to  the  testimony  of 
others  for  proof  of  the   existing  grievance, 
possessed  as  I  aril  myself  of  a  striking  instance 
of  this  untoward  disposition  in  an  individual, 
of  the  genus  pyrus,  which  has  long  baffled  all 
my  attempts  to  alter  its  infertile  habits;  it 
is  a  GanselTs  Bergamot,  which  has  grown  for 
twenty  years  or  more  in  its  present  situation 
against  a  wall,  part  of  which  has  a  S.AV.  and 
part  a  3.E.  aspect.    This  tree  has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  health,  and  sufficient  luxuriance, 
and  has  been  for  several  years  constantly  co- 
vered with  a  profusion  of  blossoms  at  the 
proper  season,  but  has    n?ver  before  this 
borne  more  than  three  or  four  pears  in  any 
one  year,  and  most  frequently  not  a  single 
one.    It  never  occurred  to  my  observation 
before  the  year  1820,  when  I  was  much  oc- 
cupied in  the  artificial  impregnation  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fruit,  that  out  of  from  9  or  few- 
er to  15  or  more  florets,  of  which  the  cluster 
of  the  pear  tree  consists,  only  the  three  lower 
ones  (in  general)  set*  or  in  other  words  are 
effectually  impregnated  for  fruiting.  Recol- 
lecting the  practice  of  the  best  gardeners,  of 
topping  their  early  beans,  i.  e.  of  pinching 
off',  with  the  fore  finger  and  thumb,  the  up- 
permost blossoms  of  the  general  spike,  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  lowest  and  earliest 
ones,  which  would  otherwise  prove  abortive, 
I  conceived,  that  removing  the  upper  and  cen- 
tral blossoms  of  the  cluster  of  the  pear,  as  soon, 
as  it  could  conveniently  be  done,  would,  have  a- 
similar  good  effect  in  invigorating  the  re- 
maining ones,  and  causing  them  to  set  with 
greater  certainty.      With  this  view  .  in  the 
spring  of  1821,  as  soon  as  the-  three  lower 
blossoms  of  the  clusters  began  to  show  their 
white  faces,  I  set  to  work  with  my  sharp- 
pointed  scissars,  on  two  pear  trees,  the  one 
EtomsehrS  Bergamot  before  mentioned,  ai*i 
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<ffre  other  a  brown  beurre,  and  in  as  short  a 
time  as  I  could  have  properly  thinned  two 
do2en  branches  of  grapes,  I  divested  both 
these  tre&s  or  three-fourths  of  their  budding 
honours.  On  the  beurre  this,  operation  sub- 
sequently appeared  to  have  the  beU  effect ; 
for  there  win  scarcely  an  instance  in  which 
the  three  remaining  blossoms  did  not  set, 
which  afterwards  produced  the  finest  crop  of 
pears  1  have  yet  gathered  from  that  tree. — 
But  on  the  intractable  Gansell,  although  the 
blossoms  at  first  seemed  to  set,  and  many  of 
them  did  not  fall  off  till  midsummer,  when 
ihev  were  nearly  as  large  as  common  goose- 
berries, yet  not  a  single  pear  arrived  at  ma- 
turity. By  dissecting  many  of  the  largest 
which  fell  off  last,  and  comparing  them  with 
some  of  the  beurres  of  the  same  age  and  size, 
it  was  plain  that  the  kernels  of  the  former  had 
,not  been  impi egnated.  This  circumstance 
induced  me  to  think  that  there  must  be  some 
imperfections  in  the  essential  parts  of  the 
blossoms.  In  the  following  spring  of  1822, 
on  attending  to  the  blossoms  of  this  tree, 
which  blooms  earlier  than  any  other  I  have, 
they  appeared  to  me  to  remain  much  longer 
in  a  globular  state  without  expanding,  than 
any  other  variety  of  pear  which  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  noticing.  I  fancied  like- 
wise that  the  pistil  was  fit  for  impregnation 
before  the  anthers  were  ripe;  and  even  before 
the  petals  expanded  ;  and  from  the  peculiarly 
slender  and  delicate  make  of  the  latter,  I  sup- 
posed that  it  ceased  to  be  in  a  proper  state 
a.s  soon  as  it  became  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air  ;  I  theiefbre  concluded  that  there  might 
possibly  be  a  chance  of  obtaining  fruit,  by  de- 
priving the  blossoms  of  their  petals  before 
they  expanded,  and  inclosing  with  each  floret 
in  this  state,  within  a  paper  envelope  (as  in 
my  mode  of  effecting  artificial  impregnation) 
a  riper  blossom,  either  of  its  own,  or  preferably 
of  some  other  variety  of  pear.  Accordingly 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1822,  I  Wan  this 
operation,  and  in  a  day  or  two  had  thus  tied 
Mp  tw_euty-seven  blossoms.  Ten  of  these  en- 
velopes ©contained  blossoms  of  the  beurre  pear, 
fourteen  contained  blossoms  from  the  same 
tree,  and  three  blossoms  of  the  pound  pear. 
From  the  latter  presenting  a  coarse  and  large 
appearance,  I  had  very  little  expectation.  I 
intended  to  have  done  many  more,  but  was 
prevented  by  ill  health.    The  papers  were 


not  taken  off  till  the  1 5th  of  April,  on  which 
day  the  weather  began  to  be  warmer,  without 
sunshine.  Observe,  I  had  previously  cut  off 
from  all  the  clusters  with  which  the  tree  wj» 
abundantly  furnished  in  every  part,  ail  the 
blossoms  except  the  three  lower  ones,  aft  in 
the  former  year;  and  that  having  lied  up  but 
one  of  these  in  each  cluster,  I  immediately 
cut  off  the  two  remaining  ones.  The  blos- 
soms were  operated  on  in  different  parts  and 
aspects  of  the  tree;  for  part  of  it,  a$  I  said 
before,  faced  the  S.E.  and  part  the  S  W^— 
Of  the  ten  blossoms  treated  with  beurre  pear 
eight  set,  two  of  which  afterwards  fell  off, 
but  I  suspect  not  fairly,  and  six  are  now,  pro- 
ceeding to  maturity.  One  only  of  the  four- 
teen where  its  own  blossoms  were  lued,  now 
remains.  Of  the  three  wherei*  the  pound 
pear  was  concerned,  the  whole  failed.  The 
only  pear  now  on  the  tree  which  set  naturally, 
and  on  which  no  operation  was  performed, 
was  produced  on  a  cluster  of  blossoms,  at 
the  extremity  ol  a  leading  horizontal  shoot  of 
last  year,  which  did  not  make  its  appearance 
till  after  the  others  had  dropt  off.  This  cir- 
cumstance by  the  way  proves,  that  the  fruit- 
ing buds  of  the  pear  do  not  invariably  require 
three  years  for  their  perfection.  As  the 
pears  are  now  from  5£  to  7J  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, I  consider  them  as  past  all  dan- 
ger of  failure. 

Whether  the  result  of  these  experiments 
be  such  as  to  authorise  an  expectation,  that 
artificial  assistance  in  vegetable  fecundation 
will  hereafter  become  of  so  much  importance 
to  gardeners  in.  the  instances  just  alluded  to, 
in  ttiose  at  present  recognized,  of  the  cucum- 
ber, the  melon,  the  early  bean,  and  the  haut- 
bois  strawberry,  must  be  left  to  futurity  to 
ascertain. 

PRESERVING  CARROTS,  &c. 
f  From  Evans  and  Huffy  s  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir — In  your  Journal  of  October  lSth, 
there' is  the  following  inquiry,  dated  Essex, 
October  12th,  ls24,  with  the  signature  7".— 
"  What  is  the  best  wav  of  preserving  Carrots 
for  winter,  and  what  will  it  cost  per  bushel, 
or  per  acre,  to  take  them  up  fiom  sandy  land 
where  the  root  is  large  and  plant  thin."  As 
i  have  not  seen  any  answer  to  the  inquiry 
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if  you  think  the  following  information  worth 
insertion  in  your  Journal,  it  is  at  T's  service. 
Having  repeatedly  grown  Carrots,  I  have 
tried  several  ways  of  storing  them,  and  have 
had  great  loss  by  putting  too  large  a 
quantity  together  both  in  pits  and  buildings. 
The  last  two  winters  I  have  been  very  success- 
fill  :  the  plan  I  have  adopted  (though  it  may 
not  be  the  best,)  is  the  best  I  have  ever  tried, 
which  is,  to  put  them  in  small  pits,  not  more 
than  three  feet  wide  at  the  top  of  the  ground, 
sloped  to  two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  18 
inches  deep  in  the  ground,  and  six  or  eight 
yards  long.  Fill  the  pit  half-way  up  with 
carrots,  throw  in  promiscuously,  (not  regu- 
larly stacked,)  then  throw  a  quantity  of  the 
sandy  earth  in  amongst  the  carrots;  then 
more  carrots,  then  more  earth ;  then  heap 
the  carrots  on  till  the  ridge  is  about  eighteen 
inches  above  the  ground ;  then  cover  them 
with  with  a  bolting  of  long  wheat  straw,  and 
lav  a  quantity  of  earth  over  the  whole;  beat 
it  with  a  spade  to  keep  the  wet  out.  The 
oarth  running  in  amongst  the  carrots  prevents 
their  healing.  Mine  have  kept  very  bright 
till  late  in  the  spring,  and  by  having  them  in 
small  quantities  it  docs  not  expose  many  at 
a  time  to  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

I  had  199  quarters  four  bushels  dug  tnej 
week  before  last  at  5d.  per  quarter  digging 
and  topping;  the  expense  of  loading,  pit- 
ting, straw,  kc.  about  3d.  per  quarter,  mak- 
ing it  id.  per  bushel,  or  about  £ 2  5s.  per 
acre.  The  closer  the  tops  are  cut  oft'  the 
better,  it  prevents  their  growing  in  the  pits. 

Having  stated  my  expense  and  method,  in 
d-inrfrinnr  and  storing,  1  shall  feel  obliged  if 
any  ot  your  correspondents  will  inform  me 
of  the  best  and  cheapest  plan  of  sowing  and 
raising  them  ?  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
sow  them  broadcast,  and  find  the  weeds  come 
firsts  and  grow  faster  than  the  carrots,  and 
make  it  very  expensive  hoeing  them.  Is 
there  any  method  of  drilling  them  at  a  little 
expense,  drilling  implements  being  far  too 
costly,  uuless  used  on  a  targe  scale  ? 

Londonderry  Savings  Bank. 

On  the  lGth  lost*  a  General  Meeting  of 
tlx*  Trustees  and  Managers  was  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  auditing  the  accounts  and  amend- 


ing the  Laws  of  the  Instifutton,  agreeably  to 
the  late  Act  of  Parliament,  * 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  D«rry  in  the  Chair. 

From  the  statement  laid  before  tile  Meet- 
ing b}T  the  Committee  of  Management,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find,  that  an  increasing  confi- 
dence in  this  useful  institution  is  (lit  by  that 
class  of  the  community  for  whose  peculiar  be- 
nefit it  was  originally  intended.  On  the 
20th  of  November,  the  day  fixed  by  law  for 
the  annual  settlement,  the  number  of  persons 
having  accounts  open  with  the  Londonderry 
Savings  Bank,  amounted  to  259,  and  the 
lodgments  with  intent,  at  that  date,  to 
.£4588  lis.  5d. — Of  these  accounts  190  are 
under  <£20  each. 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  General  Eomaiilftee  of 
the  N.  W.  of  Ireland  Society  will  take  place  at  the  K.ug's 
Arms,  Derry,  on  Tuesday  the  1 1th  inst, 

1.  To  prepare  a  Petition  to  his  Excellency,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  for  procuring  a  Charter,  Ac. 

2.  To  make  the  necessary  arrangement  previous  to  an 
application  to  Parliament  for  an  act  to  make  the  Canal 
from  Derry  to  Lough  Erne. 

3.  To  receive  a  communication  from  Geo.  A.  Wray, 
Esq.  respecting  a  situation  for  an  Agricultural  Seminary. 

And  for  the  general  objects  of  the  Society. 
By  order, 

W.  MARSHALL,  Sec, 
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IMPROVING  WASTE  LANDS. 

The  following  are  the  opinions  of  a  gentle- 
man of  practical  knowledge,  who  published 
n  valuable  work,  entitled  Rural  Improve- 
ments : — 

My  idea  of  improvement  does  not  only 
comprehend  the  increased  value  of  the  thing 
to  be  improved,  but  that  the  improvement  be 
more  than  equivalent  to  the  expense  which 
attends  the  obtaining  it  For  I  can  have  no 
idea  of  any  thing  being  an  improvement 
which  is  attended  with  loss.  Suppose  a  gen- 
tleman possessed  of  an  estate  of  *£600  per  an- 
num, and  that  he  has  .£1000  in  the  Stocks, 
which  brings  him  £10  per  annum.  Should 
lie  convert  his  stock  into  money,  and  expend 
the  same  in  improving  his  estate,  which  when 
effected,  only  produced  £30  per  annum  ;  this 
surely  could  never  be  thought  an  improve- 
ment. But,;  should  the  expending  the 
add  jBIOO  per  annum  to  the  value,  it 
might  then  with  great  propriety  be  called  an 
improvement.  And  with  respect  to  the  te- 
nant;  supposing  in  his  farm  he  has  100  acres 
of  land  which  are  considered  as  little  better 
than  waste,  and  not  valued  to  him  at  more 
than  a  shilling  an  acre,  and  which  perhaps 
he  does  not  make  half  a  crown  an  acre  of, 
being  only  applied  to  the  run  of  a  few  young 
cattle  in  the  summer  ;  if  a  method  could  be 
pointed  out,  by  which  such  land  might  be 
made  to  produce  ten  shillings  an  acre  besides 
paying  the  expense,  it  is  very  clear,  the  im- 
provement would  be  in  the  proportion  of  four 
to  one,  or  400  per  cent.  Now  this  is  the  im- 
provement we  propose,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
pointing  out  the  means  by  which  it  may  be 
certainly  effected. 

Few  husbandmen  have  any  notion  of  im- 
provement, independent  of  manures  of  some 
kind  or  other;  but,  in  many -places,  they  are 
not  to  be  obtained  at  ajiy  rate — and  many 
lands  are  so  situated  and  -circumstanced,  that 
the  expenses  of  manuring  (if  manures  could 
be  got,)  would  far  exceed  all  advantages.;  and 
idler  of 'ore  would  terminate  in  loss.     But  I 


maintain,  that  such  lands  may  be  improved, 
iudependent  of  any  manure  but  what  may  be 
raised  from  the  land  itself.  Indeed  there  is 
land  so  barren,  as  to  be  incapable  of  any  im- 
provement— such  as  absolute  bog,  before  it  is 
drained  :  rock,  and  pure  sand  :  but  land  that 
will  bear  furze,  fern,  broom,  thistles,  or  weeds 
of  any  sort,  may  be  cultivated  to  useful  pur- 
poses, without  the  expense  of  carrying  manure 
to  the  same. 

I  by  no  means  mean  to  decry  the  vise  of 
manure;  I  too  well  know  its  value;  and  that 
farmer  must  be  very  indolent,  or  ignorant, 
whose  lands  are  not  fertile,  if  he  can  have  it 
in  plenty  upon  moderate  terms,  if  he  ne- 
glects it ;  but  the  quantity  of  it  is  limited,  and 
not  to  be  purchased  in  the  quantities  desired  : 
therefore,  if  .land  is  not  to  be  improved  with- 
out manure,  some  hundred  thousands  of  acres 
can  never  be  improved  at  all. 

I  It  may  be  said,  attempts  of  this  kind  have 
been  formerly, made  without  success;  and 
that  much  land,  which  has  be-pn  m  tillage 
here  afore,  now  lies  neglected,  In  -he  condi- 
tion above  represented.  This 'is  certaimj 
true,  and  what  1  have  frequently ;  but, 
proves  nothing  against  this  plan  of  improve- 
ment,, though  a  forcible  impeachment  of  the 
avarice  or  weakness  of  the  occupier.  If  men 
will  sacrifice  all  future  advantage  to  a  little 
increased  present  gain,  the  fault  is  their  own, 
and  not  the  lands  they  possess. 

Suppose  a  farmer  should  spade  and  burn- 
beat  a  tract  of  such  land  as  above  described, 
and  reap  a  middling  crop  of  wheat  the  first 
year,  a  thin  crop  of  barley  the  second,  and  a 
very  poor  crop  of  oats  the  third,  not  enough 
to  pay  the  expanses  of  tillage;  can  it  be  a 
wonder,  that  such  land  should  for  a  long  se- 
ries of  years  be  considered  as  absolutely  bar- 
ren and  worthless?  Such  a  practice  would 
beggar  any  land ;  and  yet  this  is  the  practice 
commonly  pursued.  Whereas,  had  the  far- 
mer contented  himself  with  one  crop  of  corn, 
and  succeeded  that  by  an  ameliorating  crop, 
instead  of  impoverishing  and  reducing  his 
land  to  a  state  of  beggary,  it  might  have  been 
in  a  state  of  constant  improvement.    The  art 
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required  is,  to  raise  a  tolerably  good  crop  at 
first;  tluit  being  obtained,  he  must  be  a  poor 
manager  who  cannot  keep  on  with  advantage. 

This  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  opinion.  I 
have  a  moor  of  120  acres,  which  for  50  years 
back,  never  let  for  more  than  18d.  an  acre. — 
Some  of  the  old  people  there  remember  its 
bearing  as  good  corn  and  clover  as  any  land 
in  the  parish,  though  I  have  seen  some  of 
£k  an  acre.  I  have  it  now  in  hand9  and  last 
vear  had  a  field  of  wheat  of  about  five  acres, 
which  had  been  spaded  and  burnt  the  sum- 
mer before.  This  produced  fifteen  bushels 
to  the  acre,  which,  at  five  shillings  a  bushel, 
amounts  to  &± — and  afforded  nett  profit  for- 
ty shillings  an  acre,  or  near  it.  The  land  h 
now  in  sufficient  heart  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  barley  ;  but  that  I  will  dispense  with, 
and  instead  of  it,  take  an  ameliorating  crop 
of  turnips,  clover,  or  some  hoeing  crop,  that 
may  improve  it.  The  raising  large  crops  of 
corn  by  dint  of  manure,  at  a  very  heavy  ex- 
pense, 'comes  not  within  my  idea  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  in  this  the  most  valuable  part  of 
improvement  consists,  at  least  so  far  as  arable 
lands  are  the  subject  thereof." 

(To  be  continued. J 


LINEN   T  11  A  D  E. 

Our  Subcriberv  in  the  linen  trade  are  reminded,  that  the 
act  passed  in  last  Season,  chap.  4-3,  abolishing  the  boun- 
ties on  linens  exported,  comes  into  operation  on  the  5th 
projurno,  alter  which,  for  twelve  months,  the  present  boun- 
ties will  be  reduced  one-tenth.  There  is  little  doubt,  but 
a  clause  will  be  introduced  into  one  of  tho  General  Cus- 
t  vt0d  Bills,  intended  to  be  passed  next  Session,  to  abolish 
totally  these  bounties,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  ex- 
piry of  ten  years  mentioned  in  the  act.  We  may  here  re- 
mark, that  while  the  manufacture  of  many  of  our  course 
description*  of  linens  are  on  the  decline  in  the  north  of 
lrdaud,  those  of  similar  kinds,  (particularly  for  exporta- 
tion,) are  brisk  in  Scotland.  Owning  to  the  improvement 
in  machinery  in  that  country,  we  are  left  far  beliind  in  one 
lcauch  of  the  linen  trade,  the  manufacture  of  coarse  table 
linen.  By  the  following  report,  it  appears  that  weavers  are 
greatly  wanted  fur  these  fabrics. 

"  DcNt  JiRMUNE,  Dec  20. —  The  manufacturers  of  Ta- 
ble Linen  here  have  voluntarily  raised  the  price  of  work 
three  half-pence  in  the  shilling,  which  will  be  very  much 
felt  throughout  the  town. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARTS. 
Immediately  alter  the  usual  chemical  lec- 
ture, Dr.  Fyfe  took  an  opportunity  of  de- 
scribing Brown's  gas  vacuum  engine.  The 
object  of  this  engine  is  to  obtain  power  by- 
means  of  a  vacuum  created  during  the  combus- 


tion of  inflammable  gas — for  which  purpose 
a  gas  burner  is  lighted  within  the  cylinder,  ' 
and  allowed  to  consume  the  internal  air, 
part  of  which  being  condensed  into  water, 
while  another  part  is  thrown  off  by  the  sud- 
den combustion,  the  valve  instantly  closes 
and  produces  the  vacuum.  Dr.  Fyfe  gave 
a  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  this  discovery. 
It  is  considered  as  one  of  the  grandest  com- 
binations of  chemical  and  mechanical  science 
ever  introduced  to  public  notice.  Several 
persons  had  condemned  the  engine  as  usele*>, 
but  those  individuals  seemed  to  be  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  principle  upon  which  the  vacuum 
was  produced.  They  argued  upon  the  tue- 
ory,  that  the  combustion  is  effected  in  a  close 
vessel ;  while  the  principle  of  the  engine  is, 
that  the  combustion  is  carried  on  in  an  open 
one.  In  point  of  economy  other  writers 
have  fallen  into  an  error  by  estimating  the 
expense  much  too  high.  It  is  ascertained 
that  during  the  consumption  of  one  foot  of 
gas,  300  gallons  of  water  would  be  raised  to 
the  height  of  about  twenty  feet — the  cost  of 
which  must  be  trifling  to  that  of  maintaining 
a  steam  engine.  In  the  engine  already  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Brown,  the  mercury  gage 
stood  at  from  twenty-tour  to  twenty-six 
inches — thus  giving  a  pressure  of  from  12 
to  13los.  to  the  square  inch,  while  the  com- 
mon steam  engine  had  not  more  than  7  or 
8lbs.  £  20,000  had  already  been  given  for 
the  patent  tor  Scotland,  and  ^9000  for  the 
right  of  applying  this  discovery  to  the  pro- 
pelling of  private  carriages  and  carts  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  rapidity  with  which  new  discoveries 
in  science  are  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the 
students  cannot  be  too  generally  known,  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  understand  that  their  num- 
ber is  greater  than  the  preceding  year. 

The  value  of  the  instruction  conveyed  in 
this  Institution,  is  becoming  every  day  more 
apparent  to  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  es- 
tablished ;  fur  unlike  some  of  the  Mechanic's 
Institutions  which  have  wandered  widely 
from  the  example  set  them  by  the  School  of 
Arts,  the  students  here  have  their  attention 
solely  directed  to  those  objects  which  will  b« 
of  real  practical  utility  to  them  in  their  trade. 
It  is'very  satisfactory  also  to  find,  that  the  1m- 
I  portance  of  this  extension  of  a  rational  sound 
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education  is  becoming  apparent  to  all  calm 
and  dispassionate  observers,  who  take  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  great  interests  and  securi- 
ties of  society.  We  have  been  highly  gratified 
to  find,  thnt  those  who  by  their  high  official 
station,  arc  doubtless  watching  over  all  that 
affects  the  internal  prosperity  of  the  country, 
have  not  been  inattentive  observers  of  what  is 
going  on  in  this  matter,  in  our  comparatively 
distant  part  of  the  empire,  for  in  the  list  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  School  of  Arts  for  the 
present,  we  have  seen  the  names  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Robert  Peel,  and  the  Right 
Honourable  W.  Huskisson.  We  have  heard 
it  said  also,  that  these  distinguished  statesmen, 
after  having  read  the  last  report  of  the  Di- 
rectors, expressed  themselves  in  terms  of 
strong  approbation  of  the  object*  of  the  School 
of  Arts,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
conducted.  We  trust  such  an  example  will 
have  its  due  weight  with  the  wealthy  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  an  institution  so  useful,  will  be 
generally  and  strongly  supported  by  all  who 
wish  well  to  the  country  and  to  Scotland's 
fame. — Edinburgh  Paper. 

The  following  observations  from  that  ably 
conducted  Paper,  the  Northern  Whig,  are  so 
much  to  the  point  on  this  subject  that  our 
readers,  we  presume,  will  read  them  with  at- 
tention and  with  pleasure. 

MECHANICS'  SOCIETIES. 
Mechanips  and  artisans,  and,  in  fact,  all 
the  operative  classes  of  Society,  are  every  day 
becoming  more  elevated  in  character,  more 
powerful  by  their  knowledge,  &  consequently 
more  valuable  members  of  the  community. — 
Institutions  for  their  exclusive  instruction,  in 
those  branches  of  Science  and  Arts,  which 
have  practical  reference  to  their  respective 
occupations,  are  among  those  ad  mil  able  pro- 
visions for  the  advancement  of  civilization, 
for  which  the  present  age  is  so  eminently  dis- 
tingimhei.  To  Scotland  the  credit  is  justly 
due,  of  having  struck  out  this  gr»nd  means 
of  developing  the  talents,  enriching  the  minds, 
and  augmenting  the  usefulness  of  those,  who 
are  confessedly  the  most  essential  members  of 
society.  England,  ever  ready  to  imitate 
every  thing  connected  with  the  spread  of  in- 
formation, which  she  may  not  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  invent,  lost  no  time  m  follow- 


ing the  example  of  the  Scotch  philanthropists. 
We  rejoice  to  find,  that  Ireland  has  at  length 
joined  in  the  same  glorious  vork  of  national 
utility.  By  a  late  Dublin  paper,  we  learn 
that  a  Society  has  been  established  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  our  country,  denominated  the 
"  Dublin  Mechanics'  Institute."  Resolutions 
have  been  entered  into,  to  procure  a  suitable 
library,  a  museum  of  models,  an  experimental 
laboratory,  and  all  the  necessary  apparatus 
which  such  an  Institution  requires. 

The  most  salutary  consequences  may  bo 
expected  to  result  from  this  establishment.—- 
II  will  operate  upon  our  artisans  and  me- 
chanics as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  scientific 
investigation — it  will  invite  into  a  channel  of 
useful  exercise,  those  talents  and  endowments, 
which  are  so  capable  of  being  improved  by 
progressive  cultivation — it  will  tend  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  their  intelligence  upon  those 
subjects  in  which  they  have  a  personal  con- 
cern, and  thus  assist  in  bringing  to  a  higher 
degree  ol  perfection,  some  of  the  most  useful 
branches  of  science.    Here  then  is  an  admir- 
able union  of  individual  intelligence  and  ele- 
vated sentiment — an  association  for  the  noblest 
purposes;  not  to  devise  new  political  consti- 
tutions, and  to  demolish  old  ones;   not  to 
read  lectures  on  government  and  religion, 
but  to  enlarge  the  understanding,  to  catch  a 
spark  from  the  fire  of  philosophy,  to  enter 
into  the   great   studies   of  matter  and  of 
mind — to    become   acquainted   with  those 
grand  laws  which  regulate  the  universe — to 
teach  more  ot  the  great  and  beneficent  Au- 
thor of  all  things,  by  viewing  and  analysing 
his  stupendous  works, — to  root  out  the  poison- 
ous weeds  of  superstition,  by  strengthening 
the  reasoning  faculties,  and  imparting  to  the 
mind  new  and  just  ideas. 

Belfast  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  variety 
of  its  useful  Establishments.  Among  the 
number,  let  a  Mechanics'  Society  be  included. 
Our  numerous  manufactories  attract  to  our 
town,  crowds  of  that  useful  class  ofthe  commu- 
nity, and  bring  into  active  play  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  mechanical  talent.  The  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  render 
it  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  objects  which  such  Institutions  have 
in  contemplation,  and  if  the  thing  be  entered 
into  here  with  proper  exertion,  we  have  no 
question  of  its  success.    A  spirit  of  enter- 
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prise,  research,  and  energy  which  would  sti- 
mulate to  industry  and  thought,  must  be  the 
happy  result  of  such  a  measure,  and  we  have 
no  doubt,  that  the  experiment  would  not  only 
improve  the  minds  of  our  mechanics  and 
artisans,  but  have  a  direct  influence  on 
their  moral  condition,  while  the  effects  on  our 
trade  and  commerce,  would  be  of  the  most 
satisfactory  description. 


In  Answer  to  a  Qjiery  on  the  use  of  salt  as  a 
Manure, 

( From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir — "  At  the  enquiry  relating  to  the  salt 
duties  in  April  last,  Mr.  Parkes  mentioned  to 
the  board  of  trade,  an  old  gentleman  of  Lan- 
cashire who  had  made  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
periments on  his  own  estate  as  to  the  use  of 
salt  for  manure.  When  I  was  in  that  county 
la^t  summer,  I  learnt  that  this  was  Mr. 
Hollinshead,  near  Chorly,  who  died  in  1802, 
at  an  advanced  age,  having  devoted  above 
twenty  years  of  his  life  to  a  scientific  and 
practical  enquiry  on  the  use  of  salt  as  a  ma- 
nure. By  the  favour  of  his  cousin,  Lawrence 
Brook  Hollinshead,  Esq  of  Trevor-house, 
Flintshire,  who  inherits  his  estates,  I  have  ob- 
tained an  account  of  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, which  I  shall  state,  pot  merely  to 
show  the  use  of  salt  for  manure,  but  to  sup- 
ply information  as  to  the  mode  of  using  it. 
With  regard  to  the  quantity  to  be  applied, 
he  observes,  that—4  When  a  farmer  intends 
to  fallow  a  piece  of  ground,  he  ought  first  to 
sow  it  with  such  a  quantity  of  salt  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  vegetation*  viz.  forty 
Lushelspcr  acre,  which  by  cutting  and  divid- 
ing the  viscous  substances  in  the  earth,  would 
reduce  it  into  a  proper  state  to  become  food 
for  plants.  The  fanner  must  take  notice, 
that  this  salt  is  to  be  sown  on  the  ground, 
some  time  before  he  begins  to  work^his  fal- 
low with  the  plough:  the  autumn  will  be 
the  most  proper  season,  in  order  to  give  the 
salt  sufficient  time  to  destroy  the  grass  and 
other  roots  upon  it,  before  he  begins  to  work 
it.  The  salt  being  thoroughly  mixed  and  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  during  the  spring 
and  summer  following,  while  the  land  is  on 
the  plough,  will,  by  the  time  the  seed  is  sown 
upon  it,  be  reduced  to  that  strength  which  is 


the  most  proper  for  effectually  and  vigorously 
assisting  and  supporting  vegetation  when  the 
grain  is  on  the  ground  ;  and  such  lands  wi!i 
be  found  to  produce  a  crop  superior  to  those 
under  any  other  mode  of  cultivation.  This- 
method  of  sowing  the  intended  fallows  At  it  U 
salt,  will  therefore  serve  very  much  to  lessen 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman  in  working  his 
grounds;  for  the  tough  and  adhesive  clods 
and  lumps  which  are  generally  so  troublesome 
especially  upon  clayey  soils,  will  be  so  com- 
pletely broken  and  dissolved  by  the  operation 
of  the  salt,  as  to  give  much  less  obstruction 
to  the  harrow  at  the  first  working.  In  deep 
loamy  dry  earth,  upon  which  wheathasgrown, 
after  the  crop  is  got  in,  the  land  should  be 
ploughed,  and  lie  in  that  state  until  the  spring 
when  it  must  be  cross  ploughed  and  wrought 
fine  with  the  harrow,  and  planted  with  pota- 
toes. As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  covered 
with  earth,  then  sow  or  spread  sixteen  bush- 
els of  salt  per  statute  acre  upon  them,  and 
when  they  are  dug  out  in  the  autumn,  then 
sow  a  crop  of  wheat  again,  taking  care  to 
pick  all  the  potatoes  clean  out,  that  they  may 
not  injure  the  wheat  in  the  following  spring 
by  growing  up  among  it.  By  this  method  of 
cultivation,  a  crop  of  wheat  and  another  of 
potatoes  may  be  produced  alternately  for 
ever ;  instead  of  losing  a  whole  year's  produce 
according  to  the  old  custom,  while  the  land 
is  fallowing.  For  other  corn  lands,  sown  in 
the  usual  way  after  a  spring  ploughing,  the 
best  method  will  be  to  sow  sixteen  bushels  of 
salt  per  acre,  immediately  after  the  grain  is/ 
covered  in  by  the  harrow.  This,  by  melio- 
rating the  soil,  destroying  weeds  and  insects, 
and  attracting  moisture,  produces  an  abun- 
dant crop — and  by  afterwards  sowing  ten 
bushels  per  acre  annually,  these  lands  will 
ever  after  be  exceedingly  fertile-/ " 


RAILWAYS. 


This  mode  of  conveyance  now  engages  a 
considerable  portion  of  public  attention  both 
in  England  and  Scotland,  where  measure* 
are  taking  for  opening  railway  roads  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  The  following  extracts  are  from 
an  elaborate  article  in  the  Scotsman,  which 
is  extremely  interesting,  but  rather  adapted 
for  the  learned  world,  than  for  the  common. 
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class  of  readers.  The  writer  after  some  cal- 
culations comes  to  this  conclusion,  "  that  the 
effect  produced  by  the  draught  of  a  single 
horse,1*  is.  ten  times  as  great  upon  a  railway, 
and  thirty  times  as  great  Upon  a  canal,,,  as 
upon  a  well  made  road.  Yet  a  railway  costs 
only  about  three  times  as  much  as  a  good 
turnpike  road,  and  a  canal  about  nine  or  ten 
times,  and  the  expense  of  repairs  in  a  canal 
or  railway  is  probably  less  in  proportion  to 
the  original  outlay  than  in  the  case  of  a  road. 
It  is  obvious  that  were  railways  to  come  into 
general  use,  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  ex- 
pense of  transporting  commodities  would  be 
saved.  With  regard  to  canals  as  compared 
with  railways,  if  a  horse  power  effects  three 
times  as  much  upon  a  canal  as  upon  a  railway, 
the  canal  costs  about  three  times  as  much  ; 
and  will  of  course  require  nearly  the  same 
rate  or  dues  per  ton  to  make  the  capital  yield 
the  same  interest 

J»ut  here  it  is  of  great  importance  to  re- 
mark, that  this  computation  refers  solely  to  a 
velocity  of  two  miles  an  hour,.  If  the  friction 
which  impedes  the  motion  of  a  car  or  wag- 
gon, and  the  resistance  of  the  water  to  a  ship's 
progress  were  govenaed  by  the  same  laws,  the 
same  conclusions  would  hold  true  whatever 
the  velocity  might  be.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  the  ease.  In  illustrating  this  point,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  refer  to  a  constant  force 
of  draught  of  a  given  amount.  Suppose  then 
that  the  body  to  be  moved,  is  urged  forward 
by  a  force  equal  to  lOOlbs.  suspended  over  a 
pulley  at  the  end  of  the  plane  on  which  it 
moves. 

1st.  With  regard  to  the  motion  of  a  body  in 
water,  it  has  been  found  that  the  resistance 
to  a  floating  body  is  as  the  square  of  the  ve- 
locity. Now  taking  as  a  basis  the  known  ef- 
fect of  the  force  of  draught  of  lOOlbs  at  two 
miles  an  hour,  let  us  ascertain  what  for«e 
could  move  the  same  body  at  a  greater  velo- 
city. On  a  canal  a  body  weighing  90^,000 lbs 
is  moved  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  by 
a  force  of  lOOlbs.  therefore  to  move  the  same 
body, 

At  4  miles  an  hour  will  require  4001bs 
At  6   do.        do.  do.  900 

At  8  do.        do.  do.  1600 

At  12  do.        do.  do.    30C  ft 

*  Estimating  the  force  of  his  draught  at  10011*5.  when 
Walking  at  the  rate  of  two  milet.  an  hour. 


Or  conrersely,  lOOlbs.  will  move 

90,0001bs.  at    2  miles  an  hour, 
or  22,500       at   4  do.  do. 
or  10,000       at    6  do.  do. 
or    5,620       at    8  do.  do. 
or    2,500       at  12  do.  do. 

For  example  let  us  suppose  that  it  were  re- 
quired to  determine,  since  one  horse  draws  a 
boat  loaded  with  thirty  tons  at  two  miles  ar\ 
hour,  how  many  horses  could  draw  the  same 
load  at  four  miles  ?  We  find  first  that  sinco 
the  boat  is  to  move  two  times  as  fist,  it  wil 
require  four  times  the  absolute  amount  o'* 
power,  or  400lbs.    But  a  horse  moving  a 
four  miles  an  hour  pulls  only  with  a  force  o'* 
64lbs.  of  course  it  would  require  six  horses  tt 
exert  a  power  of  400lbs.  to  move  the  boat  a . 
the  rate  proposed. 

Let  us  now  see  what  amount  of  power  will 
produce  corresponding  effects  upon  a  railwav 
and  before  we  make  more  particular  enquirv 
let  us  suppose  that  the  effect  of  friction  instead 
of  increasing  as  the  square  of"  the  velocity 
like  the  resistance  of  a  fluid,  increases  in  tfe 
simple  proportion  of  the  velocity.    A  force  o*" 
draught  of  lOOlbs  on  a  level  railway,  moves  a 
body  weighing  30,000lbs  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  an  hour.   Hence  at  four  miles  per  hour, 
it  moves  15,000;  at  six,  10,900;  ateight, 
7,500 ;  at  twelve  5,000  ; 

Thus  though  a  moving  force  of  lOOlbs  pro- 
duces three  times  as  great  an  effect  upon  i 
canal  as  upon  a  railway,  at  two  miles  an  hourr 
thi?  superiority  of  the  water  conveyance  i ; 
lost,  if  We  adopt  a  velocity  at  six  miles  ar 
hour,  and  at  all  greater  velocities,  the  sami 
expenditure  of  power  will  produce  a  greate- 
effect  upon  a  railway  than  upon  a  canal  o> 
upon  the  ssa. 

But  experiments  have  proved  that  the  ef- 
fect of  friction  is  much  over-rated  by  th 
above  supposition.    It  has  been  found  th; 
the  friction  of  rolling  and  sliding  bodies  fo 
lows  nearly,  but  not  precisely  the  same  la\ 
as  to  velocity;  and  that  law  is,  that  the  fric 
tion,is  the  same  for  all  velocities — it  follows, 
then — 1st.  That  (abstracting  the  resistance  of 
the  air)  if  a  car  were  set  in  motion  on  a  level 
railway*  with  a  constant  force  greater  in  anv 
degree  than  is  required  to  overcome  its  fric- 
tion, the  car  would  proceed  with  a  motion 
continually  accelerated,  like  a  falling  body 
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acted  upon  by  the  force  of  gravitation  ;  and 
however  small  the  original  velocity  might  be, 
it  would  in  time  increase  beyond  any  assign- 
able limit. 

2d.  Setting  aside  again  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  (the  effects  of  which  we  shall  estimate  by 
and  by)  the  Very  same  amount  of  constant 
force  which  impels  a  car  on  a  railway  at  two 
miles  an  hour,  would  impel  it  at  ten  or  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  if  an  extra  force  were  em- 
ployed at  first  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the 
car  and  generate  the  required  velocity. — 
Startling  as  this  proposition  may  appear,  it 
is  an  indisputable  and  necessary  consequence 
of  the  laws  of  friction. 

Now  it  would  be  at  all  times  easy  (as  shall 
be  shewn)  to  convert  this  accelerated  motion 
into  a  uniform  motion  of  any  determinate  ve- 
locity ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  resistance 
a  high  velocity  would  cost  almost  as  little  as  a 
low  one.  For  all  velocities  therefore  above 
four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  railways  will  afford 
facilities  for  communication  prodigiously  su- 
perior to  canals.  Indeed  there  is  scarcely 
any  limit  to  the  rapidity  of  movement  these 
iron  pathways  will  enable  us  to  commend. 

There  is  no  single  circumstance  so  essential 
to  the  improvement  of  a  country,  as  abundant 
and  easy  means  of  internal  communication. 
Part  of  the  price  of  commodities  always  con- 
sists of  the  expense  of  bringing  them  from 
the  place  where  they  are  made  or  raised,  to  the 
market.  In  improved  districts  this  amounts 
in  general,  only  to  a  small  per  centage  upon 
the  first  cost;  but  in  rude  or  backward  dis- 
tricts, unprovided  with  tolerable  roads,  it  of- 
ten enhances  the  value  to  three  or  four  or 
even  ten  times  the  original  amount,  and  of 
course  either  greatly  lessens,  or  entirely  pre- 
cludes their  use.  Coal  for  instance  is  not 
found  within  less  than  100  miles  of  London, 
and  had  some  more  economical  mode  of  con- 
veyance than  caning  not  been  invented,  this 
article  which  is  sold  at  40s.  a  ton  in  the  me- 
tropolis, would  have  cost  £6,  a  price  which 
would  have  been  nearly  equivalent  to  a  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  tin's  kind  of  fuel. 
£ueh  are  the  vast  facilities  which  navigation 
affords  for  the  transportation  of  commodities, 
that  the  coal  of  Gloucestershire  can  be  sent 
by  sea  at  a  cheaper  rate  to  Jamaica,  than  it 
could  be  sent  by  land  in  carts  to  London. 
Jn  early  times  the  roads  were  mere  foot- 


tracks,  and  goods  were  universally  carried 
o-i  the  backs  of  horses.  To  these  succeeded 
gravelled  roads  for  wheeled  carriages,  and  the 
latter  were  followed  by  canals.  A  hor.e  em- 
ployed in  tracking  a  canal  boat  will  perform 
ai  much  work  as  thirty  horses  in  carts,  or  as 
120  pack-horses. 

Railways  are  a  much  later  invention  than 
canals;  and  for  particular  purposes,  such  as 
the  conveyance  of  coal,  stone,  or  other  hiavy 
commodities,  down  a  short  inclined  plane, 
sloping  at  an  angle  of  three  or  four  degrees, 
they  are  decidedly  superior.  As  a  means  of 
general  communication  they  are  cheaper  in 
the  first  outlay  than  canals,  more  commodious 
in  some  respects,  and  adapted  to  a  greater 
variety  of  situations  ;  but  so  long  as  horse- 
power was  tl^e  only  power  employed,  it  may 
be  doubted  Whether  the  balance  of  advantage 
was  not  in  favour  of  canals.  We  are  quite 
satisfied  however,  that  the  introduction  of 
the  locomotive  steam  power  has  given  a  de- 
cided superiority  to  railways.  Indeed  we  ex- 
pect to  convince  our  readers,  that  the  general 
use  of  railways  and  steam-carriages  for  all 
kinds  of  internal  communication,  opens  up 
prospects  of  almost  boundless  improvement, 
and  is  destined  perhaps  to  work  a  greater 
change  on  the  state  of  society,  than  eyen  the 
grand  discovery  of  navigation. 

The  edge-rail  is  considered  superior  to  the 
tram-rail,  and  is  made  either  of  wrought  or 
cast  iron.  When  wrought  iron  is  used  (which 
is  much  preferable  and  equally  cheap)  the 
bars  are  made  about  three  inches  broad  and 
one  inch  think,  twelve  or  eighteen  feet  long, 
and  supported  by  stone  sleepers  at  the  dis- 
tance of  every  three  feet.  The  upper  edge  of 
the  rail  is  generally  made  with  a  convex  sur- 
face, to  which  the  wheel  of  the  car  is  adapted 
by  a  groove  made  somewhat  wider.  The  wag- 
gons generally  used  run  upon  four  wheels,  of 
two  to  three  feet  diameter,  and  carry  from 
twenty  to  fifty  cvvt.  Four  or  five  of  them 
arc  drawn  by  one  horse.  On  the  dead  level 
railway  constructed  by  Mr.  J.  Grieve  for  Sir 
J.  Hope,  near  Musselburgh,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  in  Britain,  a  single  horse 
draws  five  loaded  waggons,  each  containing 
thirty  cwt  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
in  all  7?  tons,  exclusive  of  the  waggons  which 
weigh  three  tons  more* 
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wt.  ofload  8c  waggon. 
_  f,850 
—  9,000 
^  18,050 
  13,500 

  25,500 


Mr  Palmer,  an  English  engineer,  gives  the 
following  as  the  effect  of  a  single  horse's 
draught"  upon  different  railways,  at  2|  miles 
an  hour. 

wt.  of  load 
Lanelly  tram-road  4,G021bs 
Surrey       do.  6,750 
Penryn  edge  rail  10,084 
Cheltenham  tram-road  8,679 
Edge-railways,  New-  £  j  ^ 
castle,  i  I 

This  table  shews  the  great  superiority  of  the 
edge-rail.  The  engineer  observes  too,  that 
the  vehicles  were  made  in  a  very  rude  man- 
ner, and  that  were  more  care  employed  in 
their  construction,  the  load  might  be  much 
increased. 

Mr.  Palmer  has  proposed  an  ingenious 
kind  of  railway,  which  deserves  notice.  It 
consists  of  a  single  rail  or  continuous  rod,  of 
the  usual  form,  but  raised  about  three  feet 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  support- 
ed by  cast  metal  pillars  every  ten  feet.  Two 
wheels  with  grooved  edges,  and  twenty-fouror 
thirty  inches  diameter,  run  the  one  before  the 
other,  upon  this  railway  ;  and  from  the  iron 
frame  to  which  they  are  attached  by  their 
axles,  two  chests  or  receptacles  made  of  iron 
are  suspended  by  stiff"  rods,  exactly  like  paM- 
niers  from  the  back  of  a  horse.  The  chests 
hang  very  near  to  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
the  load  which  is  in  those  chests  being  so  low, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  always  beneath 
the  level  of  the  rail,  the  machine  unless  very 
unequally  loaded  has  no  tendency  to  overset. 
The  principal  advantages  of  this  contrivance 
are  the  following:— A  moderate  fall  of  snow 
would  produce  no  obstruction  ;  it  could  be 
carried  over  uneven  ground,  and  over  small 
hollows  or  ravines,  without  cutting  or  embank- 
ing, or  casting  bridges,  by  merely  lengthening 
or  shortening  the  pillars;  the  lateral  friction, 
from  the  want  of  perfect  parallelism  in  the 
two  opposite  rails  of  the  ordinary  railway  is 
avoided  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  rail  might 
even  be  carried  along  the  side  of  a  common 
cart-road  w  ith  a  very  small  additional  expense. 
Mr.  P.  states  (from  his  own  experience)  that 
the  effect  produced  by  the  draught  of  a  sin- 
gle horse,  was  nearly  double  of  that  produced 
on  the  common  railway,  or  45,000lbs.  includ- 
ing the  vehicle.  There  is  nothing  in  the  na- 
ture of  this  machine  to  render  steam  power 
inapplicable  to  it. 


It  has  been  already  stated,  that  a  loaded 
boat  weighing  fifteen  tons  and  waggon  of  the 
same  weight,  the  one  on  a  canal  the  other 
on  a  railway,  would  be  impelled  at  the  follow- 
ing rates,  by  the  following  quantities  of  power 
—reckoning  one  horse  power  equal  to  ISClbs. 

Miles  pr.                 Boat  on  Waggon  on 

hour                     Canal.  Railway. 

2       S31bs.  l-5th  horse  pr.    lOOlbs.      f  horse  pr. 

4     133  2-3ds  102  £ 

6     300  1.4  105  £ 

8     523  3  109  i 

12    1200  7  120  $ 

The  steam-engine  as  wecommonly  see  it,  is 
so  bulky  and  ponderous  as  to  create  an  im- 
pression at  first  view  that  its  whole  power 
would  scarcely  transport  its  own  weight. — 
The  steam  boat  which  cuts  its  way  through 
the  ocean,  in  defiance  of  tide  and  tempest 
shews  that  this  is  a  mistake.  For  all  veloci- 
ties above  four  miles  an  hour  the  locomotive 
engine  will  be  found  superior  to  the  steam 
boat.  It  is  stated  in  a  Liverpool  paper  that 
one  of  them  of  ten  horse  power  conveys  sixty 
tons  of  goods,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  hour 
on  a  level  railway.  Mr.  Blenkinsop  states  that 
his  patent  locomotive  engine  weighs  five  tons, 
consumes  two-thirds  of  a  cvvt.  of  coals  and  five? 
gallons  of  water  per  hour,  draws  27  waggons 
weighing  94  tons  on  a  dead  level,  at  miles 
per  hour,  or  fifteen  tons  up  an  ascent  of  two 
inches  in  the  yard — when  lightly  loaded  tra- 
vels ten  miles  an  hour,  does  the  work  of  ten 
horses  twelve  hours,  and  costs  £4<Q0. 

The  best  form  of  a  steam -coach  for  pas- 
sengers would  probably  be  the  following: — 
A  gallery  seven  feet  high,  eight  wide,  and  100 
in  length,  formed  into  ten  separate  galleries 
ten  feet  'ong  each,  connected  with  each  other 
by  joints  working  horizontally  to  allow  the 
train  to  bend  where  the  road  turned.  Two 
of  the  ten  rooms  might  beset  apart  for  cook- 
ing, stores,  &c;  the  other  eight  would  lodge 
100  passengers  weighing  (with  luggage)  twelve 
tons. 

When  the  steam-coach  is  fairly  brought 
into  use,  practice  will  lead  to  many  improve- 
ments. We  think  however  we  are  not  too 
sanguine,  in  expecting  to  see  the  present  ex- 
treme rate  of  travelling  doubled.  We  shall 
then  be  carried  at  the  rate  of  400  miles  a  day, 
with  all  the  ease  we  now  enjoy  in  a  steam- 
boat, but,  without  sea  sicl«ie=>s,  or  the  danger 
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of  being  burned  or  drowned.  From  Calais 
to  Petersburgh  or  Constanitnople  would 
be  a  five  days1  journey  ;  and  the  tour  of 
Europe  might  be  accomplished  in  a  shorter 
time,  than  our  grandfathers  took  to  travel  to 
London  and  back  again. 


EXPERIMENT  OK  MAWGEL 


From  Evans  and  Rufftfs  Farmers'  Journal. 

Sir — Not  knowing  whether  or  not  any  ex- 
periments were  made  in  the  last  very  severe 
winter,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  the  Mangel  Wurzel  would  stand  the 
frost ;  and  being  desirous  of  making  known 
to  such  of  your  readers  as  may  entertain 
doubts  upon  the  subject,  the  result  of  an 
experiment  I  made  ;  I  inform  you,  that  I  had 
about  an  acre  in  a  northerly  aspect  and  a 
high  exposed  situation  (in  the  north  of  De- 
von), which  it  was  impossible  to  remove  had 
I  been  disposed  to  do,  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing so  firmly  frozen  into  the  ground.  There 
were  in  other  parts  of  the  same  field  the  Ruta 
Baga  Turnips,  which  were  carted  off  when- 
ever an  opportunity  offered  for  it ;  and  al- 
though the  Mangel  Wurzel  remained  in  the 
ground  until  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  it 
again  began  to  vegetate,  it  was  then  drawn 
quite  firm  and  unaffected  by  the  frosfc.  It 
may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the  only  ma- 
nure which  was  used  was  lime,  and  that  the 
ground  on  which  the  turnips  grew  was  also 
dressed  with  the  same  manure.  I  mention 
this  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  your  readers,  as 
do  not  know  that  Mangel  Wurzel  as  well  as 
Iluta  Baga,  when  produced  in  ground  so 
dressed,  are  more  solid,  and,  I  think,  more 
likely  to  stand  the  frost,  than  when  produced 
in  ground  manured  with  dung. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J,  W. 


FLAX  PREMIUMS. 

A  number  of  admirable  specimens  of  flax 
were  exhibited  last  market  day.  The  judges 
had  much  difficulty  in  deciding  which  candi- 
date should  obtain  the  fim  and  second  pre- 
miums. They  all  expressed  themselves  highly 
gratified  with  the  supeiior  style  in  which  the 
flax  was  prepared.    Still  the  bulk  of  the  flax 


in  the  market  shewed  less  improvement  than 
might  be  expected.  Can  no  plan  be  devised 
to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  scutchers, 
to  take  more  pains,  that  the  Article  may  come 
forward  in  a  merchantable  state  ?  Many  in- 
stances have  occurred  of  quantities  of  flax 
bringing  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  less  price, 
than  the  same  flax  would  have  done  had  k 
been  properly  scutched. — Ed. 

Joseph  Hatrick,  Parish  of  Templemore,  first  Premium, 
£t  10s. — (scutched  at  Cloughglat«*mill.)  John  Lith.'ovr, 
Glendermot,  second  ditto,  £% — (Ardlough  mill.)  V/m. 
Osborne,  Killea,  3d  ditto,  «£1  10s. — ( Altagliadeir-y  mil:'.) 
Hu^h  Stevenson,  Taughhoyne,  4th  ditto,  £\.  Sam.  Blair, 
5th  ditto,  £1 — (Dungorkin  mill.) 
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Oatmeal  ... 

12 

0  to 

13  0 

pr  rut 

Oats 

0 

8  - 

0  10J 

Barlei/ 

0 

0  0 

j=ju>-  St. 

Potatoes 

0 

2  - 

0  2\ 

Beef 

0 

Si- 

0  b 

Mutton 

0 

3J- 

0  4 

|p  lb. 

Veal 

G 

5  - 

0  8 

Butter 

0 

9  - 

010 

prXSoz 

Firkin  Butter,  1st 

95 

0  - 

0  0' 

Do.  2d 

89 

0  - 

0  0 

'pr  ext. 

Do.           ,  Sd 

73 

0  - 

0  OJ 

Flax  undressed 

%1 

6  - 

62  6 

pr  cwt. 

Five  hank  yam 

? 

9  - 

3  4 

Four   do.  do. 

2 

7  - 

2  10  1 

<pr  spl 

Three  do.  do. 

2 

8  - 

2  11  i 

One     do,  do. 

2 

6  - 

2  8, 

Hides 

41 

0  - 

65  0 

pr  cwt. 

Pork 

41 

0  - 

46  0 

pr  cwt. 

CggT  By  order  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  North 
West  Society,  I  hereby  request  a  Meeting  of  the  Society, 
at  Londonderry,  on  Monday  the  17th  instant,  to  prepare  an 
application  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  to  make  a  Canal  fruia 
Durry  to  Lough-Erne. 

W.  MARSHALL,  Sec. 

Derry,  \\th  January,  1825. 

ftjjg"  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Hon,  Sir  G.  F.  llu.L,  Bait,  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

North  West  Society. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  b\  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 
Londonderry. 
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COVENANTS  FOR  A  LEASE. 


Mr.  Editor — The  answers  to  the  queries 
in  your  last,  No.  7,  signed  a  Fermanagh  Far 
mer,  are,  in  general,  judicious  and  correct. — 
Respecting  query  4th,  I  agree,  that  restrictive 
covenants,  such  as  he  describes,  are  injurious 
at  the  same  time,  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
certain  covenants,  such  as  I  shall  presently 
suggest,  are  not  only  advantageous  to  both 
landlord   and  tenant,   but  would  conduce 
powerfully  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
Ireland:  in  fact,  we  want  some  coercion  to 
break  up  the  incorrigible,  slovenly,  and  des- 
tructive habits  so  universal  amongst  our  far- 
mers, chiefly  with  regard  to  a  proper  rotation 
of  crops,  neglect  of  draining,  &c.    I  shal 
now  proceed,  without  further  preface,  to  pro- 
pose such  covenants  as  appear  applicable  in 
most  cases.      Existing  prejudices  must,  no 
doubt,  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  introduce 
them  generally,  but  the  same  prejudices  have 
been  overcome  in  Scotland,   for  it  is  well 
known,  that  wut-n  such  covenants  were  origi- 
nally proposed  there,  most  tenants  gave  up  their 
farms;  whereas,  at  present,  Scotch  tenants  are 
so  convinced  of  the  mutual  benefits  arising 
from  such  covenants,  that  no  lease  is  considered 
good  without  them.    But,  to  proceed  with 
the  covenants. 

First — The  tenant  shall  not  sell,  let,  or 
subdivide  the  farm  without  the  written  per- 
mission of  his  landlord. 

Second. — The  tenant  shall  fence,  drain,  and 
keep  the  existing  fence  in  good  order,  and 
straight  marches,  if  necessary;  or,  in  default 
thereof,  the  landlord  may  cause  the  necessary 
fences,  drains  and  marches  to  be  executed,  at 
his  own  expense,  and  charge  the  tenant  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  cent  on  the  money  so  expend- 
ed. Such  interest  to  be  payable  with  the 
rent,  and  recoverable  in  like  manner. 

Third. — In  extensive  farms  it  may  be  well 
for  the  tenant  to  insure  the  houses  for  at  least 
half  their  value.  The  landlord  to  pay  the 
other  half — and,  in  like  manner,  as  much  of 
the  crop  and  live  stock  as  shall  be  equal  to 
half  a  year's  rent,  should  be  insured — but  if 
the  tenant  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  insure, 


the  landlord  may  do  it,  and  charge  the  ex- 
pense to  the  tenant. 

Fourth. — The  tenant  shall  never  have  more 
than  one  half  of  the  arable  land  under  a 
white  crop,  under  which  shall  be  included, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  &c.  and  also  flax  ; 
and  in  no  case  shall  more  than  two  of  such 
white  crops  be  taken  in  immediate  succession, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  green  or  her- 
bage crop,  such  as  clover,  mangel  wurzel, 
drilled  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  beans, 
vetches,  peas,  or  any  such  hoed  crops,  or  else 
a  summer  fallow  ;  such  green  crops,  or  sum- 
mer fallow,  shall  always  be  properly  tilled 
and  manured.  The  tenant  shall  not,  on  any 
account,  during  the  last  four  years  of  his  lease, 
sow  two  white  crops  in  immediate  succession, 
but  only  one  of  such  alternately,  with  a  green 
or  hoed  crop,  or  a  summer  fallow. 

Fifth. — In  the  third  year  before  the  end  of 
the  lease,  the  tenant  shall  have*  at  least,  one 
s;xth  part  of  the  arable  land"* either  under 
summer  fallow  or  a  green  crop,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  manure ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  shall  sow  with  a  corn  or  flax  crop,  grass 
seeds  fit  for  hay  or  pasture,  which  grass  land 
(once  laid  down)  shall  not  afterwards  be 
ploughed  or  broken  up  by  the  tenant  during 
the  lease. 

Sixth. — In  the  second  year  before  the  end 
of  the  lease,  the  tenant  shall  have  another 
sixth  part  of  the  arable  land  under  a  summer 
fallow  or  green  crop,  well  manured ;  but  the 
andlord  shall,  in  this  case,  furnish  proper 
grass  seeds,  to  be  sown  with  the  tenant's  corn 
the  last  year,  which  grass  seeds  are  to  be.har- 
owed  and  covered  in  by  the  tenant,  and  af- 
terwards preserved  from  pasturage  of  cattle 
or  damage,  by  the  tenant  during  his  lease. 

Seventh. — In  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  the 
tenant  shall  have  at  least  *one  sixth  part  of 
the  arable  land  under  either  a  summer  fallow 
or  a  green  crop,  properly  dressed  ;  but  the 
landlord  shall,  in  this  case,  deduct  the  one 
sixth  from  the  reserved  rent  as  compensation 


for  the  fallowing  and  manuring  ;  or  in  case 

*  Some  leases  specify  one  fourth. 
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of  a  green  crop,  the  landlord  shall  not  only 
supply  the  necessary  seeds,  but  shall  also  de- 
duct one  sixth  from  the  rent,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  summer  fallow  ;  he  shall  also  pay  to  the 
tenant  one-half  the  value  of  the  manure  used 
in  either  case,  according  to  the  valuation  of 
arbitrators. 

Eighth, — The  tenant  shall  not  plough  any 
pasture  ground  during  the  last  year  of  the 
lease. 

Ninth. — The  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  pay 
double  rent  for  every  acre  treated  differently 
from  the  mode  above  stated,  which  penal  rent 
shall  be  recoverable  in  like  manner  as  the 
original  rent — the  decision  to  be  left  to  two 
arbitrators,  with  power  to  examine,  on  oath, 
as  to  the  facts. 

Tenth  — The  tenant  shall  not  sell  or  re- 
move off  the  premises  during  his  lease,  any 
manure,  compost,  or  soil.  The  whole  ma- 
nure made  on  the  premises  after  sowing  the 
last  crop,  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
landlord,  upon  paying  to  the  tenant  a  fair  va- 
lue for  the  same,  according  to  the  valuation 
of  two  sworn  arbitrators.  A  variety  of  other 
clauses  respecting  the  preservation  and  plant- 
ing of  timber,  repairing  of  farm  roads,  &c.  &c. 
may  be  added.  I  merely  send  the  above,  by 
way  of  hints  to  landed  proprietors,  assuring 
them,  that  such  covenants  perfectly  succeed 
in  Scotland.  CURT1US. 

C3"  Lord  Karnes  says  "  tenants,  like  kings, 
ought  to  be  fettered;  but  not  so  fettered  as  to 
bar  improvement,  nor  yet  left  at  liberty  to  do 
mischief." 

R  A  ILW  A  Y  S. 

f  Continued  jrom  page  6&.) 
It  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  short  sum- 
mary of  the  propositions  already  laid  down 
respecting  the  motion  of  bodies  on  Railway? 
viz: — 

1  The  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  body, 
arising  from  friction  is  the  same^for  all  veloci- 
ties. 

2  It  follows  that  a  body  impelled  along  a 
railway  by  any  constant  power  greater  than 
the  resistance  caused  by  friction,  will  have  its 
motion  continually  accelerated  in  the  ratio  of 
the  squares  of  the  times.  For  instance  a 
body  so  impelled,  which  travels  one  foot  in 


the  first  second,  will  travel  three  feet  the 
next,  five  feet  in  the  third,  seven  in  the  fourth, 
&c.  Its  motion  if  not  strictly  conformable  to 
this  principle,  will  at  least  nearly  approach 
to  it. 

3.  Hence  also  if  the  power  expended  in 
starting  the  moving  body  at  first  (z.  e.  in  over- 
coming its  inertia),  is  saved  by  an  impulse 
given  at  the  moment  of  starting,  the  body 
will  proceed  exactly  as  it  would  have  done, 
had  it  arrived  at  the  same  degree  of  velocity 
by  its  own  accelerating  power— that  is,  it  will 
not  only  maintain  the  high  velocity  thus  given, 
but  increase  it.  In  other  words,  the  same 
constant  power  which  would  maintain  a  ve- 
locity of  two  miles  ;  would  equally  maintain 
a  velocity  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  Here 
observe,  we  take  no  account  of  the  resistance 
of  the  air. 

We  are  afraid  some  practical  men  will  be 
disposed  to  treat  these  propositions  as  idle 
speculations.  We  confess  this  does  not  at 
all  abate  our  confidence  in  their  truth.  We 
know  that  no  useful  improvement  has  ever 
been  introduced,  without  a  hard  struggle  with 
prejudiced  ignorance,  which  is  a  kind*of  re- 
sistance more  intractable  than  the  vis  inert'ce 
of  matter.  The  most  sanguine  speculator, 
in  our  opinion,  is  often  less  offensive  and  less 
wrongheaded,  than  your  thorough-paced  prac- 
tical man,  who  is  often  incorrigibly  attached 
to  his  own  little  notions,  and  stubbornly  in- 
credulous as  to  every  thing  beyond  them. 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  see  nothing  of 
the  constant  increase  of  speed  alluded  to,  in 
the  motion  of  a  waggon  on  a  level  railway 
or  common-road,  (to  the  latter  of  which  the 
laws  of  friction  apply  as  well  as  to  the  former.) 
But  this  is  easily  explained.  The  friction  is 
always  the  same,  the  power  of  the  horse's 
draught  varies.  Suppose  that  a  force  of  90lbs 
would  exactly  balance  the  friction,  and  that 
the  horse  begins  to  draw  with  a  power  of  lOOlbs. 
at  two  miles  an  hour,  the  accelerating  force 
is  then  lOlbs.  the  horse,  if  he  does  not  spare 
himself,  will  quicken  his  pace,  perhaps,  till 
he  is  travelling  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour.  But  though  he  uses  the  same  exertion 
now,  he  pulls  only  with  a  force  of  8 1  lbs. 
while  his  friction  requires  90.  He  will  there- 
fore slacken  his  pace  gradually  till  he  pulls 
with  a  force  of  90  lbs.  which  is  equal  to  that 
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of  the  friction.  The  horse  may  either  ad- 
just the  effort  to  the  resistance  in  this  way,  or 
he  may  save  his  strength  by  walking  slow, 
and  pulling  with  a  smaller  force. 

Every  body  knows  that  the  rate  of  stage- 
coach travelling  has  increased  within  the  last 
25  years,  and  this  too  before  the  roads  were 
Mc  Adamized,  and  with  much  less  injury  to 
the  horses  than  was  anticipated.  Suppose 
that  a  coach-horse  could  run  14  miles  un- 
loaded, with  the  same  muscular  exertion 
which  carries  forward  the  coach  at  eight  or 
nine  miles.  Each  horse  would  draw  with  a 
force  ot  48lbs.  at  six  miles,  and  of  27lbs.  at 
eight  miles  an  hour.  But  if  the  friction  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  speed,  the  load 
upon  each  horse  would  increase  from  48  to 
60ibs.  when  the  speed  increased  from  six  to 
eight  miles  an  hour  ;  and  as  the  horse  exert- 
ing the  same  strength,  would  only  pull  with 
a  force  of  27lbs.  he  would  thus  have  more 
than  double  work  to  do,  which  is  plainly  im- 
possible. But  admit  that  the  friction  is  uni- 
form at  all  rates  of  going,  then  since  the  time 
is  diminished  one- fourth  by  increasing  the 
speed  from  six  to  eight  miles  an  hour,  the 
horses  will  actually  have  one-fourth  less  to  do; 
the  load  upon  each  is  reduced  from  48  to 
S6lbs.  However  strange  then  it  may  sound 
to  common  observers,  it  is  practically  true, 
that  a  smaller  absolute  amount  of  force  will 
drag  a  coach  over  the  same  space  in  3  hours 
than  in  four,  and  in  one  hour  than  in  two. 

Common  roads,  however,  vary  so  much  in 
the  nature  of  their  surface  and  their  inclina- 
tion, that  the  results  cannot  be  accurately  cal- 
culated. With  railways  the  case  is  other- 
wise; and  we  shall  now  show  how  the  effects 
of  a  certain  force  upon  a  horizontal  railway 
is  to  be  computed.  Let  us  then  suppose  that 
a  force  of  draught  equal  to  200lbs.  is  applied 
on  a  railway  to  a  machine  weighing,  with  its 
load  30,000lbs.  of  this  force  suppose  lOOlbs. 
to  balance  the  friction,  of  course  the  remain- 
ing lOOlbs.  are  applied  to  the  acceleration  of 
the  machine.  Now  the  accelerating  force  of 
lOOlbs.  is  equal  to  the  300th  part  of  the  body 
to  be  moved.  The  machine  will  therefore 
advance  the  300th  part  of  16  feet  in  the  first 
second  ;  through  three  times  this  fractional 
space  in  the  next  second  ;  five  times  the  same 
space  in  the  third  second         By  pursuing 


this  calculation  we  find  that  the  machine  w3i 
travel  8 \  miles  in  fifteen  minutes,  33  miles  in 
half  an  hour  and  130  miles  in  an  hour.  This 
is  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  resistance 
of  the  air  which  retards  the  motion  from  its 
commencement,  and  at  length  renders  it  uni- 
form, no  matter  how  great  the  moving  power. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  with  an  accelerating 
power  of  double  the  supposed  one  (200lbs.) 
the  space  gone  over  would  be  double,  with  a 
treble  force,  it  would  be  treble. 

Had  we  always  a  perfect  calm  in  the  at- 
mosphere, we  could  impel  fifteen  tons  along  a 
railway  with  a  velocity  of  fifteen  or  twenty- 
two  miles  an  hour  (according  to  the  extent  of 
surface  presented  by  the  front  of  the  vehicle,) 
by  a  force  of  133lbs.  We  may  now  compare 
the  resistance  of  a  railway  with  that  of  a  canal 
or  arm  of  the  sea  in  a  calm  atmosphere. 

According  to  the  table  before  given,  the 
force  required  to  propel  a  vessel  weighing 
with  her  load  fifteen  tons  through  the  water 
at  different  velocities,  would  be  as  follows  i 
viz. — 

At    4  miles  an  hour  I331bs. 
At    6    do.        do.  300 
At    8    do.        do.  533 
At  12    do.        do.  1200 
At  16    do.        do.  2133 

On  a  railway,  we  have  merely  to  add  to  the 
power  required  to  overcome  the  friction 
(lOOlbs.)  a  few  pounds  more  to  balance  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  velocity 
required.  For  the  steam-coach  with  thirty 
feet  of  front  it  would  be  as  follows  : 

At    4  miles  an  hour  1021bs» 
At    6    do.         do.  105 
At    8   do.        do.  109 
At  12    do.         do.  120 
At  lb'    do.         do.  137 

We  see  by  this  table  the  astonishing  su- 
periority of  the  railway  over  the  canal,  for 
all  velocities  above  four  miles  an  hour. — 
Nearly  three  times  as  much  power  would  be 
required  to  move  an  equal  mass,  at  six  miles 
an  hour  on  a  canal  as  on  a  railway  ;  five 
times  as  much  power  would  be  required  at 
eight  miles  an  hour,  and  ten  times  as  much  at 
twelve  miles,  and  fifteen  times  as  much  at  six- 
teen miles  an  hour.  It  is  evident  also,  that 
an  addition  of  power  too  trifling  to  add  any 
thing  material  to  the  weight  of  the  vehicle, 
would  raise  the  uniform  velocity  from  four 
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miles  an  hour  to  twenty  ;  and  that  speaking 
practically,  it  would  cost  no  more  to  com- 
mand a  velocity  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  on 
a  railway  than  a  velochy  of  one.  Except  for 
the  chance  of  injury  to  the  railway  or  the  ve- 
hicle, there  would  not  be  the  smallest  reason 
for  conveying  goods,  even  of  the  coarsest 
kinds,  at  four  miles,  rather  that  at  twenty 
miles  an  hour  ! 

But  a  perfect  calm  in  the  atmosphere  is 
very  rare,  and  vehicles  intended  for  daily  and 
constant  use  must  be  prepared  to  contend 
with  the  strongest  winds.  The  power  must 
therefore  be  increased  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
enable  the  vehicle  to  travel  at  its  wonted  pace 
in  all  weathers.  -  Now,  according  to  Mr 
Smeaton,  a  hard  gale  sweeps  over  the  earth 
at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
— This  velocity  which  would  be  increased 
to  sixty  or  seventy  by  that  of  the  coach  tra- 
velling at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  would  pro- 
duce a  resistance  of  600lbs.  upon  the  thirty 
feet  of  front  of  the  steam-coach.  With  a 
gpeed  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  the  coach  would 
encounter  a  resistance  about  one  half  less. 

In  discussing  this  subject  so  much  in  detail 
we  have  perhaps  exceeded  what  is  suitable  to 
our  limits  ;  but  it  is  singular  that  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  application  of  the  laws  of  fric- 
tion to  the  motion  of  carriages  on  railways 
has  scarcely  ever  been  investigated.  Yet  the 
subject  is  of  vast  importance,  and  the  results 
extraordinary.  Among  all  the  new  projects 
and  inventions  with  which  this  age  teems, 
there  certainly  is  not  one  which  opens  up 
such  a  boundless  prospect  of  improvement, 
as  the  general  introduction  of  railways  for 
the  purpose  of  commercial  communication. — 
We  have  spoken  of  vehicles  travelling  at 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  but  we  see  no  reason 
for  thinking  that  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, a  much  higher  velocity  may  not  be 
found  practicable.  Tiberius  travelled  200  miles 
in  two  days,  and  this  was  reckoned  an  extra- 
ordinary effort;  but  in  our  times  a  shopkeep- 
er or  mechanic  on  the  most  ordinary  occa- 
sion, travels  twice  as  fast  as  the  Roman  Em- 
peror ;  and  twenty  years  hence  he  may  pro- 
bably travel  with  a  speed  that  would  leave 
the  fleetest  courser  behind.  Such  a  new  pow- 
er of  locomotion  cannot  be  introduced,  with- 
out effecting  a  vast  change  in  the  state  of 


society.  With  so  great  a  facility  and  celen 
ty  of  communication,  the  provincial  towns  01 
an  extensive  empire  would  become  so  many 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis  ;  or  rather  the 
effect  would  be  similar  to  that  of  collecting 
the  whole  inhabitants  of  a  country  into  one 
city.  Commodities,  inventions,  discoveries, 
opinions,  feelings,  would  circulate  with  a  ra- 
pidity hitherto  unknown,  and  above  all,  the 
personal  intercourse  of  man  with  man  would 
be  prodigiously  increased.  Were  the  ugly 
despotisms  that  retard  civilization  on  the  con- 
tinant  annihilated,  Europe  might  be  made  as 
it  were  one  family,  by  such  a  system  of  inter- 
nal communication. 


The  present  season  has  been  very  favour- 
able for  farming  operations.  We  take  the  li- 
berty of  suggesting  some  remarks  on  the  fol- 
lowing topics,  viz  :— 

Manure — From  the  little  frost  we  have  hi- 
therto experienced  this  season,  its  influence 
may  be  now  expected  to  prevail,  and  perhaps 
with  severity — every  opportunity  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  to  put  out  manure,  parti- 
cularly on  wet  lands — the  sooner  it  is  now 
spread  on  meadow,  the  greater  will  be  the 
eventual  increase. 

Draining — Very  particular  attention  should 
now  be  paid  to  finishing  and  sinking  to  a 
proper  depth  the  drains  begun  last  month,  so 
as  to  have  the  soakage  all  run  off  before 
spring,  that  they  may  be  then  scoured  and 
covered  in. 

Fences — This  is  a  proper  time  to  plash  old 
ditches,  and  all  intended  new  ditches  should 
be  made  during  this  month  only  quick  high 
— they  should  be  quicked  in  February  and 
March,  and  finished  in  dry  weather. 

Farm-yard — Attention  should  be  paid  to 
keep  a  regular  supply  of  straw  in  the  farm- 
yard, and  the  greatest  circumspection  observ- 
ed to  prevent  waste.  Any  hay  not  cleanly 
eat  by  feeding  the  fat  cattle,  should  be  given 
to  the  stores,  in  the  straw-yard,  and  the  re- 
fuse turnip,  rape,  or  cabbage,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner. 

Sheep — In  this  month  it  may  be  expected 
that  ewes  will  begin  to  lamb — great  care 
should  be  taken  of  them,  both  before  and  af- 
ter yeaning — they  should  be  well  fed  with  hay 
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and  turnips,  and  kept  in  a  dry  sheltered  si- 
tuation— If  the  farm  lies  low  and  damp,  the 
sheep  should  have  a  well  Uttered  yard,  and 
airy  houses  or  sheds— there  should  be  sepa- 
rate ones  for  the  yeaned  ewes,  and  those 
likely  to  drop  soon  ;  but  few  of  the  ewes 
t^at  have  not  lambed,  should  be  put  together 
lest  tfee  lambs  be  injured  from  pressure  or 
accident — When  the  farmer  feeds  sheep  for 
market,  to  prevent  waste'he  should  have  two 
flocks — one  lean,  to  follow  the  fattening  sheep 
which  not  only  tends  to  improve  them,  but 
also  accustoms  them  to  green  food — Fatten- 
ing sheep  will  not  eat  clcn,  and  according  to 
the  common  mode,  their  refuse  is  totally  lost. 
Folding  sheep,  though  considered  beneficial, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  land,  is  by  no  means 
advantageous  to  the  flock,  in  those  particu- 
lars  upon  which  the  profit  derivable  from 
that  stock  essentially  depends. 

Lambs  are  subject  to  distempers  soon  after 
their  birth,  which  have  received  many  hard 
names,  and  for  which  a  variety  of  absurd  re- 
medies have  been  prescribed — they  proceed 
generally  from  exposure,  or  indigestion  from 
repletion  ;  in  the  first  case  artificial  warmth, 
judiciously  applied,  is  the  best  cure  ;  and  for 
the  second,  purgatives,  and  a  proper  regula- 
tion of  their  appetites  subsequently.  Com- 
mon salt  is  found  an  excellent  preventative,  as 
well  as  remedy — It  empties  the  bowels  with- 
out materially  relaxing  the  strength — and  re- 
moves those  crudities,  which,  from  over-feed- 
ing while  the  powers  of  digestion  are  weak, 
are  generated  in  the  stomachs  of  most 
young  animals — Their  instinctive  love  of  silt, 
points  it  out  as  the  natural  and  appropriate 
relief;  and  if  people  would  more  steadily 
follow  such  palpable  indications,  and  reject 
the  contemptible  and  injurious  expedients 
of  quackery,  they  would  essentially  advantage 
themselves,  and  rescue  the  animals  under 
their  care,  from  a  series  of  the  most  cruel, 
painful,  and  destructive  experiments. 

Dairy — Care  should  now  be  taken  of  the 
in-calf  cows,  to  have  them  in  strong  condition 
— they  should  be  kept  in  a  very  airy  house, 
not  warm,  to  prevent  their  casting  calf,  which 
cows  in  high  condition,  kept  too  close,  are 
apt  to  do — It  is  deemed  adviseable  to  have 
cows  to  calve  at  the  time  ewes  begin  to  yean, 
so  as  to  feed  all  twin  lambs,  as  it  is  not  found 


advantageous  to  rear  two  lambs  on  one  ewe- 
Plenty  of  milk  (as  we  before  observed  in  our 
article  on  sheep,  to  which  we  again  refer  our 
readers,)  shoul  i  be  therefore  provided,  not 
only  to  meet  this  exigence,  but  to  supply  the 
deficiency  arising  from  those  ewes  which 
have  not,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  milk 
enough  at  first  lor  the  lamb,  although  after^ 
wards  it  comes  in  abundance — a  sufficient 
supply  of  cows'  milk,  is  thus  found  eminently 
serviceable,  in  adding  considerably  to  the 
flock,  by  enabling  the  farmer  to  support  the 
weak  lambs,  and  to  succeed  in  the  difficult 
task  of  rearing  the  twins. 

fattening  Cattle. — The  feeding  cattle  in 
the  stalls,  should  now  be  particularly  attended 
to— they  should  be  kept  clean,  dry,  and  well 
littered — A  succession  of  food  should  be 
supplied,  so  varied,  that  their  stomachs  should 
not  be  cloyed,  and  their  appetites  abated  by 
the  continuance  of  any  particular  kind — hay, 
rape,  turnips,  and  steamed  potatoes,  under 
this  regulation,  are  found  to  answer  well. 

Threshing — It  is  necessary  now  to  keep  a 
constant  and  regular  supply  of  fresh  straw, 
for  the  cattle  in  the  yards ;  old  threshed 
straw  will  not  answer.  The  expenses  of 
threshing  in  the  common  mode,  are  great, 
and  the  inconveniences  numerous;  we  pointed 
them  out  in  a  former  number,  and  therefore 
again  strongly  recommend  to  farmers,  the 
erection  of  threshing  machines,  with  powers 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  their  farms. — 
We  have  made  enquiries  relative  to  those  ma- 
nufactured by  a  native,  and  very  ingenious 
artist,  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  24,,  Smithfield,  Dub- 
lin, and  find  they  have  uniformly  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  purchaser. 

Young  Cattle. — Thelast  year's  calves  should 
now  be  well  taken  care  of — if  hay  is  not 
plenty,  they  may  be  fed  with  fresh  straw, 
turnips,  cabbages,  rape,  or  potatoes. — Cattle 
of  different  ages  should  not  be  left  together, 
as  the  older  keep  the  young  ones  from  the 
fodder.  The  younger  the  cattle,  the  more 
they  demand  attention. 

Horses. — The  working  horses  (the  number 
of  which  might  be  materially  diminished,  if 
oxen  were  substituted)  now  require  great  care, 
and  good  feeding — ihey  should  always  be 
ready  for  work,  and  constantly  kept  to  it,  as 
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the  expenses  they  bring  along  with  them,  are 
yery  considerable. — By  a  little  foresight  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer,  this  can  readily  be 
accomplished,  and  if  he  does  not  exercise  it, 
he  will  find  himself  a  considerable  loser. 

Furrows. — In  all  the  wet,  damp  land,  where 
clover  or  other  seeds  have  been  sown,  care 
should  be  taken  to  examine  the  furrows,  to 
see  that  there  are  no  obstructions  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  water. 

Watered  Meadows.— This  is  a  proper  time 
to  water  meadows,  having  the  advantage  of 
floods  occasioned  by  heavy  rains  or  thaws.  — 
The  meadow  should  be  well  floated,  to  pro- 
tect the  ground  from  the. severity  of  the  frost 
— It  is  necessary,  however,  every  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight,  to  give  the  land  air,  and  to  lay 
it  as  dry  as  possible — attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  equal  distribution  of  the  water. — 
Irish  Farmers'  Journal. 


IMPROVING  WASTE  LANDS. 


(Concluded  from  our  last.) 

Another  instance  of  the  author's  improve- 
ment without  manure,- is  of  a  general  nature, 
and  ought  to  be  well  con  sidered  ;  and  here 
likewise  the  drill  husbandry  may  be  of  sin- 
rrular  use.  I  proceed,  says  he,  to  the  consi- 
ration  of  the  improvement  of  such  lands  that 
are  so  circumstanced,  as  not  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  the  common  or  usual  method  of  im- 
provement. Most  large  estates  have  very 
large  qantities  of  land  that  lie  remote  from  the 
farm^yard ;  sometimes  several  miles,  and 
often  very  difficult  of  access,  on  account  of 
steep  hills  and  bad  roads;  therefore,  such 
lands  have  no  chance  to  be  manured  with 
dung,  ashes,  lime,  or  any  such  thing,  the  car- 
riage of  which  would  come  high  ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  considerod  as  waste  lands,  not 
worth  more  than  half  a  crown  an  acre,  and 
are  therefore  suffered  to  be  overrun  with 
brambles,  broom,  or  furze,  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  though  very  capable  of  bear- 
ing very  good  corn,  if  proper  methods  were 
pursued.  I  have,  at  tins  time,  several  hun- 
dred acres  exactly  thus  circumstanced,  which 
serve  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  summer  a 
few  iheop  and  cattle.  These  are  the  uses 
those  lands  have  been  put  to  for  a  great 
number  of  years;  and  as  their  condition 


is  no  better  than  formerly,  no  body  considers 
them  of  more  value  ;  and  consequently  I  can 
get  no  more  rent  for  them.  I  have  therefore 
taken  several  of  them  into  my  hand,  with  a 
determined  resolution  to  improve  them  if 
possible :  which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  effecting.  I  cannot  convey  an  idea  of  my 
method  better  than  by  an  account  of  the 
course  I  am  now  pursuing. 

My  first  essay  was  on  what  is  called  an 
"over-land"  (that  is,  land  without  a  tene- 
ment belonging  to  it,)  of  above  sixty  acres ; 
thirty  of  which  lay  on  the  north  side,  of  a 
sharp  valle}\  The  descent  on  one  side,  and 
the  ascent  on  the  other,  are  so  quick,  that  it 
is  not  practicable  to  carry  any  manure  to  the 
said  30  acres,  but  on  horses'  backs;  the  ex- 
pense of  which  would  be  too  great  for  it  to 
answer.  The  last  tenant  had  left  it  in  woeful 
plight,  having,  as  he  said,  ploughed  it  as 
Ion 0^  as  he  could  get  two  corns  for  one-— 
miserable  condition  indeed  ?  The  first  two 
years  I  left  it  to  the  managemeut  of  my  hind, 
who  cleaned  it,  and  sowed  it  with  every  sort 
of  grain ;  but  the  return  was  such  as  left 
nothing  for  Tent.  At  length  he  told  me,  it 
was  to  no  purpose  to  plant  it  any  more,  un- 
less I  would  be  at  the  expense  of  bestowing 
a  good  dressing  upon  it,  to  improve  it.— ■ 
This  I  resolved  not  to  do ;  for  I  had  no  idea 
of  any  thing  being  an  improvement,  that  does 
not  pay  the  extra  expense,  and  increase 
the  nett  profit.  Indeed,  you  may  increase 
the  quantity  of  produce,  and  put  the  land 
into  better  condition ;  but  if,  to  effect  this, 
you  are  at  more  expense  than  the  improve- 
ment will  repay,  I  must  call  this  measure  the 
leverse  of  improvement — for  though  your 
land  may  be  improved,  your  fortune  is  im- 
paired :  this  indeed  would  be  buying  gold 
too  dear. 

I  therefore  told  him,  I  saw  clearly  it 
would  never  answer  the  expense  of  carrying 
manure  into  it  ;  I  would  try  another  method 
from  which  I  hoped  better  success  than  he 
had  met  with  ;  he  answered,  he  wished  I 
might,  with  a  smile  that  plainly  denoted  his 
incredulity.  So  averse  are  most  of  these 
people  to  every  method  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to. 

However,  he  was  to  follow  m}  directions. 
I  said  to  him,  you  see,  here  are  the  two  upper 
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fields  (about  eleven  acres)  have  now  lain 
above  a  year  since  the  crops  were  got  off ; 
they  have  nothing  growing  upon  them  but 
strong  weeds,  which  are  the  natural  produce 
of  the  soil,  as  thistles,  horse-daisies,  brambles, 
&c.  these  are  first  to  be  eradicated :  there- 
fore set  a  couple  of  strong  ploughs  to 
work,  six  oxen  to  each,  plough  the  two  fields 
deep  and  well ;  then  let  them,  as  soon  as  pro- 
per be  well  dragged,  rolled,  and  harrowed,  and 
the  ploughings,  &c.  repeated,  until  the  land  is 
clean,  well-opened,  and  pulverized.  This 
was  repeated  at  proper  intervals  through  the 
winter  and  until  the  following  May.  By 
that  time,  they  were  got  tolerably  clean,  and 
in  good  condition.  The  soil  of  each  of 
these  fields  was  very  different,  though  no 
larger  ;  they  each  consisted  of  some  very  dry 
land,  and  some  altogether  as  wet.  The  first 
was  a  pen  r,  lean,  slatey  ground;  the  latter  a 
tough,  moory,  close  earth,  mixed  with  an  im- 
perfect marie,  which  held  water  like  a  dish. 
1  had  a  pit  sunk  in  the  most  depending  part, 
to  drain  off  the  water  ;  and  ordered  the  earth 
to  be  spread  on  the  slatey  ground  at  a  pro- 
per time.  As  I  said,  the  land  was  in  good 
order  the  May  following,  I  therefore  ordered 
the  moist  parts  of  the  fields  to  be  sown  with 
rye-grass,  and  the  dry  part  with  trefoil  and 
burnet :  which,  as  soon  as  pretty  full  blown, 
I  ordered  to  be  mowed,  made  into  hay,  and 
set  up  in  a  rick,  in  a  corner  of  the  upper 
field.  The  fields  to  be  then  laid  up  until 
October,  or  until  the  grass  had  done  grow- 
ing; then  to  turn  into  the  said  fields  half-a- 
dozen  mares  and  their  foals,  which  1  had  at 
that  time,  with  some  young  cattle,  to  have  the 
run  of  the  said  thirty  acres  during  the  win- 
ter. I  also  ordered  a  linny,  or  hovel,  to  be 
erected  in  the  most  sheltry  part  of  the  fields, 
large  enough  to  shelter  a  dozen  horses  under 
it,  for  them  to  go  into  at  pleasure ;  a  rack  to 
be  put  up  ;  and  when  the  grass  was  nearly 
eat  up,  to  cut  the  rick,  and  fill  the  rack  once 
or  twice  a  day,  as  might  be  necessary ;  also 
to  carry  straw  to  litter  the  hovel,  which  should 
be  cleaned  out  once  in  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  a  dung-heap  formed  of  the  same.  In 
this  manner  the  cattle  should  remain  until  the 
er*d  of  February,  or  until  the  grass  began  to 
spring. 

Whilst  this  is  doing,  another  of  the  fields 
should  be  ploughed  and  got  ready  to  sow  in 


like  manner  the  following  May.  As  the  ex-  , 
tent  of  the  pasture  will  be  increased,  so  may 
the  number  of  cattle  to  be  wintered  on  it  ; 
and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  winter, 
there  will  be  dung  enough  to  manure  one  of 
the  fields,  which  I  would  have  spread  on  the 
upper  field  in  December  or  January  at  far- 
thest; by  which  means,  I  hope  to  have 
another  good  crop  of  grass.  Thus  are  you 
to  go  on  year  after  year,  and  field  after  field, 
until  the  whole  has  been  well  cleaned,  cul- 
tivated and  dressed. 

I  do  not  expect  it  will  answer  to  let  it  lie 
for  grass  more  than  two  or  three  years;  there- 
fore, in  the  winter  after  the  first  year,  t 
would  have  dung  spread  on  the  field  or  fields 
that  were  mowed,  which  wdl  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  next  crop,  and  leave  it  sufficiently 
in  heart  to  bear  a  crop  of  barley  or  oats, 
with  which  I  would  have  you  sow  either  + 
clover,  rye-grass,  or  trefoil,  as  best  suits  the 
land,  takiug  but  one  crop  of  corn  to  two  of 
grass,  which  cannot  fail  of  improving  those 
lands,  as  I  would  have  them  constantly  fed 
in  the  winter  as  above  directed ;  and  the 
dung  that  is  made  by  the  cattle  to  be  used 
for  manuring  that  land  only  ;  for  it  is  a  kind 
of  injustice,  if  one  may  so  speak,  to  carry 
the  produce  off,  and  Tiot  leave  the  manure 
that  arises  from  it,  and  is  its  natural  o!ue;  a 
robbery  that  is  too  frequently  committed, 
which  keeps  such  land  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
poverty. 

These  50  acres,  in  the  condition  I  first  found 
them,  were  not  worth  more  than  half-a-crown 
an  acre ;  but,  by  the  above  management,  are 
well  worth  ten  shillings  at  least;  and  by  the 
same  means  are  capable  of  much  more  im- 
provement. This  in  my  own  opinion,  is  a  spe- 
cies of  improvement  that  deserves  the  closest 
attention  ;  as  perhaps  there  is  not  another  to 
be  found,  which  may  in  general  be  made  so 
advantageous  and  extensively  useful.  It 
comprehends  every  kind  of  land  that  is  capa- 
ble of  improvement,  and  the  distance  from 
the  farm  yard  is  no  very  great  inconvenience, 
as  all  the  labour  it  requires  on  that  account 
is  only  going  once  a- day  to  give  the  cattle 
fodder,  and  spread  some  litter,  and  this  not 
until  the  grass  is  gone,  and  the  weather  se- 
vere ;  then  the  litter  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  dung,  as  well  as  to  be  of  use 
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to  the  cattle.  By  such  management,  land 
that  is  very  indifferent  in  its  natural  state 
may  very  soon  he  made  very  good  corn 
land,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  owner. 

This  is  an  uncommon  and  very  valuable 
species  of  improvement,  not  only  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  improvement,  which  is 
very  great,  but  with  respect  to  its  extensive- 
ness,  as  there  is  not  a  county  only,  but  scarce 
a  parish  in  the  kingdom,  but  this  may  be  of 
great  use  to :  and  it  is  here  inserted  at 
length,  not  only  for  that  reason,  but  also  be- 
cause this  method  may  be  improved  by  the 
hoeing  husbandry. — Ulster  Mechanic. 

In  Ireland  the  population  is  much  denser 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. — 
The  average  population  per  square  mile  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Ireland  was,  in  1821,  as 
follows  :— Leinster,  403  ;  Munster,  367  ;  Ul- 
ster, 403 ;  Connaught,  270.  The  average 
of  all  Ireland  365  per  square  mile.  The  po- 
pulation of  England  and  Wales  was  only 
210  4-5ths  to  the  square  mile ;  of  Scotland, 
only  86  ;  and  of  Great  Britain  altogether 
less  than  170.  It  will  be  observed  that  Ulster 
is  the  most  densely  peopled  of  the  Irish  pro- 
vinces. Its  population  is  the  more  remark- 
able, from  the  small  number  of  large  towns. 
Belfast,  which  has  37,277  inhabitants,  is  the 
only  place  which  has  above  20,000  in  a  pro- 
vince of  near  two  millions.  In  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  where  the  population  is  624 
per  square  mile,  there  is  nothing  deserving 
the  name  of  a  town  ;  and  in  Armagh,  where 
there  is  697  per  square  mile,  the  town,  which 
is  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  city,  bears  an 
insignificant  relation  to  the  number  of  people 
in  the  county.  So  dense  a  rural  population 
as  that  of  Ireland,  taking  into  account  the 
poverty  of  it,  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Premiums  given  by  the  Linen  Board  for  clean- 
ing and  making  up  Flax  for  sale  in  the 
market  of  Londondeny — Jan.  12,  1825. 

Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  parish  of  Tempi  em  ore,  1st  pre 
mium,  <£'i  lOfc  (scutched  at  Farm-hill  mill) — John  Doug 
la--,  Giendermot,  2d  do.  t'i,  (at  Millhurn  mill) — Samuel 

Alexander*  (Hendermot,  'k\  do.  £1  10s.  (Farm-hill  mill) 
—  ftfathew  Grier,  Templemore,  4th  do.  £\,  ^(Tubberlaue 
null)       Arvhd.  M'Cay,  Killea,  5th  do.  1/. 

There  were  nine  competitors,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  them 
to  lhat  their  flax  was  brought  to  the  market  in  a  maa 
n«r  liighly  creditable. 


Some  strictures  appeared  in  a  late  number, 
on  Mr.  Ogilby's  character  as  a  landlord.— 
The  Editor  of  this  work,  (as  was  then  men- 
tioned,) was  not  the  author  of  them;  the$'  are 
extracts  from  a  work  published  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Slade,  of  London.  But,  as  we 
have  contributed  to  their  publicity,  we  feel  it 
incumbent  on  us  to  say,  from  good  authority, 
that  Mr.  Ogilby's  estate  is  not  in  the  denuded 
condition  which  has  been  represented,  and  that 
his  character  is  that  of  an  indulgent  landlord. 
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*#*  The  Corresponding  Committee  having  inspected  the 
Accounts  relating  to  the  Magazine,  according  to  a  resolu- 
tion entered  into  at  the  last  General  Meeting,  find  that  se- 
veral subscriptions  remain  still  unpaid. — The  Committee 
request  that  all  such  outstanding  debts  may  be  discharged, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  out  tlitir 
Report. 

jg3T  Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gazine, and  all  the  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  will 
shortly  be  published.  Gentlemen  who  wish  for  copies  will 
have  the  goodness  to  leave  their  names  with  the  Secretary, 
or  at  the  Printer's,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it  U  desirable 
to  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  disposed  of. 

jfrgT  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  lit.  Hon,  Sir  G.  F.  HlLL,  Bart,  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

North  West  Society. 


Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 

Londonderry. 

Printed  for  the  N.  VV.  of  Ireland  Society  by  Moss.  HBWfTu* 
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To  the  Proprietors  of  large  Manufactories. 

Gentlemen — I  take  this  mode  of  address- 
ing you  on  a  subject  in  which  you  are  deeply 
interested,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  most  likely 
channel  through  which  the  communication  I 
have  to  make,  may  reach  you  generally. 

I  believe  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  giving  education  to  the 
lower  orders,  or  on  the  advantage  of  intellec- 
tual improvement  in  the  humble  condition  of 
life:  there  has,  in  consequence,  been  for  some 
time,  a  general  desire  to  afford  to  ihe  people 
the  means  of  instruction,  and  schools  lor  teach- 
ing reading  and  writing,  have  been  multi- 
plied in  every  part  of  the  country. 

But  in  merely  teaching  the  people  to  read, 
we  only  open  to  them  the  door  to  know- 
ledge,* and  unless  we  can  induce  (hem  to  pass 
the  portal,  the  stores  that  lie  within  will  re- 

*  The  Rev.  J.  Doyle  P.  P.  of  Bray  gives  some  whole- 
some advice  to  the*  Catholic  Association  on  this  topic.  In  a 
ddratised  to  IXj (J'Connell,  he  recommends  that  fund* 
should  he  appropnaWi  for  the  advancement  of  Education, 
lie  observes  very  truly,  that  the  want  of  cultivation  observa- 
hie  in  Ireland,  arises  not  from  the  Ignorance  of  letters, 
which  are  and  have  occn  generally  known  ;  but  from  the 
want  of  such  books  as>  might  open  and  exalt  the  faculties, 
and  correct  depraved  dispositions.  These  they  either  have 
not  had  at  all,  or  only  can  have  on  such  terms  as  effectually 
locked  them  up  from. the  lower  and  middling  orders  of  the 
people,  and  from  this  cause,  multitudes  who  had  learned  to 
read,  were  become,  <juite  incapable  of  it  before  they  had  ar- 
rived at  the  meridian  of  life.  Equally  true,  is  his  remark, 
that  the  adult  part  of  the  population,  cannot  be  adequate- 
ly instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  their  moral  and  religious 
duties  by  the  short  and  desultory  exhortations  of  clergy- 
men, constantly  employed  in  active  duty,  and  disabled  from 
lasting  and  fatigue  juia  Sundays,  to  enter  deeply  and  at  length 
into  any  subject. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this  letter,  and  the  most 
creditable  to  the  candour  and  judgment  of  this  gentleman, 
is  the  very  high  euloguim  which  he  pronounces  on  the  Kil- 
dare-street  Society.  ''Notwithstanding  the  objections 
(says  he)  that  lie.  against  the  Kildare-struet  Association, 
they  have  shewn  singular  industry,  and  judgment  in  the 
collection  and  adaptation  of  their  library  generally  speaking  ; 
and  their  works,  with  a  little  trouble  of  revision  and  eorrec- 


main  useless  to  them.  The  people  of  the 
different  Asiatic  nations  have  for  an  unknown 
period  of  time,  had  the  advantage  of  being 
taugnl  to  read;  but  their  languages  supply- 
ing no  practically  useful  works  to  which  they 
could  have  access,  no  benefit  followed  the  at- 
tainment, and  they  have  not  advanced  their 
condition  beyond  what  it  appears  to  have  been 
2000  years  ago,  and  have  not  been  able  to 
furnish  one  solitary  contribution  to  tho-e 
means  which  minister  to  human  happiness 
and  enjoyment. 

The  necessity,  therefore,  of  doing  something 
more  than  merely  teaching  people  to  read, 
has  not  latterly  escaped  observation.  Libra- 
ries supported  by  subscriptions  and  donates  ^ 
from  the  higher  orders,  have  been  formecjrm 
different  places  for  the  use  of  mechanics  and 
artisans;  and  establishments  for  teneismg 
them  the  branches  of  science,  connected  v^tfh 
their  respective  employments,  upon  the  piiin 
of  the  lectures  given  to  mechanics  is  lie 
Andersonian  Institution  here,  have  I  en 
m:  1  in  Edinburgh  and  London,  &c.  11 
this  is  in  excellent  spirit,  and  c&JcuJat 
to  do  much  good.  But  to  make  these  measures 
effectually  and  permanent/y  useful,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied from  the  observations  which  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  making,  that  these  establish- 
ments, after  they  are  once  set  a  going,  ought 
to  be  supported  and  conducted,  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  people  themselves,  in  place  of 
being  managed,  as  is  the  case  at  present  by 
their  superiors. 

We  have  had  sufficient  experience  of  the 
progressive  relaxation  which  takes  place  in 
the  management  of  public  institutions,  by 
gratuitous  directors  from  the  higher  classes, 
after  the  fervour  which  has  set  the  machine 
in  motion  has  begun  to  subside;  and  the 
apathy  with  which  the  common  people  are  apt 
to  receive  every  thing  that  is  done  by  others 
for  their  benefit,  is  matter  of  daily  complaint. 
Bui  whenever   they   can  be  led  to  consider 


tbn,  may  be  rendered  perfectly  available  to  your  purpose.    ■    ,  .  , 

Sincerely  do  we  hope  that  there  are  many  among  the  Ro-  I  the  Undertaking  in  which  they  are  engaged  as 
mish  Cl  ergy,  animated  with  a  spirit  so  candid  and  liberal  ;  '  their  OXSC71,  its  SUCCCSS  neVC)'  CCqSCS  to  be  an  ob- 
thert  may  now  he  some  prospect  of  a  general  co-operation  of  j  jgci  interest  to  them.  The  importance  tOO 
sects  new  hostile,  in  the  great  work  of  national  education,  I     i  •  1  -   ...     i       .     .1  ,„„,lf  ,.r  _„_l 

'  •       h  .  .1        ,  , ■  ^'  ,     which  attaches  to  the  management  or  such  a 

uniting  their  exertions  to  emancipate  the  people fro*  the]  v>11"""  Vl  ^  »  r 

n—ihat  of  ike  and  ignorunck  '  trust,  gives  rise  to  honest  reelings  or  sell-res- 
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pect,  which  besides  its  being  highly  valuable 
on  a  higher  consideration,  have  their  weight 
in  keeping  up  the  lively  interest  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

These  consequences  which  we  see  taking 
place  in  the  opposite  systems  of  managements 
I  have  noticed,  flow  alike  from  principles  in- 
herent in  our  nature,  and  serve  to  shew  us,  that 
the  more  closely  we  can  frame  our  measures 
for  the  people,  in  correspondence  with  their 
natural  feelings,  the  more  permanently  suc- 
cessful they  are  likely  to  be. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  you  an  accouut  of  a 
little  institution  formed  here  for  the  improve- 
ment of  a  single  body  of  workmen,  the  history 
of  which  will  show  whet  is  possible  to  be 
accomplished  by  each  of  you  in  the  business 
of  education,  independent  of  what  may  be 
effected  by  the  greater  general  establishments 
I  have  mentioned ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
it  will  open  up  views  with  regard  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  people,  more  efficacious, 
more  easily  executed,  and  more  practically 
applicable  to  the  end,  than  any  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted with. 

'The  Gas  light  chartered  company  of  this 
city!  in  which  I  hold  a  considerable  interest, 
andlot  whose  committee  of  direction  I  have 
been  for  some  years  a  member,  employ  con- 
stantly between  sixty  and  seventy  men  in  their 
works.  Twelve  of  these  are  mechanics,  and 
the  remainder  lurnace-men  and  common  la- 
bourers of  different  descriptions,  forming  al- 
together a  community  not  very  promising,  as 
a  body  to  be  incited  to  adopt  measures  for 
their  own  improvement. 

A  little  more  than  three  years  ago,  our  ma- 
nager at  the  works,  Mr.  J.  B.  Nelson,  pro- 
posed to  these  men  to  contribute  each  a  small 
sum  monthly,  to  be  laid  out  in  books  to  form 
a  library  for  their  common  use;  and  he  in- 
formed them,  that  if  they  agreed  to  do  this 
the  company  would  give  them  a  room  to 
keep  the  books  in,  which  should  be  heated 
and  lighted  for  them  in  winter,  and  in  which 
they  might  meet  every  evening  to  read  and 
convene,  in  place  of  going  to  the  alehouse,  as 
inany  of  them  had  been  in  the  practice  ol 
doing.  That  the  company  would  farther 
give  them  a  present  of  five  guineas  to  set  out 
with,  and  that  the  management  of  the  funds, 
library,  and  every  thing  connected  with  the 


measure  should  be  entrusted  to  a  committee 
of  themselves,  to  be  named  and  renewed  by 
them  at  certain  fixed  periods. 

With  a  good  deal  of  persuasion,  Mr.  Nel- 
son got  fourteen  of  them  to  agree  to  the  plan, 
and  a  commencement  was  then  made.  For 
the  first  two  years,  until  it  could  be  ascertain- 
ed, that  the  members  would  have  a  proper 
care  of  the  books,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  not  take  them  out  of  the  reading-room, 
but  that  they  should  meet  there  every  evening 
to  peruse  them.  After  this  period  however, 
the  members  were  allowed  to  take  the  books 
home;  and  last  year  they  met  only  twice  a 
week  at  the '  reading-room  to  change  them 
and  converse  on  what  ihej  had  been  reading. 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  subcribers  to 
the  library  was  at  first  very  slow,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  the  whole  did  not 
amount  to  thirty.  But  from  conversing  with 
one  another  twice  a  week,  at  the  library  upon 
the  acquisitions  they  had  been  making,  a  taste 
for  science  and  a  desire  for  information  began 
to  spread  among  them. 

They  had,  a  little  before  this  time  got  an 
Atlas,  which  they  say  led  them  to  think  of 
purchasing  a  pair  of  globes ;  and  one  from 
among  themselves,  Alexander  Anderson,  by 
trade  a  joiner,  who  had  the  advantage  of  at- 
tending two  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Ander- 
sonian  Institution,  volunteered  about  the  be- 
ginning of  last  winter,  to  explain  to  them  on 
the  Monday  evenings,  the  use  of  the  globes. 
Finding  himself  succeed  in  doing  this,  he  of- 
fered to  give  them,  on  the  Thursday  evenings, 
an  account  of  some  of  the  principles,  and 
processes  in  mechanics  and  chemistry,  accom- 
panied with  a  few  experiments.  This  he  ef- 
fected with  a  simplicity  of  illustration  and  use- 
fulness of  purpose  that  was  tjelightful.  He 
next  undertook,  along  with  another  of  the 
workmen, Ho  attend  in  the  reading-room  dur- 
ing the  other  evenings  of  the  week,  and  teach 
such  of  the  members  as  chose  it  arithmetic. 

For  the  business  of  this  season,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  who  conduct  every  thing 
themselves,  have  made  a  new  arrangement. 

The  individuals  of  the  committee  have 
come  under  an  agreement,  to  give  in  rotation 
a  lecture,  eitiier  in-  chemistry  or  mechanics, 
every  Thursday  evening;  taking  Murray  for 
their  text-book  in  the  one,  and  Ferguson  in 
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the  other.  They  intimate  a  fortnight  before 
to  the  person  whose  turn  it  is,  that  he  is  to  lec- 
ture from  such  a  page,  to  such  a  page  of  one 
of  these  authors.  He  has  in  consequence 
these  fourteen  (lays  to  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  his  subject,  and  he  is  authorized  to 
claim  during  that  period,  the  assistance  of 
every  member  of  the  society  in  preparing  the 
chemical  experiments,  or  making  the  little 
models  of  machines  required  for  illustrating 
his  discourse. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  this 
unique  process  of  instruction,  that  there  has 
been  no  backwardness  found  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  individuals  to  undertake  to  lec- 
ture in  his  turn,  nor  the  slightest  diffidence 
exhibited  in  the  execution,  this  I  can  attribute 
only  to  its  being  set  about  without  pretension 
or  affectation  of  knowledge,  and  merely  as  a 
means  of  mutual  improvement :  and  nothing 
I  conceive  could  have  been  better  devised  for 
accomplishing  this  end.  Indeed  I  might  with 
confidence  say,  that  under  this  simple  system 
of  mutual  instruction,  these  persons,  many  of 
whom  when  they  joined  the  society,  were  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  have  acquired  a  clearer 
idea,  and  more^perfect  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
jects which  have  been  brought  under  their 
consideration,  than  would  be  found  to  have 
been  obtained  by  any  similar  number  of  stu- 
dents, who  had  been  attending  the  courses  of 
lectures  given  in  the  usual  way  of  the  most 
improved  lectures. 

On  the  Monday  evenings  the  society  has  a 
voluntary  lecture,  from  any  of  their  number 
who  chooses  to  give  notice  of  his  intention, 
on  either  of  those  branches  of  science,  or 
upon  any  other  useful  subject  he  may  propose ; 
and  there  is  with  the  general  body,  the  same 
simple  unhesitating  frankness  and  disposition 
to  come  forward  in  their  turn,  that  exists 
among  the  members  of  the  Committee  with 
regard  to  the  lectures  prescribed  to  them. 

I  think  it  will  be  interesting,  and  may  not 
be  without  use,  to  mention  particularly  the 
subjects  of  the  different  lectures,  that  have 
been  given  since  this  plan  was  adopted. — 
They  commenced  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  are  as  follows;— 

1  Upon  solidity,  inactivity,  mobility,  divisibility. 

2  Attraction,  cohesion  and  repulsion. 

3  Attraction  of  gravitation. 


4  Centre  of  gravity — Expansion  of  metals. 

5  Magnetism  and  electricity. 

6  Central  forces — all  motion  naturally  takes  a  rec- 

tilineal line. 

7  Mechanical  powers. 

8  The  lever,  wheel  and  axle. 

9  The  pulley. 

10  The  wedge  and  screw. 

11  Wheel  carriages. 

12  The  primitive  form  of  crystal*. 

13  Hydrostatics. 

The  voluntary  lectures  began  at  the  same 
time  and  were  as  follows : — 

1,  Upon  the  air-pump  :  2,  Electricity:  3* 
An  introduction  to  chemistry,  principally  to 
shew  chemical  affinity  :  4,  The  Atmosphere: 
5,  The  corn  mill:  6,  Coalmining:  7,  Prac- 
tical observations  on  the  blasting  of  whin 
rock:  8,  Boring,  sinking  and  mining — Sir 
H.  Davy's  lamp:  9  and  10,  The  globes: 
11,  Navigating  a  vessel  from  the  Thames  to 
the  Orkney  isles:  12,  Carbonic  acid  gas: 
13,  Captain  Manby's  invention  for  the  safety 
of  shipwrecked  seamen. 

The  effect  of  all  that  I  have  been  relating, 
has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  general  cha- 
racter and  happiness  of  these  individuals,  and 
we  may  readily  conceive  what  a  valuable  part 
of  the  community  they  are  likely  to  become, 
and  what  the  state  of  the  whole  of  our  manu- 
facturing population  would  be,  if  the  people 
employed  in  every  large  work  were  enabled  to 
adopt  similar  measures.  What  might  we  not 
then  be  entitled  to  look  for,  in  useful  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  from  minds  awakened 
and  invigorated  by  the  self-discipline  which 
such  a  mode  of  instruction  requires  ? 

The  Gas  Light  Company,  seeing  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  resulting  from  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  work-people,  have  fitted  up  for 
them,  this  winter,  a  more  commodious  room 
to  meet  in  for  their  lectures,  with  a  small  la- 
boratory and  workshop  attached  to  it,  where 
they  can  conduct  their  experiments,  and  pre- 
pare the  models  to  be  used  in  the  lectures.— 
The  men,  last  year,  made  for  themselves  an 
air-pump,  and  an  electrifying  machine,  and. 
some  of  them  are  constantly  engaged  during 
their  spare  hours  in  the  laboratory  and  work- 
shop. 

The  whole  of  the  workmen,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  fifteen,  have  now  become  mem- 
bers of  the  society,  and  have  been  standing 
out  upon  the  plea  that  they  cannot  read ; 
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thev  are  chiefly  men  from  the  remote  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  or  from  Irelantl— but  the  others 
say  to  them — "join  us,  and  we  shall  teach 
you  to  read  :"  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  their 
persuading  them  to  do  so. 

The  Rules  of  the  societ}',  which  have  been 
framed  by  the  members  themselves,  are  sim- 
ple and  judicious.  Every  person,  on  becom- 
ing a  member,  pays  7s.  6d.  of  entry  money. 
This  sum  is  taken  from  him  by  instalments, 
and  is  paid  back  to  him  again  shourd  he  leave 
the  gas-works,  or  to  his  family  or  heirs,  should 
lie  die.  Besides  this  entrance  money,  each 
member  contributes  three  half-pence  weekly, 
two-thirds  of  which,  by  a  rule  made  this  year, 
go  to  the  library,  and  one-third  to  the  use  of 
the  laboratory  and  workshop.  By  a  rule 
maje  at  the  same  time,  which  I  think  a  curi- 
ous indication  of  the  change  of  feeling  pro- 
duced in  these  men  in  the  short  period  since 
the  commencement  of  the  society,  the  mem- 
bers may  bring  to  the  lectures  any  of  their 
sons,  who  are  above  seven,  and  under  t  wenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

The  books  now  amount  to  above  three  hun- 
dred volumes,  and  consist  ot  elementary  works 
of  science,  and  of  history,  voyages,  and  tra- 
vels, some  of  the  standard  poets,  a  few  of  our 
best  novels,  and  Shakespeare's  works.  The 
selection  of  the  books  purchased  by  the  libra- 
ry funds  is,  in  general,  creditable  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  They  admit  no  books 
on  religion  into  the  library.  The  members 
say  that  there  are  among  them,  men  of  a  va- 
riety of  persuasions — Presbyterians,  Seceders, 
Church  of  England  men,  and  Catholics  ; 
each  of  whom  would  be  for  introducing  books 
connected  with  their  particular  opinions,  and 
thus  give  occasion  to  endless  unprofitable  dis- 
putes. 

I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  gentlemen, 
in  considering  that  there  are  valuable  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  popular  education  to  be  gather- 
ed from  the  little  history  I  have  just  given, 
and  that  what  has  been  done  by  the  people  at 
the  Glasgow  Gas-work,  is  capable  of  being 
effected,  not  only  by  the  workmen,  in  every 
manufacturing  establishment,  but  in  every 
part  of  the  country  where  a  few  persons  can 
be  induced  to  form  a  society  for  mutual  im- 
provement* In  places  where  there  is  a  school- 
room the  use  of  it  might  be  had  for  one  or  two 


evenings  in  the  week,  and  the  books  might  be 
kept  in  presses,  so  placed,  as  not  to  incommode 
the  scholars.  The  schoolmaster  too,  might 
probably  make  a  valuable  member  of  the 
committee.  Where  assistance  was  wanted  to 
procure  these  accommodations,  the  pecuniary 
contributions  of  the  more  wealthy  persons  of 
the  neighbourhood,  for  this  end,  would  be 
doubly  repaid  to  them,  in  the  improved  cha- 
racter of  all  around  them.  The  course  of 
mutual  instruction  to  be  adopted  in  these  lit- 
tle societies,  might  be  varied  to  apply  to  any 
pursuit  in  life,  and  each  society  prosecuting 
inquiry  in  the  direction  of  the  panicular  oc- 
cupation of  its  own  members,  would,  while 
they  were  improving  themselves,  be  in  the 
most  likely  state  to  furnish  valuable  contri- 
butions to  the  stock  of  general  knowledge. 

Since  writing  the  preceding,  I  have  read 
the  excellent  article  in  the  last  Number  of 
the  Edinburgh  review,  on  the  scientific  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  and  am  happy  to  find 
the  general  views  I  had  been  led  to  form  on 
this  subject,  from  what  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  witnessing  in  the  different  establishments 
here,  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  this  able 
and  intelligent  writer.  Indeed,  there  is  so 
much  information  collected  in  this  article  on 
what  has  been  done,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  in  instructing  the  people,  and  so 
many  suggestions  with  regard  to  what  may 
yet  be  effected,  that  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it 
could  be  printed  separately,  and  circulated  in 
every  quarter  of  the  country. 

DUGALD  BANNATYNE. 

Glasgow,  Dec.  25,  1824. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  North  West  Magazine. 

Sir — As  the  appellation  of  a  "  Mechanics' 
Institution"  may,  with  some,  produce  an  er- 
roneous idea  of  the  nature  of  the  establish- 
ment proposed  in  your  Magazine  of  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1824-,  and  convey  the  impression 
that  its  usefulness  is  meant  to  be  confined  to 
that  class  only,  I  think  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain,  that  what  is  intended  under  that  title, 
is  an  institution  for  a  course  of  popular  in- 
struction in  physics,  mechanics,  and  chemis- 
try— to  which  may  be  added,  as  occasion 
prompts,  political  economy,  botany,  Sec. — 
Thus  offering,  to  the  whole  community,  an 
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opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  in  sci- 
ence, which  formerly  could  not  be  procured 
but  by  an  attendance  on  lectures  at  one  or 
two  of  our  universities. 

The  origin,  I  may  say,  of  all  these  institu- 
tions in  Britain,  which  bid  fair  to  produce 
one  of  the  greatest  revolutions,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  man,  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man society,  took  its  ri^e  irom'an  evening 
course  of  lectures  given  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Anderson, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  there.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  these,  became  so  obvious 
to  him,  that  he  appropriated  a  sum  of  money 
from  his  private  fortune,  which  he  vested  in 
trustees,  to  be  applied,  after  his  decease,  to 
the  giving  of  a  course  of  similar  lectures,  to  be 
open  to  the  whole  public.  After  his  death, 
this  purpose  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
Andersonian  Institution  was  formed  ;  from 
the  success  of  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
have  arisen  similar  establishments  in  most  of 
the  towns  and  cities  ot  England  and  Scotland. 
In  addition  to  these,  we  may  see  from  the 
public  papers,  that  they  are  spreading  rapidly 
over  the  cities  of  the  continent;  and  we  may 
soon  find  them  firmly  fixed  in  every  countrv, 
where  the  mind  of  man  is  not  trammeled, 
and  fettered,  by  institutions  belonging  to  what 
are  truly  and  emphatically  termed  the  "  dark 
ages." 

In  the  Times  newspaper,  of  the  3d  Janu- 
ary, will  be  found  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject,  called  forth  on  occasion  of  noticing  a 
recent  publication  from  the  pen  of  M.  Du- 
pin,  a  Frenchman  of  great  science,  and  well 
known  as  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work  on 
the  state  of  England.  The  writer  has  taken 
the  same  view  of  the  effects  of  education,  on 
the  lower  orders,  with  your  correspondent 
Colon  us  ;  and  among  other  matters,  truly  ob- 
serves, that  "  as  the  people  become  more  in- 
telligent, they  are  the  less  liable  to  be  misled 
— superstitious  errors  lose  their  hold — quack- 
ery is  hooted  out  of  existence — the  power  of 
demagogues  is  annihilated — mobs  and  tumults 
occasioned  by  knavery  working  upon  igno- 
rance, are  at  an  end  ;  and  as  the  great  mass 
of  society  cannot  be  moved,  but  when  their 
rights  and  privileges  are  in  real  danger,  their 
union  and  zeal  on  such  occasions  must  be  ir- 
resistible"— but  I  recommend  the  whole  arti- 
cle to  be  inserted  in  your  very  usefnl  miscel- 


lany. An  admirable  analysis  of  the  greatness 
of  England  and  Scotland  is  also  given,  and  a 
defence  of  them  from  the  vulgar  allegations 
of  ignorant  Frenchmen. 

And  now,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  Ireland- 
let  us  view  her  comparative  condition  among 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  If  we  consi- 
der candidly  the  efforts  of  her  gentry — the 
toiling  industry  of  her  comparatively  impo- 
verished and  ignorant  peasantry,  her  state 
presents  an  anomaly  in  the  political  and  ru- 
ral economy  of  nations;  and  we  exclaim,  that 
there  must  be  some  latent  curse,  which  thus 
blasts  the  united  efforts  of  the  high  and  the 
low — the  rich  and  the  poor.  But  here  the 
enquirer  recoils — he  is  instantly  aware  that  he 
treads  on  trembling  ground  —he  recedes,  and 
leaves  the  cure  to  time,  that  sure  but  slow  re- 
storer of  the  natural  order  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter. 

But  will  it  be  permitted  to  one  who,  altho* 
a  stranger,  feels  deeply  interested  in  the  pros- 
perity of  your  beautiful  and  fertile  island, 
just  to  hint  that  it  would  be  conferring  a 
great  and  lasting  benefit  upon  Ireland,  were 
those  patriotic  gentlemen,  who  are  so  nobly 
and  generously  devoting  their  time  and  their 
labour  to  the  advantage  of  their  native  coun- 
try, to  lend  the  powers  of  their  intelligent 
minds  to  the  moral  and  political  condition  of 
their  fellow  men — and,  perhaps,  there  they 
may  find  the  grand,  the  predisposing  cause  of 
the  evil  ?  Those  who  shall  approach  this  mo- 
mentous question,  with  the  greatest  power 
over  their  minds,  in  divesting  themselves  of 
every  thing  that  can  warp  or  prejudice  their 
judgment,  will  soonest  come  at  the  truth — 
and  by  sj  doing,  enrol  their  names,  and  in- 
terweave their  fame  with  the  future  happiness 
and  greatness  of  their  native  land. 

There  is  one  other  subject  to  which  I 
would  beg  to  call  their  attention,  the  very 
great  importance  of  encouraging  the  manu- 
facturing and  trading  interests  of  the  district. 
It  may  possibly  make  the  consequences  of  this 
appear  the  more  conspicuous,  when  I  men- 
tion, that  in  a  late  survey  of  a  district  in 
Scotland,  made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
a  water  power  for  impelling  machinery,  the 
engineer  takes  the  expenditure  of  each  cotton 
mill  at  £\ 0,000  per  annum,  the  whole  of 
which  is  thrown  into  circulation  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, among  the  farmers  and  the  small 
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shopkeepers.  Here  we  see  the  sources  of  that 
extraordinary  impulse,  which  has  been  given 
to  the  arts  and  agriculture  of  England  and 
Scotland  ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  know,  that  no 
part  of  the  British  empire  possesses  greater 
facilities  for  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures and  trade  than  the  North  West  district 
of  Ireland.  The  population  is  dense,  sober, 
and  industrious  ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea  presents  the  best  opportunities  for  ex- 
port. 

Joint  Stock  Companies  have  been  enterec 
into,  to  an  extent  almost  ludicrous;  but  here 
the  gentlemen  of  the  North  of  Ireland  have  a 
most  judicious  opportunity  for  an  undertaking 
of  this  kind. 

Let  not  the  mind  be  damped  from  its  be- 
ing an  experiment — for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  origin  of  one  of  the  staple  manufactures 
of  Glasgow  took  its  rise  from  the  accident  of 
two  young  men,  natives  of  that  city,  who  were 
taken  prisoners  in  one  of  those  nearly  about, 
or  subsequent  to,  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. — 
The  place  of  their  confinement  happened  to 
be  in  the  north  of  France,  where  they  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  processes  used  in 
manufacturing  and  dying  a  species  of  goods, 
fitted  for  the  West  India  markets.  This  they 
brought  home  with  there,  and  to  so  very  tri- 
vial a  circumstance  is  owing,  as  I  have  said, 
one  of  the  principal  manufactures  in  that 
great  mart  of  commerce. 

Look  to  whatever  quarter  we  please,  and 
we  shall  find  that  trade  and  commerce  must 
precede  and  stimulate  agricultural  prosperity 
— otherwise  a  country  must  be  as  Poland,  and 
the  south  of  this  island — with  great  exports 
of  grain  and  other  products  of  the  soil,  but 
with  great  internal  poverty.  The  first  named, 
as  we  all  know,  possesses  a  rich  and  proud 
aristocracy,  but  a  nation  of  slaves. 

But  need  we  say,  that  commerce  never  will 
spread  her  fertilizing  and  humanizing  influ- 
ence over  a  land,  until  the  absence  of  all  dis- 
cord shaH  produce  confidence  between  man 
and  man  ?  Yours, 

A.  B. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  two 
articles  in  your  Magazine,  on  this  subject — I, 
td  avoid  all  ambiguity,  would  suggest  that  the 
name  for  the  proposed  institution  should  be 
"  The  School  of  Arts." 


Observations  on  Farming  Establishments  in 
Ireland — Great  advantages  of  selecting 
proper  Sites  Jor  Farming  Houses,  #c. 

( From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.  J 

Sir — It  is  an  old  remark  in  this  country, 
that  our  ancestors  never  failed  to  build  their 
houses  near  a  good  situation,  and  indeed  the 
remark  may  as  well  be  applied  to  the  modern 
choice  of  laying  out  firm-lands  and  houses, 
with  regard  to  the  advantages  that  might  in 
many  instances  be  made  use  of  to  master  the 
inconveniencies  that  too  often  stand  in  the 
way  of  agricultural  establishments.      It  is 
somewhat  singular  to  suppose  common  sense 
laid  aside  as  it  were,  and  to  see  a  large  farm, 
with  the  house  and  offices,  erected  perhaps  at 
the  very  extremity  of  the  farm,  and  at  the 
boundary  of  an  adjoining  firmer's  establish- 
ment, which  very  often  creates  quarrels  and 
litigation,  on  account  of  the  likelihood  of 
trespasses  arising  from  the  contiguity — for 
however  sufficient  the  fence  may  be,  which 
indeed  is  seldom  the  case,  against  cattle,  the 
very  poultry  will  annoy  the  neighbour's  pro- 
perty, and  oftentimes  occasion  much  distur- 
bance.   These  glaring  inconveniences  are  so 
seldom  noticed,  that  even  at  the  present  day, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  rustic  ar- 
chitect founding  his  establishment  on  the  bor- 
ders of  his  farm,  with  all  the  gravity  and 
seeming  determination  of  a  man  desirous  to 
live  in  hot  water-^and  along  with  this  igno- 
rant choice  of  family  residence,  the  farm  is 
generally  laid  out  in  a  most  inconvenient  man- 
ner, as  fields  running  in  acute  angles,  and 
forms  the  very  reverse  of  the  advantage? 
which  the  lands  would  afford  by  a  systematic 
adjustment.    Now,  as  fanners  hare  enough 
to  do  to  meet  their  rents  and  other  engage- 
ments, surely  all  advantages  *hould  be  duly 
considered,  and  the  situation  settled  upon 
with  all  the  precision  that  would  seem  to  give 
comfort,  quietness,  and  convenience.    It  is 
too  notorious,  that  in  isolated  districts  rustic 
litigation  is  every  day  the  great  work  of  the 
magistrate,  as  Darby  will  surely  come  to  his 
honor  with  a  complaint  that  Paddy  Doyle's  pig 
was  rooting  his  potatoes,  or  his  hens  eating 
his  oats — and  the  rustic  litigants,  in  many 
cases,  carry  their  complaints,  even  to  the 
quarter  sessions.  However  ludicrous  this  may 
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appear,  it  is  really  a  fact,  that  transactions  of 
thitt  kind  so  often  occur,  that  the  trespass  act 
is  more  the  magistrate's  study  than  any  other 
of  the  statutes  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace;  and  if  not  ail,  at  least  the 
greatest  share  of  this  litigation  awses  from 
the   causes  above-mentioned.  Regarding, 
therefore,  the  advantages  and  convenience  that 
result  from  a  well-chosen  situation,  and  regu- 
larity of  form  for  farm-lands,  the  establish- 
ment should  be  in  the  centre  of  the  land,  as 
in  that  case  the  distance  for  sending  out  ma- 
nure and  getting  in  the  produce  of  the  farm 
is  shortened  considerably,  and  the  whole  farm, 
in  all- probability,  is  thereby  laid  under  the  view 
of  the  owner,  which,  together  with  avoiding 
trespasses,  &c.  should  be  a  paramount  consi- 
deration for  either  the  great  or  small  farmer. 
The  arrangements  regarding  the  farm-yard, 
should  be  regulated  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  farm  and  the  means  of  the  occupant, 
always  keeping  in  view  the  convenience  of 
water,  with  a  space  for  a  garden  and  orchard, 
which  in  all  cases  should  be  inseparable  from 
a  farm  establishment.    If  there  are  inequali- 
ties in  the  land,  great  nicety  should  be  observ- 
ed in  laying  them  out,  because  the  ground 
for  araole  purposes  should  be  a*  free  as  pos- 
sible from  hills  or  hollows,  and  of  all  things 
laid  out  in  regular  forms  for  the  advantage 
of  the  plough.    Fields  in  regular  square,  and 
rectangular  forms  are  the  most  convenient  for 
every  purpose  of  husbandry,  and  the  inequa- 
lities should  be  laid  out  for  grazing,  &c. — 
Manuring  being  a  prime  consideration  in  all 
-  cases  of  farming,  lands  may  be  much  improv- 
ed by  the  following  means :  plant  an  early 
headland  ridge  of  potatoes  all  around  a  field 
which  will  require  but  a  small  share  of  ma- 
nure, as  the  headlands  are  the  richest  parts 
cf  the  field,  and  when  the  potatoes  are  got 
out,  dig  off  the  surface  of  the  ridge,  and  it 
will  manure  a  large  portion,  or  at  least  the 
poorest  part  of  the  field  most  efficiently,  then 
plough  and  harrow  the  ridge  space  and  sow 
it  with  hay  seeds,  and  thus  with  much  conve- 
nience an  annual  manuring  may  be  followec 
up,  until  a  great  quantity  of  the  poorest  part 
of  the  premises  will  be  completely  improved, 
without  any  deterioration  to  the  headlands, 
as  cattle  generally  take  shelter  on  them,  and 
their  droppings  keep  them  in  a  better  state 
tl*m  any  other  part  of  the  land — besides  the 


advantage  of  manuring,  the  potatoes  will  be 
of  an  improved  quality  for  seed,  if  kept  over 
for  that  very  necessary  purpose. 

These  observations,  Mr.  Editor,  may  be  es- 
sential in  the  laying  out  of  farms  in  reclaimed 
estates  or  tracts  for  new  settlements,  and 
should  they  meet  with  your  approbation,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  place  in  your  useful  paper,  it 
will  gratify  a  constant  reader. 


FLAX  PREMIUMS— 19ih  JANUARY,  1825. 
1st  Premium  of  £2  10s.  to  Mr.  A.  Brown,  Parish  of 
Templemore,  (scutched  at  Cloughglass  mill.)  2d  Prem.  of 
£2  to  Mr.  H.  M'Cay,  parish  of  All-Saints,(scutched  at  Nn- 
Cunningham  mill.)  3d  Premium  of  £1  10s.  to  Mr.  J. 
M'Pherson,  Parish  of  Templemore,  (scutched  at  Killea 
mill.)  4th  Premium  of  .£1  to  Mr.  M'Clure,  of  Stranor- 
lar,  (scutched  at  Kilcadden  mill.)  5th  Premium  of  £1 
to  Hugh  Lyle,  of  Oaks,  Esq.  Parish  of  Cumber,  (scutched 
at  Dungarvan  mill.) 

GARDENERS'   CALENDAR  FOR  JANUARY. 

Kitchen  Garden. — Warm  borders  should 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  early  na- 
tural crops  in  the  full  ground,  by  manuring, 
when  necessary,  with  proper  dungy  and  giving 
a  general  good  digging,  ready  for  early  peas, 
beans,  radishes,  spinach,  &c. 

Those  who  wish  for  melons,  cucumbers, 
&c.  should  now  make  all  necessary  prepara- 
tions, for  being  exotics  of  a  tender  nature, 
they  require  the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  under 
the  shelter  of  frames  and  glasses,  until  June 
or  July. 

Lettuce  plants  should  be  carefully  protect- 
ed from  the  severe  weather ;  if  cos  lettuce  is 
put  out  in  a  south  border,  it  should,  if  possi- 
ble, be  covered  in  hard  weather  by  hoop 
arches,  defended  by  mats.  AU  the  decayed 
leaves  should  be  picked  off,  and  weeds  cleared 
away — destroy  slugs,  and  in  mild  weather, 
istir  the  surface  of  the  earth  between,  which 
will  assist  the  plants — about  the  second  week, 
if  the  weather  is  open,  sow  green  and  white 
cos  lettuce,  common  cabbage  do.  brown 
Dutch,  and  Cilicia  kinds,  all  on  a  warm  bor- 
der, under  a  south  walL,  sloping  to  the  sun — 
sow  moderately,  and  rake  lightly  and  evenly 
into  the  ground — about  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  sow  more  of  each  kind — any  time  in 
this  month,  radishes  may  be  sown,  when  the 
weather  is  open — the  short  topped  kind  is 
the  most  proper  for  an  early  crop — salmon  ra- 
dishes succeed  the  short  topped,  but  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  separate ;  a  small  sprinkling 
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of  carrois  or  round  leaved  spinach  or  lettuce 
may  be  intermixed,  to  come  in  when  the  ra- 
dishes are  drawn  off — the  attacks  of  frost 
may  be  obviated  by  spreading  straw  over  the 
young  crops  during  the  night,  and  drawing 
it  off  every  day  in  mild  weather — if  they  art 
carefully  protected,  they  will  be  ready  to 
draw  in  March — Early  carrots  may  be  sown 
in  this 'month,  a  small  quantity  for  an  early 
crop — when  an  inch  or  two  high,  they  may 
be  thinned  to  about  three  inches  asunder — 
Spinach  also  may  be  sown  this  month — a 
small  quantity  for  an  early  crop  ;  the  smooth 
seeded  or  round  leaved  kind  is  the  best  for  this 
season — parsley  may  be  sown  the  latter  end 
of  this  month — cauliflower  plants  in  frames, 
should  be  carefully  looked  over;  pick  off 
withered  or  damaged  leaves,  and  remove 
weeds  carefully,  and  slugs.— When  the  wea- 
ther is  open,  prepare  some  ground  for  cabbage 
plants — dig  in  rotten  dung  a  spade  deep,  and 
plant  out  a  moderate  quantity  of  the  strong- 
est plants — the  early  sugar-loaf,  York,  and 
Battersca,  are  the  most  proper  for  this  sea- 
son on  the  ground — a  small  crop  of  spinach 
may  be  sown  in  single  drills,  between  the 
wider  rows,  which  will  come  in  by  April  or 
May — transplant  savoys  and  cabbages  for 
seed  ;  it  will  be  still  in  time,  though  it  should 
be  done  earlier — Celery,  when  the  weather  is 
open  and  dry,  should  be  earthed  up — the 
earth  should  be  well  broken,  and  raised  to 
near  the  top  of  the  plants — prepare  to  blanch 
endive,  by  tying  the  leaves  together  when 
dry — in  a  fortnight  they  will  be  ready  for 
use.  Ground  should  now  be  got  ready  for  a 
main  crop  of  broad  beans — the  Windsor  and 
broad  Spanish  bean  are  reckoned  the  best — 
Hotspur  peas  may  also  be  put  down  this  'month 
on  a  warm  piece  of  ground — Artichokes,  if 
not  landed  up  before,  should  now  be  no 
longer  neglected — wall  and  espalier  apple  and 
pear  trees  should  now  be  pruned,  and  plums 
and  cherries  should  be  pruned  and  nailed. — 
As  tin's  is  a  matter  that  requires  particular 
skill,  money  cannot  be  better  employed,  than 
in  1 1 1 gaging  a  person  fully  competent  to  the 
ta-k. — Gooseberry  and  currant  trees  should 
also  be  pruned — gooseberry  and  currant  trees 
may  also  now  be  planted  ;  and  as  their  fruit 
i>  now  by  many  families  converted  into  wine, 
jpterhapg  a  more  profitable  speculation  could 


hardly  be  entered  upon— Raspberries  may 
now  also  be  pruned  and  planted. 

Of  flowers  we  need  not  recommend  the 
care — their  own  exquisite  beauty  and  scent, 
must  render  them  the  favourites  of  all  those, 
who  love  the  harbingers  of  spring,  and  ex- 
perience a  never-ceasing  delight  in  contem- 
plating the  beauty  of  that  benignant  Provi- 
dence, which 

Throws  out  the  snow-drop  and  the  crocus  first, 

The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue, 

And  polyanthus  of  unnumbered  dies  j 

Anemonies— auriculas  enriched 

With  shining  meal  o'er  all  their  velvet  leaves. 

Infinite  varieties,  delicacies,  smells, 

With  hues  on  hues  expression  cannot  paint 

The  breath  of  nature,  and  her  endless,  bloom. 
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Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gazine, and  all  fhe  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  will 
shortly  be  published.  Gentlemen  who  wish  for  copies  will 
have  the  goodness  to  leave  their  names  willi  the  Secretary, 
or  at  the  Printer's,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it  is  desirable 
to  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  disposed  of. 

Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
In  land  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  V.  Mill,  Bart,  in  the 
following  manner  :  — 

North  West  Society. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 

J  Londonderry. 
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The  Culture  of  Mangel  Wurzel  in  Cumberland. 

Sir — The  most  inattentive  observer  must 
be  -fully  convinced  that  every  new  plant  en- 
counters great  difficulties  on  its  first  introduc- 
tion.   The  ignorance  of  its  friends,  the  pre- 
judice, and  sometimes  the  virulence  of  its 
enemies,  and  the  negligence  of  the  indifferent, 
prevent  that  knowledge,  care  and  attention 
*rom  being  bestowed  upon  it,  which  old  es- 
tablished plants  have  so  long  secured.  In 
Cumberland,  this  year,  Mangel  Wurzel  has 
laboured  under  all  these  disadvantages;  and 
a  fatal  blow  was,  at  the  same  time,  aimed  at 
its  very  existence,  by  an  agriculturist  of  con- 
siderable eminence,  who  adduced  as  his  au- 
thority names  long  and  justly  endeared  to 
farmers.    How  then  has  it  stood  this  fiery 
ordeal !    The  number  of  those  who  cultivat- 
exl  it  was  twenty  and  upwards,  in  a  district 
of  more  than  fifty  miles  long,  distinguished 
by  different  soils  and  climates.    Jt  is  unneces- 
sary to  en/ t nutate  <H  r  imes  of  all  its  culti- 
vators.   rlhe  general  result  of  my  inquiries 
is  only  given  in  the  following  statement — 
Mr.  Sutton  Scotby,  near  Carlisle,  and  Mr. 
Salkeld,  near  Workington,  have  been  the 


parts  of  the  crop  which   have  failed,  but 
should  never  be  "adopted  as  the  best  system 
of  cultivating  it    Manure  in  a  putrescent, 
not  fresh  state,  raises  the  heaviest  crops. — 
Much  care  is  necessary  in  procuring  good 
seed,  since  Messrs.  Barnes,  in  the  Holm,  de- 
clared they  would  not  cultivate  the  variety 
they  sowed  last  year,  on  account  of  the  large 
lateral  shoots  with  which  it  abounded,  and 
which  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  up- 
rooted.   Tim  was  not  the  case  with  the  seed 
sent  me  by  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Jour- 
nal ;  and  it  should  induce  all  those  who  wish 
to  cultivate  it,  to  apply  to  the  original  culti- 
vator of  this  plant,  Sir  Mordaunt  Martyn, 
who  intends  supplying  all  that  apply  for  seed 
at  moderate  prices.    The  distance  at  which 
it  should  be  at  last  suffered  to  stand,  is  H<  or 
16  inche  s  on  deep  fertile  soils,  which  are  best 
appropriated  to  its  culture.    A  sufficient  trial 
has  not  y{jl  been  made  to  determine  whethei 
ks  prorre*jL  is  retarded  .  by  cutting  off 
leaves  or  not.     I  be  leaves  have  "frequently 
been  cut  without  any  apparent  injury.  In 
one  or  two  instances,  the  leaves  swelled  the 
cattle  to  which  they  were  given ;  but  the  ge- 
nerality owned  they  had  never  observed  any 


most  successful  and  judicious  cultivators  of  J  injury  when  given  cautiously;  and  it  is  uni 


this  plant.  The  season  adopted  by  both  foi 
sowing  it,  was  from  the  17th  to  the  23d  or 
24th  of  April ;  soil  a  fine  deep  loam,  in  a 
very  high  state  of  culture,  and  free  from 
#eeds.  It  was  deposited  from  the  hand  in 
ruts,  made  for  that  purpose  by  some,  and 
dibbled  by  others.  The  last  is  the  roo^t  ju- 
dicious method,  since  it  enables  the  farmer  to 
deposite  it  at  nearly  the  best  intervals.  All 
crops,  either  sown  on  strong  adhesive  soils, 
though  at  a  proper  season,  or  on  the  best 
soils  at  an  improper  one,  wer*»  very  defective. 
Our  President  (Mr.  Curwen's)  crop  suffered 
from  the  first  cause — almost  all  the  other  crops 
from  the  last.  Light  soils  are  by  no  means 
calculated  for  its  culture.  The  season  for  sow- 
ing it,  ceteris  jpfff ikbs>  is  from  tftfK?  beginning 
to  the  20th  or  23th  April,  k  should  never 
be  sowii  later  than  the  10th  of  May,  and  ne- 
ver succeeds  so  well  when  transplanted. — 
Transplanting  is  necessary  for  supplying  those 


versally  admitted  that  swine  are  remarkably 
fond^of  them.  Mr.  Sutton  considers  that  the 
tops  of  Mangel  Wurzel  increased  his  quanti- 
ty of  milk  more  than  clover,  and  that  they 
were  surpassed  only  by  tares.  Mr.  Manson, 
near  Woi  kington,  values  tares  more  than  clo- 
ver for  increasing  milk.  On  the  other  hand, 
some,  of  very  considerable  experience,  are  of 
opinion  clover  is  the  best,  when  in  a  succulent 
state,  for  milk,  of  all  cultivated  plants.  The 
great  cause  of  this  discrepancy  of  opinion 
must  originate  from  want  of  due  attention  to 
the  period  of  the  growth  of  the  different 
plants.  The  lateral  leaves  only  of  Mangtl 
Wurzel  are  to  be  used.  In  the  mode  of  deal- 
ing this  plant,  the  same  methods  are  requisite 
which  are  used  in  the  culture  of  turnip,  and 
which  are  so  well  understood  in  almost  every 
district  in  Scotland.  The  proper  time  for 
taking  it  up,  is  before  the  frosts  commence, 
and  it  answers  well  when  stacked  like  potatoes . 
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The  propcrest  season  for  using  it  is  from 
.April  to  the  beginning  of  June,  if  necessary, 
since  it  suffers  no  injury  from  being  kept.— 
The  cattle  which  have  been  fed  with  the  roots 
of  this  plant,  with  due  care,  have  given  no 
cause  for  alarm.    Somejudicious  farmers  are 
convinced  the  quantity  of  cream  is  increased 
by  root  of  scarcity.    The  generality  of  cul- 
tivators, four- fifths,  at  least,  are  satisfied  this 
root  is  preferred  by  cattle  to  turnips.  There 
are  none  whose  cattle  have  been  injured,  ex- 
cept those  mentioned  by  the  gentleman  al- 
ready alluded  to  ;  and  there  is  not  even  the 
shadow  of  doubt  resting  on  the  minds  of  the 
cultivators  of  this  plant,  that,  unless  given  in 
improper  quantities,  rt  is  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce any  bad  effects.    It  is  evidently  not  de. 
signed  to  supersede  the  use  of  turnips  on  in- 
different soils;  and  the  cultivator  who  relies 
upon  it  on  such  soils,  will  be  wretchedly  dis- 
appointed.   No  plant  yet  tried  in  this  county 
has  raised  so  large  a  crop  as  it  has  done  on 
soils  adapted  to  it — fifty  tons  per  acre:  and  it 
stands  unrivalled  for  its  utility  at  a  period  of 
scarcity  in  April,  May,  or  even  June,  when 
the  wants  of  the  farmer  are  the  most  urgent, 
and  the  means  of  supply  almost  invariably 
scanty.    It  may  justly  be  considered  the  most 
invaluable  link  in  the  chain  of  the  svstem  of 
soiling.  F.  SIB'SON. 


ON  DRAINING. 

{From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.  J 

Sir— The  subject  of  my  last  letter,  so  flat- 
teringly received,  I  am  happy  to  perceive  had 
been  anticipated  by  your  correspondent  from 
Gaybrook,  in  your  17th  number.  His  in- 
teresting communication  upon  Hay-making, 
iiirnishes  an  additional  stimulus  both  to  the 
credulous  and  sceptical  farmer  to  come  and 
see.  In  a  case  so  remarkable  as  that  which 
lie  >tates,  (and  no  doubt  most  correctly,)  no- 
il, ing  but  occular  demonstration  could  fully 
satibly — the  expedition  of  his  method  having 
surpassed  that  of  the  most  expert  Middlesex 
hav-fai  mers  in  the  most  favourable  seasons. 

To  have  mown  upon  Monday,  shaken  out 
upon  Tuesday,  and  carried  safely  to  the  rick 
on  Wednesday*  is  a  process  s-o  particularly 
rapid  as  to  excite  much  interest  and  inquiry 
— and  perhaps  Mr.  Manly  will  have  thegood- 


ness  to  favour  the  public  with  a  more  minute 
detail  of  his  method,  both  as  to  the  mode 
and  expense  of  shaking  out,  how  often  turned 
whether  put  into  windrows  or  cocks,  and  whe- 
ther, in  so  very  summary  a  mode,  some  risk 
is  not  encountered  from  overheating;  whether 
the  colour  is  preserved,  and  what  may  be  the 
proper  dimensions  of  the  ricks  ? 

In  the  extensive  hay  yard  of  Earl  of  Farn- 
ham,  whose  practice  I  detailed  in  my  last 
letter,  the  entire  hay  of  both  years  was  tree 
from  any  stain  by  over-heating,  and  retained 
its  original  colour  and  fragrance. 

The  manner  of  Draining  which  I  observed 
upon  the  Earl  of  Farnham's  demesne,  and 
on  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  I  shall 
offer  to  your  notice,  premising  that  it  is  chiefly 
adapted  to  clay  soils — In  a  stony  sub-soil  it 
cannot  be  adopted;  but  if  a  vein  of  stone 
merely  cross"  the  line  of  drains  occasionally, 
the  interruption  will  be  only  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  vein,  which  must  be  ma- 
naged, for  so  much,  in  the  common  way. 

The  line  of  drain  being  marked  out,  the 
operation  commences  by  the  plough,  which 
at  two  bouts  in  the  same  direction,  leaves  a 
furrow  of  twelve  inches  deep — to  this  depth 
six  or  eight  inches  are  added  by  the  spade 
and  sluivel — and  thus  a  surface  drain  of  at 
least  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  twelve  wide, 
is  formed — At  the  bottom,  and  in  the  centre 
of  this,  the  draining  tools  are  to  be  applied. 

The  first  is  a  long,  straight,  and  narrow 
spade,  eighteen  inches  by  three,  steeled  and 
sharpened  at  the  lower  edge,  and  thickened 
gradually  till  it  meets  the  handle,  which  i* 
longer  than  that  of  the  common  spade — at 
this  point  of  junction  a  rest  for  the  foot  is  set 
on,  and  with  this  tool  a  small  drain  is  formed 
with  great  facility  in  the  bottom  of  the  first, 
about  fifteen  inches  deep  and  five  inches  wide 
which  is  cleared  out  by  another  tool  resem- 
bling a  large  gouge,  but  of  a  hooked  form  ; 
by  which  the  bottom  of  this  narrow  cut  is 
perfectly  freed  from  whatever  may  have  fallen 
into  it  by  the  operation  of  the  spade — and 
thus  a  drain  of  at  least  thiriy-three  inched 
deep  is  produced,  *hich  depth  may  be  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  The  surface  soil 
being  moderately  porous,  the  drain  may  be 
sunk  accordingly :  but  where  very  retentive 
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of  water,  the  channel  by  which  it  is  to  escape 
must  be  kept  within  reach. 

This  narrow  channel,  formed  in  every  re- 
spect as  above  described,  is  to  be  filled  with 
brush-wood,  primings  of  plantations,  or  com- 
mon furze,  which  is  considered  the  best  ma- 
terial, choosing  tolerably  straight  stems,  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  circumference,  and  ob- 
serving that  each  furze  bush  be  made  to  over- 
lap that  which  has  been  previously  put  in, 
and  to  be  pressed  and  forced  down  by  the 
foot,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  compact  and 
firm  filling,  till  it  shall  have  risen  a  little  a- 
bove  the  level  of  the  set-oif.  The  bottom  spit 
of  the  clay  is  then  to  be  thrown  on  it,  and 
well  tramped  down,  by  which  a  regular  arch 
is  formed,  springing  from  the  set-off  at  each 
side  of  the  bottom  of  the  wider  drain,  and 
supported  by  the  furze  thus  firmly  pressed 
into  the  narrow  one,  which  filling,  will  not 
decay  for  many  years;  and  even  then,  will 
leave  behind  it  an  arch  of  clay,  likely  to  con- 
tinue uninjured,  from  its  depth  below  the 
surface,  and  from  the  very  narrow  space  which 
it  commands. 

The  clay  having  been  tramped  in  five  or 
six  inches  thick,  the  remainder  is  to  be  sho- 
velled back  into  the  drain  in  the  usual  way, 
by  which  the  whole  is  completed.  This,  ex- 
clusive of  the  first  opening  by  the  plough,  is 
executed  by  task-work,  from  2jd.  to  3d. 
per  perch  of  twenty-one  feet. 

This  mode  of  draining  has  been  introduced 
-  into  the  county  of  Cavan,  by  Mr.  Webb, 
land-steward  to  Lord  Farnham,  who  in  the 
last  year  completed  on  his  Lordship's  de- 
mesne 2,600  perches  of  drains,  with  the  best 
effect,  making  them  in  general  at  eight  yards 
interval,  (which  may  be  diminished  according 
to  the  retention  of  the  surface,)  and  conduct- 
ing them  into  the  main  drains,  a  measure  ne- 
cessary in  flat  ground,  in  order  to  sppply  a 
sufficient  force  of  water  to  keep  the  drain 
open — but  where  there  is  extent  enough,  and 
a  proper  faff,  he  recommends  that  each  drain 
should  carry  its  own  water,  lest  the  main  drain 
should  burst  from  having  too  many  others 
Conducted  into  it.  He  conceives  that  for  the 
most  part  200  perches  of  drains  would  be 
sufficient  for  an  Irish  acre. 

Upon  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore's  demesne, 
where,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Webb, 


this  system  has  been  adopted,  3,650  perches 
of  drains  have  been  executed  between  the 
14th  December,  181 1,  and  3d  July,  1813,  as 
appears  from  the  entries  in  the  steward's  book, 
by  which  between  twenty  and  thirty  acres 
have  been  effectually  drained,  at  the  moderate 
cost  of  £±5  12s.  6d.  His  Lordship  has  con- 
trived to  make  the  ditches  which  enclose  his 
fields  the  main  drains  into  which  aU  the  others 
are  conducted  ;  by  which  means  each  drain, 
as  Mr.  Webb  recommends,  is  made  to  carry 
its  own  water. 

These  drains  are  directed  across  the  hills 
with  a  very  gentle  fall,  which  obviates  the  risk 
of  their  being  choaked  up  or  damaged  by  too 
rapid  a  gush  of  water— Particular  attention 
is  also  paid  to  remove  any  impediment  from 
the  mouth  of  each  drain  which  might  inter- 
rupt its  regular  discharge ;  and  to  facilitate 
this  the  first  two  or  three  feet  cf  each  drain 
is  made  with  stones. 

Such  has  been  the  good  effect  of  this  man- 
ner of  draining,  that  upon  a  field  of  12  acres 
originally  one  of  the  wettest  in  the  demesne 
of  Kilmore,  the  Bishop  has  been  this  year 
enabled  to  have  a  crop  of  turnips,  which  Mr, 
Curwen  (no  mean  authority)  declared  to  be 
the  best  he  had  seen  in  his  tour  through  Ire- 
land. According  to  an  average  accurately 
made,  from  the  weights  of  eight  equal  mea- 
surements in  different  parts  of  the  field,  the 
crop  of  bulbs  was  at  the  rate  of  45  tons  17 
cwt.  per  Irish  acre;  that  of  tops  19  tons 
5  cwt.— in  all  65  tons  2  cwt.  per  acre — a  re- 
turn far  exceeding  the  common  average  of 
turnip  crops ;  and  falling  very  little  short  of 
what  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  England 
can  produce — 25  tons  of  bulbs  per  acre  are 
there  considered  a  good  crop — 30  tons  a  re- 
markably good  one — That  at  Kilmore  would 
be  about  28  tons  to  the  English  acre  ;  it  con- 
sisted of  white  and  red  Norfolk.  The  fore- 
going average  was  struck  from  equal  mea- 
surements of  both — the  weight  of  the  red  (a 
circumstance  worthy  of  notice)  exceeded 
that  of  the  white,  ceteris  paribus,  at  the  rate 
of  about  five  ton  ten  cwt.  per  acre;  and  had 
the  average  been  made  upon  the  red  only, 
the  produce  would  appear  per  Irish  acre  of 
bulbs  49  tons — which,  per  English  acre, 
would  be  30  tons  4  cwt.  8st. — and  per  Scotch 
acre  38  tons  8  cwt.  6st. — Obviously  a  stipe- 
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rjt>r  crop,  upon  a  soil  where  turnips  could 
not  have  been  grown,  but  for  the  effectual, 
though  unexpensive,  draining  above  describ- 
ed. 

Lest,  Sir,  I  should  be  considered  to  en- 
croach too  far  upon  your  interesting  and 
useful  columns,  I  shall  reserve  the  conclusion 
of  this  subject  for  another  letter,  and  remain 
Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  11. 


ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  MANGEL  WURZEL. 
(From  Evans  and  Ruffy's  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir — I  took  a  farming  ride  last  June  into 
some  of  the  western  counties,  and  found  much 
land  in  a  very  wet  state,  and  sown  on  a  flat 
surface  with  the  water  standing  in  the  fur- 
rows. One  piece,  about  thirty  acres,  had 
been  sown  with  wheat  on  a  flat  surface,  but 
being  so  near  the  water  it  was  all  destroyed  : 
I  believe  this  crop  might  have  been  saved  on 
high  ridge  work.  The  ground  was  ploughed 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  sown  with  bar- 
ley on  the  same  plan  as  the  wheat :  I  saw  the 
v  ater  in  the  furrows  so  near  the  surface,  that 
the  barley  must  shoot  its  roots  into  it.  The 
farmer  must,  of  course,  anticipate  a  similar 
fate  to  the  preceding  crop. 

I  observed  several  pieces  of  mangel  wurzel, 
but  they  appeared  most  of  them  to  be  trans- 
planted. One  gentleman  informed  me  that 
he  had  lost  a  great  number  of  his  plants,  and 
could  assign  no  reason  for  it :  he  wished  me  to 
lpok  at  them.  I  was  shown  into  a  high  wal- 
led-in  garden,  where  he  raised  them  in  beds, 
then  transplanted  them  into  the  field  : — if  I 
could  inform  him  the  reason  of  his  loss  he 
should  feel  himself  obliged.  I  stated  that  the 
land  I  tilled  for  a  crop  was  sown  as  early  in 
May  as  the  la  nil  could  be  made  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  seedr  and  when  the  plants  were  rea- 
dy for  hoeing  they  were  hoed  the  same  as 
turnips.  The  reason  he  lost  his  plants  was 
evident  to  me.  All  plants  raised  for  trans- 
planting should  be  sown  about  the  first  week 
in  April,*  and  drawn  or  hoed  out  to  two  or 
three  inches  apart,  and  not  removed  till  the 

•  Those  plants  raised  in  April  arc  to  be  transplanted  ; 
tiiose  ,own  in  May  to  be  left  for  a  crop  where  sown  ;  the 
i-  r.  if  not  removed,  will  run  lo  seed,  but  their  transp- 
lanting pi  -vents  it.  Swede  turnips  may  be  grown  to  ad- 
▼antage  on  the  BOgg  wy.itein — the  expenses  similar  to  tur- 
nips twice  hoed. 
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plants  were  very  strong  ;  if  as  thick  as  one*s 
little  finger  the  better:    those  on  his  beds 
should  be  thinned  out  and  left  till  the  plants 
were  strong,  or  he  would  lose  fifty  out  of  a 
hundred,  and  those  that  remained  yet  alive 
would  come  to  but  little.    They  appeared  to 
me  to  be  only  between  three  or  four  weeks 
old  from  the  seed  ;  he  had  a  number  of  hands 
at  work  upon  them,  but  he  put  a  stop  to  their 
further  proceeding,  and  said  he  would  wait 
'till  the  plants  were  stronger.    I  stated  that  I 
generally  planted  about  100,000  plants  every 
year,  but  I  did  not  commence  tliat  work  till 
my  clover  hay  was  removed,  when  the  ground 
was  immediately  ploughed  and  planted  with 
strong  plants,  and  I  seldom  lost  a  plant,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  unkind  season  :  a  few  may  fall 
from  careless  planting.    This  crop  I  consider 
of  much  more  value  than  the  second  crop  of 
clover ;   the  rows  being  planted  a  proper 
width  for  the  plough  and  scarifier  to  work, 
the  land  is  made  in  a  fine  state,  ami  the  crop 
removed  in  November  time  enough  for  a  crop 
of  wheat.    I  find,  Sir,  that  some  of  your 
correspondents  complain  of  their  transplant- 
ed roots  failing ;  perhaps  it  may  be  from  a 
similar  cause  to  that  I  have  stated,  planted 
too  young;  I  have  lost  some  thousands  be- 
fore I  discovered  the  cause.    The  objectors 
against  the  cultivation  of  this  root  seem  now 
reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  and  of  those 
few,  could  their  reason  be  known,  it  would 
prove  but  a  frivolous  one.    I  know  one  man 
who  sowed  ten  acres  and   obtained  a  good 
plant,  but  they  were  suffered  to  be  over-run 
with  weeds,  and  then  ploughed  up.  Perhaps 
your  Lichfield  correspondent,  in  No.  900, 
signing  an  old  Subscriber,  may  have  as  strong 
reasons  against  them  as  this  gentlemen  may 
be  supposed  to  have,  but  he  will  not  deign  to 
give  us  any.    I  must  think  he  ought  to  have 
had  a  little  more  candour  than  to  state,  that 
the  writers  in  its  favour  wrote  from  interested 
views  ;  but  a  little  excuse  is  to  be  found  for 
him,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  judg- 
ed others  from  his  own  feeling.    I  agree 
with  him  that  the  writers  in  your  Journal 
should  give  their  proper  names,  as  it  would 
add  additional  weight  lo  their  communica- 
tions, but  before  he  would  be  justified  in  call- 
ing for  the  name  ,of  others,  he  should  have 
given  his  own* — I  am,  Sir,  your's  respectfully 
THOMAS  HEROD; 
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lo  the  Editor  of  the  North  West  Magazine. 

Sir,   

In  a  former  Magazine  you  gave  some  hints 
relative  to  the  disease  among  b|ack  eattle  call- 
ed the  Muir-Ill.  I  cannot,  at  present,  find 
that  paper,  nor  charge  my  memory  with  the 
contents,  but  it  strikes  me  I  would  be  culpa- 
ble if  I  did  not  make  public  what  has  come 
to  my  knowledge  a  short  time  past,  and  to 
my  cost. 

\  had  a  fine  3-year  old  bullock  which  1  was 
persuaded  to  send  to  a  person  who  had  grass 
going  to  loss  in  a  well  sheltered,  woody 
farm,  and  where  I  was  assured  he  might  con- 
tinue thriving  so  long  as  the  winter  kept 
open.    He  had  not  been  there  many  days 
until  the  owner  of  the  farm  came  to  tell  me 
he  had  got  the  Muir-Ill,  and  required  from 
me  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  saying,  I  need  not 
be  uneasy,  as  he  never  knew  any  to  die  with 
him  of  it.    The  next  morning  his  news  was 
different,  and  he  required  a  pound  of  butter 
and  a  pound  of  salt,  which,  he  said,  could 
not  fail.    I  shortly  after  went  myself  and 
found  the  animal  alive,  but  that  the  knife  was 
then  his  only  remedy,  and  procured  a  butcher. 
This  being  the  first  I  had  seen  in  this  disease, 
J  was  determined  to  inspect  the  interior  of 
the  animal.    From  his  throat  there  came 
about  two  quarts  of  black  bloody  water, 
surely  not  sufficient  to  keep  the  heart  in  mo- 
tion.   On  opening  the  body,  I  found  the 
heart,  arteries,  and  veins  completely  exhaust- 
ed of  blood.    About  the  valves  of  the  heart 
there  was  a  little  white  froth,  arising  I  sup- 
pose, from  exertion  while  exhausting  in  the 
lungs:  at  the  mouth  of  the  pipes,  some  more 
froth,  I  suppose  from  the  samecause,  but  in'  no 
other  respect  was  there  any  unnatural  appear- 
ance  in  either.    The  flesh  appeared  rather 
fairer  than  it  probably  would  have  been,  if 
bled  at  once,  and  the  difference  might  proceed 
from  the  blood  coming  away  at  different 
times,  as  the  butchers  bleed  veal  calves  fre- 
quently to  make  their  flesh  fair.    He  was  in 
fine  order  as  a  store  bullock,  but  his  fat  had 
the  appearance  of  wasting.    His  liver  was 
rather  blacker  than  it  ought  to  have  been, 
and  the  gall  bag  about  half  filled  with  mixed 
blood  and  water,  of  a  black  colour.  The 
kidneys  were  of  the  natural  size  and  colour, 
aiid  the  fat  adhering  to  them  in  the  usual 
manner.    The  bladder  was  about  half  full, 


rather  of  a  large  size,  and  its  contents  were 
of  that  bloody  water,  not  in  looks  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  issued  from  the 
neck  when  bled.      The  spleen  on  the  large 
bag  shewed  more  alteration  than  any  other 
of  the  interior  parts  ;  it  was  much  enlarged, 
and  so  soft  and  tender  that  it  came  off  in 
pieces  in  my  hand,  but  no  offensive  smell. — 
When  the  carcass  was  hung  up  it  looked  as 
well  as  if  killed  in  a  healthy  state,  nor  could 
the  hest  judge  have  made  any  objection,  if 
exposed  in  a  public  market.      I  have  since 
regretted  much  that  I  did  not  procure  a  sur- 
geon to  examine  more  minutely — something 
might  have  been  discovered  by  a  scientific 
eye  that  escaped  common  observation.  Here 
the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins  were  completely 
exhausted  by  the  disease.    Nothing  can  be 
calculated  upon  what  issued  from  the  neck — 
through  the  bladder  the  entire  blood  took  its 
course.  It  must,  by  some  forced  conduit,  have 
got  into  the  urinary  passages,  but  how  or 
by  what  means,  I  was  at  a  loss  to  find  out. — . 
On  the  bags  being  opened,  the  contents  had 
been  too  much  changed  to  discover  the  grasses 
therein — indeed,  the  animal  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  house  for  three  days,  undergoing 
all  the  spells  and  sorcery  of  ignorance,  be- 
fore I  was  made  acquainted  with  its  situation; 
of  course  the  grasses  that  produced  the  disease 
were  all  dissolved  from  their  natural  appear- 
ance before  they  came  under  my  view,  Now, 
Sir,  I  should  be  glad  to  krfow  what  vege- 
table or  other  substance  it  is,  that  can,  in  a 
few  days,  for  it  could  not  be  more  than  eight, 
change  the  course  of  nature  so  far  as  to  turn 
the  blood  from  its  natural  course,  and  dis- 
charge the  entire  of  it  from  the  body  through 
the  urinary  ducts.  It  this  is  once  ascertained, 
the  cure  will  follow  of  course. 

The  following  remarks  have  been  made  to 
me,  but  I  do  not  vouch  for  their  truth. — 
A  cow  reared  upon  the  farm  is  not  subject  to 
the  disease — a  strange  cow  rauely  misses  it — 
ne  instance  of  their  taking  it  a  second  time. 
A  farmer  states  to  me,  that  his  farm,  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  for  years  after, 
was-  not  subject  to  the  disease — now  very 
much  so :  this  he  imputes  to  his  father 
keeping  a  large  stock  of  geese,  and  that  he 
has  not  done  so  latterly.  This  opinion  I  camot 
accede  to,  for  the  woody  part  is  most  fre> 
quented  by  the  cattle,  and  by  his  own  ao 
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count,  the  geese  were  sent  to  the  marshes  and 
and  mountain ;  but  1  rather  think  his  father 
kept  up  his  stock  with  those  raised  on  the 
farm,  and  that  the  son  has  not  followed  that 
example.  The  supposed  cures  are  countless, 
exclusive  of  miracles  wrought  by  wise  men 
and  women.  One  cure  only  I  shall  mention 
in  addition  to  the  two  former,  viz. — a  quan- 
tity of  potters' clay,  either  yellow  or  blue  mix- 
ed with  water,  and  about  two  quarts  poured 
down  their  throat. 

A  cow  surely  may  be  accounted  among 
the  most  useful  of  all  domestic  animals,  and 
I  trust  as  soon  as  your  Agricultural  Seminary 
is  established,  that  attention  will  be  paid  by 
a  professional  person  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  cow  rescued  out  of  the  hands 
of  ignorance  and  superstition.  I  shall  relate 
here  what  took  place  in  my  presence  which 
you  may  insert,  if  the  foregoing  is  not  already 
spun  out  to  too  #reat  a  length.  In  the  month 
of  April  last,  a  poor  man's  cow  got  so  weak 
as  not  to  be  able  to  rise ;  he  sent  for  a  wise 
man,  who,  on  inspection,  pronounced  her  to 
be  elf  shot.  I  asked  him  to  shew  me  the  proof 
that  she  was  so;  he  placed  my  hand  on  her 
back  to  feel  the  great  separation  between  two 
of  the  joints,  from  thence  in  a  direct  line 
down  to  her  belly,  where  he  said  he  found  a 
large  hole  where  the  shot  had  taken  place — 
this  was  the  place  from  whence  the  milk  veins 
issue — and  he  required  one  shilling  for  the 
cure.  I  then  desired  him  to  feel  other  cows, 
particularly  those  giving  milk,  and  shewed, 
to  his  disappointment,  that  the  separation  of 
the  joints  on  the  back,  proceeded  from  pover- 
ty, occasioned  by  the  bad  fodder,  and  that 
the  better  the  milk  cow  the  larger  the  ori- 
fice, from  whence  the  milk  vein*  issue,  and 
directed  the  owner  to  feed  with  more  substan- 
tial food,  as  the  cow  was  near  her  calving. — 
The  event  justified  my  observation — the  cow 
grew  stronger  by  good  feeding,  and  brought 
forth  her  calf  and  did  well.      Your's  G. 


The  other  communicatfon  by  the  above  writer,  we  fear 
would         oHVnce,  aiid  perhaps  with  justice  might  be  con- 
Vtaed  ungracious  in  a  work  patronized  by  the  North 
West  Society,  of  which  the  proprietors  alluded  to  have  been 
.   -upporters.     The  manuscript  is  safe. 

The  nrticle  recommending  to  tbe  attention  of  the  North 
"W  est  Society,  the  formation  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  con- 
'  v  I  with  those  in  England,  for  Railways,  Manufactures, 
Ac.  is  important— but  is  unavoidably  postponed. 


Premiums  of  the  Londonderry  Branch  of  the 
N.  W,  of  Ireland  Society. 

The  Ploughing  Match  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  the  28th  day  of  February  next,  at 
Mr.  Buchanan's  farm,  at  Springtown — far- 
mers only  entitled  to  any  pecuniary  prize. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

To  the  farmer  occupying  more  than  25 
acres  of  arable  land  in  his  or  her  farm 
or  farms,  who,  by  himself,  or  his  or 
her  son  or  servant,  (which  servant 
must  have  been  in  his  or  her  service 
from  last  quarter  day)  shall  plough 
half-a-rood  of  ground  in  the  best  man- 
ner, with  one  pair  of  horses,  mules,  or 
oxen,  in  reins,  (all  his  or  her  property) 
within  2£  hours,        —  —  : 

To  the  second  do.         _  —  2 

To  the  third  do.  —  —  1 

SECOND  CLASS. 

To  the  farmer  occupying  25  acres  or  less 

of  arable  land,  &c.  (as  above)  —  £'1 
To  the  second  do.         —  —  i 

Competitors  in  the  second  Class,  if  the 
ploughing  be  adjudged  superior  to  that  of  the 
first  Class,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  premiums 
of  the  first  Class  as  well  as  in  their  own  Clas-. ; 
but  no  competitor  in  the  first  Class  entitled 
to  a  premium  in  the  second  Class.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  resolution  is  to  secure  to  the 
smaller  farmers  the  prizes  in  their  own  Class 
at  all  event*,  and  to  encourage  them  by  giv- 
ing them  a  chance  of  double  premiums,  should 
they  have  merit  and  skill  to  obtain  them 

Should  there  be  no  competitors  in  the 
second  Class,  the  premiums  appropriated  to 
that  Class  shall  be  added  to  those  of  the  first 
Class,  as  the  President  and  Committee  appoint. 

Ploughmen  gaining  premiums,  and  those 
of  decided  merit,  shall  be  entitled  to  certifi- 
cates from  the  President  and  Committee, 
stating  the  degree  of  merit  adjudged  to  each. 

Competitors  shall  enter  their  names  with 
the  Secretary,  on  .or  before  Wednesday,  the 
23d  day  of  February  next,  their  ploughs  to 
be  in  the  field  appointed,  by  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  ready  to  start  at  eleven. 

The  furrow  to  be  4  inches  deep  by  7  wide. 

No  member  can  have  his  name  entered 
until  his  annual  subscription  be  paid — 
which  annual  subscription  becomes  due,  and 
should  be  paid  fourteen  days  previous  to  the 


of  the  Londonderry  Branch. 
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autumnal  Meeting,  in  each  jear,  when  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Branch  audits  his  accounts 
and  transmits  them  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Parent  Society. 

The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Commit- 
tee and  Treasurer,  will  receive  subscriptions. 

Mr.   |t.  M'Crea,  Grange,  } 

Mr.   C.  Tate,  of  Kilftnan,  and  V  Judges. 

Mr.   Jame*  Patche.il.  ) 

The  Judges  are  to  adjudge  to  each  lot,  in 
in  numerical  order,  as  t©  its  degree  of  merit. 

 No  person  whatever  to  communicate  with 

them  after  they  enter  on  their  duty. 

The  person*  holding  the  plough  shall  not 
receive  the  slightest  aid  from  any  person,  mas- 
ter, friend,  or  servant,  who  are  prohibited 
from  speaking  to  the  ploughman  after  he  has 
begun  his  work. 

Messrs.  M.  Loyd,  Mackey,  Doherty,  and 
Buchanan,  are  appointed  a  Committee,  and 
requested  to  lay  off*  the  field,  who  will 
be  supplied  with  numbered  poles  and 
marks,  to  be  placed  at  both  ends  of  the  divi- 
sions only,  unless  a  rise  in  the  ground  prevents 
the  ploughman  seeing  his  opposite  pole  or 
mark,  when  the  above  Committee  may  place 
intermediate  poles  or  marks— but  the  plough- 
man or  his  master,  friends,  or  servants,  may 
not  add  or  alter  any  marks  whatever. 

The  above-named  gentlemen  and  all 
other  members  of  the  Society  are  requested  to 
assist  the  President  and  Committee  in  pre- 
serving order  and   regularity  in  the  field. 

The  amount  of  the  premiums  to  be  ex- 
upended  in  farming  implements  by  the  suc- 
cessful competitors. 

TURNIPS. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

To  the  farmer  occupying  20  acres  of 
arable  land  and  upwards,  who  shall 
grow  the  greatest  quantity  and  best 
crop,  not  less  than  one  acre,  <rf2  0 

To  the  second  do.  half  an  acre  1  10 

To  the  t^hird  do.  do.  —  10 

SECOND  CLASS. 

To  the  farmer  occupying  less  than  20 
anes  of  arable  land,  who  shall  grow 
not  less  than  one  rood,  for  the  best 
crop,      —  —  ,  — 

To  the  second  do.  do.  — - 

To  the  third  do.  >iot  less  than  £  rood, 

*  To  the  fourth  do.  do.  — 

*  Competitor*  in  the  second  Class,  if  they  cultivate  the 


CLOVER  OR  CLOVER  &  GRASS  SEED. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

To  the  farmer  occupying  20  acres  of 
arable  land  and  upwards,  who  shall 
grow  the  greatest  quantity  and  best 
crop,  not  less  than  two  acres,  sown 
in  1825,  —  —        £2  0 

To  the  second  do.  do.  —  110 

To  the  third    do.  do.  —  0  15 

SECOND  CLASS. 

To  the  farmer  occupying  15  acres  of 
arable  land  or  less,  who  shall  grow 
the  greatest  quantity  and  best  crop, 
not  less  than  one  acre,  sown  in  1 825,    1  5 

*  To  the  second  do.  do.  —         0  10 

Should  there  be  no  competitors  in  the  se- 
cond Class,  the  premiums  to  be  appropriated 
as  the  President  and  Committee  appoint. — 
Competitors  to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary, 
on  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 
1826,  that  the  crops  may  be  viewed  before 
cut,  and  the  premiums  awarded. 

N.  B.  Competitors  for  premiums  for  Clo- 
ver or  Clover  with  Grass  Seed,  sown  in  1821, 
to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before 
the  first  Wednesday  in  March  next,  thai  the 
crops  may  be  viewed  before  cut,  and  the  pre- 
miums granted  last  year  awarded. 

CATTLE. 
To  the  owner  of  the  best  Cow,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  farmer  and  member  of 
this  Branch  for  three  months  previ- 
ous, —  —  £15 
To  the  owner  of  the  second  do.  1  o 
To  the  owner  of  the  best  Heifer,  the 
property  of  a  farmer  and  member 
of  this  Branch  for  three  mouths  pre- 
vious,              —          —  10 
To  the  scoond  do.               —             0  15 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  Boar,  under 

the  foregoing  restrictions,  1  0 

To  the  owner  of  the  best  breeding 

Sow,  do.  —  —  15 

To  the  owner  of  second  do.  do.  0  15 

All  Cattle  to  be  entered  with  the  Secretary 

eight  days  before  the  General  Show  of  the 

N.  W.  of  Ireland  Society,  in  1325. 

quantity,  may  claim  the  premiums  in  the  first  Clasn  as  well 
as  in  thoir  own — none  other  thau  faiaiers  are  entitled  to 
compete  for  these  premiums. 
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BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 
To  the  farmer  who  makes  and  pro- 
duces the  best  firkin  of  butter,  £\ 
To  the  farmer  who  makes  and  pro- 
duces the  second  do.  —  0  15 
To  the  farmer  who  makes  and  pro- 
duces the  third  do.            —  0  10 
Competitors  to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary 
eight  days  before  the  General  Show  of  the  N. 
\V.  of  Ireland  Society,  in  1825  ;  and  the 
butter  is  to  be  exhibited  at  the  weigh-house, 
Londonderry,  the  day  after  the  General  Show, 
subject  to  the  regulations  and  judgment  of 
the  judges,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Society. 

All  premiums  may  be  withheld  for  want 
of  merit, 

THOMAS  RAMSAY, 

Secretary  $  Treasurer. 

The  members  of  the  Londonderry  Branch 
of  the  N.  W.  of  Ireland  Society  are  request- 
ed to  attend  to  the  following  Resolution  of 
the  Parent  Society,  at  a  General  Meeting 
held  on  the  10th  of  April,  1823 

"  That  when  Premiums  are  offered  to  Members  of  the 
"  N.  W.  of  Ireland  Society  or  its  Branches,  none  shall 
"  be  suffered  to  compete  for  sweh  Premiums,  except 
*'  those  who  have  been  actual  Members  for  six  months 

preceding  the  day  of  competition." 


SALTED  SLUGS. 

Sir — Seeing  in  your  valuable  Journal  of 
last  week,  an  intelligent  correspondent,  Mr. 
Taylor,  jun,  has  recommended  Salt  for  killing 
Slugs,  I  beg  permission  to  state,  that  on  the 
smallest  scale  possible  I  have  since  been  in- 
duced to  test  the  experiment,  namely,  by  col- 
lecting from  my  garden  about  half  a  score  of 
these  puny  but  voracious  reptiles,  which  I 
put  on  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  sprinkled  over 
them  a  few  particles  of  common  salt,  when 
a  galloping  consumption  instantly  seized 
them  ;  a  slimy  mucous  issued  from  orifices 
in  their  tails  that  seemed  to  melt  them,  and 
all  died  in  a  few  minutes  greatly  tortured,  and 
wasted  down  to  mere  ghostly  exuviae. 

That  all  the  hungry  enemies  of  our  coun- 
try's agriculture  could  be  thus  cheaply,  pic- 
kled, is  the  hearty  wish  of,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

W.  TAUX. 


Last  day  of  the  Flax  Premiums  for  this  Sea- 
son—  Wednesday,  26th  Jan.  1825. 

First  Premium  of  £2  10s.  to  Patrick  Bradley,  parish  of 
All-Saints,  scutched  at  Montglas*  mill.— Second  do.  of 
£2  to  John  Montgomery,  Parish  of  Rye,  scutched  at  Rye 
mill.— Third  do.  of  £\   10s.  to  Thomas  Gibson,  Paribh  of 

Cumber,  scutched  at  Dungorcan  mill  Fourth  do.  of  1/. 

to  Rev.  H.  Carson,  Parish  of  Glendermot,  scutched  at 
Ardlough  mill.— Fifth  do.  of  1/.  to  Samuel  Hanna,  Pa- 
rish of  Killea,  scutched  at  Laganduff*  mill. 

The  flax  exhibited  this  day  surpassed  any  in  point  of 
cleaning  hitherto  brought  to  this  market — the  last  four 
premiums  were  obliged  to  bo  drawn  by  lot,  the  Judges 
being  unable  to  decide  which  had  most  merit. 
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Oatmeal 

13 

0  to  14 

0 

Oats 

•  *• 

0 

0 

11 

Barley 

•»• 

I 

0  ~  1 

1 

Potatoes 

•  *« 

0 

2-0 

2> 

5 

Beef 

0 

3-0 

Mutton 

„».»• 

0 

3  -  0 

5 

Veal 

.  • » 

C 

6-0 

10 

Butter 

0 

8-0 

10 

Firkin  Butter,  1st 

95 

0-0 

Do. 

2d 

89 

0-0 

!] 

Do. 

3d 

73 

0-0 

Flax  undressed 

40 

0-60 

6 

Five  hank 

yarn 

2 

9-3 

4 

Four  do. 

do. 

2 

7-2 

10 

Three  do. 

do. 

2 

8-2 

11 

One  do. 

do. 

2 

6-2 

Hides 

»•• 

50 

0  -  60 

0 

Pork 

*• 

42 

0-45 

0 

pr  cent 
|-  pr  sL 

]^pr  lb. 
prXSoz 
-pr  cwt. 
pr  cwt. 

pr  spl 

pr  cwt. 
pr  4wt 


Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gazine, and  all  thp  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  will 
shortly  be  publishod.  Gentlemen  who  wish  for  copies  will 
have  the  goodness  to  leave  their  names  with  the  Secretary, 
or  at  the  Printer's,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it  is  desirable 
to  know  what  u umber  of  copies  might  be  disposed  of. 

|g^*  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  over  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart,  in  the 
following  manner :  — 

North  West  Society. 


Rl.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  PresiJeiit, 

Londonderry. 


Printed  tor  the  N.  W.«f  Ireland  Society  bv  iVIosn.  Hk-mpton, 
by  whom  Letter-preus  and  Copperplate  Printing  and 
Rinding  are  neatly  ami  expeditiously  executed,  ou 
reasonable  terms* 


Vol.111. — No.  \2,      Wednesday,  9th  February,  1825.       Price  2d 


On  projects  of  Improvement. 

From  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
rail-roads  are  likely  to  be  valuable  in  a  very 
'eminent  degree.    The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile, 
the  sources  of  prosperity  are  numerous,  yet 
poverty  and  distress  prevail  extensively;  and 
the  horrors  of  famine  are  frequently  felt  hi 
districts  rarely  equalled  in  natural  resources. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  this  is  the  want 
of  industry  properly  directed  among  the  nu- 
merous population.    Manufactures  and  com 
merce  are  either  wanting,  or  are  too  sparing- 
ly established  ;  and  agriculture  languishes. — 
To  remove  these  evils,  nothing  perhaps  would 
contribute  more  effectually  than  the  establish 
ment  of  easy,  cheap,  and  rapid  means  of  in 
ternal  communication.    Let  the  country  be 
intersected  with  railways,  passing  through 
the  most  important  districts,  and  terminating 
in  the  principal  sea-ports ;  and  from  these 
leading  lines,  let  branches  be  extended  to 
neighbouring  towns,  mines,  and  other  places 
of  importance ;  and  a  new  impulse  will  be 
communicated  to  the  energies  of  the  nation. 
Farmers  will  thus  fhd  a  ready  market  for 
their  produce,  and  w  11  thus  have  the  most 
powerful  motive  for  increased  activity  and  ex- 
ertion, in  raking  articles,  which  can  thus  be 
"disposed  of  to  advanuge.    They  will  also  be 
supplied  on  moderate  terms,  with  whatever 
may  be  necessary  for  the  culture  of  their 
grounds,  or  the  erection  of  buildings,  or  for 
the  comfort  of  themselves  and  their  families ; 
and  having  found  the  means  of  procuring 
these  articles  more  abundantly  than  before, 
they  will  gradually  acquire  what  is  unfortu- 
nately too  little  felt  in  Ireland — a  wish  to* 
have  houses,  food,  and  clothing,  of  a  com- 
fortable kind. 

In  many  respects,  Ireland  presents  great 
advantages  for  manufactures.  These  would 
be  materially  facilitated  by  improved  internal 
communication.  Such  facilities  seem  likely, 
indeed,  to  present  the  strongest  inducements 
to  British  capitalists  to  form  establishments 
in  Ireland  ;  it  is  almost  certain  that  they 
could  there  manufacture  their  goods,  by 


means  of  proper  machinery,  much  more 
cheaply  than  in  Britain. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  views  to 
the  effects  which  might  be  Expected  to  result 
from  the  establishment  of  railways  in  Ireland 
itself.    There  are  other  circumstances,  how- 
ever, which  add  greatly  to  the  advantages  al- 
ready pointed  out.    Steam  vessels  are  begin- 
ning to  be  more  generally  established.  Bv 
means  of  such  vessels  plying  between   the  . 
principal  sea-ports  in  Britain  and   Ii eland, 
and  by  die  railways  on  both  sides,  the  manu- 
factures and  produce  of  Ireland  could  be 
poured  over  Britain  with  despatch  and  cer- 
tainty, and  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
countries  The  excellence  of  Irish  provisions, 
of  difFeient  kinds,  is  well  known;  and  m  the 
proposed,  means,  they  might  be  conveyed^) 
England  in  the  best  condition.  Epping  butter 
now  selfe  in  London  at  two  shillings  a  pong  ; 
while  iu  Ireland,  butter  of  equal  quality  cm 
be  had  it  half  the  price,  and  could  be  con- 
veyed t  England  fresh  and  ;;oocl.    It  * 
fectly  |ijJggi^?jndqed,  that  gutter  miM;Lt)e 
churned  in  the  cent  feOT^rch«hi--9^ 
be  the  next,  on  the  tables  of  the  rich  or  the 
poor,  in  Manchester  or  Birmingham;  and 
eggs,  poultry,  and  fleshmeat,  might  be  con- 
veyed with  equal  despatch.* 


2o  the  Editor  of  the  North  West  Magazine. 

Mr.  Editor, 
Now  that  Ireland  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  empire,  millions  of  Eng- 
lish capital  are  ready  to  be  transferred  to  it, 
wherever  fair  prospects  of  profitable  invest- 
ment can  be  held  out  to  our  wealthy  neigh- 
bours. There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
possessing  a  greater  share  of  the  elements 
of  wealth  than  the  district  under  the  protec- 

*  The  above  excellent  observations  are  extracted  from 
an  extremely  clever  and  amusing  woik,  of  which  the  first 
number  has  appeared,  The  Belfast  Magazine.  If  the  fu- 
ture numbers  exhibit  equal  ability,  taste,  and  moderation, 
the  work  cannot  fail  to  be  creditable  to  the  North  of  Ire- 
land, and.  to  obtain  general  support  among  the  moderate 
and  respectable  part  of  the  community. 
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tion  of  the  North  West  Society,  yet,  in  no 
country  have  these  natural  advantages  been 
more  neglected — we  have,  within  our  district, 
those  materials  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
commercial  wealth  of  England,  yet  from  some 
unaccountable  cause,  we  have  scarcely  at- 
tempted to  make  use  of  any  of  them.  We 
have  a  superabundance  of  physical  power, 
and  most  of  those  moral  qualities  which  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  success  of  any  useful 
undertaking;   still  is  the  bulk  of  our  popu- 
lation struggling  to  obtain  a  bare  subsistence. 
All  kinds  of  people  are  anxious  to  improve 
their  condition,  and  we  enjoy  equal  natural 
advantages  with  those  who  have,  from  as  low 
beginnings,  risen  to  the  greatest  known  pros- 
perity— there  must  still  be  something  wanting 
to  enable  us  to  turn  to  account  what  nature 
has  bestowed  on  us  with  so  liberal  a  hand. — 
In  the  present  age  of  science  few  branches 
of  manufacture  can  be  carried  on  to  advan- 
tage on  a  limited  scale— it,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  me  that  our  improvement  is  retarded 
chiefly  by  the  want  of  a  sufficient  quantum 
of  capital,  under  the  controul  of  skilful  and 
intelligent  men,  who  by  acting  in  cdncert, 
could  bring  into  operation  simultaneously, 
the  different  branches  of  those  trades  that 
are  at  present  diffusing  such  general  wealth 
throughout  Great  Britain. 

Our  rural  population  is  the  densest  in  the 
known  world ;  neither  is  it  deficient  in  inte- 
grity, activity,  industry,  or  the  other  qualifi- 
cations that  would  promote  the  successful 
developement  of  our  resources:  the  country 
abounds  in  unoccupied  water  power,  situated 
contiguously  to  our  sea-ports;  coals,  iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  other  riches  of  the  mineral 
kingdom,  are  in  as  great  abundance  in  the 
North  West  District  as  in  the  most  favored 
spots  of  Great  Britain,  yet,  why  have  all  these 
remained  so  long  neglected,  or  why  have  the 
lew  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  bring 
them  into  action  proved  abortive  ?  For  this 
reason  alone,  that  no  individual  among  us 
had  within  himself  sufficient  means  to  carry 
on  the  various  branches  of  any  one  of  these 
trades,  which  can  never  flourish  without  a 
certain  degree  of  co-operation  and  contiguity 
in  ail  its  parts.  From  the  port  of  Derry  goods 
can  be  lent  with  regularity  and  despatch  to 
tlje  markets  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  at  a 
an  expanse  not  exceeding  that  of  25  miles 


land  carriage,  yet,  is  our  trade  limited,  to 
the  export  of  a  small  quantity  of  agricultu- 
ral produce,  and  our  linen  trade  that  is 
already  cramped,  may  possibly,  ere  long,  be 
totally  annihilated  by  the  improvements  in 
English  and  Scotch  machinery. 

The  leading  members  of  jour  Society 
might  now  induce  the  English  capitalists  to 
invest  their  money  in  spinning  mills,  for  cot- 
ton, wool,  or  flax,  in  working  the  mines,  or 
in  improving  our  internal  communication, 
by  means  of  railways,  and  all,  or  any  of  these 
undertakings — cannot  fail  to  prove  sources  of 
profit  to  those  who  engage  in  them,  and  must 
benefit  every  part  of  the  community. 

Our  southern  brethern  have  got  the  start 
of  us ;  they  are  already  in  communication 
with  the  Irish  Joint  Stock  Companies,  in  Lon- 
don and  unless  we  act  with  promptitude  and 
energy,  we  shall  lose  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancing the  different  interests  of  the  country 
which  may  never  again  occur.  I  have  alrea- 
dy occupied  too  much  of  your  time  to  enter 
more  into  detail,  but  if  you  think  the  foregoing 
observations  worth  your  notice  it  will  gratify 
your  obedient  servant  to  insert  them.    R.  P.  H. 


THE  AGRICULTURIST'S 

REMEMBRANCER/^  FEBRUARY. 

Towards  the  latter  md  of  this  month, 
should  the  drying  north  east  winds  prevail, 
the  process  of  paring  and  preparatory  to 
burning,  should  be  commenced — The  expe- 
diency of  this  husbandry,  on  old  grass  lands, 
wastes,  heaths,  moors,  fyns,  mountains,  and 
bogs  previously  drained,  is  now  proved  be- 
yond all  possibility  of  i  question — due  prer 
paration  should,  therefore,  be  made  for  it.— 
This  too  is  a  proper  season  for  bringing  the 
borders  of  fields  into  proper  order — The 
quantity  of  land  generally  lost  in  this  way  is 
great,  occupied  by  earth  thrown  out  of  ditch- 
es, and  the  turnings  of  the  ploughs  and  har- 
rows at  the  head-lands — the  roots,  if  any, 
should  be  grubbed  up,  and  the  strips  prepar- 
ed for  cultivation  during  the  spring. 

Water  furrowing  after  ploughing,  should 
be  carefully  attended  to,  the  descents  and  vari- 
ations in  the  surface  are  easily  ascertained, 
and  by  a  little  management  the  water  may  be 
effectually  prevented  from  lodging  in  the  fur- 
rows— stagnant  water  materially  injures  crops 
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and  should  therefore  he  drawn  off  at  the  ear- 
liest period — Manuring  should  go  forward 
the  moment  the  snow  is  off  the  ground,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lighter  sorts.-rGreen  Wheats 
may  be  top-dressed.  This  is  the  proper  sea- 
son for  sowing  spring  vetches;  the  first  dry 
time  this  month  should  be  chosen  for  the 
purpose— We  strongly  recommend  this  crop 
to  the  attention  of  farmers — it  returns,  if 
sowed  at  a  proper  time,  and  fairly  cultivated, 
a  greater  produce  on  a  given  surface,  than 
any  other  species  of  green  food,  and  affords 
superior  nourishment  to  stock — Instead  of 
exhausting,  ii  rather  benefits  the  land,  and  is, 
in  every  point  of  view,  a  resource  of  the  most 
certain  and  beneficial  nature. 

Much  attention  should  now  be  paid  to  wa- 
tered meadows  :  if  the  water  be  suffered  ;to 
flow  over  the  meadow  for  the  space  of  many 
days  without  intermission,  a  white  scum  is 
generated,  which  is  found  prejudicial  to 
grass ;  and  if  the  water  be  then  taken  off, 
and  exposed  in  its  wet  state,  to  a  severe  frosty 
night,  a  great  part  of  the  tender  grass  will  be 
cut  off— About  the  middle  of  this  month, 
the  floater  should  begin  to  use  the  water 
rather  more  sparingly  than  in  autumn  or 
winter — Potato  land  should  now  be  prepared 
for  the  main  crop — we  hope  to  see  the  drill 
husbandry,  in  this  branch  of  farming,  uni- 
versally adopted  ;  and  if  this  be  accompa- 
nied with  a  sufficiency  of  manure,  the  far- 
mer need  be  under  no  apprehension  as  to 
the  return  ;  but  he  should  never  apply  land 
io  this  cultivation,  unless  he  has  an  abundance 
of  dung ;  his  crops  will  otherwise  fail,  and 
the  land  be  greatly  exhausted.  The  lime- 
kiln should  be  kept  burning  all  this  month. — 
Marling  may  also  go  on  profitably  this  month. 
In  our  next  we  shall  give  the  mo*t  approved 
methods  of  making  composts;  a  matter  of 
essential  service  to  the  fanner,  and  in  which 
many  errors  are  committed. 

We  must  again  recommend  that  the  great- 
est attention  be  paid  to  the  farm-yard,  and 
all  the  buildings  where  cattle  are  housed : 
and  the  farmer  should  see  that  every  place 
be  kept  constantly  littered,  and  the  beasts 
clean — Of  this  article  there  never  should  be 
the  least  want  in  the  stalls  or  yards,  for  the 
only  way  of  raising  large  quantities  of  dung, 
is  to  make  use  of  abundance  of  litter. 


ON  PLANTING  POTATOES. 

(From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.  J 

Sir — When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing you  relative  to  the  raising  of  pota- 
toes from  the  top  apples,  I  promised  to  send 
to  your  office  a  specimen  of  some  I  had  thus 
reared.  I  now  send  them  along  with  this 
letter,  hoping  that  your  agricultural  friends 
will,  on  inspection  of  them,  admit  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
try than  that  a  similar  practice  should  gene- 
rally prevail,  especially  when  they  recollect 
that  the  process  is  easy  and  the  result  satisfac- 
tory. I  wish  now,  Sir,  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  the  general  cultivation  of  the  po- 
tato, and  first  to  notice  the  practice  of  spread- 
ing the  manure  under  the  cuts  in  early  plant- 
ing. The  reason  which  I  would  assign  in  fa- 
vor of  this  method,  is  the  protection  thereby 
afforded  against  spring  frosts,  for  as  such  crops 
are  usually  planted  on  long  manure,  there  is 
a  defence  afforded  to  them  during  the  time  of 
germination  sufficiently  strong  to  repel  frost 
of  moie  than  ordinary  strength  or  continu- 
ance, vhich  would  be  almost  certainly  fatal 
to  the  root  if  unprotected  by  the  manure. 
I  am  dso  of  opinion  that  the  growth  is  has- 
tened by  this  mode,  because,  in  addition  to 
the  natural  inclination  of  root-buds  to  push 
towards  the  light,  the  succulent  shoots  of  the 
potato  will,  by  another  law  of  vegetation,  be 
incited  towards  the  nourishing  substance 
placed  above  them — and  as  the  particles  of 
the  manure  are  not  so  cohesive  as  the  soil  to 
which  it  is  applied,  so  there  will  be  a  looser 
covering  immediately  about  the  roots,  the 
good  effects  of  which  will  readily  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  practical  agriculturist.  When 
potatoes,  are  planted  on  ley  ground,  as  one  of 
the  advantages  which  they  afford  is  the  great 
degree  to  which  they  pulverize  the  soil,  we  may 
suppose  that  this  will  take  place  more  when 
the  manure  is  upppermost,  as  they  are  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  soil  previously  un- 
stirred, and  the  bulbs  will  have  more  effect 
in  dividing  it — the  hardness  of  the  ground 
will  not  avail  in  hindering  them  from  swell- 
ing, provided  they  have  sufficient  nourishment 
— the  shape  may  be  altered,  but  their  growth 
will  not  be  checked. 

When  early  potatoes  are  to  be  planted  in 
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brcken  ground,  no  better  mode  can  be  used 
than  ploughing,  the  same  as  is  customary  for 
a  late  crop,  setting  the  cuts,  placing  the  ma- 
nure over  them  in  the  drills,  but  leaving  every 
fifth  drill  unsown — those  fifth  drills  should  be 
ploughed  as  deep  as  possibly  convenient  with 
two  horses,  and  the  mould  belonging  to  them 
shovelled  upon  the  intervening  ridges  ;  the 
ridges  will  have  four  drills  in  each,  and  may 
be  wed  with  far  greater  ea^e  than  if  planted 
in  the  usual  method  with  the  spade;  when 
the  seed  cannot  be  placed  with  equal  regulari- 
ty; a  very  slight  second  shovelling  or  dressing- 
will  be  necessary,  as  most  of  your  readers  are 
aware  that  early  potatoes  do  not  require  to 
be  covered  so  deeply  as  late  kinds,  on  account 
of  the  bulbs  lying  longer  and  flatter  in  the 
soil,  and  the  stalks  not  being  so  long,  and 
coming  soon  to  maturity,  are  less  exposed  to 
injury  from  the  weather. 

To  farmers  whose  land  is  infested  with  red- 
worm,  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  using 
lime  with  potatoes  on  ley  ground-4-  being 
spread  lightly,  its  caustic  nature  resolves  into 
manure  the  grass  and  other  vegetable  palter 
beneath  it,  prevents  the  crop  from  being 
scabftv  or  worm-eaten,  and  proves  a  rio.ver- 
ful  auxiliary  to  dung  of  any  kind  appled  in 
the  manner  previously  recommended,  ;$ome 
persons  ascribe  to  lime  or  kiln  ashes  the  quali- 
ty of  curing  the  curl  ;  but  that  is  a  virtue 
which  I  think  it  does  not  possess,  as  I  have 
observed  the  disease  widely  to  exist  where 
lime  had  been  plentifully  applied;  hut  as  its 
ultimate  use  to  land  depends  on  its  intimate 
mixture  with  soil,  there  can  be  no  more  suit- 
able time  to  use  it  than  when  ground  is  first 
broken,  as  it  then  must  be  subject  to  repeated 
stirrings  throughout  an  entire  rotation  of 
crops.  I  have  indeed  remarked,  that  the  po- 
tatoes wi  re  larger  which  were  raised  on  it,  and 
of  a  fine  clear  skin,  though  not  more  nume- 
rous iii  the  ground,  and  this  may  be  account- 
ed  for  by  Considering  the  power  which  it  pos- 
sessed  of  attracting  from  water  and  the  atmos- 
phere the  carbonic  acid  gas*  which  so  espe- 
cially contributes  to  the  nourishment  of  plants. 
A  11  those  advantages  will  be  united  in  reclaim- 
ed bog,  as  the  various  decayed  vegetable  sub- 
nci  -  composing  such  a  soil,  need  particular- 
ly bo  active  an  agent  to  reduce  them  to  com- 

•  Hornby's  Treatise  on  the  uac  of  lime. 


plete  putrefaction,  and  yet  have  almost  always 
too  great  a  depth  to  be  soon  worn  out  by  its 
effects.  The  foregoing  remarks,  Sir,  1  sub- 
mit to  your  consideration,  solely  relying  on 
your  kindness  to  give  them  a  place — they 
have  been  put  together  without  much  exact- 
ness, except  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments, which  have  been  the  result  of  long 
and  diligent  observation. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  T.  P. 


HIGHLAND  SOCIETY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

The  Anniversary  General  Meeting  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last.  The  So- 
ciety met  in  their  new  Hall,  Albyn  Place, 
which  has  been  finished  and  fitted  up  in  a 
style  and  with  a  taste  which  do  much  .credit 
to  Mr.  Playfair,  the  architect. 

Soon  after  one  o'clock,  nearly  200  mem- 
bers were  assembled,  and  among  those,  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  ;  the  Mar- 
quis of  Twecddale;  the  Earls  of  Mar  and 
Aboyne;  Lord  Nairne  ;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Bart,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Grant,  M.  P.  and  many  others  of  extensive 
landed  property,  of  high  rank  in  the  army, 
and  of  the  first  respectability  in  the  law  and 
in  the  commercial  interest. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  the  Marquis 
of  Tvveeddale,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  in 
office,  was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair, 
when,  after  a  ballot,  as  prescribed  by  the  So- 
ciety's charter,  several  gentlemen,  were  duly 
admitted  members,  their  names  ordered  to  be 
recorded,  and  public  notification  of  their  elec- 
tion given. 

Mr.  Mactlonald,  the  Secretary,  reported 
the  proceedings  of  the  Directors  since  the  last 
general  meeting  in  July.  He  submitted  a 
general  view  of  the  rewards  bestowed  for  pro- 
moting the  Agricultural  and  Internal  Im- 
provement  of  Scotland  :  observing,  that,  since 
November,  premiums  had  been  awarded  to  a 
very  considerable  amount  for  Essays,  contain- 
ing information  on  various  subjects — for  im- 
proving waste  lands — drainage — raising  tur- 
nips and  cultivated  grasses — numerous  local 
exhibitions  of  live  stock  in  various  districts, 
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at  which  about  600  head  of  cattle  had  been 
brought  in  competition,  besides,  horses  and, 
sheep — for  medals  to  practical  ploughmen — 
medals  to  cottagers  for  promoting  attention 
to  cleanliness  and  neatness — honorary  premi- 
ums to  proprietors  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  for  planting — for  im- 
proving the  quality  of  kelp,  and  collecting 
and  preparing  marine  plants  for  ether  useful 
purposes ;  in  regard  to  all  which,  he  observed 
that  as  the  names  of  the  successful  competi- 
tors would  be  afterwards  published,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  detain  the  meetiug.  In  speak- 
ing of  Kelp,  the  Secretary  noticed  with  ap- 
probation the  successful  experiments  of  Mr. 
M'Crummen,  of  Leith,  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving its  quality  on  the  east  coast,  where  it 
had  been  previously  rated  at  a  comparatively 
low  value.  He  also  observed,  that  various 
local  agricultural  societies  were  now  very  ju- 
diciously devoting  a  portion  of  theft'  funds  to 
promote  attention  to  veterinary  surgery,  by 
encouraging  skilful  Veterinary  Surgeons  to 
settle  in  their  respective  districts,  or  for  de- 
fraying a  part  of  the  expense  of  sending  far- 
riers to  Edinburgh,  to  attend  the  Lectures, 
given  by  Mr.  Dick,  under  the  Society's  pa- 
tronage. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Woodhill,  submitted  the 
report  of  the  Committee  for  conducting  the 
general  show  of  live  stock  at  Edinburgh,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Committee  were 
unanimous  in  recommending— 

1.  That  the  general  show  of  stock,  and 
exhibition  of  implements  of  ^husbandry,  roots 
and  seeds,  should  be  continued,  in  1825,  in 
Edinburgh: 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  general  ex- 
hibition of  stock  should  also  be  continued  in 
1826,  but  to  be  held  in  Glasgow,  and  the 
same  sum  applied  for  this  purpose  as  is  given 
in  Edinburgh,  and  that  this  should  be  imme- 
diately announced  for  the  information  of  com- 
petitors. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  said  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  occasional  transference  of  the 
general  show  of  stock  to  Glasgow  would  be 
a  judicious  measure,  as  likely  to  excite  a  lau- 
dable spirit  of  emulation  among  the  great 
Agriculturists  in  the  east  and  west,  and  con- 
cluded a  very  appropriate  address,  by  mov- 
ing that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  ap- 


proved, which  was  unanimously  agreed  to, 
and  i he  necessary  sums  accordingly  voted. 

Mr.  Robertson  Scott,  of  Benholme,  from 
the  Committee  for  deciding  the  premiums  for 
the  best  specimens  of  Dunlop  and  of  imita- 
tation  double  Gloucester  cheese,  made  in  Scot- 
land, reported  the  very  satisfactory  result  of 
this,  the  first  competition.  Fifty- two  cheeses 
had  been  sent  in,  and  from  the  affidavits  of 
competitors,  it  appeared  that  some  thousand 
stones  of  the  same  quality  must  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  year.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  several  practical  judges,  who  had  af- 
forded the  Committee  the  benefit  of  their  as- 
sistance, the  first  premium  for  Dunlop  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Sanderson,  tenant  in  Black- 
castle,  Carnwath,  Lanarkshire ;  and  that  for 
imitation  double  Gloucester,  to  Mr.  James 
Bell,  of  Woodhouselees,  Dumfries-shire  ;  the 
judges  being  farther  of  opinion,  that  many  of 
the  specimens  of  the  latter  description  of 
cheese  were  equal  in  quality  and  flavour  to 
real  Gloucester  cheese. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  of  Greenston,  observed,  that 
the  farm  upon  which  the  Dunlop  cheese,  which 
had  obtained  the  premium,  was  made,  was 
situated  in  a  high,  and  by  no  means  a  fertile 
arable  district,  a  circumstance  which  gave 
rise  to  a  well  founded  anticipation,  that,  by 
improved  mamgement,  much  might  be  made 
of  the  dairy  husbandry  in  many  of  our  graz- 
ing districts. 

A  most  favourable  and  interesting  report 
was  made  by  Mr.  Munro  Binning,  from  the 
Committee  appointed  to  decide  the  premiums 
offered  by  the  Society  for  promoting  the 
curing  of  provisions  in  Scotland,- after  the 
manner  practised  in  Ireland.  He  said,  that, 
in  a  branch  of  industry,  previously  almost  un- 
known in  Scotland,  a  rapid  advance  had  al- 
ready been  made  in  the  quarter  where  the 
premiums  were  offered.  These  were  limited, 
in  the  first  place,  to  beef  shipped  at  the  port 
of  Aberdeen,  from  cattle  fed  in  the  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine,  and  BamfF;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  first  year  Mr.  David  Milne, 
the  successful  competitor,  had  cured  and  ship- 
ped above  90,000lbs.  of  beef,  fit  to  keep  on 
any  foreign  voyage.  As  superior  pieces  only 
were  used,  it  was  estimated  that  he  must  have 
cleared  the  market  of  700  or  750  cattle,  fed 
in  the  3  counties.   Mr.  Binning  congratulated 
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the  Society  on  this  satisfactory  result,  and 
mentioned,  that  it  was  in  the  view  of  the  Di- 
rectors to  transfer  the  premiums  to  some 
others  of  the  principal  ports — Greenock  and 
Dundee  for  instance.  The  Meeting  express- 
ed their  acknowledgements  to  Mr.  Home 
Elphinstone,  Convener,  and  other  members  of 
the  local  Committee  at  Aberbeen,  also  to 
Captain  Brebner,  who  was  so  obliging  as  to 
afford  them  the  benefit  of  his  skilful  assistance, 
in  a  periodical  inspection  of  the  beef,  as  the 
process  of  curing  proceeded. 

Mr.  Graham  Dalyell,  Convener  of  the 
Committee  on  Machinery,  stated  the  proceed- 
ings since  last  General  Meeting,  and  upon 
their  report,  approved  by  the  Directors,  the 
following  sums  were  voted,  viz. — 1.  To  Mr. 
James  Scott,  superintendent  at  Queensferry, 
for  a  grate  on  a  new  construction,  by  the  use 
of  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  smoke 
is  consumed  during  the  combustion  of  the 
fuel,  a  premium  of  five  Sovereigns,  and  a  sum 
not  to  exceed  £\0  as  the  price  of  the  grate, 
which  had  been  placed,  for  experiment  in  a 
chimney  at  the  Society's  house. — 2.  To  Ja  mes 
And  and  James  Dunlop,  ingenious  operative 
mechanics  at  the  coal  works  of  Messrs.  Tay- 
lor, of  Ayr,  for  an  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  attaching  the  axles  and  wheels  to  carriages 
for  rail-roads,  a  model  of  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Society,  seven  Sovereigns. — 3.  To 
James  Sellar,  an  operative  blacksmith,  in  the 
parish  of  Botriphney,  Bamffshire,  for  a  cart 
wheel,  with  knave,  spokes  and  felloes,  entirely 
of  malleable  iron,  with  certain  improvements, 
six  pounds  ;  a  model  of  the  wheels  and  axle 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Society  in  place  of  the 
large  wheel  which  was  sent  for  inspection. 

Several  other  articles  and  their  purpose 
were  exhibited  to  the  members  ;  among 
which  were  the  model  of  a  machine  for  twist- 
ing straw  ropes  for  corn  stacks,  by  Mr.  Ain- 
slie,  farmer  at  Begbie,  Haddingtonshire  ;  and 
the  model  of  an  improved  gate,  by  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, of  Ttiurston. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  presented  to  the  meeting 
several  models  of  improved  corn  stacks,  aud 
also  a  specimen  of  hornbeam  hedges,  which 
his  Lordship  had  found  to  make  a  remarkably 
strong  and  durable  fence.  He  at  the  same 
time  laid  on  the  table  a  paper  of  directions 
for  preparing  the  soil  and  treating  the  hedge 


after  it  has  been  planted,  until  it  attains  ma- 
turity. The  meeting  expressed  their  acknow- 
ledgments to  his  Lordship  for  these  farther 
instances  of  his  continued  attention  to  agri- 
culture. 

A  very  great  number  of  requests  fbr  Pre- 
miums, from  various  districts  of  Scotland, 
were  referred  to  the  Directors,  with  in- 
structions to  attend  to  them  in  as  far  as  the 
state  of  the  Society's  funds  would  admit. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  Presidents,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Officers 
of  the  society,  and  to  supply  the  vacancies 
in  the  Direction. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  part}'  of  above  ninety 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the 
Society,  attended  the  anniversary  dinner  at 
the  Waterloo  Tavern,  when  Lord  Tweeddale 
did  the  duties  of  the  Chair,  in  a  way  which 
showed  how  perfectly  his  Lordship  possessed 
all  the  requisites  of  Chairman  of  such  a  meet- 
ing. An  eloquent  speech  also  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Grant,  in  returning  thanks  on 
the  health  of  the  '«  Extraordinary  Directors" 
being  drank,  delighted  all  present. 


Premiums  offered  by  the  Kenaught  Branch, 
for  1825, 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Kenaught 
Branch  of  the  N.  W.  of  Ireland  Society, 
on  Monday,  the  17th  January,  1825,  con- 
sisting of  94-  members. 

PLOUGHING. 
1st,  A  Winnowing  Machine,  value  £b  10 
2d,  A  Scarifier,  value        —  3  5 

3d,  A  Break  Harrow,  value  2  5 

BLACK  CATTLE— BULLS. 
For  the  best  Bull  of  any  breed,  the 
property  of,  and  in  the  possession  of 
a  farmer,  from  the  1st  August,  1825, 
Implements,  value  ...        j£2  0 

COWS. 

For  the  best  Dairy  Cow,  conditions  as 

aforesaid,  Implements,  value  1  10 

For  the  best  two-years  old  Heifer,  as 

aforesaid,  Implements,  value  1  0 

For  the  best  year-old  Heifer,  as  afore- 
said, Implements,  value       ...  0  10 
Inspection  of  Cattle  to  take  plate  on  Tues- 
day, the  4th  of  October. 


Kcnaught  Premiums. 
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HORSES. 
For  the  best  Stallion,  calculated  for 
husbandry  and  carriage  use,  which 
shall  attend  Newtown-Limavady 
market  every  second  Monday  from 
the  12th  May  till  the  12th  July,  in 
money  ...  ...  £5  0 

Inspection  12th  July.  All  Stallions  for- 
merly shewn,  are  disqualified  from  competing 
this  year. 

BROOD  MARES. 

For  the  beat  Brood  Mare  with  her 
foal,  in  the  possession  of  a  farmer, 
from  the  1st  of  August,  1825,  Im- 
plements, value  ...        £2  0 

For  the  second  best  do.  Implements, 

value  ...  ...  10 

YOUNG  HORSES. 

For  the  best  two-years  old  Colt  or 
Filly,  as  aforesaid,  Implements,  va- 
lue ...  ...        £{  0 

For  the  best  year-old  do.  do.  Imple- 
ments, value        ...  ...  10 

Inspection  same  day  as  for  Cattle. 

SHEEP. 

For  thel)est  farmer's  Ram  in  this  Ba- 
rony, Implements,  value  £i  10 

For  the  second  best  do.  Implements, 

value  ...  ...  1  0 

EWES. 

For  the  best  farmer's  Ewe  in  this  Ba- 
rony, Implements,  value  ^1  10 

For  the  second  best  do.  Implements, 

value  ...  ...  10 

Inspection  same  day  as  for  Cattle. 

SWINE. 

For  the  best  Boar  in  the  possession  of 

a  farmer,  Implements,  value  £l  0 

For  the  best  Breeding  Sow  in  posses- 
sion of  a  farmer,  Implements,  value    1  0 
Inspection  Tuesday,  4th  October. 

TURNIPS. 

1st,  For  the  best  crop,  not  less  than  an 
an  acre  and  a  half,  grown  by  a  far- 
mer iii  this  Barony,  Implements, 
value     —  —  — .        £2  10 

tti,  For  the  best  crop,  not  less  than  5 
roods,  do.  do.  value  —  2  0 


3d,  For  the  best  crop,  not  less  than 

an  acre,  do.  do.  value         —  1  10 

4th,  For  the  best  crop,  not  less  than 

3  roods,  do.  do.  value  —  15 
5th,  For  the  best  crop,  not  less  than 

1  rood,  do.  do.  value         —  0  15 

Inspection  Saturday,  1st  of  October. 
RED  CLOVER. 

For  the  best  crop,  not  less  than  one 
acre,   mixed  or  unmixed,  Imple- 
ments, value        —  —        £2  0 
For  the  best  crop,  not  less  than  half 
an  acre,  do.         —  —  10 
Inspection  4th  of  June. 

VETCHES. 
For  the  best  cop,  not  less  than  an 

acre,  Implements,  value  —  £l  S 
For  the  best  crop,  not  less  than  half 

an  acre,  do.  do.  —  0  15 

Inspection  Saturday,  23d  July. 
HELIGOLAND  BEANS. 
For  the  best  crop,  not  less  than  three 

roods,  Implements,  value  Si  5 

For  the  best  crop,  not  less  than  two 

do.  do.  — »  —  0  15 

Inspection  Saturday  23d  July. 
COTTAGES. 

For  neat,  clean,  white-washed  Cottages,  with 
well  enclosed  and  well  stocked  gardens, 


1st,  —  —  £10  0 

2d,  —  —  0  17  6 

3d,  —  —  0  12  6 

4th,  —  —  0  10  0 


Inspection  Saturday,  23d  July. 

N.  B.  None  but  farmers  entered  for  three 
months,  as  members  of  this  Branch,  can  com- 
pete lor  any  of  the  above  Premiums,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  Stallion  and  Cottages. 

03"  All  claimants  for  Premiums,  shall  give 
notice  of  their  various  claims,  in  writing,  ten 
days,  at  least,  previous  to  the  days  of  inspec- 
tion. 

%#  All  members  of  the  Branch,  and  sub- 
scribers for  the  Magazine,  are  requested  to 
pay  their  subscriptions  and  arrears. 

HENRY  H.  TYLER,  : 
Secretary. 


95  Muir-Ill — Horticultural  Society  in  Belfast,  8>c 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  North  West  Magazine. 


Mr.  Editor — In  the  last  number  of  the 
Magazine,  I  observe  a  letter  on  the  disease 
in  Cattle,  called  the  Muir-Ill.  A  fact  came 
before  me  some  years  ago,  which  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  subject.  When  residing 
in  the  county  of  Kerry,  it  happened,  during  a 
convivial  meeting  of  the  Innisf alien  Club, 
that  a  gentleman  introduced  the  subject  — 
His  herdsman,  he  said,  conceived  he  had  as- 
certained the  cause  of  the  disorder,  which 
was  a  large  worm,  of  a  beautiful  green  colour. 
He  showed  such  a  worm  in  a  bottle  to  the 
company,  it  was  6  or  7  inches  long,  and  about 
1  J  inches  round ;  it  was  furnished  with  a 
hard  spike  at  the  lower  extremity — and  it 
such  a  creature  could  exist  within  the  en- 
trails of  an  ox,  there  is  no  question  that  he 
was  capable  of  working  his  destruction. — 
How  far  the  herdsman's  idea  was  correct,  I 
no  not  pretend  to  say.  Perhaps  some  of 
your  readers  may  be  able  to  give  farther  in- 
formation. D.  T. 

HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  IN  BELFAST. 

We  have  heard  that  it  is  in  contemplation 
to  form  a  Horticultural  Society  in  Belfast,  to 
include  several  of  the  northern  counties. — 
Such  Societies,  wherever  formed,  have  re- 
ceived the  countenance  of  the  principal  nobi- 
lity and  gentry,  and  we  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt,  that  a  northern  one  would  experience 
similar  patronage.  A  taste  for  gardening 
deserves  encouragement  ;  and  the  rewards 
given  by  such  a  society,  whilst  they  require 
no  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  subscrib- 
ers, serve  to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the 
v  orking  gardener.  Another  object  has  been 
also  mentioned,  that  of  establishing  a  library 
for  working  gardeners,  which  they  may  have 
the  privilege  of  consulting.  There  is  no  art, 
the  works  illustrative  of  which  are  more  ex- 
pensive, than  those  on  gardening;  so  much 
so  that  no  person  in  a  middle  station  of 
life,  can  afford  to  purchase  them.  It  is  fa- 
vourable to  exertion,  that  near  Belfast  there 
sides  a  gentleman  who  has  tried  many  ex- 
periments in  the  naturalization  of  foreign 
piants,  and  who  is  of  so  high  a  character  as 
<i  botanist,  (should  he  engage  in  this  mea- 


sure, 


as  would  contribute  much  to  an  inter- 
course with  other  societies,  having  the  same 
object. — Belfast  Magazine. 


A  friend  informs  us  that  by  sowing  peas  on  «ome  worn 
out  land  polluted  with  weeds,  particuarly-with  couch-gr^s, 
he  had  not  only  an  excellent  crop,  but  cleaned  his  ground 
effectually.  The  ground  was  in  such  condition  that  the 
succeeding  crop  of  grain  was  much  beyond  his  expectation. 
Should  the  gentleman  alluded  to  find  it  convenient,  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  on  any  topic  connected 
with  agriculture. — Ed. 
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A  communication  on  Flax  and  Flaxseed  in  our  next. 

%*  The  Corresponding  Committee  having  inspected  the 
Accounts  relating  to  the  Magazine,  according  to  a  resolu- 
tion entered  into  at  the  last  General  Meeting,  find  that  se- 
veral subscriptions  remain  still  unpaid. — The  Committee 
request  that  all  such  outstanding  debts  may  Ik?  discharged, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  out  their 
Report. 

r§5?"  Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gazine, and  all  the  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  will 
shortly  be  published.  Gentlemen  who  wish  for  copies  will 
have  the  goodness  to  leave  their  names  with  the  Secretary, 
or  at  the  Printer's,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it  is  desirable 
o  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  disposed  of. 

f.'^  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
|reland  Society  Magazine,  to  he  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bart,  in  the 
following  manner  :  — 

North  West  Society. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 

Londonderry. 


Viuted  for  the  N.W.of  Ireland  Society  by  Moss.  Hempton, 
by  whom  Letter-press  ar.d  Copperplate  .Printing  and 
Bindjing  are  neatly  and  expedi  tiously  executed,  on 
ieasonable  tsrhft 
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Vol.  ||I._No.  13.    Wednesday,  !  6th  February,  1825.       Price  2d. 


ON  HORSES. 

fF»r  the  Xurth  West  Society  $  Magazine.  J 

Mr.  Editor — There  is  nothing  I  conceive 
more  interesting  to  the  generality  of  our  far- 
mers, nor  more  likely  to  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  this  district,  than  the  introduction  of 
an  improved  breed  of  horses,  yet,  strange  to 
tell,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  encourage- 
ment held  out  by  the  N.  W.  Society  for  three 
years  past,  we  have  as  yet  had  no  specimen  of 
a  real  compact,  active,  strong,  well  built,  mid- 
dle sized  stallion,  fit  for  agriculture  and  car- 
riage use.  The  celebrated  surgeon,*  Cline, 
of  London,  says,  that  the  external  form  of  an 
animal  is  an  indication  of  the  internal  struc- 
ture, therefore,  a  broad  deep  chest  indicates 
good  lungs,  on  the  size  and  soundness  of 
which,  the  health  and  strength  chiefly  de- 
pend. A  small  head  indicates  a  good  breed, 
and  greatly  facilitates  the  birth  of  the  foal, 
consequently  is  less  injurious  to  the  mother  ; 
the  length  of  the  neck  should  he  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  animal,  that  it  may  col- 
lect its  food  with  ease.  Our  Irish  horses  are 
generally  too  short  necked  in  proportion  to 
their  height.  The  Hufsties  and  tendons  should 
be  large,  which  enables  the  animal  to  travel 
with  eave,  and  speed.  Strength  does  not  de- 
pend so  much  on  large  bones  as  on  large  mus- 
cles ;  the  bones  of  a  blood  horse  are  small, 
hard,  compact,  and  heavy — those  of  the  cart 
or  dray  horse,  are  large,  spongy,  porous  and 
light.  Mr.  Cline  insists  much  on  the  necessi- 
ty of  selecting  well  formed  mares— (these  we 
certainly  require  in  Ulster)*— they  should  be 
larger  in  size  than  the  male ;  the  foal  will  thus 
be  better  nourished,  a  matter  of  prime  impor- 
tance to  obtain  a  perfect  formed  animal. — 
Abundant  nourishment  during  every  stage 
f  ii3  growth,  bejrig  absolutely  necessary. — 
It  was  thus  the  breed  of  English  horses  was 
)rought  to  such  perfection  by  erosiainn;  large 
nares  with  small  jtrabiah  stallions.  The  ce- 
ebrated  Clydesdale  horses  of  Scotland  were 
he  produce  of  la'f^e  Flanders  mares  and 
jjglish  blood  horses,  thus  combining  agility 
ni  spirit  with  grelit  strength. 

r  colonus. 

•  Communications  to the  Board  of*  Agriculture, _to1. 4. 


CHALLENGE. 

Mr.  Macartney,  proposes  to  shew  at  thenext 
October  Meeting  of  the  N.  W.  Society,  a 
lot  of  six  long  horned  Leicester  Cattle  against 
a  like  number  of  any  other  description  for  five 
Guineas. 

GEO.  MACARTNEY. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  North  West  Magazine. 

Sir — Men  who  Have  been  much  employed 
in  draining  bogs  and  soft  moors  must  have  re- 
marked,  that  the  common  shovel  removes,  in 
a  very  tedious  and  imperfect  manner,  loose 
bog-mould  when  it  is  covered  with  water,  or 
is  nearly  in  a  fluid  state.  More  water  is  then 
thro  m  up  by  the  shovel  than  mould.  To  re- 
medy this  delect,  1  recommend  to  your 
readers  who  are  engaged  in  the  improvement 
of  bogs,  ^  riddle  or  net  shovel,  which  I  have 
used  for  many  years  wfth  much  success. — 
With  this  shovel  one  man  will  do  the  V'ork  of 
four  i:i  cleariog  out  bog-drains  Tfie  very 
mentimj  of  a  riddta  or  net  shovel  *ilj  *  igg  •  t 
to  any'ingenious  man  th\e  manner  in  wnioi  »t 
may  be  made;  but  I  shall  g"ive  the  description 
of  that  which  I  have  used.  It  appears  fust 
as  the  skeleton  of  a  shovel.  At  the  socket 
for  the  handle  and  all  round  at  the  outside  it 
has  the  form  of  a  large  Irish  shovel,  hut  it  is 
not  so  much  bent.  The  skeleton  all  round  is 
an  inch  wide  ;  the  outside  part  of  it,  except 
at  the  face,  is  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, and  is  reduced  to  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness  at  the  inside.  A'f  the  sides,  and 
toward  the  handle  the  rim  rises  at  the  outside 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  or  half  a  right 
angle,  which  renders  the  shovel  more  capaci- 
ous, and  stronger.  The  cutting  edge  is  all 
flat  and  well  steeled.  The  dimensiops  are  14 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the 
edge,  8  inches  wide  near  the  edge  and  11 
inches  wide  at  the  broadest  part — when  the 
skeleton  is  thus  formed,  a  strait  edge  may  be 
affixed  along  the  centre,  and  with  a  square, 
applied  to  this  line,  marks  may  be  pencilled 
on  each  side  of  the  shovel  at  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  distance  from  each  other.  These 
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lines  are  then  crossed  at  right  angles,  and  the 
rim  marked  so  that  every  square  of  the  net 
shall  be  three  quarters  of  an  inch  except  at 
the  sides,  where  there  will  be  parts  of  squares 
— Copper-wire  should  be  used  for  the  net,  as 
hemp  would  soon  rot,  and  iron  would  rust, 
and  the  rim  should  be  made  of  the  best  Swe- 
dish Iron.  This  implement  greatly  encou- 
rages the  workmen,  for  the  soft  diluted  mould 
flies  off  from  it,  as  if  it  were  a  sod  of  turf. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  constant  reader, 
February  5,  1825.  S. 


Extract from  the  Premium- Sheet  of  the  Linen 
Board Jor  the  Year  1825. 

Cultivation  of  Flax  in  Leinster,  Munster 
and  Connaught. — The  Trustees,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  Cultivation  of  Flax  in  the 
Provinces  of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Con- 
naught,  allot  .£1000  to  be  distributed  in  pre- 
miums of  £5  each  ;  and  £550  for  sieves  to 
clean  Flaxseed  and  for  Hackles. 

Establishment  of  Yarn-Greens  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ulster.— Four  Sums,  of  ^100  each, 
will  be  granted  towards  establishing  four 
Yarn-Greens,  in  such  places  in  the  Province 
of  Ulster,  conformable  to  such  plans!  and 
upon  such  conditions,  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Inspeetor-Gcneral  of  this  Province, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Board. 

New  Flax-Mills. — The  Trustees,  being  de- 
sirous of  increasing  the  number  of  Scutch 
Mills  in  Ireland,  have  agreed  to  grant  the 
sum  of  £2,590  towards  procuring  Machine- 
ry for  Breaking,  Beetling,  and  Scutching 
Flax,  to  be  affixed  to  Mills  worked  by  water, 
wind,  or  steam,  to  be  erected  within  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  Grant;,  said 
Sum  to  be  applied  in  Bounties  of  £10  for 
each  New  Mill,  subject  to  the  Conditions 
and  Limitations  of  Number  hereinafter  ex- 
pressed— each  Mill  to  which  any  of  these 
Bounties  shall  be  granted,  must  contain  a 
complete  set  of  Machinery  for  the  above  pur- 
poses, and  must  be  in  complete  working  order 
before  the  Bounty  will  be  paid.    If  the  Ma- 
chinery of  such  Mill  be  on  the  Horizontal 
Plan,  it  must  contain  a  Scutching  Box  with 
not  less  than  five  Ports  in  it  ;  and  if  on  the 
Vertical  Plan,  not  lcs«  than  six  Sets  of  Scutch- 
ing Handles  and  Stocks. 


Each  Person  who  may  be  desirous  of  get- 
ting one  of  these  Grants,  must  propose  to 
erect  the  Machinery  of  his  Mill,  according  to 
one  or  other  of  the  Plans  which  have  been 
approved  of  by  the  Trustees.  Drawings  of 
these  Plans  will  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
County  Inspectors,  or  any  of  the  principal 
Sealmasters  of  Brown  Linen,  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Person  intending  to  claim,  and 
such  Person  must  specify  in  a  Printed  Form, 
that  shall  be  furnished  to  him,  which  of  the 
said  Plans  he  intends  to  adopt,  and  he  must 
also  undertake,  in  that  Form,  that  he  will 
complete  the  said  Mill  within  twelve  months 
from  the  date  of  the  Grant,  or,  in  failure 
thereof,  that  he  agrees  to  forfeit  all  claim 
upon  the  Board. 

No  Notice  will  be  received  from  any  Per* 
son  intending  to  claim  any  one  of  these 
Bounties  after  the  first  of  May,  1825  ;  and 
it  is  expected  that  no  Application  will  be  for- 
warded from  any  Person  whose  Mill  is  not 
intended  to  be  slated. 

Each  Grantee,  before  he  can  receive  the 
Sum  granted  to  him,  must  furnish  to  the  In- 
spector-General an  account  of  the  Sum  he 
has  actually  expended  on  the  Mill,  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  much  his  expenditure  may 
have  exceeded  the  Sum  to  be  paid  by  the 
Board  ;  and  he  must  also  enter  into  security, 
in  the  Sum  of  .£100,  together  with  two 
Sureties,  that  the  Machinery  shall  be  kept  in 
complete  order  for  work  during  the  seven 
succeeding  Flax  Seasons. 

The  sum  allotted  to  Ulster,  for  15  Mills, 
at  £10  per,  is  .£1,050. 

The  Trustees,  being  desirous  that  the  Per- 
sons intending  to  erect  any  of  those  Mills 
should  complete  the  same  upon  an  extended 
scale,  have  agreed,  in  addition  to  the  above 
sum  of  £2,590,  to  grant  the  further  sum  of 
j£400,  to  be  applied  as  follows :  that  is  to  say, 
a  sumof.s£8  for  each  Port  to  be  erected  above 
five  in  a  Horizontal  Mill,  and  a  sum  of  £6 
for  each  set  of  Scutchers  above  six,  in  a  Ver- 
tical Mill. 

The  sum  for  Ulster  is  £150. 

The  Notice  required  to  be  given  by  the  ap- 
plicant in  the  Printed  Form  above  described, 
must  specify,  whether  he  intends  to  erect  any,  I 
and  what  number  of  additional  Forts  or 
Scutchers. 
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Extending  the  work*  of  Flax-Mills  already 
erected. — The  Trustees  have  granted  the  sum 
of  ^£400  towards  encouraging  the  erection  of 
additional  Scutching  Boxes,  on  the  Horizon- 
tal Plan,  and  additional  sets  of  Scutching 
Handles,  on  the  Vertical  Plan,  to  be  applied 
in  sums  of  s88  for  each  Port,  and  for  every 
set  oi  Scutching  Handles,  exceeding  the  num- 
ber already  erected  by  the  parties. 

Cleaning  and  proper  making  up  Flax  for 
sale. — The  Trustees  having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  large  Importation  of  Foreign 
Flax  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  numerous 
Complaints  which  have  been  made  to  them  of 
the  manner  in  which  Flax  is  cleaned  and  made 
up  for  sale  in  the  different  Export  Markets 
in  Ireland  ;  with  a  view  of  remedying  this 
evil,  and  for  the  better  encouraging  the  clean- 
ing and  making  up  of  Flax  for  Sale,  have 
agreed  to  grant  the  Sum  of  ^£400,  to  be  ap-- 
plied  in  Premiums  in  the  following  propor- 
tions : 

Ulster,  j£*00. — Leinster,   Munster  and 
Connaught,  j£200. 

This  Sum  of  d£400  to  be  given  in  pre- 
miums in  the  principal  export  markets,  in  the 
months  of  October,  November  and  December, 
1825,  and  January,  1826,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Inspectors-General,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  Trustees,  and  assisted  by  such  persons  / 
in  the  Trade  as  they  may  think  proper  to 
call  to  their  aid,  shall  direct  ;  such  premiums 
to  be  published  in  the  respective  markets  where 
they  are  proposed  to  be  given,  on  or  before 
the' 1st  of  August,  1825. 

The  growth  of  Hemp. — The  sum  of  -s£200 
will  be  applied  in  premiums,  to  be  given  after 
the  rate  of  50s*  an  Acre,  for  80  Acres,  to  be 
sown  (between  the  1st  February  and  1st 
June,  1825,)  with  good,  sound  Hempseed, 
ou  Land  in  a  proper  state  to  produce  a  fair 
Crop.  The  persons  intending  to  claim  the 
said  premiums  must  give  notice  to  the  County 
Inspector  of  such  intention,  before  the  Seed 
is  sown  ;  stating  the  Townland,  Parish,  and 
Barony,  in  which  he  means  to  grow  Hemp, 
in  order  that  he  may  inspect  the  Land,  re- 
port its  state,  and  be  enabled  to  visit  it  during 
the  growth  of  the  Crop,  and  to  examine  its 
subsequent  management.  Whatever  portion 
of  this  sum  of  *200  shall  remain  unclaimed 


on  the  1st  of  August,  1825,  will  go  in  aid  of 
the  sum  of  200/.  appropriated  to  en- 
courage the  cleaning  and  proper  making  up 
of  flax  for  sale  in  the  Province  of  Ulster. 

Manufacture  of  Candlewick. — A  sum  not 
exceeding  ^100  will  be  allowed  in  paying 
bounties,  after  the  rate  of  one  penny  per 
Pound,  for  every  Pound  of  Candlewick  made 
of  the  backings  of  Flax,  in  imitation  of  Bris- 
tol Wick,  which  shall  be  manufactured  be- 
tween the  5th  of  January,  1825,  and  the  5th 
of  January,  1826,  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  and 
which  shall  be  actually  and  bona  fide  sold  by 
the  Manufacturer  thereof,  at  a  price  not  less 
than  6d.  per  pound.  If  claims  shall  be  made 
for  more  than  <€i00f  a  preference  shall  be 
given  to  those  who  show  the  Candlewick  to 
have  been  made  from  the  backings  produced 
from  Flax  prepared  for  Mill-spinning,  and 
which  Flax  shall  have  actually  been  Mill- 
spun. 

Manufacture  of  Thread  Lace.—  A  sum  not 
exceeding  100/.  will  be  applied  in  paying 
bounties  after  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  all  Thread  Lace  made  by  bobbins, 
from  yarn  spun  and  bleached  from  Flax  grown 
in  Ireland,  and  sold  by  the  original  Manufac- 
turer thereof,  between  the  5th  of  January, 
1825,  and  5th  of  January,  1826. 

Wheels,  Reels,  Looms,  Sfc.for  general  dis- 
tribution.— T  he  Trustees  lay  down  the  follow- 
ing rules  in  respect  to  all  their  future  grants 
of  those  utensils  : — 

1.  The  parties  applying  must  state  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  efforts,  if  any,  which 
they  themselves  have  made  towards  encourag- 
ing any  branch  of  industry  connected  with  the 
Linen  manufacture,  setting  forth  the  time  at 
which  sueh  efforts  were  made,  the  sum  ex- 
pended therein,  and  whether  such  sum  was 
received  from  any  public  fund,  or  raised  by 
private  subscription,  among  themselves. 

2.  The  applications  framed,  must  be  sent 
to  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Province, 
who  will  inform  himself  of  the  facts  therein 
stated,  and  attest  the  same  by  his  signature, 
adding  thereto  such  observations  as  may  ap- 
pear to  him  to  be  necessary  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  trustees,  at  whatever  period  in 
the  year  they  may  appoint  for  making  a  ge- 
neral distribution  of  utensils. 
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3.  The  Inspectors-General  .are--  William 
Marshall,  E^q.  Londonderry,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster— -James  Greer,  Esq.  Linen  Of- 
fice Dublin,  for  the  province  of  Leinster — and 
Peter  Besnard,  Esq.  Cork,  for  the  provinces 
of  Munster  and  Connaught — and  as  it  is  only 
through  these  officers  that  any  application 
can  properly  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  trustees,  none  are  to  be  addressed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  trustees  or  their  Secre- 
cretary. 

4.  All  applications  sent  by  post  to  the  In- 
spectors-General are  to  be  post-paid,  and  en- 
dorsed "  applications  for  utensils,"  and  none 
other  will  be  attended  to. 

5.  The  trustees  being  anxious  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  individual  exertion,  in  aid  of  their 
own  efforts,  and  to  extend  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  their  grants  as  widely  as  possible, 
have  determined  {hat  they  will  not- pay  more 
than  one-half  of  the  value  of  any  -Wheel,  reel, 
loom,  or  hackle,  to  be  granted  by  them  for 
the  future ;  nor  will  they  pay  that  half,  un- 
less, previous  to  the  time  of  its  being  demand- 
ed, it  shall  be  proved  to  them,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  those  documents  duly  per- 
fected, which  is  called  an  utensil-paper,  that 
the  wheel,  reel,  loom,  or  hackle,  so  granted, 
has  been  well  and  truly  made,  of  good,  sound 
materials,  and  is  well  worth  the  sum  described 
in  such  paper,  and  that  the  Inspector  of  the 
county  had  viewed,  examined,  and  branded 
such  utensil,  and  that  one-half  of  the  value 
of  such  utensil  had  been  actually  paid  to  the 
artificer,  and  that  such  utensil  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  grantee.    All  these  things 
must  appear  to  have  been  done  before  the 
remaining  half  of  the  value  will  be  paid  by 
the  trustees.    Utensil-papers  can  always  be 
had,  gratis,  by  application  to  any  of  the  In- 
spectors-General, or  any  of  the  county  In- 
spectors, or  at  the  Linen  Office,  Dublin. 

6.  Local  Committees  and  Associations 
have  been  formed  in  several  parts  of  Ireland, 
particularly  in  the  South  and  West  of  the 
country,  for  promoting  different  branches  of 
industry  connected  with  the  Linen  Manufac- 
ture; arid  it  is  through  these  associations  the 
trustees  wish  to  distribute  utensils,  rather 
than  by  granting  them  to  individuals ;  because 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  such  commit- 
tees and  aF«of'-Won8  will  not,  in  the  first 


place,  apply  to  them  for  aid,  unless  it  be  ac- 
tually wanted  ;, and  in  the  next  place*  that 
whatever  utensils  may  be  granted  by  the 
trustees,  shall  be  well  and  usefully  employed 
for  the  promotion  of  the  manufacture  over 
which  they  preside.  Where  such  associa- 
tions exist,  any  individual  who  may  think 
himself,  or  herself,  a  fit  object  of  vbeuntv, 
should  apply,  in  the  first  instance,  to  that 
body,  whose  business  it  will  be  to  forward 
such  application,  if  approved  of  by  them,  to 
the  Inspector-General ;  and  where  no.  such 
body  has  yet  been  formed,  the.  trustees,  wii I 
the  more  approve  of  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing, if  in  any  such  ease  it  shall  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  such  committees  and  asso- 
ciations. 

7.  Associations  and  individuals  who  apply 
to  the  Linen  Board,  for  utensils,  either  di- 
rectly* or  through  any  of  its  officers,  are  in 
the  habit  of  repeatedly  writing  afterwards  to 
know  the  time  when  their  applications  are 
likely  to  come  under  consideration,  and  the 
probajle  result,  which  i*  quite  unnecessary,  be- 
cause the  time  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board  for 
a  general  distribution  of  utensils^  must  de- 
pend upon  circumstances  winch  cannot  be 
foreseen  ;  and  after  a  general  distribution  has 
been  made,  no  time  is  ever  lost  in  communi- 
cating the  result  to  any  association  or  indivi- 
dual to  whom  a  grant  has  been  made.  No 
communications  are  made,  where  an  applica- 
tion is  refused. 

Subject  to  the  foregoing  conditions,  the 
trustees  have  appropriated  the  sum  of  £&9ooo 
to  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  wheels,  reels, 
looms,  hackles,  &c.  for  general  distribution ; 
said  sum  to  be  divided  among  the  four  pro- 
vinces, of  which  there  is  allotted  to  Ulster, 
£  1,0.00. 

Utensils  to  be  distributed  by  the  Trustees 
individually, — The  Trustees  have-  granted  the 
sum  of  j£3,000  for  the  purchase  of  wheels, 
reels,  looms,  hackles,  or  other  utensils,  to  be 
distributed  equally  by  themselves,  individually 
to  such  persons  as  may  be  most  Ukely  to  use 
them  beneficially  for  the  trade..,  The  said 
grant  to  take  place,  and  have  effect,  as  soon  as 
the  parliamentary  grant  for  the  seivice  of  the 
present  year,  or  a  competent  portion  of  it, 
shall  have  been  received,  from, which  time  the 
twelve  months  allowed  by  law  For  claiming  the 
same  are  to  be  computed. 
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•  Associations  or  individuals,  to  which,  or  to 
whom,  any  utensils  shall  be  granted  by  any 
Trustee,  individually  out  of  his  own  portion  of 
the  above  grant,  can  only  receive  from  the 
Linen  Board  'one  half  of the  valueof  such  uten- 
sils, and  "that  half  will,  not  be  paid  unless  upon 
the  conditions  and  formalities  required  by 
paragraph  No.  5,  under  the  head  (No.  11.) 
entitled  "wheels,  reek,  looms,  &c.  for  general 
distribution." 

Trustees,  and  other  persons,  to  whom 
utensils,  have  been,  or  shall  be,  granted,  are 
atliberty  to  employ  such  artificer,  or  artificers 
as  they  choose ;  and  i  t  cannot  be  too  generally 
known,  that  under  the  21,  22  Gep.  III.  Cap. 
S5,  Sec.  38,  no  money  will  be  paid  on  account 
of  any  such  utensils,  "unless  demanded  with- 
in twelve  months  after  the  grant  shall  have 
been  made. 

.  Against  the  Hot  or  any  infectious  distemper, 
and  to  preserve  Sheep  in  health. 
Take  the  berries  of  the  juniper  well  dried, 
and  beat  them  small,  or  for  want  of  them 
young  tops  of  juniper  dried  gently  in  an  oven, 
beat  hue,  and  passed  through  a  sieve ;  put  two 
drachms  of  this  powder  to  half  a  bushel  of 
oats,  and  to  that  add  about  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  common  salt  ;  mix  it  well  together,  and 
give  it  your  sheep  in  wet  weather,  or  in  any 
contagious  time,  to  keep  them  in  health.  You 
may  give  this  medicine  three  or  four  times  a 
year ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  when  sheep  are 
jri  health  they  will  hardly  taste  it  unless  they 

"are  shut  up  in  a  pen,  and  kept  from  other 
meat ;  but  if  they  are  inclining  to  the  rot,  or 
any  inward  distemper,  they  will  readily  eat  it. 
This  remedy  may  be  given  for  a  day  or  two  at 
most,  giving  dry  hay  besides.  It  is  observed 
in  favour  of  true  above  medicine,  that  where 
the  juniper  grows  frequently,  sheep  are  never 
subject  to  the  rot. 

Modern  plan  of  Cultivating  Hog  Peas. 

(From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir — As  no  ni«dium  is  more  adapted  to 
give  publicity  t» Improvements  in  tillage  than 
The  Farmers1  Journal,  I  have  presumed  to 
obtrude  on  your  notice  a  few  remarks  on  the 
cultivation  of  Peas ;  and  1  am  more  induced 
to  trspass  on  your  favour,  because  I  have 
not  any  where  remarked  that  to  be  a  preva- 


lent system  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
except  in  the  Eastern  part  of  our  county. — 
With  us  (and  it  may  have  been  adopted  else- 
where) it  is  now  common  husbandry  to  sow 
or  drill  Hog  Pea*;  in  November,  immediately 
after  Wheat  sowing  :  this  will  probably  ap- 
pear a  dangerons  scheme  with,  some  of  your 
remote  readers,  and  I  must  own  were  I  re- 
cently returned  from  a  septennial  transporta- 
tion I  should  suspect  the  soundness  of  my 
vision,  or  strongly  doubt  whether  I  was  in  my 
native  climate  or  not.  The  crops.  %of  this 
pulse  are  at  this  moment  to  be  seen  in  every 
parish  near  my  abode,  in  a  flourishing  con- 
ditiony  and  generally  one  inch  and  a  half 
high*  being  quite  ready  for  the  hoe;  This  sin- 
gular transition  from  spring  to  autumnal  sow- 
ing was  introduced  among,  us  (by  whom  I 
know  not)  about  six  years  ago*,  and  although 
our  veterans  expressed  significant  shrugs  at 
the  attempt,  the  result  has  so  satisfied  its  fol- 
lowers as  to  make  it  become  general :  I  have 
not  met  with  a  person  sufficiently  wedded  to 
antient  usage*  who  has  not  candidly  laid  aside 
his  prejudice,  and  assented  to  the  excellency 
of  the  modern  improvement,  having  from 
cautious  beginnings  adopted  it  upon  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  extent  of  his  occupa- 
tion- This  you  will  admit,  Sir,  is  adducing 
much  in  favour  of  it— you  who  can  well  con- 
ceive that  it  is  no  easy  task  to  harmonize  the 
opinions,  ©f  us  farmers  in  new  fangled 
schemes,  as  may  distinctly  be  traced  from 
your  Mangel  Wurzel,  your  Ruta  Baga,  and 
your  non-fallowing  friends— but  in  the  mat- 
ter before  us  tmaramous  approbation  has 
hitherto  appeared. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  new 
method  well  deserves  to  be  stated.  They 
are  fourfold  r  each  of  which  is  most  important. 
First,  spring  tillage  (which  is  always  uncer- 
tain in  operation,  and  frequently  is  hurried 
over  on  account  of  the  profusion  of  work 
in  hand  at  that  busy  season  of  the  year)  is 
entirely  superseded.  Secondly,  the  crop  is 
harvested  a  fortnight  earlier,  by  which  the 
sample  is  improved,  and  the  straw  likely  to 
be  more  fit  for  the  the  racks  of  cattle  yard. 
Thirdly,  the  produce  is  larger  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  four  :  and  in  many  cases  of  one 
to  three,  even  in  the  same  field,  where  one 
moiety  has  been  under  autumnal — the  other 
under  spring  culture.    Fourthly,  it  is  an  un- 
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questionable  truth  that  early  sowing  Peas  fre- 
quently escape  the  lice,  when  the  late  sown 
crops  are  irretrievably  ruined.  No  greater 
inducement  nerd  be  held  forth  to  render 
the  change  sufficiently  attractive  to  the  in- 
telligent farmer.  Let  the  sceptical  one  argue 
if  he  pleases,  that  a  winter  may  arrive  which 
would  bring  with  it  a  total  discomfiture :  to 
this  I  would  suggest  that  five  Or  six  seasons 
have  transpired  since  the  trial  has  been  made, 
and  which  has  turned  out  propitious;  and 
even  should  it  so  happen  once  in  a  tenant's 
lease,  the  seed  would  oe  the  only  loss ;  the  ad- 
venturer would  have  leisure  to  reflect  on 
his  pillow  during  many  a  stormy  night,  whe- 
ther he  would  drill  again  with  the  same  or 
with  any  other  grain. 

The  difficulty  of  management  seems  to 
consist  in  depositing  the  seed  at  such  a  period 
of  uhe  autumn,  as  would  allow  the  pea  to  put 
out  of  the  ground  just  before  vegetation  is  en- 
tirely suspended  ;  all  then  is  considered  to  be 
safe ;  the  plant  is  then  believed  to  be  hardy 
enough  to  resist  very  severe  weather:  where- 
as, if  sown  before  that  critical  period,  or 
should  a  very  open  quarter  (as  in  the  present 
year,)  make  the  plant  run  up  to  the  height  of 
an  inch  or  two,  there  is  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  snow  breaking  down  the  stems, 
or  from  frost  cutting  them  off.    But  after  all 
a  greater  risk  is  incurred  from  sowing  in  Ja- 
nuary than  in  November:  no  experienced 
farmer  would  be  sanguine  enough  to  feel  con- 
fident of  a  good  crop  from  planting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  for  when  the  seed  begins 
to  swell,  and  the  germ  is  protruding,  such 
severe  weather  might  and  usually  does  set  in, 
as  would  retard  the  act  of  germination, 
which  if  long  suspended,  decay  ensues;  as  if 
nature  were  peculiarly  jealous  of  interruption 
in  this  most  curious  and  wonderful  part  of 
her  operations.    But,  here  let  me  pause,  for 
being  not  a  philosopher  but  a  tiller  of  the 
ground,  the  less  I  launch  into  such  specula- 
tions the  more  at  home  shall  I  appear.  I 
hope  that  some  of  your  correspondent*  will 
be  able  to  communicate  from  whence  and  by 
whom  this  mode  of  culture  (apparently  new 
to  us)  has  been  discovered,  and  how  it  ha* 
happened  that  a  secret  worth  knowing  should 
so  long  have  slumbered  in  the  regions  of  ob- 
scurity.        Your's,  &c.  W.  B. 


Observations  011  the  advantages  of  Cheese' 
making  in  Ireland, 

(From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.) 

■  Sir — As  Ireland  is  a  field  so  extensive,  and 
holds  out  so  many  inviting  speculations  for 
the  expenditure  of  capital,  it  may  not  be  ami»s 
to  mention  the  advantages  of  a  cheese  manu- 
facture, which  if  duly  encouraged,  might  be 
hereafter  classed  along  with  the  provision  ex- 
port articles,  and  would  not  only  afford  the 
most  ample  return  to  individuals  who  would 
engage  therein,  but  be  also  of  singular  ad- 
vantage to  the  landed  interest.  It  is  clear, 
beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction,  that  any 
country  favorable  for  dairies  and  butter  mak- 
ing, must  be  also  favorable  for  manufacturing 
cheese,  and  as  Ireland  has  acquired  a  charac- 
ter for  butter,  and  seems  likely  to  improve 
that  article,  there  can  be  no  argument  raised 
against  the  perfection  to  which  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  may  be  brought  in  a  country 
so  circumstanced. 

If  reasons  were  wanting  in  favor  of  the 
plan,  the  sister  country  could  supply  a  suffici- 
ent store,  because  it  is  notorious,  that  her  fa- 
mous cheese-making  districts  have  no  superi- 
ority whatever  over  any  quarter  of  this  coun- 
try, with  regard  to  soil  or  situation,  or  any 
principle  but  what  arises  from  the  practical 
experience  of  an  old  and  advantageous  sys- 
tem. Now,  if  one  country  be  in  possession 
of  money  making  manufactures,  and  another 
country  with  equal  or  perhaps  superior  ca- 
pabilities be  destitute  of  those  advantageous 
applications  of  them,  surely  the  misfortunes 
of  the  latter  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  landed  proprietors,  whose  immediate  pro- 
vince it  is  to  select  and  encourage  such  pur- 
suits as  would  seem  suitable  to  the  soils  of 
their  respective  estates,  and  to  the  genius  and 
means  of  their  tenantry. 

To  those  who  haye  a  statistical  knowledge 
of  Ireland,  it  would  be  evident  that  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  pursuits  seem  to  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature,  which 
advantages,  backed  and  supported  by  artifici- 
al systems,  such  as  manufactures  from  mate- 
rials of  native  growth,  in  preference  to  those 
of  foreign  countries,  must  give  a  character  of 
stability  and  comfort  to  a  country  that  now 
labours  under  such  afflicting  poverty,  result- 
ing from  non-employment  for  her  population. 
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As  encouragement  is  now  likely  to  be  held 
out  for  the  improvement  of  agricultural  and 
dairy  pursuits,  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
might,  with  great  chance  of  success,  be  also 
an  object  worthy  of  being  coupled  with  those 
that  require  the  fostering  of  premiums  for 
their  advancement,  and  in  all  probability  if 
establishments  of  this  kind  were  ortce  set  for- 
ward upon  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  respecta- 
bility, whether  by  companies  or  by  individu- 
als, the  day  might  not  be  far  distant  when 
Ireland  would  supply  her  own  markets,  and 
perhaps  compete  with  her  wealthy  rivals  in 
that  very  essential  article ;  but  suppose  Ire- 
land would  never  look  to  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  for  an  article  of  export,  surely  the  sup- 
ply of  her  own  markets  ought  to  be  an  object 
of  no  minor  consideration,  as  vast  sums  are 
annually  drawn  from  her,  impoverished  as  she 
is,  for  that  as  well  as  for  many  other  articles. 
Now,  as  all  pastoral  pursuits  are  on  simple 
principles,  establishments  for  cheese-making 
require  capitals  of  no  greater  amount  than 
dairy  establishment?— therefore,  success  would 
be  more  likely  to  attend  the  enterprise,  and  a 
suitable  remuneration  as  certain  as  from  any 
other   speculation,  because  if  our  English 
neighbours  were  not  amply  remunerated  by 
the  pursuit,  they  would  soon  lay  aside  such 
labours,  and  substitute  something  else  in  the 
place  of  a  losing  occupation.  Establishments 
of  the  above  description  may  be  formed  with 
much  simplicity,  and  on  any  scale  that  the 
land  or  capital  will  afford — and  as  knowledge 
in  the  business  is  an  essential  in  this  country, 
it  will  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  procure 
instructors  from  England — and  it  is  most  like- 
ly that  English  capital,  in  process  of  time, 
will  find  its  way,  and  be  vested  in  this  very 
manufacture,  provided  the  industry  will  be 
applied  to  it  which  it  deserves,  and  that  it 
meets  with  encouragement  to  mature  and 
render  it  as  advantageous  to  Ireland  as  what 
it  is,  and  long  has  been  to  the  English  farmer. 

These  observations,  Mr.  Editor,  I  hope 
will  meet  with  your  approbation,  as  they  are 
intended  for  the  interest  of  Ireland,  commu- 
nications calculated  tor  which  I  am  well  per- 
suaded your  columns  are  ever  ready  to  re- 
ceive.—  I  am,  Mr.  Editor,  your'*  most  truly, 

J.  M. 


Method  of  jecding  Cattle  with  Flaxseed, 

(From  Evans  and  Ruffy's  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir — In  answer  to  the  query  of  your  cor- 
respondent upon  the  subject  of  giving  Flax- 
seed to  fattening  cattle,  I  have  to  state  for  his 
information,  (if  you  think  it  worth  communi- 
cating,) that  I  made  the  experiment  this  year, 
and  consider  it  to  have  answered  well. 

The  mode  which  I  adopted  was  to  boil  the 
seed  down  to  a  jelly,  adding  thereto  a  small 
quantity  of  salt,  and  sufficient  pollard  and 
cut  chaff  to  make.the  food  solid.  I  began  by 
giving  the  seed  in  the  proportion  of  lib.  to  each 
beast  daily,  and  gradually  increased  the  quan- 
tity to  4lbs.  The  cattle  were  exceedingly 
fond  of  it,  and  throve  well.  Your's 

A.  B. 


ON  PRESERVING  SWEDISH  TURNIPS. 
("From  Evans  and  Rnffy*  Farmers*  Journal.) 

Sir — In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  it 
has  been  a  practice  with  me,  as  well  many 
others,  to  draw  our  Swedish  turnips  in  the 
driest  days  of  December  or  January  (  or  ear- 
lier, if  they  have  got  their  growth,)  and  plaoe 
them  with  their  roots  on  the  ground,  on 
ploughed  or  pasture  land,  as  close  toge- 
ther as  they  will  stand,  care  being  taken  that 
all  the  injured  ones  are  taken  out ;  and  they 
will  keep  perfectly  sound  until  June,  if  their 
tops  are  cut  off  in  April,  four  or  five  inches, 
to  prevent  their  running  to  seed.  Some  far- 
mers in  the  neighbourhood  of  Attleboiough, 
preserve  their  pudding  turnips  in  the  same 
way  until  after  Christinas,  and  have  had  them 
sound  and  good,  when  their  neighbours,  who 
have  not  taken  the  above  precaution,  have 
been  all  rotten. 

THE  FLAX  PREMIUMS 

Which  re-commenced  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  9th  February,  1825,  were  awarded  to  the 
following  persons  ; —  • 

First—A' 2  10,  to  Patrick  Bradley,  of  Parish  of  AH- 
Saints,  scutched  at  Montglass  Will.  Second— £'2,  u 
James  Henderson,  of  Parish  of  CJlendermot,  scutched  at 
Farm -hill  Mill. 

There  were  six  competitors,  but  the  judjje*  withheld  the 
othec  three  premiums  for  n^ur  uf  o 
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Flaxseed. 


To  the  Editor, 

Sir — The  following  is  the  result  of  an  ex- 
periment pursued  on  my  farm  last  season,  in 
the  treatment  of  a  Flax  crop,  according  to 
the  mode  recommended  by  the  Linen  Board, 
and  is  at  your  service,  if  you  think  it  worth 
publishing. 

I  took  into  my  own  hands  about  two  acres 
and  three  roods,  Cunningham  measure,  of 
worn  out  land,  from  tenants  who  had  pota- 
toed  and  badly  manured  the  ground  an  the 
year  1823 — and  found  it  in  such  poor  .con- 
dition that  it  would  not  carry  a  .crop  of  #ats. 
I  sowed  7  J  bushels  of  Dutch  .flaxseed,  and  4 
of  Riga,  between  the  20th  of  March  and 
10th  of  May,  as  the  laud  could  be  prepared* 

I  pursued  the  operations  of  pulling,  tying, 
rippling,  and  steeping,  &s  directed  by  the 
Dutchman,  in  J.S23,  and  have  no  doubt  had 
the  ground  ,been  in  the  same  state  as  such  a 
portion  of  my .', own  farm  that  I  have  in  former 
seasons  sow.n^ax  upon,  that  the  return  of  the 
seed  would  jhave  been  at  least,  double  of 
that  stated. 

PRODUCE. 
28  bushels  clean  merchantable  seed,  {saved 
from  34  pecks  of  seed  sown,)  at  1 2s. 
per  bushel,  .  ...........16  16  tf) 

EXPENSES. 

Carting  to  and  Cram  Uarn«—  £0  1 5s.  6d. 
Rippling,  tying,  threshing, 

and  sifting,  ,     ,         2  15  6 

Turning  on  loft,  0    5  0 

CI -  aning  for  market,  — — ^»   0    5  0  4    i  0 


On  2  acres  and  3  roods,  clear  profit,         ,£12  15  0 
The  expense  of  carting  may  appear  out  of 
proportion  to  the  other  expenses ;  but  the 
fields  were  more  than  a  mile  from  the  barn. 

After  the  flax  was  rippled,  the  boles  were 
sifted  and  placed  upon  a  loft  for  three  weeks, 
where  they  were  turned  three  or  four. times  a 
v  ck  ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were 
threshed,  and  the  seed  cleaned  through  the 
winnowing  machine,  I  send  you  a  sample 
of  the  seed  and  flax,  the  latter,  though  short, 
owirg  to  the  dry  summer,  has  beet]  pro- 
n ou need  by  spinners  very  good,  and  capable 
of  bring  spun  as  fine  as  the  generality  of 
flax  of  this  district,  treated  under  the  old 
M'stem.  lam,  Sir,  your  obt.  sent. 

Geo.  M'Cahtm  t. 

Mi    V  Cartney'e  communication  to  us  on  the  above  sul- 
l*etyg  very  brief,  we  have  had  recourse  to  tht*  paper  s.o 


which  he  refers.  The  specimens  crime  also,  but  Is.  Hd. 
was  charged  for  the  carriage — by  looking  to  the  last  sen- 
tence but  one  of  the  Magazine,  Mr.  C.  might  have  seen 
how  to  forward  the  arfcklesyVe<;. 

We  strongly  recommend  those  formers  who 
wish  to  procure  good  fresh  Seed  Oats  and 
Barley  to  inspect  those  lately  imported  from 
Holland,  by  Messrs.  R.  and  W.  F.  M'Iniirc. 
— These  gentlemen  imported  last  season  a 
small  quantity  of  Seed  Oats  from  Holland, 
the  produce  of  which  we  have  seen  arid. con - 
sider  very  superior.  It  is  also  recommends  I 
in  consequence  of  being  nearly  a  month  ear- 
lier than  the  Oats  of  this  country.  ~ 

CURRENT  I'JtlCKS  IN  DKIH^i, 

Oatmeal  ...  13 
Oats  ...  0 

Barley  .,.  1 

Potatoes       ...  0 
...  0 
0 

o 

40 
2 
2 


Beef 

Mutton  .... 
Veal 

Flax  undressed 
Five  hank  yam 
Four  do.  do. 
Three  do.  do. 
One  da*  do, j 
Hides  ... 
Pork 


0  to  m 

0.- 

2  - 

3  - 
3  - 
6  - 
0  - 
9  - 


2 
SO 
42 


1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
60 

-  3 

-  2 

-  2 

-  2 

-  60 

-  45 


0  prcrJ 
pr  si, 


%  f~pr  lb. 
10  \ 

6 


pr  cw 


4 

ip 
11 

8 
0 
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•  «,*  The  Corresponding  Committee  having  inspected  -the 
Accounts  relating  to  the  -Magazine,  according  to  a  resolu- 
tion entered  into  at,  the  last  General  Meeting,,  find  that  se- 
veral subscriptions  remain  still  unpaid.-~.The  Committee 
request  that  all  such  outstanding  debts  may  be  disc  harged, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  out  their 
Report.       r  ;  > 

tgg"  Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma- 
gazine, nnd  all  the  impression  already  printed  having  heen 
sold,  a  second  Edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  will 
shortly  be  published.  Gentlemen  who  wish  for  copies  v.  ill 
have  the  goodness-to  leave  their  names  with  the  Secretary, 
or  at  the  Printer's,  as  soon  as'  convenient,  as  it  is  desirable 
o  know  what  number  of  copies  might  be  disposed  of. 

Orders  and  communication*  tor  the  Notth  West  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  he  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  HlLL,'  liart.  in  the 
following  manner  :  — 

North  West  Society. 


Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F. 


Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 
Londonderry. 


Printed  for  the  N.  W. of  Ireland  Soci«|?t)V  Moss.  MjCmftoji, 
by  whom  Letter-press  ar.d  Copperplate  Printing  and 
Binding  are  neatly  aucl  •  "cipfcditiuusly  tjotuttii,  on 
reasonable  term* 
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ON  FALLOWS. 

(From  the  English  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir— Practical  men  .generally  write  ac- 
cording to  their  own  experience,  if  their  prac- 
tice or  observation  has  not  extended  to  every 
possible  case,  in  some  instances  their  senti 
nients  may  be  unintentionally  erroneous. — 
Age  and  experience,  accompanied  by  know- 
ledge and  probity,  are  certainly  entitled  to 
our  sincere  respect  and  veneration  :  but  the 
•weeping  assertions  of  one  of  your  corres- 
pondents, condemning,  in  toto,  all  naked  fal- 
lows, without  regard  to  difference  of  soils, 
climate,  or  local  circumstances,  tend  only  to 
prove  that,  under  grey  hairs  is  not  always  to 
be  found  profundity  of  thought ;  and  that  the 
greatest  degree  of  well  digested  knowledge 
and  information  does  n6t  invariably  exist  in 
the  hoary  head.     Every  intelligent  farmet 
muft  know,  that  in  the  proper  attention  to 
soils,  climate,  and  various  local  circumstances, 
consists  the  grand  art  of  practical  agricul- 
ture.   Agreeably  to  this,  turnips,  or  other 


and  vegetables  of  various  descriptions,  na 
tures,  anfl  hVbits  :  and  it  is  the  business  of 
man  to  silect,  appropriate,  and  apply  them 
to  the  dif&rent  soils  and  other  circumstances 
to  which  they  are  suited,  and  for  which  they 
were  intended.    That  turnips  and  other  green 
crops  may  be  beneficially  cultivated  c*i  dry 
light  soils  every  practical  farmer  will  admit  ; 
and  the  impropriety,  or  rather  the  folly,  of 
making  naked  fallows  on  such  land,  no  man 
of  moderate  experience  will  deny.    On  deep 
cohesive  loams,  possessed  of  a  degree  of  fria- 
bility, in  a  propitious  season,  a  good  crop  of 
turnips  may  certainly  be  rared  ;  but  as  it  has 
been  judiciously  observed,  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  them  completely  defeats  the  pur- 
pose of  the  husbandman.    Clover  and  tares 
have  frequently  been  substituted  for  naked  fal- 
low.   This  practice  on  heavy  loams  some- 
times answers  a  very  good  purpose.   If  the 
crops  can  be  got  off  in  sufficient  time  for  the 
land  to  be  broken  up  about  Midsummer,  and 
the  season  proves  dry  and  favorable,  repeated 


ploughing,  &c.  may  bring  the  soil  into  tolera- 
ble condition  for  wheat    The  risk,  however, 
is  great,  as  the  success  of  this  system  depends 
altogether  upon  the  season  ;  but  on  stiff  wet 
clays,  particularly  when  the  land  is  foul,  naked 
summer  fallows  are  indispensably  necessary 
to  bring  it  into  a  proper  state  for  producing 
another  profitable  course  of  crops.    In  vain 
do  we  attempt  to  plant  green  crops  on  such 
land,  even  under  the  raw  culture,  with  a  view 
to  clean  and  prepare  it  for  wheat.  Exhaust- 
ed by  cropping,  and  productive  of  little  be- 
sides weeds,  the  appearance  of  the  intended 
crops  soon  becomes  languid  and  unproductive. 
Drenched  by  occasional  summer  rains,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man 
or  beast — and  again,  parched  by  the  scorch- 
ing rays  of  the  sun,  at  a  season  when  the  crops 
are  covered  with  weeds,  the  land  is  impene- 
trable by  the  horse  ol  hand  hoe,  and  cannot 
be  cleaned.    Thus  the  season  passes  on,  the 
crop  is  lost,  and  the  land  is  ruined-* being  left 
|n  a  worse  state  than  at  the  cimnteii  cement  of 
this  pretende'J  fallow.    Bastafd  fellows  indeed 


green  crops,  cannot  be  advantageously  sub- . 

stituted  fov  naked  summer  fallow*  on  stiff  day*  ^'lve  oi  late  been  too  much  prWis-d,  and 
soils.    NUrfre  has  furnished  us  with  plants  have  Provec!  very  injurious  to  the  stiff  lands 


in  various  districts  of  England.    The  evil  is 
not  confined  to  the  wheat  crop  only,  but  every 
one  in  the  succeeding  course  also  participates 
in  their  deteriorating  effects.    The  high  rent- 
als of  the  country,  and  the  late  depression  in 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  have  been 
the  cause  of  many  farmers  having  recourse  to 
this  system,  in  order  to  get  something  out  of 
the  land,  instead  of  suffering  it  to  lie  in  a  state 
of  quiescence.    Such  policy,  however,  is  bad  ; 
as  it  ultimately  leads  to  results  hurtful  to  their 
own  interest,  and  to  that  of  the  landlord.— 
If  we  would  farm  well,  and  obtain  good  crops, 
we  must  not  pursue  a  plan  to  which  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil  is  not  adapted,  by  discontinu- 
ing the  good  old  practice  of  naked  summer 
fallows,  from  which  the  country,  from  time 
to  time  immemorial,  has  reaped  so  much  be- 
nefit.   It  was  my  intention  to  have  pointed 
out  more  particularly,  some  of  the  leading 
advantages  attending  naked  fallows  ;  but  this 
shall  be  reserved  for  a  future  communication. 

W.  GIBSON, 
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On  the  use  of  Steam  in  drying  Malt,  Grain, 
and  Potatoes  ;  with  observations  on  High- 
land Potato  Husbandry. 

Sir — I  beg  leave  to  communicate,  through 
the  medium  of  your  valuable  publication,  the 
result  of  some  experiments  I  happened  to 
try  several  years  ago,  a  short  sketch  of  which 
was  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, soon  after  its  institution ;  but  of  which 
no  notice  was  taken. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  barley  might  be 
made  to  germinate,  and  to  form  malt,  by  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  steam  ;  and  that  the 
malt  already  made  might  be  dried  by  the  heat 
of  the  same  steam  which  moistened  and  caus- 
ed germination  on  a  new  quantity  of  barley. 

To  ascertain  this  point,  I  procured  a  small 
tin-boiler,  with  a  long  tube  extended  from  its 
top,  similar  to  a  small  still.  The  boiler  had  a 
small  tube  inserted  in  its  shoulder,  by  which 
water  might  be  introduced,  and  closed  by  a 
cork.  A'  barrel  had  a  square  aperture  cut  in 
its  side,  about  three  inches  above  its  bottom, 
and  accurately  closed  by  a  stopper  of  wood. 
The  other  end  of  the  barrel  was  taken  out, 
and,  in  place  of  wood,  it  was  accurately  closed 
by  a  tinned  plate. 

The  barrel  being  placed  upon  a  pedestal, 
a  quantity  of  barley  was  introduced  by  the 
aperture  already  described,  and  equally  spread 
upon  its  bottom,  to  the  depth  of  near  three 
inches.  The  boiler  half  filled  with  water, 
being  placed  upon  a  small  furnace,  had  the 
end  of  the  long  tube  extending  from  it  in- 
serted in  the  bung-hole  of  the  barrel,  and 
made  tight  by  wet  paper. 

Soon  after  the  water  began  to  boil,  the 
barrel  was  filled  with  steam,  and  the  tinned 
plate  upon  its  top  became  hot.  Upon  this 
was  spread  a  quantity  of  wet  malt,  which 
was  occasionally  stirred,  and  it  soon  dried 
into  what  the  brewers  call  pale  malt;  that  is 
malt  perfectly  free  from  calcination,  which 
gives  a  brown  or  porter  tinge  to  the  ale. 

Meanwhile,  the  barley  in  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel  became  thoroughly  soaked  by  the 
moisture,  which  dropped  from  the  tinned 
plate  above.  It  swelled  ;  but,  though  I  tried 
several  parcels  of  the  same. grain,  it  never 
wa«  observed  to  germinate. 

I  afterwards  learnt,  that  this  grain  had 


been  much  injured  by  a  wet;  harvest,  and  that 
it  had  been  kiln-dried  to  make  it  keep. — 
Whether  its  want  of  germination  was  owing 
to  this  cause,  or  to  its  exclusion  from  oxygen, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say  :  for  at  that  time  the 
power  of  oxygen,  in  stimulating  the  germi- 
nation of  seeds,  was  not  generally  known. 

It  afterwards  occurred,  to  try  whether  pota- 
toes might  not  be  dried  by  the  heat  of  steam, 
so  as  to  preserve  all  their  principles  un- 
changed. 

For  this  purpose  a  few  of  them  were  boil- 
ed, their  skins  taken  off,  and  bruised  by  a 
blunt  stick,  usually  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  bruised  potatoes  were  equally 
spread  upon  the  tinned  plate  already  described 
and  frequently  stirred,  while  steam  was  blown 
into  the  barrel. 

In  drying,  the  potatoes  were  considerably 
reduced  in  bulk,  and  concreted  into  small 
hard  bits  of  various  size :  but  few  exceeding 
the  ordinary  size  of  peas.  These  bits  were 
pounded  in  a  mortar,  and  reduced  to  a  meal 
or  flour,  which  retained  the  natural  taste  of 
the  potato,  only  more  concentrated.  7 

Parcels  of  this  meal  were  exposed  in  rooms 
without  fire,  and  did  not  exhibit  any  sensible 
tendency  to  absorb  moisture,  or  to  become 
damp ;  while,  in  the  same  places,  oat-meal, 
ground  from  oats  hard  dried,  became  sensi- 
bly damp,  and  increased  in  weight.  Other 
parcels  were  repeatedly  exposed  to  very  in- 
tense frost,  and  as  long  as  my  observations 
were  afterwards  continued,  they  never  ex- 
hibited any  sensible  alteration  of  quality,  in 
consequence  of  the  frost. 

These  experiments  were  made  during  the 
winter  of  1794-5,  when  the  ground  was  cov- 
ered with  deep  snow  ;  and,  as  I  left  the  place 
early  in  spring,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  try- 
ing whether  other  roots,  or  plants,  might  not 
be  preserved,  by  drying  them  with  steam,  as 
well  as  potatoes ;  nor  has  any  opportunity  of 
following  out  these  experiments  ever  occured 
to  me  since. 

Perhaps  the  failure  of  germination  in  the 
barley  may  have  been  caused  by  the  extreme 
cold  which  prevailed  while  the  experiment 
was  made.  My  idea  was  to  subject  the  bar- 
ley to  a  warm  summer  shower,  from  the  steam 
condensed  on  the  tinned  plate  above  it,  and 
to  preserve  its  heat,  as  nearly  as  I  could. 
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from  100  °  to  150°,  which  is  the  heat  exhi- 
bited by  good  soils,  even  early  in  the  season, 
after  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  But  how- 
ever I  might  manage  matters  during  the  day, 
I  always  found  my  barley  nearly  frozen  next 
morning.  Perhaps,  in  an  apparatus  of  large 
dimensions,  where  sudden  variations  of  tem- 
perature cannot  take  place,  the  experiment: 
might  have  succeeded  better. 

Bui  whatever  cause  may  have  obstructed 
the  germination  of  the  grain,  I  flatter  myself 
that  some  useful  results  may  be  deduced  from 
the  experiment  I  have  attempted  to  describe. 

1.  That  the  best  pale  malt  for  making  beer, 
may  be  produced,  and  only  produced,  by  dry- 
ing it  with  steam. 

2  That  all  grain  which  is  reserved  for 
seed,  or  which  is  afterwards  intended  to  be 
malted,  should  have  its  dampness  corrected, 
and  be  rendered  fit  for  keeping,  only  by  the 
heat  of  the  steam  ;  because  it  is  well  known, 
that  exposure  to  a  naked  fire,  however,  cau- 
tiously it  may  be  managed,  destroys  a  great 
■part,  not  the  whole,  of  the  embryo  germs  of 
seeds. 

3.  From  the  Slight  opportunities  I  had  of 
making  observations,  it  appeared  that  meal? 
from  grain  o\er-dried,  after  a  short  exposure, 
more  greedilv  absorbed  moisture,  and  sooner 
became  damp,  than  meal  from  grain  that  had 
been  moderately  dried.  Hence  that  drying 
l)y  steam  is  preferable  to  any  other  mode,  for 
grain  that  is  to  be  reduced  into  meal. 

4.  It  appears  certain,  that  potatoes  maybe 
reduced  into  meal,  or  flour,  capable  of  being 
kept  any  length  of  time,  or  of  being  exported 
to  any  part  of  the  world.  In  place  of  the 
pestle  and  mortar  I  employed,  that  they  may 
be  ground  in  any  ordinary  mill,  or  even,  con- 
verted into  the  finest  boul ted  flour,  without 
bran  or  residue ; ,  because  what  does  not  pass 
through  the  boulter,  can  be  returned  into  the 
stones,  and  ground  over  again.  Such  flour 
may  be  made  into  cakes,  puddings,  porridge, 
&c."  &c. ;  or  as  has  been  ascertained  by  ex- 
periments with  bruised  potatoes,  by  hiving 
a  certain  proportion  of  wheat  flour  added,  it 
may  be  made  into  the  finest  fermented  loaves. 
These  experiments  have  only  been  made  with 

vuised  potatoes ;  but  as,  in  drying  by  steam 


they  did  not  seem  to  lose  any  thing  but  water, 
and  the  only  effect  was  a  concentration  of 
their  principles,  it  seems  probable  that  a 
smaller  proportion  of  wheat  flour  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  ferment  into  bread,  than 
is  necessary  to  be  added  to  the  potatoes 
when  only  bruised. 

But  I  have  an  utter  aversion  to  the  regions 
of  conjecture,  and  do  not  wish  to  go  an  inch 
beyond  the  limits  of  ascertained  facts. 

In  my  many  peregrinations  through  the 
Highlands,  and  Isles,  I  have  often  been  forc- 
ed to  lament,  that  our  Highland  Society  did 
not  know  more  of  the  country  they  undertook 
to  improve.  With  them,  the  cry  was  im- 
prove !  improve  !  without  considering  whe- 
ther their  improvements  were  either  expedi- 
ent or  practicable,  in  the  existing  situation 
of  the  country.  In  place  of  improvements, 
they  should,  in  my  humble  opinion,  have  be- 
gun with  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of 
soils ;  the  means  which  nature  has  provided 
for  their  fertilization  ;  the  actual  state  of  agri- 
culture ;  and  the  manners  and  dispositions  of 
the  people  in  the  extensive  district  they  un- 
dertook to  improve.  Such  knowledge  cannot 
be  expected  from  a  native  of  the  Highlands, 
but  must  be  derived  from- strangers,  who  have 
an  eye  to  discriminate,  and  a  judgment  to 
appreciate.  Had  such  knowledge  of  the 
Highlands  and  Isles,  their  existing  state,  and 
natural  resources,  been  laid  before  the  public 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  suggest  improve- 
ments that  were  not  only  expedient  but  prac- 
ticable. 

I  shall  only  adduce  the  premiums  issued 
for  raising  potatoes,  in  the  lazy-bed  way,  on 
moor  or  moss,  as  an  instance  how  far  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Society  have  been  misapplied. 

The  Society  having  laid  down  no  rules,  or 
plan,  by  which  the  work  should  be  conducted 
each  person  contending  for  their  premiums, 
proceeded,  as  whim  or  conveniency  prompted 
him,  to  mangle  and  abuse ;  and  they  have 
actually  rendered  unfit  for  subsequent  culti- 
vation, considerable  tracts  both  of  moss  and 
moor,  on  the  mainland  and  islands.  Instead 
of  running  ditches,  to  take  cff  the  water, 
they  piled  up  the  lazy-beds,  so  as  to  raise 
them  above  the  water;  and  formed  them  in 
such  cross  and  whi  msical  directions,  that  the 
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land  cannot  now  be  cultivated,  without  un- 
doing all  they  have  done,  and  expending 
much  more  than  it  is  worth.  It  was  in  vain 
that  I  remonstrated  with  many  of  them ; 
pointed  out  the  lines  in  which  they  ought  to 
have  run  drains,  before  they  broke  the  soil ; 
and  showed  how  they  ought  to  have  formed 
their  beds  in  straight  parallel  lines,  so  as  to 
render  the  land  capable  of  future  aration. — 
I  tried  to  convince  them  of  the  absurdity  of 
piling  up  such  high  mounds  of  earth,  where 
they  had  only  a  few  miserable  tufts  of  pota- 
toes on  the  top  of  the  mound,  while  the  in- 
termediate spaces  were  filled  with  water  like 
canals.  It  was  in  vain,  too,  I  represented 
the  benefit  that  would  result  from  laying  shell- 
sand  upon  their  lazy-beds,  which  was  often 
contiguous  to  them,  and  equal,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  calcareous  matter,  to  the  best 
lime.  1  The  Society  had  said  nothing  about 
these  matters,'  was  a  tickler,  a  knock-em- 
down,  which  rendered  all  my  arguments  in- 
effectual. This  shews,  that  when  people  are 
in  the  humour  of  travelling  with  a  bandage 
about  their  eyes,  they  may  happen  to  do  harm, 
even  with  the  best  intentions. 

The  potato  delights  in  a  loose,  friable, 
though  dry  soil,  and  in  a  moist  climate. — 
From  the  Island  of  Arran  to  the  Orkneys, 
including  the  Hebrides,  this  root,  with  a  few 
exceptions  where  the  soil  is  unfavourable,  at- 
tains a  degree  of  perfection  seldom  equalled 
in  other  places.  In  this  extensive  tract,  the 
modes  of  culture  are  very  various ;  and  the 
best  may  easily  admit  of  improvement.  But 
here  potatoes  are  seldom  an  exchangeable 
commodity,  because  they  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  markets.  Every  family  endeavours 
to  raise  as  many  as  will  supply  its  own  con- 
sumption, and  no  more.  But  were  the  practice 
of  drying  them  on  steam-kilns,  in  the  way  I 
have  described,  introduced  ;  as  the  quantity 
that  may  be  raised  in  these  regions  is  unli- 
mited, so  they  might  export  vast  quantities 
of  nutritious  vegetable  food,  for  the  supply 
of  our  cities,  our  navies,  and  the  West  India 
market.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  grind 
the  potatoes  into  meal  in  these  regions,  as 
they  can  be  ground  where  they  are  to  be 
used ;  and,  from  experiments,  it  appeared 
that  the  dried  bits  kept  fully  as  well  as  the 
meal. 


The  quantities  of  drifted  sea- weeds  (fuei) 
in  these  regions,  are  immense;  but  at  present 
they  are  only  collected  and  are  applied  at  the 
time  of  ploughing  and  sowing.  I  have  seen 
such  quantities  blown  on  shore  during  sum- 
mer, that  their  putrefaction  on  the  beach  in- 
fected the  air  to  a  great  distance,  with  pesti- 
lential vapours.  Were  the  people  insured  in 
a  certain  vent  for  their  produce,  they  would  see 
the  propriety  of  forming  them  into  composts 
with  moss,  which  compost  would  be  applica- 
ble to  every  soil  but  moss;  or  they  might 
compost  them  with  earth  or  clay  marl,  which 
abounds  in  many  places,  which  would  make 
an  excellent  dressing  for  moss,  or  any  soil.— 
As  shell-sand  and  lime-stone  abound  in  these 
countries,  they  may  either  be  applied  directly 
to  the  soil,  or  mixed  in  the  composts.  When 
the  interior  country  is  laid  open  by  those 
roads  which  are  forming  by  the  aid  of  Go- 
vernment, excellent  shell  marl  will  be  found 
in  many  lakes  and  swamps,  which  may  be 
applied  to  the  improvement  of  land.  There 
composts  may  be  made  with  the  dung  of  cat- 
tle; and  composts,  when  judiciously  made 
and  applied,  always  produce  potatoes  of  a 
better  quality  than  the  putrescent  manure, 
when  applied  by  itself. 

The  potato  is  an  excellent  plant  for  bring- 
ing moss,  or  moors  of  a  friable  soil,  into  cul- 
tivation ;  and  the  first  crop  generally  pays  all 
the  expense,  with  profit.  As  it  thrives  so 
well  in  these  countries,  I  have  no  objection 
that  the  extension  of  its  culture  should  be 
stimulated  by  premiums  from  the  Highland 
Society,  provided  they  be  so  conducted  as 
not  to  set  on  the  people  to  mangle  and  abuse 
the  land,  and  render  it  good  for  nothing  af- 
terwards. But  I  see  no  utility  in  forcing 
the  production  of  potatoes,  in  countries  where 
they  are  not  convertible  into  money ;  and 
where  they  can  only  be  consumed  by  the 
people  who  raise  them.  Were  their  weight 
and  bulk  reduced,  and  their  substance  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  preserved  any  length 
of  time,  by  steam  kilns,  their  production 
might  be  stimulated  by  premiums,  or  ©the 
wise,  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

Were  it  not  to  encroach  too  much  upc 
our  time,  I  could  suggest  a  plan  of  a  stean 
ilnof  this  sort,  covered  with  thin  sheet  iror 
which  would  effect  the  objects  here  describe., 
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with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure,  of  fuel. 
I  am  confident  such  kilns  would  consume 
much  less  fuel  than  the  common  fire-kilns ; 
and  that  they  might  be  advantageously  used, 
not  only  to  dry  potatoes,  but  pale  malt,  and 
every  species  of  grain.       I  am,  &c. 

PROJECTOR. 


On  the  selection  of  Grain  for  Seed,  and  the 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  having 
a  Farm  or  Farms  set  apart  for  the  raining 
new  varieties. 

Sir — Few  subjects,  of  greater  importance 
to  the  growers  of  corn,  have  been  discussed 
in  your  Magazine,  than  the  selection  of  grain 
for  seed  ;  and  it  was  wjth  much  pleasure  I  pe- 
rused some  excellent  hints  on  that  business, 
in  the  opening  paper  of  this  volume,  by  a 
gentleman  who  signs  himself  Miso-Mixis. — 
Indeed,  I  am  so  fully  satisfied  concerning  the 
extent  of  the  benefit  that  might  be  derived, 
were  none  but  the  purest  and  soundest  grain 
sown,  that  1  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to 
your  consideration,  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
best  mode  of  providing  the  public  with  a  re- 
gular and  constant  supply  of  c  pure  and  un- 
blended varieties  of  the  different  sorts  of  grain 
and  roots,  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of 
the  British  isles.'  , 

In  the  majority  of  corn  farms,  the  opera- 
tions to  be  executed  are  so  numerous  and 
complicated,  as  to  prevent  farmers,  in  ordina- 
ry 'cases,  from  bestowing  that  sedulous  atten- 
tion which  the  breeding  of  grain  requires; 
and  it  often  happens,  that  the  genius  or  dis- 
position is  imperfectly  calculated  for  carrying 
forward  a  series  of  processes,  which  require 
much  judgment  and  discrimination  at  the  out- 
set, and  great  attention  in  every  stage,  till  a 
conclusion  is  reached.  Hence  it  appears,  that 
if  we  wish  to  select  and  cultivate  new  varie- 
ties of  seed,  or  bring  those  to  perfection  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted,  it  would  be 
proper  that  particular  farms  were  devoted, 
or  set  apart  entirely  to  these  purposes.  A 
breeding  farm  of  this  kind,  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  and  steady  person,  is  a  desideratum 
in  husbandry.  We  see  the  benefits  that  have 
been  gained  by  selecting  and  breeding  from 
the  , most  approved  and  best  formed  species  of 


live  stock  ;  and,  were  the  like  care  used  to 
select  and  cultivate  the  largest  and  best  shaped 
grain,  there  is  no  doubt  but  a  benefit  of  still 
greater  extent  would  be  obtained  by  the  corn 
farmer.  In  my  humble  opinion,  an  establish- 
ment, or  establishments  of  this  nature,  would 
not  only  prove  of  great  utility  to  the  public, 
but  also  be  eminently  beneficial  to  those  who  ^ 
undertook  them.  The  difference  of  increase, 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  grain  produced 
from  good  and  bad  seed,  or  in  cases  where  the 
particular  species  has  degenerated,  is  so  great, 
that,  unquestionably,  every  cultivator,  of  the 
least  sense  or  discernment,  would  resort  an- 
nually to  such  breeding  seminaries,  with  the 
same  avidity  as  is  displayed  by  the  breeders 
of  sheep  when  they  attend  the  tup-shows. 

I  am  well  aware  that  several  farmers,  much 
to  their  credit,  do  already  bestow  a  good  deal 
of  attention  on  the  selection  and  culture  of 
the  most  improved  varieties  of  grain,  and 
that  much  benefit  has  been  derived  from  their 
efforts.  To  one  or  two  active  and  enterpris- 
ing persons  in  East  Lothian,  the  public  are 
indebted  for  the  best  variety  of  thin-chaffed 
wheat  which  is  to  be  found,  so  far  as  my 
knowlegde  reaches,  in  Great  Britain;  and, 
from  their  perseverance,  we  may  justly  ex- 
pect that  fresh  supplies  of  pure  and  unblended 
seed  will  be  provided  fo  others,  who  want 
either  leisure  or  capacity  to  breed  for  them- 
selves. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  such  se- 
lections as  I  have  alluded  to,  must  necessarily 
be  made  on  a  limited  scale  :  at  any  rate,  there 
is  a  hazard  that  other  avocations  may  inter- 
fere, and  prevent  them  from  being  completely 
successful.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  plain,  thz.t 
where  the  attention  is  entirely  confined  to 
one  object,  success  may  be  more  confidently 
expected,  than  when  divided,  in  a  multifari- 
ous manner,  or  directed  to  different  objects. 

It  also  deserves  notice,  that  the  finest  and 
best  variety  of  grain  will  degenerate,  and  fall 
off  in  a  few  years,  unless  fresh  selections  are 
constantly  made  of  the  most  approved  stalks, 
from  which,  only,  a  new  series  should  be  rear- 
ed. Had  not  the  potato  oat  been  introduced 
a  few  years  ago,  Scotland  stood  a  great  chance 
of  being  soon  as  badly  supplied  with  oats  as 
our  sister  country,  where  a  sample  of  good 
quality  is  rarely  to  be  got,  except  of  the  Po- 
lish or  barleycorn  variety.    In  point  of  real 
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value  it  is  demonstrable,  that  potato  oats,  on 
good  soil,  exceed  those  ordinarily  cultivated, 
by  at  least  twenty  shillings  per  acre ;  there- 
fore, their  introduction  may  be  regarded  as  of; 
immense  importance  to  the  country.  There 
is  cause,  however,  to  apprehend,  that  the  su- 
perior excellence  of  this  variety  will  soon  be 
lost,  unless  fresh  selections  are  made  ;  for  al- 
ready a  considerable  inclination  to  degenerate 
has  been  witnessed.  The  origin  of  these  oats 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  traced,  but  I  have  of-; 
ten  thought  they  were  derived  from  the  varie- 
ty called  Early  Essex;  or  at  least  selected 
Irom  some  principal  stalks  of  that  variety. 

The  importance  and  utility  of  devoting 
particular  farms  to  the  breeding  of  corn,  re- 
ceives additional  support  from  the  modern 
improvements  made  in  the  like  way  and  man- 
ner upon  live  stock.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  rather  the  practice,  of  many  corn 
farmers,  it  is  sufficient  to  sow  seed,  without 
troubling  yourself  whether  it  is  pure  and  un- 
blended or  not,  and  without  caring  more  than 
that  it  is  of  the  species  you  want  to  cultivate. 
The  wisdom  of  such  people,  is  equally  pro- 
found with  that  of  breeders  of  a  different 
kind,  who  take  their  cow  to  the  bull,  for  no 
better  reason,  than  that  he  is  able  to  pro- 
create a  calf;  or  put  a  tup  to  their  ewes, 
merely  because  he  is  of  the  masculine  gender. 
No  doubt  such  people  may  have  their  calf 
and  their  lamb,  but  they  have  no  reason  to 
expect  that  either  of  them  will  be  handsome 
and  well-shaped.  In  like  manner,  the  far- 
mer who  neglects  to  select  his  seed-corn,  and 
to  choose  the  purest  and  most  unblended  grain, 
will  always  reap  a  crop  inferior  in  value  to 
what  might  have  been  obtained  had  he  paid 
attention  to  these  circumstances. 

In  short,  a  careful  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion of  grain  for  seed,  may  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  which  ap- 
pertain to  the  character  of  a  good  husband- 
man. Indeed,  that  the  best  of  grain  should 
be  reserved  for  seed,  seems  to  have  been  l*ilg 
an  established  principle  in  this  country  ;  for 
when  rent  was  paid  in  kind  it  was  either  ta- 
citly or  expressly  understood,  that  the  tenant 
had  a  right  of  selecting  such  a  quantity  as 
was  necessary  for  the  succeeding,  year's  seed. 
Though  the  weightiest  and  soundest  grain 
was  in  this  way  retained,  and,  abstractedly 


considered,  such  must  always  produce  the 
strongest  plants,  yet  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  little  care  was  shewn  to  select  new  varie- 
ties, or  breed  from  the  largest  and  most  pro- 
lific stalks.  These  practices  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  as  modern  improvements,  and 
as  yet  in  an  infantine  state,  though  advancing 
fast  forward  to  maturity.  That  their  progress 
would  be  accelerated,  by  establishing  breed- 
ing farms,  will  hardly  be  disputed :  and  these 
hints  are  thrown  out,  with  a  view  that  the 
subject  may  be  taken  up  by  some  other  of 
your  correspondents,  of  more  extensive  in- 
formation, and  possessing  greater  kuowledge 
of  botany  than  your  obedient  humble  servant. 
— Scotch  Magazine. 


T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  has  transmitted  the  fol- 
lowing agricultural  information  to  a  provincial 
journal  :— 88  A  good  deal  of  the  strong  wheat 
soil  of  Herefordshire  remains  unsown,  and 
must  be  sowed  immediately,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant to  select  seed  corn  of  early  habits.  J 
tried  the  experiment  of  selecting  seed  wheat 
from  a  warm  gravelly  soil  in  a  warm  part  of 
the  country,  and  other  seed  wheat  of  the  same 
variety,  (the  common  redstraw,)  from  a  cold 
white  clayey  soil,  in  a  very  cold  part  of  the 
country.  Both  were  sowed  at  the  same  time, 
and  upon  contiguous  ridges,  when  the  crop 
which  sprang  from  the  seed  corn  which  had 
grown  upon  a  warm  gravelly  soil  ripened  a 
fortnight  before  the  other.  The  advantages 
of  selecting  such  seed  must  be  obvious  to  your 
readers.  1  have  stated  facts — the  transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  show  that  fruits 
such  as  the  apple  and  pear,  and  perennial 
plants,  acquire  in  hot  climates  habits  of  ri- 
pening late,  whilst  cultivated  natural  plants 
acquire  the  power  of  ripening  early,  by  having 
through  successive  generations,  had  their 
period  of  maturity  accelerated.  1  he  Scotch 
fanners  purchase  seed  barley  from  the  warmer 
soils  in  England,  having  found  that  the 
crop  which  springs  from  this  will  ripen,  upon 
their  cold  hills,  nearly  three  weeks  earlier 
than  those  varieties  which  have  adapted  their 
habits  to  their  late  and  cold  climate." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Dover  Agricultural 
Association,  held  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1825,  at  the  Royal  Oak  Inn,  in  Dover ;  re- 
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solved,  that  this  meeting,  viewing  with  great 
satisfaction  the  convictions  which  have  lately 
taken  place  for  fraudulent  returns  of  corn  sold 
at  the  Marklane,  now  takes  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  satisfaction  with  the  present 
corn  laws,  provided  they  be  enforced  as  they 
lately  have  been  ;  and  humbly  hopes  that 
the  legislature  will  not  be  influenced  by  any 
designing  political  economists,  to  make  any 
alteration  in  those  laws  under  which  agri- 
culture is  by  very  slow  degrees,  recovering 
from  its  long  degraded  state,  and  when  com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  flourishing  in  an 
unprecedented  degree. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  Chairman. 


On  the  destruction  of  the  Moth  that  infests 
Fruit-  Trees, 

By  Mri  Pemberton,  Musgrave,  Gardener,  Mayfield. 
{ From  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society.) 

The  destruction  of  the  insect  which  infests 
fruit-trees,  is  a  subject  which  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  many  ingenious  men,  who  have 
from  time  to  time  proposed  various  methods 
of  getting  rid  of  this  formidable  enemy ; 
but  as  none  of  them  seem  ever  to  have  fully 
realized  this  object,  I  humbly  offer  the  plan  I 
have  adopted  tor  this  purpose  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society.  My  plan  is  one  which  I  ne- 
ver knew  practised  before,  and  it  has  the  ef- 
fect of  almost  completely  clearing  the  trees  of 
vermin.    It  is  as  follows:  — 

I  examine  the  trees  I  wish  to  clear  in  the 
-  beginning  of  June,  that  being  the  time  the  in- 
sects begin  to  leave  the  chrysalis  state.— 
When  I  find  one  of  these  of  a  dark  color,  I 
am  aware  that  the  insect  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  T  hat 
chrysalise  I  examine  daily  until  the  insect 
comes  out,  and  although  1  do  not  see  the  in- 
sect emerging  from  the  shell,  yet  I  am  sure 
to  find  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cover- 
ing which  it  has  left,  exhausted  with  fatigue 
in  consequence  of  the  exertion  it  has  made  in 
extricating  itself  from  confinement.  At  first 
I  put  a  few  of  the  chrysalids  into  paper  bags, 
which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  examining 
them  minutely.  I  also  watched  some  of  the 
chrysalids  of  the  bore-worm,  which  causes 
gooseberries  to  fall  off  in  great  quantities  by 
boring  into  the  berry,  and  I  found  that  fly  to 
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be  of  the  same  class-  with  those  which  infest 
the  apple,  pear,  and  cherry-trees.  I  was  also 
able  to  prove  decidedly,  that  the  females  come 
into  existence  full  of  the  rudiments  of  eggs, 
which  I  found  by  dissecting  several  of  them, 
and  examining  the  ovarium.  I  also  found, 
by  carefully  noticing  every  insect  which  I 
caught,  that  the  greater  number  were  females. 

After  I  had  thus  made  myself  completely 
acquainted  with  the  enemy  with  which  I  had 
to  contend,  I  continued  my  labours,  going 
over  a  number  of  wrall-trees  which  I  fixed  up- 
on for  the  experiment,  with  a  branch  of  wil- 
low tree  in  my  hand,  with  which  I  switched 
the  leaves  and  branches  for  it  is  amongst  the 
leaves  and  branches,  of  the  trees  the  insect  se- 
cretes itself ;  but  in  order  that  it  mayjbe  done 
with  more  expedition  and  success,  1  would  re- 
commend a  birch  besom  to  be  used  in  pre- 
ference. Although  I  did  not  ask  or  wish  for 
any  assistance  while  the  experiment  was  go- 
ing on,  yet  it  will  be  proper  that  there  be 
two  persons,  one  to  go  over  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  trees,  in  order  to  make  the 
insect  leave  its  retreat,  and  one  with  a  net  at- 
tached to  a  pole  to  catch  the  fly,  or  to  destroy 
it  if  it  should  alight  on  the  ground,  as  it  will 
be  apt  to  do,  if  the  day  is  clear  and  sunny? 
for  these  insects  cannot  bear  the  bright  rays 
of  the  sun,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  re- 
maining amongst  the  leaves  during  the  day  ; 
but  should  the  day  be  dull,  the  net  will  be 
highly  necessary  to  catch  the  insect,  as  it  will 
then  likely  fly  to  some  distance  before  it 
alights.  This  operation  must  be  continued 
until  all  the  in?ects  are  destroyed — but  it  is 
not  needful  that  it  be  performed  every  day 
but  every  other  day,  as  the  insects  are  some 
days  from  the  chrysalis  state  before  they  are 
ready  to  deposite  their  ova,  which  is  done 
during  night. 

As  I  have  only  been  speaking  of  the  me- 
thod I  take  with  wall-trees,  I  shall  also  state 
the  method  I  follow  with  standards.  The 
time  for  going  over  them  is  generally  two  or 
three  weeks  later  than  the  wall-trees.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  insect  keeps  pace  with 
the  leafing  of  the  tree.  With  the  standards 
nothing  will  be  required  but  the  net,  as  the 
branches  can  be  gently  shaken,  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  cause  tne  fly  to  leave  its  nestling- 
place  ;  but  as  it  might  be  the  means  of  bring- 
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ing  too  many  down  at  one  time,  if  the  tree 
was  shaken  all  at  once,  care  must  be  taken  to 
shake  the  branches  one  by  one.  Where  the 
trees  are  lofty,  a  pole  with  a  hook  attached 
to  the  end  may  be  Used. 

The  net  used  is  made  of  a  strong  black 
auze,  that  colour  being  best  for  the  purpose, 
t  is  a  yard  and  half  in  circumference,  a  foot 
eep,  and  attached  to  a  whalebone  rim. — 
The  handle  is  made  of  common  wood,  about 
a  yard  and  half  long,  which  length  I  found 
most  conveneint ;  but  that  can  be  increased 
or  diminished  as  individuals  may  think  pro- 
per.   With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  should  be  used,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I 
kept  the  net  in  my  right  hand  :  and  the  mo- 
ment an  insect  was  driven  from  its  place,  I 
swung  the  net  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
that  in  which  it  flew.    If  I  missed  in  the  first 
attempt,  the  second  generally  succeeded. 

This  plan  of  destroying  these  moths,  has 
succeeded  equal  to  my  expectations — indeec 
it  carries  conviction  on  the  face  of  it.  It  is 
not  only  simple  and  can  be  performed  at  ve- 
ry little  expense,  but  it  is  sure,  and  can  be 
acted  upon  in  the  most  extensive  orchards. 

As  it  has  often  been  said,  if  I  may  be  al 
lowed  to  reason  from  analogy,  that  he  who 
kills  the  weeds  in  his  garden  before  they  can 
injure  his  crop,  or  deposite  seeds   in  the 
ground  for  the  production  of  a  new  race,  is 
acting  upon  the  most  rational  principle,  so 
must  that  method  be  preferable  to  all  others, 
by  which  insects  can   be  destroyed  before 
they  can  possibly  deposite  -their  ova  in  and 
about  the  tree,  for  the  production  of  a  new 
progeny,  particularly  as  the  idea  of  insects 
coming  in  the  east  wind,  engendered  in  the 
haze,   is  completely  exploded.     When  we 
consider  the  great  number  of  eggs  one  de- 
stroys by  killing  a  single  female  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  the  utility  ot  the  plan  I 
think  will  at  once  appear.    Supposing,  then, 
that  any  person,  by  going  over  twenty  or  thir- 
fv  trees  each  day,  which  can  be  done  easily 
in  a  few  hours,  kill  two  hundred  insects,  and, 
for  a  very  moderate  calculation,  suppose  the 
one  half  of  them  females,  allowing  only  one 
hundred  egg*1  to  each,  there  will  be  no  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  destroyed  or  prevented. — 
If  the  operation  be  carried  on  for  a  month 
only,  every  aUernate  day  over  this  number  of 


trees,  the  amount  of  eggs  destroyed  will  be 
150,000.  This  is  actually  what  1  have  done 
myself.  There  is  surely,  then,  very  little  re- 
flection necessary,  to  convince  anv  unpreju- 
diced person,  that  by  following  the  "same  plan 
he  might  soon  bid  defiance  to  such  a  formida- 
ble foe.  When  we  also  take  into  considera- 
tion how  much  the  success  of  the  crop  depends 
upon  an  uninjured  foliage,  and  a  free  and 
strong  expansion  of  blossom,  the  propriety  of 
adopting  this  method  must  be  obvious—hi- 
therto all  the  plans  of  liming,  oiling,  peeling, 
&c.  have  failed. 

THE  FLAxIpREMIUMS 
Were  adjudged  on  Wednesday  last,  to  the 
following  persons  :— 

1st  Premium  of  £2  \%.Jo  William  Thomson,  Parish 
of  Killlea,  scutched  at  Altaghaderry  Mill.— -2d  do.  of 
£2  to  James  Henderson,  Parish  of  Glendermot,  scutched 
at  Farm-Hill  mill.— 3d  do.  of  £\  10s.  to  Michael  Gal- 
lagher, Parish  of  Killea,  scutched  at  Carrigans  mill. 

There  were  but  three  competitors — the  Judges  being  un- 
able to  decide  the  two  first  premiums,,  they  were,  of  course, 
drawn  by  lot.  Mr.  Henderson's  flax  yielded  eight  cwt. 
to  the  acre.  .  ' 
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Oatmeal 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes  ,  ... 
Beef 
Mutton 
Veal 

Flax  undressed 
Five  hank  yarn 
Four  do.  do. 
Three  do.  do. 
One  do.  do. 
Hides  ... 
Pork 


pr  cent 


pr  act 
pr  cwt. 
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( From  the  Scotch  Farmers7  Magazine  ) 

Sir — Among  the  many  useful  suggestions 
which  so  often  appear  in  your  valuable  Ma- 
gazine, there  is  one  which  has  not  presented 
itself  at  least  to  my  view;  1  mean  an  esta- 
blishment in  the  principal  towns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  schools  or  work-rooms, 
in  which  might  be  taught  drawing,  and  mak- 
ing models  of  the  most  approved  implements 
>l  husbandry,  and  of  machines  employed  in 
nan u fact ures,  as  well  as  in  agriculture,  both 
uch  as  are  in  present  use,  and  such  new  in- 
entions  and  improvements  as  may  hereafter 
2  introduced  and  recommended  by  men  of 
ill  and  experience. 

The  general  utility  of  such  establishments 
must  be  obvious,  when  it  is  considered  that 
many  an  ingenious  farmer,  and  even  the  or- 
dinary ploughman,  who  daily  experiences  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  different 
sorts  of  ploughs,  and  other  implements  of 
rural  labour,  would  thus  have  an  opportunity 
oi  laying  before  the  public  any  proposed  im- 
provements, without  launching  into  the  great 
expense  of  constructing,  on  a  large  scale,  the 
implement  or  machine  itself. 

The  plough  and  cart-wrights  in  the  coun- 
try villages  cannot  well  dispense  with  an  aca- 
demy of  this  sort;  for,,  although  many  of 
tbem  make  a  common  cart  or  plough  of  suf- 
ficient strength  and  neatness,  yet  a  great  num- 
ber work  by  old  established  rules  ;  and  having 
in  general  but  little  mathematical  knowledge, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  vary  or  enlarge 
the  application  of  even  many  known  princi- 
ples. Besides,  it  is  very  difficult  to  convey 
one's  own  and  original  ideas,  when  something 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary  road,  or  method  of 
construction,  is  proposed.  In  fact,  it  is  well 
known  also,  that  many  ingenious  men,  in  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  with  perhaps  what 
may  be  termed  an  eccentric  turn  of  mind  (for 
ingenuity  and  eccentricity  are  irequently  com- 
bined,) cannot  convey  their  notions  with  suf- 
pcient  accuracy,  to  enable  the  person  who  re- 
quires the  explanation  to  execute  the  scheme 
intended.  An  instance  of  this  absolutely 
tortk  place  some  years  ago,  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Edinburgh  ( consistent  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  subscriber,)  of  a  blacksr.  :  kS,  wiio 
had  contrived  an  improved  method  a  work- 
ing the  common  churn,  by  which  o»i<  person 
could  produce,  from  the  same  qi*-  -city  of 
milk,  a  greater  proportion  of  butt  in  less 
time,  and  with  much  less  labour,  f  A  is  usu- 
ally necessary.  Upon  its  being  ptoposed  for 
hirn  to  instruct  a  young  man,  who  was  then 
to  leave  the  place,  he  candidly  declared  that 
he  could  give  him  no  verbal  information,  but 
he  might  attend  his  shop,  and,  as  he  termed  it, 
"look  at  me by  which  he  undoubtedly 
meant  to  look  at  him  while  working.  This 
ingenious  blacksmith,  from  being  a  good 
modeller,  soon  imparted  his  ideas  to  his  tyro, 
almost  without  a  word  ;  the  machine  was  con- 
structed on  the  common  working  scale,  and 
answered  admirably  ^ 

Tke  above  instance  (and  many  such  like 
are  doubtless  well  known)  demonstrates  the 
great  importance  to  young  tradesmen  and 
other^  of  schools  for  drawing  and  modelling, 
whet?  placed  under  the  direction  oY  persons 
of  known  skill  and  experience,  and  proves 
their  still  greater  importance  to  persons  of  a 
mechanical  turn,  who,  by  means  of  such  in- 
struction, would  be  enabled,  not  only  to  com- 
municate their  improvements  to  other*,  and 
explain,  the  advantages  of  them,  but  also  to 
give  a  form  to  their  ideas  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  mechanic,  and  subject  the  results 
to  the  test  of  experience.  But,  to  sum 
up  the  whole — As  theories  and  experience  do 
not  sometimes  exactly  agree,  the  young  mo- 
deller, if  unhappily  his  favourite  invention 
should  fail  in  practice.,  would  not  fall  under 
the  lash,  or  gratify  the  illiberal  and  ungentb- 
manly  sneer  o!"  those  who  think  nothing  right, 
because  it  was  not  their  own  discovery,  or 
that  they  were  not  consulted  in  it.  That 
this  is  too  often  the  fate  of  real  merit  and  in- 
ventive genius,  is  much  to  be  deplored. 

While  noting  down  the  above  observa- 

f  This  improvament  on  the  common  staff-churn  vras  tri- 
ed at  the  farm  of  RaTclstone,  near  Edinhurgh,  more  than 
twenty  year*  ago,  and  approred  of,  upon  inspection,  by  a 
gentlemau  resident  there,  eminent  for  his  philosophical 
and  mechanical  knowledge. 
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tions,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  being  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Andrew  Gray,  author  of 
"  The  Experienced  Millwright  and  Plough* 
^right's  Assistant,"  (books  ot  eonsiderabie  va- 
lue  to  both  professions,)  who  has  also  execut- 
ed, with  much  credit  to  himself  several  de* 
signs  for  the  honourable  Board  of  Agriculture, 
has  anticipated  me,  by  reducing  to  practice 
the  plan  which  I  3m  now  proposing  in  theory, 
viz. — the  instructing  young  men  in  drawing 
and  modelling  the  most  approved  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  of  machinery  employed  i*> 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  with  the  latest 
discoveries  and  improvements.  The  school 
or  academy  for  these  purposes  is  in  a  central 
part  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  as  Mr 
Gray  has  been  the  first,  perhaps,  in  the  king- 
dom to  originate  and  undertake  the  charge  of 
an  establishment  of  such  importance  to  ma- 
nufacture and  agriculture,  he  will,  no  doubt, 
obtain  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  friendly 
to  improvement.  Monitor. 


BAPHOE  PLOUGHING  MATCH. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  owners 
of  ploughs,  also  the  names  of  ploughmen,  at 
the  Ploughing  Match  of  the  Raphoe  Branch 
of  the  North  West  Society,  at  Edenmore,  on 
the  14th  day  of  February,  1825 
gentlemen^  class. 

Owners'  Names.  ±'l  '-men.  Frews,  awarded 
Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe... J.  Jft  Elhinny,,,lst  prein.«£l  15 

Sir  S.  Hayes,  Bart  Andrew  Burrens, 

Johnston  Mansfield,  Esq. Patrick  Curry. 

John  Cochran,  Esq  ....Patrick  Breasland. 

John  Speer,  Esq  William  Lafierty, 

Mr.  William  Hamilton  C.  Gil!espy.,.2d  prem.  £1  5 

FIRST  CLASS  OF  FARMERS. 

Mr.  David  Wilson  Wm.  Wilson...  1st  prem.    1  15 

Mr.  Andrew  Bayers  C,  Say*rs,  2d  do  I  5 

SECOND  CLASS  OF  FARMERS. 

Mr.  It,  M'Kinley,  R.  M'Kinley,  jun...Ut£l  2  6 

William  Walker,  > 
Hamilton  Gilicspy,  and  V  Judges. 
William  Bonar,  Esqrs.  ) 

The  Raphoe  Branch  of  the  North  West 
iSociety's  Ploughing  Match  took  place  upon 
the  farm  of  John  Cochran,  of  Edenmore, 
on  Monday,  the  1 4  th  instant,  where  nine 
ploughs  started  for  competition — six  in  the 
gentlemen'!  class,  two  in  the  first,  and  one  in 
the  secand  class  of  farmers.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
from  the  proficiency  of  his  ploughman,  and 


the  premiums  he  obtained  heretofore  at  the 
Branch  ploughing  matches,  was,  according  to 
the  regulations  of  the  Society,  obliged  to  en* 
ter  in  the  first  class,  where  he  was  adjudged 
a  premium.  In  the  first  class,  the  work  was 
performed  by  the  two  successful  candidates  in 
a  style  that  I  hardly  have  seen  any  ploughing 
to  exceed,  at  any  ploughing  match ;  for 
straightness  and  regularity  of  the  furrow  slices 
nothing  could  surpass  it,  still  the  Judges  had 
not  much  difficulty  in  making  the  decision 
between  the  work  of  those  two  persons.  In 
the  first  class  of  farmers,  the  matter  was  well 
contested,  and  the  Judges  had  some  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  which  of  the  competitors' 
work  was  superior  to  the  other.  The  person 
who  finished  the  ploughing  of  his  half  rood 
first,  took  an  hour  and  thirty-two  minutes  to 
perform  the  work,  and  the  latest  was  done  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  all  a  considerable 
time  within  the  prescribed  period.  If  gentle- 
men would  cause  their  ploughmen  and 
ploughs  to  attend  on  such  occasions  as 
ploughing  matches,  more  regularly  than  they 
have  done  hitherto  in  this  district,  it  might 
have  the  effect  to  stimulate  farmers  to  follow 
their  example,  and  both  classes  would  be  be- 
nefited by  the  experiment.  I  cannot  attri- 
bute this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  first  class 
of  persons  I  have  mentioned,  to  any  supine- 
ness  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  country 
in  all  other  respects;  and  as  to  the  latter 
class,  whether  their  backwardness  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  avarice,  not  being  deirous  of  risk- 
ing any  thing  without  a  certainty  of  reaping 
some  pecuniary  advantage,  or  being  disposed 
to  follow  the  old  mode  of  husbandry,  prac- 
tised by  their  forefathers :-~On  these  two  posi- 
tions I  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  decide. 

This  ploughing  match  was  numerously  at- 
tended, by  almost  all  the  respectable  persons 
of  the  neighbourhood,  who  took  a  very  lively 
interest  in  encouraging  this  laudable  practice 
by  their  presence;  also,  a  great  assemblage 
of  all  other  classes  were  congregated  there  — 
The  ground  was  tolerably  propitious  for  the 
occasion,  although  from  its  fertility  (not- 
withstanding having  been  four  years'  lay,)  it 
was  too  brittle.  The  owner's  hospitality  was 
conspicuous,  he  having  caused  refreshments 
to  be  given  to  several  parties  of  the  specta- 
tors, who  partook  of  the  collation  at  his 
house.  JOHN  SPEEli,  Sec. 
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SEED  CORN. 

The  following  are  the  suggestions  offered 
by  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  on  the 
subject  of  seed  corn. 

,  1.  Exposure  to  frost  renders  corn  very  un- 
fit for  seed,  even  though  its  weight  be  nearly 
equal  to  good  corn,  not  injured  by  frost. — 
The  plants  rising  from  corn  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  much  frost  are  always  weak,  and  the 
produce  small.  In  seasons,  therefore,  like 
the  last,  in  which  much  frost  has  prevailed 
in  harvest,  no  corn  should  be  sown  that  has 
grown  in  high  districts,  or  at  least  none  that 
has  not  been  strictly  examined,  and  its  quality 
as  much  as  possible  ascertained.  Similar, 
or  nearly  similar  bad  effects  to  those  that  at- 
tend using  seed  that  has  suffered  from  frost, 
are  also  found  to  arise  from  u^ing  corn  that 
has  partially  sprung  in  the  ear  from  wet  wea- 
ther. 

2.  While,  accordingly,  corn  that  has  been 
hurt  by  frost,  snow,  or  rain,  ought  never  to 
be  used  for  seed,  it  luckily  happens  that  it  is 
easily  distinguished  from  good  corn.  The 
latter  is  plump  and  full,  of  a  peculiar  healthy 
colour,  well  known  to  farmers  and  dealers  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  oats,  is  commonly  free  of 
chaff — whereas  the  former  is  shrivelled — for 
even  the  best  of  it  is  never  entirely  full,  and 
it  appears  as  if  it  were  bleached,  and  does  not 
easily  part  with  the  chaff.  Barley  likewise 
loses  somewhat  of  its  colour,  and  becomes 
paler,  with  black  ends  in  some  of  the  grains. 

3.  Washing  in  strong  brine,  or  other  sa- 
line mixtures,  proves  useful  as  a  test  of  the 
seed  steeped  in  it ;  this  operation  serving  to 
distinguish  faulty,  or  light  and  weak  seeds, 
from  the  more  perfect  and  wholesome  ones, 
by  allowing  the  former  to  be  collected  off  the 
surface,  while  the  latter  remains  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mixture. 

4.  Besides  washing  or  floating,  it  may  form 
the  first  part  of  an  experimental  process  for 
trying  the  quality  of  seed,  treating  a  portion 
of  it  in  much  the  same  way,  in  all  respects, 
as  barley  is  in  malting  ;  and  when  this  is 
done,  the  number  of  seeds  that  spring,  or 
send  forth  radicles,  sliould  be  carefully  ascer- 
tained. Even  the  rdotlets,  or  radical  fibres 
springing  from  any  seed  so  treated,  should  be 
attended  to,  as  the  sounder  and  stronger  the 
seed  is,  these  are  the  more  numerous  and 


strong,  and  the  chance  of  success  in  the  crop 
is  likewise  the  greater.  Where  they  are  very 
few  and  small,  the  plants  may  not  afterwards 
grow  in  due  vigour  and  survive,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  poor  or  wet,  and  the  climate 
or  season  cold.  Though  this  be  a  mode  of 
trial  that  has  been  long  recommended  and 
frequently  relied  on,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be 
found  a  little  troublesome,  requiring  more 
address  and  room  or  convenience  for  employ- 
ing it,  than  many  farmers  may  possess.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  an  object  to  use  some  other 
less  difficult  mode  of  investigation,  such,  per- 
haps, as  the  one  to  be  next  mentioned. 

5.  This  other  way  is  by  taking  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  promiscuously  from  the  ge- 
neral parcel,  (and  if  the  numbers  taken  were 
couuted,  so  much  the  better)  then  sowing  it, 
either  in  a  pot,  or  in  a  bed,  or  any  collection 
of  ordinary  soil,  (as  that  taken  from  the  field 
wherein  the  crop  is  intended  to  be  raised)  in 
an  open  shade,  the  spot  where  it  is  placed 
being  accessible  to  the  light,  and  sufficiently 
airy,  but  still  such  that  it  can  be  duly  pro- 
tected from  frost — which  last  object  may  be 
attained,  by  laying  over  the  earth  containing 
the  seed,  some  loose  straw,  or  spars,  or  small 
branches  covered  with  straw,  when  such  pro- 
tection may  be  thought  necessary,  as  at  night, 
or  during  frost ;  and  care  may  be  taken  to 
sprinkle  some  water  on  the  spot  or  bed,  as 
occasion  may  require.  It  should  next  be  ob- 
served, what  number  or  proportion  of  the 
seeds  spring  up,  and  continue  thereafter  in  a 
thriving  state  as  plants.  When  any  of  them 
fail,  the  rootlets  of  such  will  be  found  fewer 
in  number  than  in  the  case  of  those  which 
survive  in  vigour.  It  ought  to  be  remember- 
ed here,  however,  that  the  radical  shoots  are 
apt  to  be  more  numerous  in  the  case  of  rich 
moist  land,  than  in  that  of  an  opposite  cha- 
racter ;  and  they  likewise  divide  and  become 
more  numerous  when  the  land  is  somewhat 
firm,  than  when  it  is  loose  or  open  in  texture; 
circumstances  merely  taken  notice  of  in  order 
that,  in  a  course  of  trials,  allowance  may  be 
made  for  their  effect  in  occasioning  at  times 
small  differences  in  these  respects,  which 
could  not  altogether  be  referred  to  the  quali- 
ty of  the  seed  used. 

Before  spring,  or  early  in  that  season,  such 
examinations  as  those  mentioned  should  b# 
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gone  about,  on  purpose  to  have  due  time  to 
vary  and  repeat  them,  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing a  satisfactory  result,  or  of  being  capable 
to  determine  how  far  any  parcel  of  grain 
should  be  made  use  of  as  seed. 

6.  Where  proper  seed  cannot  be  procured 
in  the  district  or  near  neighbourhood  of  the 
farm  were  it  is  meant  to  be  sown,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  other  places  ;  but  lit  doing 
this,  it  will  be  material  for  the  farmer  to  have 
some  skilful  practical  person  on  the  spot, 
carefully  to  examine  and  select  the  seed,  be- 
ing particularly  attentive  to  that  which  has 
been  well  preserved.  This  will  not  be  detect- 
ed by  a  superficial  view  of  the  grain,  which 
in  different  varieties  is  often  of  different  colors ; 
but  it  may  be  readily  discovered  by  attending 
to  the  smell,  appearance,  and  grasp  of  the 
straw. 

7.  In  taking  seed  from  other  districts,  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  farmers,  to  get  not 
merely  what  is  sound,  but  likewise,  as  far  as 
possible,  grain  of  that  variety  or  sort  which 
is  best  adapted  to  their  own  soils  and  situa- 
tions. Many  individuals,  in  1783  and  1800, 
sustained  great  detriment,  by  getting  seed, 
both  of  oats  and  barley,  from  England  and 
from  the  continent,  the  habits  of  which  did 
not  agree  with  the  climate  of  their  farms. 

8.  One  year's  age  ot  corn  used  for  seed,  is 
found  not  to  be  materially  injurious  to  its 
future  produce;  though  it  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  most  farmers,  what 
has  been  kept  in  the  stack  is  more  likely  to 
produce  vigorous  and  abundant  plants,  than 
what  has  been  kept  in  granaries  after  being 
threshed — and  in  the  former,  it  is  less  liable 
to  mixture  of  different  sorts,  than  in  the  latter. 

The  Society  cannot  conclude  this  paper 
without  earnestly  warning  farmers  against  an 
idea  which  has  been  sometimes  entertained, 
that  weak  or  inferior  corn  will  do  very  well 
for  sowing  ;  and  therefore,  that  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  the  grower  to  use  the  best  grain 
for  flour  or  meal.  This  error  was  very  fatal 
in  many  cases  to  the  crops  in  17b3  and  1800, 
v»  hich  succeeded  seasons  as  unfavourable  as 
that  of  a  late  year,  (1S1G)  when  many  far- 
rners  were  led  into  it  from  the  temptation  of 
;i  temporary  saving;  and  thus  perpetuated, 
6t  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  on  their 
farm*,  the  production  of  crops  that  were  both 
Anal]  in  quantity  and  of  very  inferior  quality. 
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Fruit-Trees. 

(Continued  from  page  112.) 

In  the  spring  of  1822  I  observed  that  these 
insects  deposite  a  part  of  their  ova  even  in  the 
buds.  I  found  several  larvae  emerging  from 
under  the  strong  case  which  protects  the  bud. 
As  the  blossom  shoots  up,  and  grves  the  in- 
sect more  room,  it  comes  forward  and  eats  a 
passage  into  the  centre  of  the  blossom,  and 
there  it  remains  until  the  whole  is  destroyed 
— then  it  goes  to  the  leaves*  and  they  are  sa- 
crificed in  their  turn. 

Nature  seems  to  have  given  this  insect  a 
remarkable  property,  in  order  to  make  pro- 
vision for  any  loss  that  may  take  place  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  at  the  time  the  trees 
are  in  blossom.  I  have  observed  a  new  race 
come  forward  when  the  wood-buds  bemn  to 
expand  into  foliage.  There  is  another  cir- 
cumstance which,  1  think,  goes  to  prove  what 
I  have  now  asserted,  which  is,  when  a  scion 
or  graft,  has  been  put  upon  a  stock,  that  stock 
and  scion  remain  in  a  seemingly  dormant 
state,  until  the  trees  have  been  in  blossom 
and  full  foliage  for  some  weeks.  No  larvae 
ever  shew  themselves  upon  the  buds  of  the 
scion  until  they  begin  to  push  into  foliage, 
they  then  appear.  Knowing  all  this  to  be  true, 
how  could  liming,  peeling,  or  oiling,  be  per- 
formed with  effect,  without  the  risk  of  the 
cure  being  worse  than  the  disease  ? 

I  have  just  one  other  remark  to  make,  that 
it  is  a  too  common  practice  amongst  garden- 
ers to  destroy,  without  discrimination,  the 
birds  which  frequent  their  gardens.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  is  bad  policy.  Although  I 
am  avare  some  of  the  kinds  of  birds  are 
great  enemies  to  some  crops,  it  certainly  must 
be  a  trifling  crop  indeed,  that  will  not  bear 
the  expense  of  a  person  to  watch  it,  or  a  net 
to  protect  it,  until  it  is  out  of  danger;  thus 
the  gardener  preserves  the  bird-  to  perform  a 
double  office — eating  up  the  vermin  from  the 
trees,  and  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  eggs  of  in- 
sects from  the  ground.  I  have  often  stood 
and  observed  the  male  bird,  while  the  female 
was  sitting  upon  her  eggs,  or  her  young,  fly  to 
the  spot  with  his  bill  full  of  caterpillars  to 
feed  his  mate  or  young  ;  and  when  the  young 
ones  become  so  strong  as  to  accompany  their 
parents  in  quest  of  food,  it  is  really  a»toni*J-;  ~ 
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the  number  of  caterpillars  they  destroy.-^- 
I  can  say,  from  my  own  observation,  that  if 
it  was  not  the  case  that  the  birds  destroy  a 
vast  number  of  caterpillars,  our  trees  in 
general  would  exhibit  nothing  but  bare  stumps, 
for  the  insects  would  become  as  numerous  as 
the  locusts  of  Spain  and  America.  It  is  from 
that  circumstance  that  we  find  so  few  flies  in 
comparison  of  the  great  quantity  of  caterpil- 
lars. I  one  day  followed  a  nest  of  young 
ox-eyes,  which  had  just  flown,  in  order  to  see 
how  the  old  ones  acted.  I  saw  them  fly  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  pick  from  the  curled 
leaves  the  caterpillars,  with  which  they  flew 
.  to  their  young  to  feed  them. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  my  opinion^ 
that  should  the  gardener,  instead  of  pursuing 
a  system  of  indiscriminate  warfare  against  the 
feathered  tribe,  avail  himself  of  the  services 
of  these  useful  allies,  he  might,  with  their 
exertions,  and  his  own  united,  soon  rid  himself 
of  those  insects  that  have  hitherto  set  his 
efforts  at  defiance. 


On  the  Utility  of  Summer- Fallow. 

Sir —  The  art  of  raising,  upon  the  soil 
prain  and  other  plants,  in  the  greatest  possi- 
ble degree  of  perfection  and  abundance,  is 
the  chief  study  of  the  agriculturist.  A  natural 
questions  arises,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 
The  answer  is  short.  Put  your  soil  into  a 
state  of  fertility ;  keep  the  crops  free  from 
disease;  and  allow  no  weeds  to  rob  them  of 
the  nourishment  which  the  soil  is  capable  of 
affording. 

The  farmer  must  endeavour  to  rectify,  by 
art,  any  natural  deficiency  that  may  be  in 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  component 
parts  of  fertile  soils  are  understood  to  be 
clay,  sand,  and  calcareous  earth,  mixed,  in 
such  proportions,  that  they  are  neither  too 
close,  nor  too  porous,  that  is,  the  sand  drain- 
ing off  the  moisture  in  wet  weather,  and  the 
clay  and  calcareous  earth,  by  their  attraction 
for  water,  retaining  it  in  drought.  Upon 
soils  of  the  last  description,  the  plants  are 
neither  too  much  overcharged  with  moisture 
in  a  wet  season,  nor  run  the  risk  of  perishing 
of  thirst  in  a  dry  one.  If  to  such  a  soil  you 
add  dung,  or  other  decomposed  organized 
gutter,  the  field  will  then  be  in  the  most 


fertile  state  possible.  Presuming  that  the  soil 
is  such  as  here  described,  how  are  we  to  pre- 
vent diseases  from  affecting  our  crops,  and 
robbery  be ing  co m m i tted  u pon  t  h em  by  weeds  ? 
The  best  remedy  hitherto  discovered,  is  a 
proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  fallowing  the 
ground,  when  necessary,  during  the  summer 
months. 

But  to  lay  down  a  proper  rotation  of  crops, 
and  to  know  when  fallowing  is  required,  we 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  physical 
causes  which'make  these  operations  necessary. 
This  cannot  be  acquired  with  studying  the 
nature  of  the  plants  which  wre  wish  to  culti- 
tivate,  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
liable. 

The  Great  Author  of  Nature  has  so  order- 
ed matters,  that  plants,  as  well  as  animals, 
are  liable  to  diseases  at  every  period  of  their 
existence.  The  curing  diseases  of  animals 
has  long  been  a  principal  study  writh  man- 
kind; but  the  diseases  of  plants  have  been 
little  attended  to;  and  when  observed  to  be 
sickly,  the  real  cause  is  generally  overlooked, 
and  ascribed  to  want  of  fertility  in  the  soil.— 
But  this  is  by  no  means  so  frequently  the 
cause  of  their  sickly  appearance  as  is  imagin- 
ed ;  for  plants  often  fall  into  decay  upon  a 
rich  fertile  soil,  as  animals  will  sometimes 
contract  diseases  upon  a  rich  luxuriant  pas- 
ture. The  causes  of  such  decay  in  plants, 
are  infectious  diseases ;  which  diseases  ma}', 
in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented,  by  fallow- 
ing, and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  The 
diseases  for  which  this  mode  of  management 
is  an  antidote,  may  be  divided  into  two  clasess, 
those  that  attack  the  plants  in  their  stems 
and  leaves,  and  those  that  attack  the  roots.— 
The  former  resemble  ©utaneous  disorders  in 
animals, — the  latter,  diseases  in  the  intestines; 
the  former  the  most  frequent, — the  latter  the 
most  deadly,  and  worst  to  eradicate. 

Cutaneous  diseases  in  plants  are  chiefly  oc- 
casioned by  insects.*  Nature  has  destined 
every  plant  to  nourish  numerous  tribes  of 
them.  Some  insects,  in  their  caterpillar 
state,  are  large  and  easily  seen  ;  others  are 
so  minute  as  only  to  be  discovered  by  the 
assistance  of  a  good  glass.  'These  latter  though 
invisible  to  the  eye,  are  often  so  numerous, 
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that  they  suck  the  juices  out  of  the  plants, 
so  as  to  occasion  disease,  and  frequently 
death.  To  counteract  the  attacks  of  these 
formidable  enemies  of  our  crops,  we  ftkusl 
look  into  the  book  of  nature  for  a  remedy  ; 
and  luckily,  one  presents  itseif  to  us.  1  have 
mentioned,  that  every  plant  is  destined  to 
nourish  various  tribes  of  insects;  but  few  in- 
sects, that  generate  above  ground,  can  live 
on  a  variety  of  plants.  The  greater  number 
can  only  exist  on  plants  of  a  similar  nature. 
—This  natural  fact  puts  these  hosts  of 
enemies  more  under  our  power,  than  at  first 
sight  they  would  seem  to  be,  as  by  a  rotation 
of  crops  and  fallowing,  you  may  keep  them 
so  in  check,  that  their  attacks  will  by  no  means 
be  dangerous.  If  a  field  of  cabbages,  for  in- 
stance, is  infected  with  the  caterpillar  of  the 
white  butterfly, — if  cabbages  are  continued 
to  be  planted  on  it,  the  ravagers  will  increase 
having  plenty  of  food  provided  for  them  ; 
but,  sow  the  field  with  a  crop  of  grain,  and 
they  must  all  perish,  as  the  fly  cannot  then 
find  a  proper  nidus  to  deposite  her  eggs  upon. 
It  is  exactly  the  same  with  every  other  insect, 
however  minute  in  size.  Should  your  wheat 
be  infected  with  rust,  follow  up  your  rotation 
with  a  green  crop,  upon  which  the  animal- 
cule cannot-  exist,  and  you  clear  the  field  of 
the  disease. 

The  natural  history  of  insects  is  very  inte- 
resting to  the  farmer.  They  propagate 
mostly  from  eggs:  but  classes  have  been 
found  to  bring  forth  their  young  in  a  living 
state.*  Many  tribes  propagate  on  animal 
substances,  and  are  carnivorous  ;  but  I  do  not 
mean  to  enter  fully  into  the  natural  history 
of  insects.  I  only  notice  it  so  far  as  to  show 
that,  whatever  their  habits  of  living  may  be, 
or  however  minute  in  size  they  may  appear, 
thev  all  possess  the  power  of  generating  their 
own  species,  and  that  none  of  them  arc  pro- 
duced by  equivocal  generation.  It  is  evident 
f  om  the  nature  of  these  vermin,  that  a  rota- 
tation  of  a  white  and  green  crop  alternately, 
will  clear  the  ground  of  them  most  completely 
I  v  Carving  them  to  death  in  their  infancy: 
and  thus  the  crops  may  be  kept  free  from  all 
diseases  occasioned  by  insects  that  areannua-1 
ly  or  oftener,  produced  from  the  egg. 

A  rotation  of  crops  gives  the  farmer  an 
opportunity  of  clearing  his  fields  likewise  of 

*  Dr.  Anderson's  Recreation*. 


all  annual  weeds.  Many  of  the  green  crops 
are  raised  in  greater  perfection  in  drills  than 
otherwise.  By  carefully  hand-weeding  and 
horse-hoeing  drilled  crops,  you  may  soon  get 
the  better  of  such  robbers  of  your  soil,  and 
prevent  them  from  doing  injury  to  your  crops 
in  future. 

But  you  cannot  clear  your  fields  so  easily 
of  such  enemies  as  are  not  annually  produced 
from  the  seeds  or,  eg<ys.  The  diseases  affect- 
ing the  roots  of  plants  are  generally  occa- 
sioned by  insects  of  this  nature.  They  are 
generated  below  ground  ;  and  numerous 
tribes  of  them  live  in  the  state  of  grubs  for 
years.  A  rotation  of  crops  has  little  or  no 
effect  upon  them,  as  many  of  them  live  equal- 
ly well  upon  the  roots  of  a  variety  of  plants. 
The  tribes  of  insects  of  this  description  are 
numerous;  but  the  natural  history  of  such  as 
are  minute,  has  not  been,  and  probably  ne- 
ver will  be  ascertained.  We  are,  however, 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  some  of  them. 
The  cockchaffer,  it  is  well  known,  lives  three 
years  under  ground,  in  form  of  a  grub,  de- 
vouring the  roots  of  every  plant  that  conies 
in  his  way.  lie  at  last  changes  into  a  chry- 
salis, from  which  be  bursts  forth  a  winged 
beetle,  and  is  then  only  able  to  propagate  his 
kind.  It  is  thought  that  many  of  the  scara- 
beous  insects  have  similar  natures.  A  rich 
loam,  of  rather  a  light  nature,  is  the  soil  most 
liable  to  be  infested  with  such  vermin;  and 
when  they  have  once  gotten  possession,  they 
are  not  easily  driven  out.  A  summer-fallow 
is  the  best  remedy  for  this  evil,  hitherto  dis- 
covered ;  but  it  must  not  be  executed  in  a 
slovenly  maner,  otherwise  it  will  do  you  no 
good.  To  have  its  proper  effect,  the  second 
furrow  should  be  given  in  April,  and  not  a 
weed  allowed  to  be  seen  upon  it  for  months 
after.  By  frequently  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing the  soil,  you  not  only  give  an  opportuni- 
ty for  rooks  and  other  birds  to  pick  up  the 
grubs,  but  you  starve  them  to  death  for  want 
of  food.  These  vermin  cannot  be  destroyed 
otherwise  than  by  a  summer  fallow.  Winter 
ploughing  has  no  effect  upon  them.  During 
that  season,  they  sink  deep  into  the  eartli^ 
and  lye  in  a  dormant  state,  requiring  no  food. 
As  the  warmth  of  summer  approaches,  they 
become  alive,  active,  and  most  voracious. — 
They  then  rise  near  the  surface  in  quest  of 
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food ;  and  then,  and  then  only,  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  destroy  them. 

Let  the  farmer  avail  himself  of  theae  na- 
tural fact*;  let  him  endeavour  to  counteract 
the  workings  of  nature  which  are  against  his 
operations,  by  every  means  that  are  within 
his  power.  He  should  take  every  advantage, 
which  a  rotation  of  crops  affords  him,  of  de- 
stroying weeds  and  vermin ;  but  when  that 
will  not  make  his  fields  clean  and  sound,  a 
summer-fallow  should  be  resorted  to.  Many 
plants  also  infest  arable  fields  that  are  not  an- 
nually produced  from  the  seed,  but  spring  from 
every  chip  of  the  roots  that  may  be  left  in  the 
soil.  When  a  field  is  much  overrun,  with 
such  plants,  the  best,  and  often  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  clear  of  them,  is  by  a  complete 
fallow.  ' 

Many  errors  have  been  committed  in  agri- 
culture, by  founding  theories  upon  false  prin- 
ciples. Were  we  able  to  perceive  always 
correctly  the  manner  in  which  nature  ope- 
rates, we  could  never  go  very  far  wrong ; 
but  we  often  mistake  her  operations,  and 
imagine  that  other  causes,  than  the  real  ones 
have  produced  the  effects  which  we  observe. 
We  may  build  theories  founded  upon  such 
false  observations,  which  shall  appear  very 
satisfactory;  but  they  will  soon  show  the 
false  foundation  upon  which  we  have  built, 
from  the  results,  when  put  in  pracitce,  not 
answering  our  expectations.  Nature  and  na- 
ture's laws,  have  been  the  same  since  the 
days  of  Noah.  There  is  nothing  new  in  her 
operations  under  the  sun.  Mankind  have  an 
itching  desire  after  novelty ;  and  often  ima- 
gine that  they  have  made  a  new  discovery, 
when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  their  own  ignorance 
which  makes  it  new  to  them.  This  propen- 
sity in  mankind  to  pry  into  the  workings  of 
nature,  might  be"1  attended  with  much  good, 
if  kept  under  contrbul,  and  nothing  admitted 
by  us  as  facts,  but  such  things  as  reason  as- 
sured us  came  within  the  grasp  of  our  per- 
ceptions. But  we  too  often  allow  the  imagi- 
nation to  lead  the  way,  and  impose  upon  our- 
selves by  building  castles  in  the  air.  Mr.  Tull 
one  of  our  earliest  writers  on  drill  husbandry, 
was  an  instance  of  this.  His  system  of  dril- 
ling was  excellent ;  his  ideas  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  fertile  soil  correct ;  and  his  theory 
of  the  food  of  plants  pretty  well-founded  ;  yet, 


with  all  this  knowledge,  he  drew  very  false 
conclusions.  He  reasoned,  that  as  a  fertile 
soil  will  nourish,  and  bring  to  perfection  a 
variety  of  crops  equally  well,  the  food  of 
all  these  plants  must  be  the  same,  nature  giv- 
ing a  power  to  the  seeds  of  every  plant,  when 
they  come  to  germinate,  to  organize  this  food 
in  a  certain  manner  peculiar  to  their  indivi- 
dual natures  and  formation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  may  convert  grass  into  beef  or 
mutton,  by  giving  it  to  cows  or  sheep,  each 
of  these  animals  being  endowed  with  a  power 
of  converting  the  same  food,  so  as  to  suit 
their  own  particular  organs  or  formation  : 
hence  he  concluded,  that  by  keeping  the  lands 
free  from  weeds  by  drilling,  the  same  kind  of 
crop  might  be  raised  on  the  same  field  annu- 
ally, as  long  as  he  had  a  mind.  A  rotation 
of  crops  he  thought  quite  unnecessary :  but, 
as  nature  acts  contrary  to  this  theory^  it  of 
course  fell  to  the  ground. 

Since  the  days  of  Tull,  writers  on  agricul- 
ture have  been  almost  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending a  rotation  of  crops;  but  differing 
very  much  about  (what  is  perhaps  of  little 
consequence)  the  range  or  course  of  the  ro- 
tation. In-many  of  the  periodical  publica- 
tions of  late  on  this  subject,  various  rotations 
have  been  held  up  as  superior ;  and  much 
time  has  been  spent  to  prove,  by  calculation, 
the  superiority  of  particular  rotations.  None, 
however,  have  yet  appeared  so  convincingly 
better  than  others,  as  to  become  the  gene- 
ral practice.  The  truth  is,  local  circum- 
stances of  soil,  climate  and  markets,  must 
always  influence  the  farmer  in  the  course  to 
be  followed  ;  it  is  a  fortunate  thing,  that,  in 

such  situations,  nature  will  yield  a  little  

She  has  bestowed  a  variety  of  plants  for  the 
use  and  comfort  of  man,  out  of  which  the 
farmer  may  choose  various  courses  of  rota- 
tions, with  equally  good  effect ;  thus  giving 
him  a  choice  of  cultivating  such  crops  only, 
as  he  finds,  from  experience,  pay  him  best 
in  his  situation.  The  danger  is,  of  recurrincr 
too  frequently  to  what  is  the  paying  crop 
with  him, — it  matters  not,  whether  it  is  a 
white  or  a  green  one;  it  cannot  be  annually 
produced  with  equal  success ;  no  speculative 
pi  ospect  of  greater  gain  should  ever  tempt 
the  farmer  to  depart  far  from  a  rotation  of  a 
white  and  a  green  crop  alternately, 
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Near  large  towns,  land  is  occupied  by  men 
of  all  professions.  Many  of  them,  though 
men  of  learning,  know  very  little  about 
country  business;  and  have  no  idea  of  any 
other  practice  being  necessary  in  any  situa- 
tion, but  their  own.  Such  men  frequently 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  write  on  the  sub- 
ject of  husbandry  ;  and,  being  men  of  figures, 
they  will  run  you  up  the  whole  course  of  a 
rotation,  stating  the  difference  clearly  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  between  their 
practice  and  that  of  the  country  farmers. — 
It  must  be  owned,  that  the  balance  struck  in 
favour  of  city  farming,  is  oftrn  very  great ; 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  nor  do  1 
mean  to  contradict,  the  accuracy  of  such 
statements.  But  it  is  strange,  that  if  farmers 
might  make  fortunes  by  the  means  which 
these  writers  point  out  so  clearly,  they 
do  not  all  immediately  set  about  it.  They 
appear  to  be  possessed  with  the  same  degree 
of  folly,  which  a  certain  brickmaker  disco- 
vered in  the  farmers  near  London.  This 
man  had  a  small  patch  of  ground  near  the  ci- 
ty, from  which  he  rapidly  made  a  fortune,  by 
burning  it  into  bricks,  and  building  houses 
with  them.  This  worthy  citizen  look  a  jaunt 
into  the  country;  but  how  was  he  shocked 
at  the  folly,  ignorance,  and  stupidity  of  the 
country  people,  who  kept  large  fields  in  corn 
and  grass,  which,  in  his  opinion,  could  pay 
but  little.  "  How  easily"  exclaimed  the  brick- 
maker,  "  might  all  these  make  fortunes,  by 
burning  their  fields  into  bricks,  and  building 
houses  with  them  !n  This  brickmaker,  it  is 
presumed,  would  make  but  few  proselytes.— 
But  when  men  of  abilities,  with  only  a  par- 
tial knowledge  of  the  art,  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  write' upon  agriculture,  they  some- 
times set  oft'  their  theories  in  such  a  plausible 
manner,  as  induces  the  unwary  and  unskilful 
to  adopt  their  plans  in  situations  not  calcu- 
lated for  such  modes  of  culture:  the  conse- 
quence is,  disappointment  and  loss.  With 
some  of  these  theorists,  green  crops  and  dril- 
ling, are  the  magic  wand  for  filling  the  coffers 
of  the  farmer.  Fallowing  is  accounted,  not 
billy  useless,  but  pernicious;  as  by  their  ac- 
counts, better  crops  may  be  raised  without  it.* 
What  a  temptation  is  this  for  the  novice  to 
banish  fallow  from  his  practice  altogether, 

•  Diitton's  Observations  upon  Archer's  Surrey  of  the 
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though  his  fields  may  be  in  a  state  that  loudly 
calls  for  it.  1  am  far?from  saying,  that  fallow- 
should  be  universally  banished.  Let  the  na- 
tural causes  be  attended  to  which  make  it  ne- 
cessary ;  and  if  nature  demands  that  it  should 
occasionally  enter  into  the  system  of  husban- 
dry, let  her  demands  be  complied  with.  It 
is  a  real  loss  to  follow  a  friable  soil  that  is 
free  from  weeds  and  vermin ;  but  it  is  often 
a  greater  loss  to  continue  cropping  such  lands, 
when  the  crops  are  annually  diseased.  The 
effects  of  such  diseases  are  often  not  percepti- 
ble on  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  It  may,  upon 
a  rich  soil,  be  pushed  on  to  the  natural  size 
of  the  plants  ;  but  if  they  have  been  sickly 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  seeds  will  not  be 
well  perfected,  and  will  be  deficient  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.— f  To  be  continued.  ) 

Flax  Premiums — Wednesday  25th  Feb,  1825, 

1st  Premium  of  21.  10*.  to  Mr  James  Henderson,  P ; 
rish  of  Glendermot,  scutched  at  Farm-hill  mill  — Sd  do.  uf 
21.  to  Mr  Robert  M'Farland,  All-Sainte,  scutched  at  Cloou 

mil]  3d  dp  of  Ik  10s.  to  Mr  Michael  Gallagher,  Kille  i, 

scutched  at  Carrigans  mill  — Uh  do.  of  IL  to  J<  hu  Mont- 
gomery, Rye,  scutched  at  Rye  mill. — 5th  do.  of  1/.  to  Mr 
W.  Elliott,  Taughboyne,  scutched  at  Carrigans  mill. 
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Of  Moss  or  Bag  alone  as  Manure. 

Moss-earth  will,  without  any  preparation 
whatever,  operate  as  a  manure  to  any  other 
soil,  in  the  same  way  that  one  sterile  earth 
tends  to  enrich  another.  Moss-earth  will 
help  to  mend  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
any  of  the  other  soils  ;  which  is  frequently 
their  greatest  defect.  The  extreme  cohesive- 
ness  of  clay  is  often  a  bar  to  its  improvement: 
pure  sand  is  unproductive  from  a  contrary 
cause.  If  these  are  mixed  with  each  other, 
or  if  moss-earth  is  mixed  with  either,  they 
w  iU  be  cured  of  these  defects.  The  tenaci- 
ous clay  will  be  rendered  more  open ;  the 
moisture  will  more  easily  percolate;  a  greater 
scoj>e  will  be  given  to  the  roots  of  plants  ; 
the  clay  will  not  be  so  retentive  of  moisture 
iii  wet  weather,  nor  so  adhesive  when  dry. 

A  mixture  of  moss  among  sand  woufd 
deepen  the*  soil,  render  it  more  retentive  of 
moisture,  and  prevent  the  crop  from  being  so 
readily  injured  by  the  drought, 

Jf  the  cby  lay  in  an  elevated  situation,  and 
was  extremely  sterile  and  moist,  moss-earth, 
in  its  natural  state,  Would  only  form  a  mix- 
ture as  soil ;  but  the  heat  and  fermentation 
under  such  circumstaices  would  not  be  suffi 
cient  to  accelerate  its  decomposition.    But  if 
mixed  with  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  in  a  low 
situation,  the  moss-earth  would  have  more 
powerful  effects.    It  would  not  only  mend 
the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  soil,  but 
the  heat  of  the  sand,  an d  more  free  access  to 
lir,,  would  greatly  accelerate  the  putrefaction 
ind  decomposition  of  moss-earth  ;  and,  as 
mtrefaction  proceeded,  the  food  of  vegetation 
vould  be  supplied.    But  it  is  much  better  to 
wring  the  moss  into  a  course  of  putridity  by 
ome  fermenting  admixture  before  it  is  applied 
o  any  soil.    If  no  such  mixture  can  be  pro- 
ured,  let  the  moss-earth  be  thrown  up  in 
leaps,  first  exposed  to  the  frost,  and  then  to 
he  changes  of  weather  for  a  year  or  two ;  and 
il  it  is  turned  over,  some  sand  or  clay  mix- 
ed with  it,  and  the  whole  exposed  for  two  sea- 
sons to  the  weather,  it  will  form  a  tolerable 
manure.    But,  in  an  age  so  enlightened  as 
the  present,  if  might  well  be  expected  that 


some  more  powerful  dissolvent  of  moss-earth 
might  be  discovered. 

Of  Moss  formed  into  Manure  by  being  min- 
ed with  Lime.— It'  moss-earth  is  minutelj 
mixed  with  newly  slacked  lime,  in  a  powdery 
state,  and  laid  up  in  a  heap  for  a  few  months 
and  once  or  twice  turned  over,  #ell  broken, 
and  a  little  new  lime  thrown  in  when 
turned  over,  the  antiseptic  qualitiesof  the  moss, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so  after  being  so 
mixed,  will  be  overcome,  and  the  moss  brought 
into  a  state  of  rapid  decomposition,  and  there- 
by formed  into  as  good  manure  as  so  much 
straw,  or  other  vegetables,  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  arable  lands. 

The  best  way  to  prepare  it  with  lime  is,  to 
dig  up  the  moss,  and  throw  it  into  heaps  after 
harvest,  or  early  in  winter,  so  that  the  frost 
may  operate  on  the  moss,  and  in  part  reduce 
its  texture,  before  the  drought  forms  it  into 
peat.  When  dug  up  and  exposed  to  sum- 
mer drought,  before  the  frost  has  loosened  its 
adhesion,  it  becomes  a  real  peat,  and  will^iot 
again  so  easily  broken  down  by  the  wea«* 
ther  :  But  if  it  is  exposed  first  to  frost,  the 
alternate  changes  of  weather  will  soon  reduce 
it  from  peat  to  earth  :— the  drought,  after  the 
frost,  will  not  form  it  into  peat ;  but,  with 
the  other  changes  of  weather,  it  will  aid  in 
reducing  the  organic  texture  of  the  moss. 

After  being  exposed  to  the  weather  for  a 
whole  winter,  the  moss-earth  may  be  removed 
in  the  spring  to  the  field  to  which  it  is  intended 
to  be  applied,  and,  when  it  is  between  wet  and 
dr}r,  thrown  up  into  a  convenient  midden, 
and  mixed  with  about  a  fifth  or  sixth  part  of 
its  weight  of  hot  newly  slacked  lime  in  a 
powdery  state.  The  moss  should  be  as  much 
broken  as  possible,  and  minutely  mixed  with 
the  lime. 

Lord  Dundonald  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Connexion  between  Chemistry  and  Agricul- 
ture, observes,  that  when  the  newly  calcined 
lime,  or  what  is  usually  termed  lime  shells, 
are  mixed,  unslacked,  with  the  moss,  the  heat 
is  so  much  increased  as  to  reduce  the  moss  to 
charcoal  or  cinder,  and  to  dissipate  its  com- 
ponent parts  into  a  gaseous  state,  leaving  no 
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thing  but  the  ashes  or  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, and  such  a  portion  of  the  fixed  air 
generated  in  the  process,  as  is  absorbed  by  the 
lime  returning  to  the  state  of  chalk.  The 
moss  ought  not  therefore  to  be  mixed  with 
lime  in  the  state  of  shells. 

«  The  object  is  best  attained  by  mixing 
«  newly  made  and  completly  slacked  lime, 
'  with  about  five  or  six  times  its  weight  of 

*  peat,  which  should  be  moderately  humid, 
1  and  not  in  a  too  dry  state.  In  this  case, 
t  the  heat  generated  will  be  moderate,  and 

*  never  sufficient  to  convert  the  peat  into  car- 
t  bonaceous  matter,  or  to  throw  off,  in  the 

*  state  of  fixable  air,  the  acids  therein  con- 
s  tained.    The  gases  thus  generated  will  be 

*  inflammable  and  phlogisticated  air,  forming 
6  volatile  alkali,  which  will  combine  as  it  is 

*  formed  w'th  the  oxygenated  part  of  the 
1  peat  that  remains  unacted  upon  by  the  lime 
c  applied  for  this  especial  purpose  in  a  small 

*  proportion.  By  this  mode  of  conducting 
'  the  process,  a  soluble  saline  matter  will  be 
'  procured,  consisting  of  phosphatand  oxylat 

*  of  ammonia,  whose  beneficial    effects  on 

*  vegetation  have  already  been  described. 

'  ^attention  or  ignorance  of  these  impor- 

*  tant  facts,  has  probably,  in  many  cases,  de- 

*  feated  the  wishes  of  the  farmer  in  the  ap- 
«  plication  of  this  preparation,  which  is  par- 

*  ticularly  recommended  as  a  top-dressing  to 
c  the  grounds  under  pasture.  The  propor- 
'  tion  of  lime  to  peat  here  given,  should  be 
'  carefully  attended  to  ;  and  the  mixing  of 
4  the  two  substances  together  should  be  per- 

*  formed  under  cover,  in  a  shed  or  out-house 
'  constructed  for  that  purpose;  as  too  much 

*  rain,  or  a  too  great  exposure  to  air,  will 
«  prevent  a  due  action  of  the  lime  upon  the 

*  peat.    The  success  of  most  operations,  but 

*  more  especially  of  those  of  a  chemical  na- 
c  ture,  greatly  depends  upon  a  regular  and 
'  due  observance  of  circumstances  apparently 
'  trivial. 

*  This  preparation  of  lime  and  peat,  is  in 
6  a  peculiar  manner  conducive  to  the  growth 
of  clover,  and  of  the  short,  and,  as  they 
are  called,  sweet  kinds  of  pasture  grasses. — 
The  soil  also,  by  the  application  of  it,  ac- 
quires such  a  predisposing  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  such  grasses,  as  to  pre- 
vent its  growing  afterwards  rank,  coarse,  or 
iour  herbage.' 


The  compost  of  moss-earth  thus  made  up 
with  lime,  ought  to  remain  several  months 
in  that  state  ;  after  which  it  ought  to  be  turn- 
ed over,  well  mixed  and  broken  ;  some  fresh 
lime,  and  if  possible,  a  small  quantity  of 
earth,  or  even  some  little  dung  applied  ;  and 
having  remained  a  few  months  more  in  the 
midden,  it  may  be  used  as  manure,  either  as 
a  top-dressing  or  otherwise.  It  should  re- 
main a  year  at  least  in  the  midden  with  the 
lime  ;  but  the  longer  it  remains  in  that  state, 
the  oftener  it  is  turned  over,  and  the  more 
lime,  earth,  dung,  or  other  admixtures  that 
are  applied,  the  richer  will  be  the  manure. — 
Whenever  green  herbage  of  any  kind  can  be 
obtained,  it  ought  to  be  mixed  in  the  midden 
when  turned  over. 

But  the  utility  of  moss-earth  mixed  with 
lime  for  manure  has  been  doubted  by  some 
who,  I  should  have  supposed,  were  well  qua- 
lified to  judge  of  its  value.  A  learned  Sena- 
tor of  the  College  of  Justice,  Lord  Meadow- 
bank,  whose  researches  in  chemistry  and  agri- 
culture have  been  unremitting,  in  an  Essay 
published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Highland  Society,  page  150, 
says,  '  Peat  prepared  with  lime  alone,  has 
not  been  found  to  answer  as  a  good  manure. 
In  one  instance,  viz.  in  a  bit  of  fallow  sown 
with  wheat,  it  was  evidently  pernicious.' 

Dr.  Walker,  in  the  Essay  formerly  men- 
tioned, seems  to  doubt  6f  the  utility  of  moss 
as  a  manure,  when  prepared  with  lime.  He 
says,  (p.  55,)  *  When  fime  or  any  other  cal- 
careous manures  are  intermixed  with  peat, 
they  may,  by  encountering  the  acid  in  the  peat, 
occasion  effervescence,  by  which  the  substance 
of  the  peat  may  be  more  minutely  divided, 
and  impregnated  with  neutralized  and  ferti- 
lizing matter.  But  these  manures,  though 
capable  of  effervescence,  arc  themselves  inca- 
pable of  putrefaction,  or  of  communicating 
that  process  to  peat,  or  any  other  substance 
that  is  not  susceptible  of  it.  Accordingly, 
peat-earth,  and  lime  both  in  its  mild  and  caus- 
tic state,  were  mixed  in  various  proportions  ; 
some  of  these  mixtures  were  exposed  to  the 
air  for  one,  and  others  for  two  years,  yet  no 
degree  of  putrefaction  on  the  earth  could  be 
discerned  ;  for  though  peat  consists  chiefly  of 
vegetable  matter,  yet  it  is  in  such  a  state  as  to 
resist  the  septic  powers  of  lime.' 

When  gentlemen  so  eminent  in  science,  and 
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»o  much  conversant  in  agriculture,  as  the 
learned  Judge  and  respectable  Professor,  have 
decided,  it  may  appear  presumptuous  in  me, 
confessedly  ignorant  of  chemistry,  to  offer  my 
opinion.  But  with  all  deference  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  one,  and  the  high  respect  I  en- 
tertain for  the  other,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
both  of  them  seem  to  me  to  have  mistaken 
the  effects  of  lime  and  moss-earth  as  manure. 
That  it  may  fail  in  some  instances,  cannot  be 
doubted.  The  cause  of  failure  in  the  instance 
recorded  by  his  Lordship*  I  shall  hot  attempt 
to  explain.  But  that  it  has  beeh  used  with 
effect  in  many  hundreds  of  instances  1  have 
seen  and  known,  both  before  and  since  I  pub- 
lished on  that  subject  j  and  that  it  still  con* 
tinues  to  be  so  used,  by  many  who  have  had 
long  experience  of  its  effects  as  a  manure* 
are  facts  which  I  know,  and  can  well  attest. 
Having  Seen  the  opinions  bf  these  respect- 
able and  intelligent  authors  on  that  subject,  I 
have,  in  the  course  of  my  extensive  peregri- 
nations in  Scotland  and  England,  made  par- 
ticular inquiry  into  that  matter,  and  I  find 
that  moss-earth,  prepared  with  lime  alone, 
has  been  used,  and  continues  to  be  used,  as 
a  manure,  with  success,  in  many  parts  of  both 
kingdoms.  I  would  be  cautious  of  receiving 
the  stories  of  country  people,  in  contradiction 
to  well  known  principles  of  science.  But,  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  am  disposed  to  give 
credit  to  the  well  attested  facts  of  many  who 
"have  made  the  experiment,  though  some  men 
of  extensive  erudition  may  think  these  expe- 
riments inconsistent  with  some  of  the  general 
principles  of  science. 

Lord  Meadowbaiik  does  not  indeed  advance 
any  argument  founded  on  science  against 
mixing  lime  with  moss ;  but  only  says,  moss 
so  prepared  was  not  found  to  be  a  good  ma- 
nure, and  in  one  instance  it  proved  injurious. 
But  this  might  proceed  from  some  peculiar 
quality  in  the  soil,  or  some  local  or  relative 
circumstances  not  attended  to. 

Dr.  Walker,  indeed,  opposes  both  theory 
and  practice  to  the  use  of  moss  prepared 
with  lime  for  manure  ;  but  it  remains  to  be 
inquired  into,  whether  he  is  correct  in  his 
theories  and  experiments.  He  admits,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  that  when  peat  is  mixed  with 
lime,  the  calcareous  matter  encounters  the 
Jteid  in  the  peat ;  occasions  effervescence, 


which  divides  the  substance  of  the  peat,  and 
impregnates  it  with  neutralized  and  fertilizing 
matter.  Here  the  Professor  not  only  admits 
the  very  fact  I  wish  to  establish,  but  explains 
the  scientific  process  by  which  moss  mixed 
with  lime  is  formed  into  manure.  But  then, 
adds,  that  this  species  of  manure  is  incapable 
of  putrefaction,  or  of  Communicating  that 
process  to  Subjects  incapable  of  fermentation  ; 
and  says,  moss  is  in  such  a  state  as  to  resist 
the  septic  powers  of  lime ;  if  so,  it  can  do  no 
good  as  manure ;  for  it  is  only  as  putrefac* 
tion  advances,  that  the  food  of  plants  is  form* 
ed*  or  feet  at  liberty  from  dead  vegetable  mat* 
ter; 

it  May  seem  to  be  bold  for  me  to  presume 
to  dispute  the  opinions  of  the  respectable  and 
intelligent  Professof  of  Natural  tlistory.-** 

But  every  one  who  has  paid  the  least  atten* 
Hon  to  these  matters  knows,  that,  when  hot 
lime,  or  any  calcareous  manure  is  mixed  with 
moss,  or  any  substance  abounding  with  acid, 
the  alkali  in  the  lime  encounters  the  acid  in 
the  moss,  raises  heat,  fermentation,  and  effer- 
vescence, which  destroy  both  the  alkali  and 
the  acid  ;  neither  of  which  are  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  forms  them  into  a 
neutral  salt,  which  is  propitious  to  their 
growth.    By  the  acid  being  destroyed  or  neu- 
tralized, the  antiseptic  quality  of  the  moss  is 
removed,  the  fibre  and  texture  of  the  moss- 
earth  broken,  and  it  is  thereby  brought  into 
a  state  of  solubility,  and  converted  into  ma- 
nure.   The  whole  mass  of  moss-earth  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  vegetable  matter  that  had 
grown  on  the  surface,  and  is  suspended,  by 
its  antiseptic  quality,  from  complete  dissolu- 
tion.   But  the  moment  that  antiseptic  and 
insoluble  quality  is  overcome,  the  whole  body 
of  moss-earth  is  as  fit  for  manure  as  so  much 
hay,  straw,  or  grass.    The  charm  of  insolu- 
bility once  broken,  and  putrefaction  begun, 
it  will  continue  its  course  till  every  particle  of 
the  moss  is  reduced  ;  and,  as  it  advances,  the 
food  of  plants  will  be  formed,  and  yielded  up 
to  the  soil.    Dr.  Walker  himself  admits  the 
powers  of  calcareous  earths,  in  promoting  the 
putrefaction  of  vegetable  substances.  He 
says,  in  his  Prize  Essay,  p.  24-,  '  Calcareous 
earth  is  well  known  to  promote  the  putrefac- 
tion of  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  The 
Island  of  Lismore  isy  for  the  most  part,  com- 
posed of  limestone  j  all  its  mosses  are  much* 
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intermixed  with  calcareous  earth  ;  they  are 
therefore  the  most  putrid,  and  most  consumed 
of  any  that  are  to  be  seen.'  The  same  effects 
will  follow  every  where  ;  and  if  moss  be  ren- 
dered sufficiently  putrid,  it  will  prove  the 
best  of  manure." 

That  caustic  lime  will  operate  upon  moss, 
in  every  state  in  which  we  find  k,  is  evident 
'from  the  effects  it  has  upon  other  soils. — 
When  land  has  been  often  manured  with 
dung,  part  of  the  vegetable  matter,  both  of 
the  dung,  and  that  in  the  soil,  becomes  inso- 
luble, and  yields  no  food  for  vegetation. — 
Hence  we  often  find  abundance  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  reduced  entirely  to  earth  ; 
.yet  so  insoluble  as  to  be  of  no  manner  of  use 
to  vegetation.  What  is  the  remedy  in  this 
case  Hot  lime  most  undoubtedly.  The 
caustic  lime,  when  applied  to  land  in  that 
state,  reduces  the  insolubility  of  the  vegeta- 
ble substance,  and  forces  its  dormant  powers 
into  action.  In  this  case,  the  putrefaction  of 
the  vegetable  matter  has  proceeded  much  far- 
ther than  it  has  done  on  moss.  Nothing  of 
the  vegetable  fibre  or  texture  of  the  plant 
remains  ;  nor  is  even  a  black  unmixed  earth 
to  be  found  there,  as  in  moss.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  the  vegetable  substance  that  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye  ;  yet  enough  will  be  found 
of  the  insoluble  vegetable  matter  for  the 
caustic  lime  to  act  upon.  And  such  are  the 
powers  of  hot  lime,  in  reducing  even  these 
imperceptible  remains  of  vegetable  substances, 
that  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  grain  are 
always  produced  when  hot  lime  is  applied  to 
such  a  soil.  -  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
Jime,  in  a  caustic  state,  had  such  powerful  ef- 
fects on  vegetable  matter,  so  far  advanced  in 
putrefaction,  and  yet  had  no  such  powers 
upon  moss  where  putrefaction  had  not  made 
such  progress.  If  it  were  admitted,  that  hot 
lime  had  no  such  effects  on  moss,  the  reason 
must  be  very  different  from  that  assigned  by 
Dr.  Walker  :  but,  fortunate'y  for  mankind, 
he  is  not  correct  in  that  opinion. 

Besides  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  I  might 
also  have  quoted,  on  this  subject,  Dr.  Garnet 
and  others,  the  best  qualified  to  judge  on  sci- 
entific principle*.  The  intelligent  Mr.  Nai- 
smith  (p.  43)  says-^-'  We  know,  in  general, 
met  it  is  the  property  of  quick  lime  to  decom- 
pose most  vegetable  substances ;  and  I  am 
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certain,  from  experience,  that  one  part  o 
lime  newly  slacked  into  a  mild  powder,  mix 
ed  with  five  or  six  parts  of  moist  peat,  a.n< 
the  whole  repeatedly  turned  and  broken,  be 
fore  the  lime  becomes  effete,  falls  into  a  fim 
friable  mould  ;  and  that  this,  mould,  appliec 
to  any  other  soil,  greatly  promotes  fertility.' 

I  might  have  noticed  the  error  into  which 
Dr.  Walker  has  fallen,  in  admitting,  as  he 
does,  the  powers  of  lime  to  neutralize  the  acid 
in  moss,  and  minutely  divide  its  parts,  and 
yet  doubting  its  powers  of  promoting  putre- 
faction, even  when  exposed  to  the  open  air 
for  one  or  two  years.  I  cart  say,  that  I  ne- 
ver saw  moss-earth  taken  from  the  common 
mass,  and  laid  out  and  expbsed  to  the  open 
air  for  two  years,  even  when  no  admixture 
whatever  was  applied,  but  I  found  putrefacr 
tion  had  made  considerable  advances.-^ 
When  lime,  or  any  caustic  substance  which 
acts  powerfully  in  dissolving  moist  vegetable 
matter,  is  applied,  the  progress  of  putrefac- 
tion must  be  greatly  accelerated. 

Though  I  cannot  help  being?  diffident 
when  I  differ  from  .Gentlemen  so  eminently 
qualified  to  judge,  and  would  wish  to  treat 
their  opinions  with  all  manner  of  respect  ; 
yet,  in  the  present  case,  I  am  fully  satisfied  in 
my  own  mind,  that  moss-earth,  in  general, 
may  be  converted  into.efficient  manure  by  an 
admixture  of  lime.  That  opinion  is  founded 
upon  the  little  knowledge  I  possess  of  science  : 
it  is  corroborated  by  the  concurring  opinion 
of  others  more  conversant  in  science  thai?  I 
can  pretend  to  be;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  an 
experience  of  more  than  thirty  years,  under 
my  own  observation,  as  well  as  that  of  hun- 
dreds of  others  whom  I  could  point  out,  who 
have,  for  several  years  past,  used  it  with  such 
success,  as  to  induce  them  to  continue  the 
practice;  and  who  are  convinced,  from  well 
tried  experience,  that  moss  mixed  with  lime 
is  highly  beneficial  as  manure. 

ALTON. 

The  subject  of  the  above  article  lias  been  before  intro- 
duced in  our  work.  The  proper  management  of  Bog  for 
manure  is  of  vast  importance  to  Irish  farmers.  Greatex- 
ertions  are  sometimes  made,  but  want  of  skill  prevents  the 
poor  man  from  attaining  his  object.  Mr.  Aiton's  direc- 
tions shall  be  continued  in  a  future  number.  They  are 
most  useful,  and  will  repay  him  who  applies  them- 
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On  the  Utility  of  Summer- Fallow, 

(Continued  from  page  120.) 

Fallowing  the  ground,  as  well  as  a  rotation 
of  crops,  is  of  very  great  antiquity ;  and 
wherever  agriculture  has  been  studied  as  an 
art,  they  must  have  been  discovered- to  have 
been  of  importance.    Weare  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  practice  of  agriculture  amongst 
the  Romans,  from  some  of  their  writers. — 
They  founded  their  whole  prospects  of  abun- 
dance upon  fallowing,,  and.  a  rotation  of 
crops.*    The  Egyptians,  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  the  Romans,  practised  agriculture 
as  an  art.    Irrigation  was  well  known  to  them, 
and  carried  on  as  a  national  concern,  -  upon 
a  large  scale:    They  made  the  river  Nile  sub- 
servient to  them;  and,  at  a  period,  when  the 
great  body  of  mankind  were  wandering  soli- 
tary hunters,  or  pitching  their  tents  as  herds- 
men, that  people  had  brought  agriculture  to 
a  great  degree  of  perfection,  and  raised  corn 
in  abundance.-)-  Whether  they  followed  a  ro- 
tation of  crops  or  not,  cannot  now  be  known; 
but  I  think  it  evident,  that  they  fallowed  their 
land,  suctras  could  not  be  irrigated  at  least, 
once  in  seven  years ;  as  Moses,  who  was- skilled 
in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  imposed 
upon  the  rude  tribes  of  Israel;  whom,  he  re- 
lieved from  being  the  slaves  of  their  more 
learned  masters,  a  law,  that  their  lands  should 
lye  fallow,  or  have  a  jubilee  every  seventh 
year.    Let  us  not  carelessly  pass  over  these 
hints  which  we  have  from  the  ancients. — 
Those  men  had  the  book  of  nature  lying  open 
before  them  as  well  as  we  have,  and  many  of 
them  were  as  capable  of  reading  in  it  as  we 
are.    I  am  far  from  approving  of  the  system 
laid  down  by  Moses,  as  fallowing  at  a  certain 
stated  period  may  not  be  necessary.  It  should 
be  left  to  the  skilful  and  practical  farmer  to 

*  Virgil's  Gcorgics. 

f  Irrigation,  where  it  can  be  effected,  is  an  excellent  re- 
medy for  destroying  all  vermin  which  prey  upon  the  roots 
of  plants.  Dr.  Anderson,  in  his  Recreations,  mentions  a 
field  much  infested  with  grubs,  being  completely  cleared  of 
them,  by  an  extraordinary  wet  season.  The  soil  lay  upon 
a  retentive  bottom ;  the  continued  rains  raised  the  water 
upon  this  bottom  to  a  greater  height  than  usual ;  by  which 
moans  the  grubs  were  all  drowned  in  thei?  winter  quarters. 
Quicklime,  laid  on  fallow,  has  a  powerful  effect  in  destroy- 
ing vermin  and  root  weeds.  But  these  things  do  not  come 
within  my  present  plan,  which  is,  merely  to  notice  the  ef- 
fects which  fallowing  and  a  rotation  have  upon. the  healtli  of 
our  crops. 


judge  when  a  field  requires  the  operation  of 
fallowing,  as  we  leave  it  with  the  skilful  prac- 
tical physician  to  say  when  phlebotomy  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  patient.  But  though  the  system 
of  Moses  may  now  be  condemned,  it  cer- 
certainly  was  the  best  that  could  be  devised 
for  such  a  people  as  he  led  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  He  knew  them  to  be,  rude,  and  ig- 
norant of  all  the  arts.  He  was  afraid  that  a 
people  so  totally  ignorant  of  agriculture  as 
they  were,  would,  when  they  came  into  pos- 
session of  cultivated  fields,  run  them  out  with 
overcropping ;  therefore,  promulgated  this  law 
as  the  only  means  in.  his  power  to  prevent 
such  deterioration;. 

In  many  parts-  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  we  have  systems  enforc- 
ed similar  to  this  law  of  the  Jews,  not  in- 
deed by  the  express  law  of  the  realm,  but  by 
proprietors  of  lands  binding,  their  tenants, 
by  their  leases,  to  fallow  their  field  at  certain 
stated  periods,  generally  making  the  jubilee 
return  oftener  than  Moses  enjoined.  When 
the  bulk,  of  farmers  are  ignorant  of  the  arts, 
restrictions  as  to  fallowing,  and  a  rotation  of 
crops  throughout  the  lease,  may  be  attended 
with  benefit ;  and  the  farmer  may,  by  acting 
under  such  restrictions,  raise  better  crops* 
and  reap  more  profit,  than  if  left  to  the  free- 
dom of  his  own  will.  But  as  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  becomes  general,  such  restrictions  are 
often  grievous  fetters.  At  best,  they  only 
prevent  the  ignorant  from  going  very  far  a- 
stray  ;  but  they  often  prevent  the  farmer  from 
following  the  right  path  which  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances may  have  pointed  out  to  him.— 
Though  a  rotation  may  preserve  crops  free 
from  cutaneous  disorders,  yet  various  rota- 
tions may  be  followed  with  equal  success  ;.and 
he  may  be  bound  by  his  lease  to  follow,  one, 
which  from  local  circumstances,,  does  not  pay 
him  so  well  as  another  would,  do.  Fallow  is 
a  powerful  remedy  for  destroying  all  root 
weeds  and  grubs  but  he  may  be  bound  to 
use  this  expensive  medicine  oftener  than  na- 
ture requires,  or  lias  any  decasion  for.  No 
intelligent  farmer  ought  to  be  bound,  down, 
by  such  fetters. 

But  plants  are  liable  to  disease,  and  falL 
into  decay,  from  causes  over  which  a -rotation 
of  crops,  or  fallow,  have  no  influence,  The 
soil,  or  climate,  may  afford  too  much,  or  too 
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little  moisture,  or  it  may  be  impregnated  with 
mineral  substances  hurtful  to  vegetation.— 
The  situation  may  be  too  much  exposed  to 
wind  and  storms,  or  it  may  be  too  much  shel- 
tered, to  allow  a  free  circulation.  To  rectify 
such  defect  in  soil  or  situation,  is  very  foreign 
to  the  present  subject.  But  I  must  observe, 
that  plants,  improperly  nourished  or  sheltered 
will  be  more  hurt,  should  vermin  attack  them, 
and  sooner  fall  a  prey  to  their  ravages,  tban 
plants  differently  situated. 

But  there  is  one  disease  to  which  our  white 
crops  are  liable,  which  neither  situation,  fer- 
tility of  soil,  fallowing,  nor  a  rotation  of 
crops,  seem  to  have  much  influence  upon.— 
By  fallowing,  and  a  rotation  of  crops,  you 
tnay  keep  the  fields  free  of  the  disease*,  but 
if  you  sow  impure  seed,  you  will  infallibly 
have  smut.    This  disease  long  baffled  the 
skill  of  the  agriculturist ;  and  though  chance 
discovered  a  cure,  yet  the  cause  of  the  disor- 
der is  still  doubtful.    Much  has  been  said 
and  written  on  the  subject ;  some  asserting  it 
to  be  occasioned  by  minute  insects  or  animal- 
cules ;  others  affirming,  that  no  living  crea- 
tures are  to  be  found  upon  smutted  plants, 
but  such  as,  at  same  time,  may  be  found  upon 
sound  ones  in  the  same  field.    Sir  Joseph 
Banks  has  described  the  cause  of  the  disease 
to  be  minute  parasitical  plants,  preying  upon 
the  wheat.    It  is  highly  probable  that  future 
observations  may  confirm  this  opinion.  But 
whether  the  destroyer  is  a  minute  insect,  or 
parasitical  plant,  the  seeds  by  which  it  is  pro- 
pagated must  be  too  small,  ever  to  be  ob- 
served by  us,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
best  glasses.    But  we  know  enough  of  the 
disease  from  its  effects,  to  dread  its  attacks.— 
We  know  that  it  is  infectious,  as  smutted 
seed  will  increase  the  disorder  in  the  next 
crop.   There  is  reason  to  think,  that  all  infec- 
tious diseases  are  able  to  propagate  themselves, 
else  how  could  they  be  infectious?  But  some 
diseases  are  more  alive,  and  more  easily  waft- 
ed from  one  place  to  another,  by  the  wind, 
than  others.    It  appears,  however,  that  this 
disease  is  not  far  spread  by  the  influence  of 
the  air,  as  one  ridge  may  be  smutted  by  sow- 
ing impure  seed,  when  the  immediately  ad- 
joining ridge  shall  remain  free  from  the  dis- 
order.   In  this  respect  it  resembles  some  very 
inveterate  diseases  which  attack  animals. — 
They  are  never  carried  by  the  air,  but  must 


be  brought  into  contact  by  some  other  means 
before  they  can  lay  hold  on  a  new  subject.— 
When  the  poison  of  such  diseases  is  lodged 
on  the  skin,  it  may  frequently  be  washed  off 
with  water  alone ;  and  even  when  lodged  in, 
or  under  the  skin,  as  in  the  bites  or  stings  of 
reptiles,  if  caustic  is  applied  to  the  wound  be- 
fore the  poison  has  entered  the  system  by  mix- 
ing with  the  fluids,  it  may  kill  the  disease  in 
it  its  birth.    I  believe  surgeons  will  allow, 
that  the  virulent  matter  of  the  small-pox  may 
be  extracted  or  destroyed  in  this  manner  from 
the  wound  made  by  inoculation,  although  it 
may  have  remained  for  some  time  under  the 
skin.   Smut,  in  wheat,  seems  to  be  a  disease 
of  this  nature.   You  may  free  the  seed  grairt 
from  the  infection  by  washing  it  in  the  salt 
water,  and  drying  it  with  quicklime.  The 
lime,  in  that  state,  acting  as  caustic,  kills  the 
seeds  of  the  disease*    The  grain  may  have 
remained  for  months  covered  with  the  infec- 
tion ;  but  the  disease  cannot  operate  till  the 
grain  begins  to  show  life.    As  soon  as  that 
takes  place,  or  very  soon  after  the  plant  has 
developed  itself,  does  the  poison  lay  hold  on 
the  seminal  parts  of  it,  and  so  vitiates  its  juices 
as  to  render  it  unfit  to  perfect  its  seed,  or 
propagate  its  kind.    Any  one  may  be  con- 
vinced that  the  disease  begins  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  plant's  existence,  by  dissecting 
a  diseased  plant,  as  early  as  its  formation  can 
be  clearly  traced,  when  these  parts  will  al- 
ways be  found  defective. 

But,  luckily  for  agriculture,  chance  dis- 
covered a  remedy  for  this  deadly  disease.— 
Tull  relates  the  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  discovery.  A  ship  laden  with  wheat  was 
stranded ;  the  cargo  was  saved,  but  completely 
wet ;  it  was  offered  for  sale  at  an  under  price. 
Some  farmers  ventured  to  sow  a  little  of  if — 
a  few  days  soon  showed  the  grain  vegetated. 
As  it  was  sold  much  below  market  price,  the 
farmers  soon  bought  it  all  up  for  seed  ;  but 
it  was  so  completely  wet,  and  stuck  so  much 
together,  that,  in  order  to  make  it  separate 
in  sowing,  they  mixed  it  with  quicklime  as 
the  likeliest  thing  to  dry  it.  Smut  was  very 
prevalent  in  the  country,  but,  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one,  not  one  head  of  smut  appeared 
where  this  seed  was  used.  From  this  acci- 
dental discovery,  pickling  to  cure  the  smut 
in  wheat  has  been  practised  ever  since,  and 
found  to  answer  the  end.    Stale  urine  was  af- 
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terwards  found  to  be  a  more  powerful  remedy 
than  salt  water,  but  it  is  attended  with  some 
danger;  for,  if  the  grain  is  not  immediately 
sown,  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of 
vegetative  life,  and  rendered  totally  unfit  for 
seed.  I  have  only  noticed  smut  in  wheat ; 
but  it  attacks  oats  and  barley  also.  It  is 
likely  that  pickling  might  also  cure  these 
crops  of  smut :  the  loss  in  them,  as  to  quan- 
tity, is  often  as  great  as  in  wheat ;  but  what 
remains  is  of  equal  value  at  market  as  if  no 
smut  had  grown  in  the  crop ;  whereas,  wheat 
that  is  smutted  always  sells  at  an  undervalue. 
If  farmers,  by  pickling,  could  procure  sound 
crops  of  oatsand  barley,  it  would  amply  re- 
ay  them  for  their  trouble. 

Accidental  practice,  or  circumstances,  have 
often  made  discoveries  in  the  arts,  which 
otherwise  would  have  remained  longer  secret; 
but  when  chance  has  made  the  discovery,  it 
is  of  importance  for  us  to  trace  out  the  true 
cause  of  the  phenomenon.  The  cause  of 
this  disease  is  still  a  little  doubtful,  and  may 
continue  to  be  so,  as  the  infection  may  be 
communicated  to  the  plant  in  a  manner  as  in- 
visible to  our  senses  as  some  infectious  diseases 
are  communicated  to  the  glands  of  animals. 
— We  see  the  diseased  seeds  of  the  plant 
and  the  diseased  gland  of  the  animal,  but 
the  causes  which  produce  these  disorders,  are 
by  far  too  minute  for  our  organs  to  discover. 

Fallowing,  and  rotation  of  crops,  have 
been  observed  by  many  farmers  to  be  benefi- 
cial, who  never  thought  of  inquiring  into  the 
cause  of  their  usefulness.  Had  farmers  con- 
tinued unconcerned  about  these  causes,  their 
"practice  must  often  have  Deen  in  error;  but 
they  could  not  have  been  much  further  a- 
stray,  than  when  acting  upon  assumed  imagi- 
nary causes,  which  probably  exist  no  where 
in  nature  but  in  some  wild  imagination. — 
Men  find  it  more  easy  and  pleasant  to  solve 
every  natural  appearance  by  the  workings  of 
fancy,  than  to  bring  the  subject  under  cogni- 
zance of  their  senses.  By  the  help  of  ima- 
gination, a  person  may  sit  in  his  closet  and 
account  to  himself  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  for  the  causes  of  the  most  curious 
and  minute  operations  of  nature.  But  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  so  as  to  be  satisfied  from 
the  testimony  of  his  own  senses  that  the  thing 
is  really  true,  a  person  must  attend  to  minute 
objects,  in  some  cases,  for  years,  before  he 


can  pronounce  with  certainty  on  the  subject. 
Unluckily  for  agriculture,  the  natural  causes 
which  render  fallowing  necessary  were  ac- 
counted for  without  due  examination.  The 
jubilee  was  a  year  of  rest  unto  the  weary 
soil.    Men  were  sensible,  from  their  own 
feelings,  that  animals  required  rest  after  hard 
exercise :  imagination  suggested  that  the  soil 
also  must  require  rest  after  a  course  of  crop- 
ping.   Nothing  can  more  clearly  show  how 
prevalent  this  opinion  has  been  amongst  fari 
mers,  than  the  common  phrases  of  recruiting 
a  worn-out,  or  run-out  soil,  by  resting,  or 
fallowing.    The  idea  that  lands  are  restored 
to  fertility  by  rest,  is  a  very  common,  but 
very  erroneous  one ;  but  many  farmers  fallow 
their  land  upon  this  principle.    Having  the 
idea  that  rest  is  the  chief  thing  which  their 
tired  soil  requires,  they  pay  little  attention  to 
have  the  weeds  and  vermin  extirpated  by  the 
fallow.    Acting  upon  such  false  theory,  has 
brought  fallowing  into  disrepute,  with  some ; 
but  experience  has  proved,  and  it  may  be 
proved  by  any  one  who  chooses  to  try  it, 
that  it  is  not  rest  alone  which  the  soil  re- 
quires ;  for,  if  it  is  free  of  root  weeds  and 
vermin,  you  may,  with  a  very  little  dung, 
raise  a  good  drilled  green  crop  upon  this  soil, 
so  much  exhausted  and  fatigued  with  carrying 
white  ones;  and  it  will  be  found  to  show 
equal,  if  not  more  vigour  in  bearing  next 
white  crop,  than  if  it  had  been  rested  by  an 
ill  executed  fallow.    It  is  evident,  that  every 
practice  founded  upon  such  false  theory  must 
lead  to  error. 

The  idea  that  green  crops  have  a  fertiliz- 
ing quality  which  they  impart  to  the  soil,  is 
held  by  many  persons.  I  cannot  contradict 
it;  but  1  must  say,  that  of  all  the  reasoning 
which  I  have  heard  or  read  upon  the  subject, 
none  of  it  brings  conviction  to  my  mind  that 
these  plants  are  possessed  of  any  such  quali- 
ties. It  is  not  impossible — it  is  even  proba- 
ble that  Jhey  are  possessed  of  these  qualities; 
but  I  have  no  evidence  to  convince  my  senses 
that  these  are  facts  in  nature  :  and  therefore 
must  remain  in  doubt.  Until  this  is  ascer- 
tained, we  may,  by  practising  upon  these 
ideas,  be  pursuing  a  system  as  completely 
wrong  with  regard  to  green  crops,  as  those 
who  tallow  their  lands  under  the  notion  of 
their  requiring  rest. 
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There  is  a  deficiency  at  present,  in  the 
theory  of  agriculture,  which  every  one  must 
feel  who  wishes  to  study  it  scientifically.  In 
the  operative  part  we  have  made  great  pro 


gress 


but  for  this  we  are  much  indebted  to 


some  of  the  other  arts.  By  the  mechanical 
powers,  we  can  determine  which  form  of  a 
carriage  is  best  for  our  purpose :  and  from 
mathematical  principles,  we  can  construct  a 
plough 'that  shall  cut  the  furrow  of  any 
breadth  and  thickness  required,  and  turn  it 
so  as  to  leave  it  inclined  at  any  angle  we 
choose.  This  part  of  the  business  is  well 
understood  by  many,  though  far  from  being 
so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but 
the  reasons  given  by  many  operative  fanners, 
why  a  certain  mode  of  culture  is  preferred 
by  them,  are  often  very  unsatisfactory  ;  and, 
not  unfrequently,  whimsical  causes  are.assign- 
ed  that  do  not  exist  in  nature.  B. 


FARMING  SOCIETY  OF  TRE'LAVB 
DISTRICT  PLOUGHING  MATCH. 

1  To  the  person  who  shall  plough  half  a  rood  of 
ground  in  the  best  manner  with  one  pair  of 
horses,  mules,  bulls,  oxen,  or' heifers  in  reins, 

within  2£  hours,..—.-.-...,..,   A  Sifoer  Cup. 

To  the  "next  best  do.  do.  An  Iron  Plough  and  Silver 

Medal 

2  To  the  Ploughman  who  shall  plough  best,  ,,-~.~'-.I.£3 
To  the  next  best  ditto,  ..„..  „,.2 


3  To  the  Farmer  holding  Iris  own  plough,  or  hav^ 
ing  it  held  by  his.  son,  or  if  the  widow  of  a 
farmer,  having,  it  held  by  her  son,  who  shall 
plough  half  a  rood  of  ground  in  the  best  man- 
ner, with  one  pair  of  horses,  mules,  bulls,  oxen, 
or  heifers,  in  reins,  within  2£  hours,  

To  the  next  best  ditto,  „....,  

4  To  each  of  the  fire  best  of  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  in  class  3,  provided  they  shall  have 
ploughed  well,  with  the  improved  plough  and 
their  own   cat  tie,  ~~.£2  each  
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N.  B  Claimants  in  class  three,  at  more 
than  ten  miles  from  the  plough-field,  will  be 
allowed  one  shilling  per  mile,  for  each  mile 
beyond  ten  that  they  shall  send,  provided  the 
ploughing  be  decidedly  good,  and  not  other- 
wise. 

Conditions. — Candidates  in  class  3  may 
tome  in  competition  with  candidates  in  class 
one,  and  should  they  be  successful  there,  will 
be  entitled  to  the  prizes  in  both  classes  respec- 
tively. 

The  object  of. this  condition  rs  to  secure 
to  tlie  working  fanners  the  prizes  in  their 


own  class,  at  all  events,  and  to  encourage 
them  by  throwing  open  those  in  the  other 
class,  to  give  them  the  chance  of  double  pre- 
miums, should  they  have  merit  and  skill  to 
obtain  them.  Bui  to  be  entitled  to  the  prize 
in  class  one,  they  must  perform  the  work  in 
the  time  -limited  for  that  class. 
.  -N.  B.  Any  candidate  shall  be  disquali- 
fied, whose  sod  is  settled  by  any  me*ns  except 
the  plough  or  foot  of  the  ploughman,  as  the 
plough  works,  or  who  suffers  any  assistance 
as  to  the  poles,  setting  of  irons,  or  otherwise 
•o  be  given  to  the  ploughman. 


The  Farming  Society  of  Ireland  District  Ploughing 
Match  will  be  held  on  Thursday  the  24th  of  March,  1825, 
at  Granshaw,  at  12  o'clock.  All  ploughs  must  be  entered 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  N.  W.  Society,  on  or  before  Sa-. 
turday  the  19th  March,  and  be  in  .the  field  on  the  day  of 
ploughing,  at  10  o'clock.  The  General  Committee  will 
meet  on  the  24th, "at  2  o'clock  ;  and  such  members  of  the  N. 
W.  Society  as  wish  to  dine  together  on  that  day,  will  leave 
their  ,  names  at  the  King's  Arras,  on  Wednesday,  the  23d, 
before  12  o'clock.  \ 
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GRASS  LAND. 

The  fdlowing  descriptions  of  land  may  be 
ranked  uider  this  head. 

1st.  Sich  as  are  situated  near  large  popu- 
lous towns,  where  manure  is  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful and  wiere  the  produce  of  grass-land  is 
constantly  on  demand,  and  of  course  dear. 

2d.  Such  lands  as  are  placed  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  ana  brooks,  that  may  be  improved 
by  irrigation;  to  a  much  higher  value,  than 
can  possibly  |>e  done  under  any  other  sort  of 
cultivation." 

3d.  Suck  lands  as  lie  in  vallies  of  mountain- 
ous countries,  especially  chalky  soils,  where 
old  meadow-land  is  scarce  and  valuable,  and 
most  of  the  arable  land  of  such  a  quality, 
fenat  it  cannot  be  made  good  sward-land. — 
And 

4th.  All  such  cold  strong  ground  of  the 
grass  kind,  which  if  ploughed  up,  would  not 
be  applicable  toiurnip  husbandry,  or  the  pur- 
poses of  modem  finning,  and  which  under 
the  best  practice  ybuld  not  be  so  valuable  as 
they  are  at  preser  in  the  condition  of  sward. 

.  It  has  been  remirked  that  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  discriiinate  what  sort  of  land  is 
suitable  for  grass  and  what  improper.  The 
best  meadow-land  does  not  make  the  best  til- 
lage-land, nor  doe  the  best  arable-land  always 
make  the  best  pasure  but  frequently  the  re- 
verse. To  make  fais  discrimination,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  consideiiwell  the  process  of  nature. 
1  he  great  object  ijf  nature  is  to  perpetuate 
all  her  species  ;  bujupon  the  plants  created 
for  the  support  of  Vnimals  intended  for  the 
food  and  use  of  marl  she  seems  to  have  be- 
stowed more  than  ordinary  care.  Plants  hav- 
ing no  locomotive  motion  have  the  power  of 
propagating  in  two  differert  ways.  In  trees 
and  shrubs  and  many  kinds  of  plants,  the  as- 
sistance of  man  is  required  to  obtain  vivipa- 
rous production,  by  grafting,  budding  &c. — 
But  in  grasses  nature  does  her  own  work  and 
that  in  both  modes.  We  have  only  to  attend 
her  examples  and  we  shall  seldom  err.  In 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  bud  is  the  viviparous 
production  ;  in  grasses  the  root  performs  the 
same  office.   Grasses  are  as  much  theoffspring 


of  roots,  as  of  seeds.  Every  new  root  con- 
tains the  germ  of  a  future  plant  ;  and  as  the 
seed-stalks  of  grasses  must  necessarily  be  fre- 
quently cropped  by  animals,  this  is  compen- 
sated by  the  increase  of  the  roots.  Most  of 
the  best  grasses  are  in  their  nature  biennial  ; 
but  the  power  of  propagation  by  the  root 
makes  them  in  effect  perennial.  But  this  pro- 
cess fails  unless  in  land  peculiarly  adapted  for 
grasses.  No  land  will  it  is  conceived  make  a 
good  meadow,  unless  it  is  deep  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  roots  of  grasses  to  run  down  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  summer's  heat,  and  retentive 
enough  to  hold  water  just  so  long  as  to  pro- 
duce fermentation,  with  a  subsoil  so  open  as 
to  drain  it  off  before  putrefaction  takes  place. 

It  is  of  much  consequence  to  keep  grass 
lands  as  clean  as  possible  from  the  growth  of 
all  sorts  of  coarse  plants,  those  of  the  aqua-? 
tic  kind  bftng  removed  by  suitable  drainage, 
and  the  location  of  absorbent  manures. — 
They  sh  mid  likewise  be  carefully  removed 
from  the  hedgo-ro:vs  every  year,  and  thus 
prevented  from  spreading  by  their  seeds.  A 
practice  which  would  also  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  hedge-plants.  Such  lands  also  should 
be  kept  clear  of  all  kinds  of  obstacles  that 
would  prevent  a  perfect  sward,  such  as  the 
growth  of  mosses,  droppings  of  cattle,  as  well 
as  sticks,  stones^and  other  similar  substances. 

Harrowing  in  order  to  destroy  fog  or  moss 
does  not  succeed  without  other  precautions. 
Manure  should  be  laid  on  at  the  same  time  : 
even  without  harrowing  a^ies  spread  on  the 
ground  destroy  the  moss,  and  greatly  improve 
the  grass.  Much  advantage  also  has  been 
derived  from  scattering  fine  sand  over  the 
sward,  in  an  evenly  manner  but  not  too  thick- 
ly. The  dung  of  animals  should  always  be 
beaten  small  and  dispersed  over  the  surface  ; 
otherwise  the  grass  comes  up  in  coarse  tufts 
which  are  rejected  by  cattle  by  which  much 
injury  is  sustained. 

Upon  still' yellow  clays  the  practice  of  drain- 
ing off  the  surface-water  has  been  found  use- 
ful. Dressing  a  cold  tenacious  clay  not  pre- 
viously drained  is  an  absurd  waste  of  time,  la- 
bour, money  and  every  thing  most  valuable. 
Having  obtained  a  tolerablv  dry  surface,  the 
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next  object  is  to  deepen  the  staple  of  the  soil. 
Tli is  is  best  done  by  laying  on  every  kind  of" 
compost,  for  two  or  three  years  together  which 
produces  a  better  sort  of  grass  than  dressing 
the  surface  once  in  the  three  years. 

Whether  it  be  preferable  to  feed  the  first 
year  after  the  seeds  are  sown,  or  to  mow  the 
grass  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  object  of  the  farmer.  Some  consider  it 
improper  to  allow  even  the  foot  of  a  sheep  to 
enter  a  field  so  laid  down,  the  first  year. — 
The  tracks  of  animals  cause  water  to  lodge 
on  the  surface,  and  injure  the  grass  both  in 
quantity  and  quality ;  for  sheep  or  cattle  press 
a  clay  soil  so  close,  that  the  water  cannot  pe- 
netrate the  ground.  But  by  shutting  up  the 
field,  and  suffering  the  grass  to  shed  its  seeds, 
you  may  expect  the  following  season  (by  giv- 
ing only  a  slight  dressing)  to  cut  a  good  crop 
of  hay  from  it. 

In  cases  of  old  wrorn  out  thin  patches,  or 
mossy  grass -lands,  the  practice  of  scarifying 
or  cutting  the  surface  sward  in  different  di- 
rections, has  been  recommended  as  very  use- 
ful, especially  where  they  are  afterwards 
manured,  and  grass-seeds  sown  on  the  thin 
parts.  Pasture-land  would  also  be  improved 
by  the  same  method.  The  best  time  for  doing 
it  is  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  In  general  dressing  the  land 
one  way  is  sufficient ;  but  if  the  sward  be 
very  mossy  or  stiff,  it  should  be  dressed  length 
and  cross- ways,  cleaned  and  then  rolled. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Of  Most  Jormed  into  Manure  by  being  fer- 
mented with  Dung. 

(From  the  Scotch  Farmers'  Magazine.) 

This  is,  of  all  others  yet  known,  the  most 
proper  and  effectual  method  of  converting 
moss-earth  into  manure.  When  dung,  in  its 
most  powerful  stages  of  fermentation,  is  mix* 
cd  with  moss,  the  fermenting  and  putrefying 
qualities  of  the  former  are  readily  communi- 
cated to  the  latter,  and  bring  on  a  degree  of 
lu'at,  which  dissolves  the  acid  in  the  moss,  re- 
duces its  antiseptic  qualities,  and  brings  it 
into  a  state  of  putrefaction;  which  being 
once  begun,  continues,  till  it  ultimately  dis- 
solves tlie  organic  texture  of  the  moss,  sets 
at  liberty  the  vegetable,  matter  and  other 
robstances  of  which  it  was  composed,  &  reduc- 
es the  n hole  coriipost  to  be  the  food  of  plants. 


Manure* 


Some  persons  had,  many  years  ago,  mxed 
moss  with  dung;  but  Lord  Meadowbark was 
the  first  who  investigated  and  ascertihed, 
on  scientific  principles,  the  immense  value  of 
that  species  of  manure. 

After  many  experiments,  during  the  course 
of  six  years,  his  Lordship  found,  that /by  mix- 
ing a  quantity  of  fermenting  dungf  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  moss-earth,  in  (he  form 
of  a  compost  midden,  the  fermentingqualities 
of  the  dung  were  communicated  to  [he  moss. 
Heat,  sufficient  to  reduce  the  insolubility  of 
the  acid  and  tan,  and  to  rende:  the  whole 
mass  soluble,  was  raised:  the  fermenting  acid 
and  putrefying  qualities  of  the  dung  were 
thereby  communicated  to  the  moss-earth,  and 
the  whole  heap  was  thereby  formed  into  va- 
luable manure.  Having  made  these  impor- 
tant discoveries,  and  proved  their  utility  by 
the  test  of  experience,  his  Lordship,  with 
his  usual  degree  of  patriotism  and  public  spirit 
communicated  the  results  to  the  public  in  a 
pamphlet  which  he  distributed  gratis. 

As  that  pamphlet  has  been  often  reprinted, 
and  the  substance  of  it  given  in  your  Maga- 
zine, it  would  be  superfluous  to  copy  it  here ; 
and  I  shall  merely  repeat  the  substance  of 
his  Lordihip's  directions  for  forming  this 
species  of  manure.  The  noss  to  be  used 
may  be  taken  either  from  tie  top  or  bottom 
of  the  strata,  as  may  be  nost  convenient ; 
only  the  turfy  parts,  his  Lordship  thinks 
ought  to  be  laid  aside,  an  jthat  which  is  fit- 
test for  fuel  preferred.  It  oight  to  be  thrown 
out  from  the  pit  for  a  few  weeks,  till  it  be 
divested  of  some  part  of  itsmoisture ;  and  I 
am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  its  being  exposed 
to  the  weather,  especially  to  frost,  would  be 
found  beneficial  in  reducng  its  tenacity.—- 
After  it  is  dried  a  little,  it  may  be  carried  to 
the  field  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and 
mixed  into  a  compost  miclden  with  the  dung. 

The  quantity  of  materials  to  be  used,  his 
Lordship  thinks,  odght  to  be  one  ton  of  dung 
to  three  tons  of  mpss.  With  submission  to 
his  Lordship,  however,  I  am  humbly  of  opini- 
on, that  the  proportion  of  the  materials 
ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  state  in  which 
they  are  when  mixed.  If  the  moss  used  is 
taken  from  a  patch  of  low  meadow,  formed 
by  some  spring,  but  occasionally  overrlooded 
with  water  from  the  cultivated  lands,  the  moss 
will  contain  such  a  mixture  of  other  earth 
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&s  renders  it  brittle,  inadheisive,  and  unfit  for 
fuel ;  and  in  that  ease  putrefaction  will  be 
much  easier  excited  in  such  moss,  than  in  that 
which  has  been  formed  in  a  more  elevated 
I  situation,,  and  is  altogether  free  of  extraneous 
matter.  On  the  other  hand,  some  species  of 
dung'are  much  more  disposed  to  putrefaction 
than  others.  Horses'  dung  will  more  power- 
fully excite  fermentation  than  that  of  cows; 
new  dung  will  more  readily  ferment  than  that 
which  is  old  and  rotten ;  town  dung  will  excite 
fermentation  more  powerfully  than  ordinary 
farm  dung.  I 

For  these  reasons,  I  would  recommend 
the  strictest  attention  to  the  quality  of  both 
the  moss  and  dung,  at  the  time  they  are  put 
together.  If  the  moss  contains  extraneous 
admixtures,  or  is  much  disposed  to  yield  to 
putrefaction,  and  if  the  dung  mixed  with  it 
be  rich  town  dung,  three  tons  of  moss  may  oe 
mixed  with  every  one  of  such  dung.  But  if  the 
moss  is  of  the  most  insoluble  quality,  free  of 
admixtnre,  and  not  long  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther, and  ordinary  fanu-yard  dung  is  used,  it 
!  will  be  proper  to  apply  at  least  two  tons  dung 
L  to  every  five  tons  of  moss:  and  if  cow  dung 
only  be  used,  I  would  recommend  to  mix  it 
and  the  moss  in  equal  proportions. 

The  first  stratum  ought  to  be  moss,  about 
six  inches  thick,  succeeded  by  dung  ten  inch- 
es, moss  six,  dung  four,  and  moss  six  inches, 
then  a  thin  layer  of  dung,  and  the  whole 
midden  covered  with  moss;  its  height  will 
thus  be  from  four  to  five  feet,  the  materials 
being  put  loosely  together.  The  compost 
comes  into  a  general  heat,  sooner  or  later  af- 
ter being  mixed,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  that  of  the  materials;  in 
summer  in  ten  days  or  so ;  but  in  winter  not 
perhaps  for  several  weeks.  The  compost 
ought  to  be  attended  to  in  this  stage,  and  its' 
heat  ascertained.  If  it  approaches  to  blood- 
heat,  it  ought  either  to  be  watered  or  turned 
over,  and  new  moss  mixed,  to  prevent  injury 
by  too  much  heat ;  and  if  it  does  not  come 
into  heat,  the  antiseptic  quality  of  the  moss 
will  not  be  reduced. 

After  the  heat  has  subsided,  the  midden 
ought  to  be  completely  overturned,  upside 
down,  and  the  inside  out,  and  the  moss  as 
much 'broken  as  possible ;  after  which  it  comes 
a  second  time  into  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat,  for  a  few  days ;  and  whenever  it  cools  it 
is  ready  for  being  applied  to  the  ground  as 


manure;  but  the  longer  it  remains  in  the 
midden,  the  richer  will  it  become.  Compost 
made  up  in  that  maner,  in  January,  his  Lord- 
ship observes,  may  be  ready  to  be  used  as 
manure  to  the  spring  crops,  and  in  summer 
it  may  be  prepared  in  eight  or  ten  weeks ; 
but  it  would  certainly  be  better  to  allow  it 
more  time  in  the  state  of  fermentation  in  the 
midden.  That  which  is  made  up  in  the 
month  of  February  or  March,  may  be  ready 
for  the  turnip  or  wheat  crops ;  but  that  which 
is  to  be  used  on  the  spring  crops,  ought  to 
be  composed  during  the  preceding  summer ; 
and  the  moss  should  always  be  dug  up  and 
exposed  to  the  frost  for  one  winter,  at  least, 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  dung.  The  fer- 
mentation would  be  greatly  accelerated  by 
an  admixture  of  green  herbage  r  as  rushes, 
sprits,  docks,  thistles,  ragweed,  &c.  cut  be- 
fore their  seeds  are  ripened.  Ashes,  hot  lime, 
lime  rubbish,  lime  slacked  in  water,  or  any 
other  matter  that  would  accelerate  putrefac- 
tion and  decomposition  in  the  moss  might  be 
applied  with  advantage. 

Both  the  powers  and  duration  of  this  spe- 
cies of  manure,  which  had  stood  the  test  with 
Lord  Meado^bank  on  a  considerable  extent 
of  ground,  and  of  much  diversity  of  soil, 
and  during  the  period  of  six  years  prior  to 
the  time  he  published,  the  results  have  since 
been  found,  on  thousands  of  trials  during  the 
last  ten  years,  fully  to  answer  the  end  which 
his  Lordship  proposed ;  and  produced  returns 
no  way  inferior  to  the  best  farm-yard  dung, 
given  in  equal  quantity.  His  Lordship  says, 
(  hitherto  it  has  been  found  equal,  and  indeed 
preferable,  to  common  farm-yard  dung,  for 
the  first  three  years ;  and  decidedly  to  surpass 
it  afterwards. '  And  thousands  of  farmers, 
who  have  made  trial  of  this  manure  for  a 
still  longer  period,  have  attested  the  fact 
stated  by  the  learned  Lord. 

This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing discoveries  ever  made  in  agiiculture. — 
To  be  able  to  multiply  every  ton  of  dung 
into  four  tons,  from  materials  otherwise  of 
no  value,  and  which  nine  out  of  every  ten 
farmers  in  Scotland  can  procure,  within  one, 
or  at  most  two  miles  of  their  farms,  and 
which  three  fourths  of  them  can  find  in  some 
corner  of  their  possessions,  is  a  discovery  of 
vast  importance  to  the  interest  of  agriculture, 
and  that  of  the  nation.    Many  farmers  have 
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shown  a  strong  indifference  about  that  valu- 
.  able  manure,  and  others  have  prepared  it 
in  such  ft  careless  manner,  as  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  defeat  its  beneficial  effects.  But  if  it 
were  properly  made  up,  and  used  by  all  far- 
mers, to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  it  would 
in  a  few  years  greatly  enrich  the  soil,  and 
add  one  third  to  its  produce. 

It  is  true,  that  the  late  Dr  Walker,  has 
stated  his  doubts  of  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing moss  into  a  state  of  putrefaction.  He 
says,  c  When  a  vegetable  substance  has  pass- 
ed through  the  vinous,  the  acetous,  and  the  pu- 
trefactive fermentation,  it  is  then  incapable 
of  hawing  these  processes  again  renewed  in 
it.  Much  peat,  especially  that  of  an  ancient 
date,  having  been  completely  putrefied,  can- 
not therefore  be  again  susceptible  of  any  pu- 
trefaction.'— i  If  recent  vegetables,  or  Jresk 
dung  be  intermixed  with  peat,  they  will  ferment, 
end  by  their  -putrid  effluvia  impregnate  the 
peat  earth  with  fertilizing  matter,  hut  without 
•eating  any  degree  of  putrefaction  in  the 
substance  of  the  peat  itself* 

A  too  great  desire  to  reduce  every  thing 
in  agriculture,  and  in  nature,  to  an  exact 
conformity  with  what  he  conceived  to  be  che- 
mical principles,  has  drawn  the  respectable 
professor  into  an  error.    He  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  putrefaction  has  run  its  full 
course  on  the  vegetables  of  which  moss  earth 
is  formed  ;  and  that  this  species  of  earth  was 
altogether  incapable  of  having  that  protess're- 
newed  upon  it,  by  the  aid  of  dung,  or  other 
admixtures.    But  however  correct  the  Doc- 
tor may  have  been  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
abstract  principles  of  science,  lie  is  undoubt- 
edly in  an  error  in  his  application  of  them  in 
the  present  case.    If  putrefaction  had  run  its 
full  course  on  the  plants  that  grow  on  moss, 
as  it  soon  does  on  other  vegetables,  no  part  of 
them  would  have  remained  to  form  the  moss 
earth  which  now  covers  so  much  of  the  soil. 
There  is  no  stage,  short  of  complete  annihi- 
lation, that  can  be  pointed  out  as  the  ne plus 
ultra  of  putrefaction.    It  proceeds  more  ra- 
pidly on  some  plants,  and  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, than  it  docs  on  others.    It  may 
be  retarded  or  interrupted  ;  but  whenever  cir- 
cumstances are  again  favourable,  it  resumes 
its  work  of  destruction,  and  steadily  pursues 
its  course  till  it  has  reduced  every  part  of  the 
organic  texture  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 


matter  that  becomes  subject  to  its,destroyin^ 
powers;  generally  it  advances  fastest  at  pLt; 
and  slower  after  the  most  soluble  parts  are 
reduced.  Even  on  moss  plants,  and  moss 
earth,  putrefaction,  unaided  by  any  stimulant 
whatever,  lias  made,  and  is  still  making,  some 
progress.  If  it  had  made  no  advances,  the 
moss  stratum  would  not  have  had  the  appear- 
ance of  moss  earth,  but  that  of  a  heap  of  ve- 
getables, as  entire  as  those  in  a  hay  stack. — 
Instead  of  this,  however,  we  find  that  putre- 
faction has  nearly  annihilated  the  organic 
texture  of  the  plants,  and,  reduced  them  to 
something  in  the  shape,  not  of  plants,  but 
of  earth  i  and  where  the  moss  has  been  form- 
ed under  nearly  the  same  degree  of  moisture, 
the  organic  texture  of  the  plants  is  more  com- 
pletely reduced  in  the  under,  than  in  the  up- 
per stratum. 

If  putrefaction  had  completed  i*s  course, 
neither  moss  earth,  nor  any  particle  of  vege- 
table matter,  could  have  remained;  and 
wherever  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  organic 
matter  remains  undissolved,  whether  it  may 
have  assumed  an  appearance  of  moss  earth, 
or  whatever  other  shape  it  may  be  in,  it 
proves,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
putrefaction  has  been  retarded,  and  has  not 
completed  its  work.  Moss,  according  to  Dr 
Walker's  own  theory  of  that  substance,  and 
which  is  the  one  I  have  adopted,  is  a  conge- 
ries of  vegetable  matter,  under  partial  disso- 
lution, that  has  been  long  kept  almost  station- 
ary, or  under  a  very  slow  course  of  putrefac- 
tion, by  its  antiseptic  qualities.  It  must 
therefore  be  incorrect,  to  talk  of  putrefaction 
having  completed  its  course,  so  long  as  one 
particle  of  the  vegetable  matter  lies  undissolved. 

When  timber  utensils,  human  bodies,  or 
other  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  are 
buried  in  moss,  the  progress  of  putrefaction 
is  arrested,  or  at  least  greatly  retarded  ;  and 
the  thing  so  deposited  is  kept  nearly  station- 
ary, for  some  centuries,  while  it  remains  there. 
But  whenever  any  of  these  are  dug  out  from 
under  the  moss,  and  again  exposed  to  the 
weather,  putrefaction,  the  arch- destroyer  of 
organized  vegetable  and  animal  bodies,  re- 
sumes its  work  of  destruction,  and  pursues  its 
course,  till  every  particle  of  the  tree,  plant, 
or  body,  is  annihilated,  and  the  substances  of 
which  they  were  formed,  by  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal organization,  separated,  and  either  re- 
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stored  to  elementary  principles,  or  formed 
into  new  compounds.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  antiseptic  qualities  of'the  moss  earth  are 
so  powerful,  as  to  resist,  or  at  least  retard 
much,  the  progress  of  the  dissolving  power, 
while  the  moss  remains  in  a  body.  But  when 
it  is  dug  up,  separated  and  exposed  to  the 
weather,  and  the  force  of  dung  under  pu- 
trefaction, or  other*  stimulating  matter  is  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  the  charm  of  insolubility 
broken,  then  the  operations  of  putrefaction 
are  resumed,  and  go  on,  till  the  whole  vege- 
table fibre  is  annihilated,  and  the  moss  earth 
reduced  to  the  food  of  plants. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Observations  on  the.  means  of  improving  Es- 
tates to  the  advantage  of  Landlord  and  fe- 
nantt  8fe.  Sfc. 

(From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir*—  Notwithstanding  the  various  plans 
that  have  been  devised  and  acted  upon  by 
landlords  to  improve  their  estates  and  encou- 
rage their  tenantry,  it  would  almost  seem  that 
industry  and  research  were  unable  to  furnish 
any  mode  for  improving  land  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  landlord  and  tenant,  because, 
if  both  parties  were  equally  concerned,  the 
country,  would  by  this  time  display  improve- 
ments of  a  most  beneficial  character.  It  is 
difficult,  indeed,  to  point  out  a  system  in 
which  the  benefits  of  all  parties  are  equally 
secured,  for  in  no  instance  shall  we  find  a 
compact  wherein  mutual  benefits  have  a  fair 
"balance,  in  which  case,  our  affairs  must  be 
more  or  less  in  a  state  of  imperfection.  Such 
subjects  are  of  the  first  importance,  and  re- 
quire an  extraordinary  exercise  of  the  mind 
in  considering  their  uses,  and  a  broad  view  of 
their  principles  to  arrange  them  for  whatever 
benefits  they  may  afford — thus  it  is,  that  many 
schemes  of  improvement  are  so  ill  digested, 
especially  when  landlords  and  tenants  are  con- 
cerned, that  lasting  bsnefits  are  lost,  or  at 
least  laid  aside,  consequences  which  the  whole 
face  of  the  country  too  plainly  demonstrates. 
Under  these  impressions,  it  is  obvious  that 
landlord  and  tenant  should,  in  their  system 
of  dealing,  be  mutually  concerned  in  each 
other's  interest,  that  is,  the  landlord  should 
encourage  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  indulgence  thus  afford- 


ed— therefore,,  when  such  interests  harmonize 
with  each  other,  confidence  is  engendered, 
and  improvements  will  advance,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  society  is  thereby  perpetuated.  It 
is  well  known  that  numbers  of  patriotic  land- 
lords have  been  at  great  expense  by  a  variety 
of  measures  to  encourage  their  tenantry,  but 
with  what  effect  the  estates  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  throughout  Ireland  will  too  plainly 
and  too  painfully  tell.  To  corroborate  this 
statement,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  few  es- 
tates exhibit  any  other  than  a  bare,  exposed 
appearance,  or  a  mournful  landscape,  for  want 
of  those  improvements  which  landlords  have 
in  their  power  to  effect,  and  which  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  their  tenantry  than 
many  other  expensive  measures  resorted  to  by 
landlords,  with  a  view  to  improvejtheir  estates 
and  advance  the  interests  of  their  tenantry. 
Both  landlords  and  tenants  are  alike  often 
mistaken  in  their  views  of  practical  benefits, 
for  if  tenants  improve  upon  determinable  in- 
terests, they  regard  their  industry  as  passing 
by  degrees  into  the  landlord's  hands,  and 
producing  a  reaction  or  rise  in  the  rent  at  the 
end  of  the  demise — hence  the  slovenly  state 
in  which  farms  are  seen,  and  in  which  farmers 
live  i  therefore,  it  should  be  corrected  by 
some  kind  of  liberal  system  on  the  part  of 
landlords,  in  order  to  induce  tenants  to  be 
more  alive  to  their  comfort  and  respectability. 
Landlords  in  many  places  give  lime  for  ma- 
nuring, and  timber  for  building,  with  other 
miscellaneous  assistance  ;  but  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  tenants'  leases,  few  traces  of  im~ 
provement  either  on  the  lands  or  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  tenants  are  to  be  seen,  notwith- 
standing those  grants  of  the  landlords.  Now, 
if  both  parties  were  fully  aware  of  the  great 
advantages  of  planting  trees  on  ditch  fences 
of  farms,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  deficien- 
cy of  improvements  would  prevail  to  the  ex- 
tent it  does.  It  is  true,  the  tenant  may  plant 
at  his  own  expense,  and  enjoy  the  property 
by  the  forms  of  law;  but  gentlemen  never  en- 
courage that  system,  because  they  have  no  in- 
terest therein,  and  even  if  they  would  take  the 
trouble  of  advising  the  measure,  the  inconve- 
nience and  expense  of  procuring  trees  for 
planting,  and  the  inconvenience  of  registering, 
would  be  considered  by  the  tenants  a  matter 
of  too  much  trouble  and  expense,  and  in  many 
cases  more  than  they  could  easily  meet.  To» 
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those  feelings  of  indiffereuce,  or  want  of  mu- 
tual benefits  in  schemes  of  dealing,  many  va- 
luable estates  owe  their  bleak  and  barren  ap- 
pearance ;  and  indeed  it  is  truly  mortifying  to 
see  whole  districts  of  choice  arable  land,  with 
farms  and  fences  shamefully  naked,  and  per- 
haps without  a  tree  sufficient  for  a  plough 
beam,  or  even  to  contain  a  magpie's  nest.  It 
must  be  also  a  great  drawback  from  farming 
benefits  to  have  so  much  land  wasted  by  ditch 
fences,  without  yielding  any  profit  whatever, 
but  which,  by  ordinary  management,  might 
be  brought  to  produce  not  only  common  be- 
nefits, but  absolute  wealth  at  the  expiration 
of  a  determinable  interest  by  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance of  planting  trees  therein  ;  and  if 
a  joint  interest  between  landlord  and  tenant 
was  thus  created,  wealth  in  reversion  would 
be  the  consequence,  as  well  as  ornamental  im- 
provements.   Ditches,  with  which  lands  are 
divided,  are  generally  masses  of  manure,  and 
therefore  favorable  tb  the  growth  of  timber, 
without  any  interference  with  the  useful  parts 
of  the  farm — add  to  this,  the  shelter  that 
would  be  thus  created  for  cattle  in  winter, 
which  should  be  no  small  consideration  for  a 
farmer  in  his  calculation  of  farm -land  conve- 
niences.   It  may  be  here  necessary  to  remark, 
that  on  farms  where  shelter  is  created  by  fen- 
ces or  trees,  cattle  are  found  to  be  in  better 
health  and  condition,  and  the  farmers  in  bet- 
ter circumstances  than  those  on  cold  lands, 
an  observation  well  worth  attending  to,  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  valuable  uses  of  the  sys- 
tem.   Now,  suppose  a  landed  proprietor  to 
set  apart  three  or  four  acres  of  land  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  young  trees,  and  suppose 
him  to  give  with  every  farm  he  would  let,  a 
certain  number  of  them  to  the  tenant,  under 
a  condition  that  they  should  be  planted  on  the 
division  fences  of  the  farm,  &c.  one  half  ol 
said  trees  to  be  the  sole  property  of  the  te- 
nant during  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease, 
and  the  other  half  to  remain  and  be  preserved 
for  the  landlord  in  full  growth  at  the  said  ex- 
piration, &c.  &c.    In  this  case,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  if  the  tenant  would  spare 
his  share  of  the  trees,  and  let  them  come  to 
the  growth  of  thirty-one  or  forty-one  years, 
01  the  extent  of  his  lease,  he  might  then  have 
a  property  perhaps  of  <*£1000  and  the  land- 
lord an  equal  property,  all  produced  from  the 
heretofore  useless  ditches  of  an  ordinary  farm, 


say  thirty  acres,  and  4000  young  trees  !  A 
system  founded  upon  such  principles  could 
not  fail  of  success,  because  the  expense  of 
trees  and  planting  would  be  very  trifling,  and 
the  advantages  so  promising  and  material, 
that  all  the  parties  might  reasonably  antici- 
pate results,  in  which  the  tenant  in  old  age 
might  find  a  support,  and  the  landlord  an 
immense  property,  created,  a»  it  were,  from 
the  waste  lands  of  his  estate,  that  heretofore 
nad  an  unimproved  and  disgusting  appearance. 

Should  these  observations  attract  your  no- 
tice, Mr.  Editor,  you  will  please  to  give  them 
to  the  public.  J.  M. 


KENAUGHT  PLOUGHING-MATCH. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Ploughing- Match  of 
the  Kenaught  Branch  of  the  North- West  of 
Ireland  Society,  took  place  in  a  field  of  Cap- 
tain Moody's,  at  the  Roe- Mill,  on  the  25th 
ult.     Sixteen  well  appointed  ploughs  were 
entered — twelve  Farmers  and  four  Gentlemen. 
Several  of  the  ploughs  were  iron  ;  all  were 
on  the  Scotch  construction  ;  indeed  the  old 
Irish  plough,  with  a  guzdesman  clad  in  his 
trusty,  is  now  as  rarely  to  be  met  with,  as  iron 
ploughs  were  a  few  years  ago.    At  one  o'clock 
the  work  commenced,  and  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  the  ground  (30  years  lea,) 
was  executed  in  a  very  superior  manner. — 
The  Judges  for  the  farmers'  class  were  Ma- 
jor Sterling,  Mr.  Turnbull,  and  Mr.  Sloe, 
assisted  by  James  Glen.    After  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  different  lots,  they  decided 
as  follows — The  first  premium,  a  winnowing 
machine,   to   Mr.    Andrew  Gray  ;  plough 
held  by  H.  Irwin.    The  second*  a  scarifier, 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Clark  ;  plough  held  by  his 
son.    The  third,  a  brake  harrow,  to  Mr. 
William  Patton  ;  ploughman,  J.  Hillas.— 
There  being  no  premium  allowed  for  Gentle- 
men's ploughs,  a  sweeptakes  was  proposed, 
for  which  three  candidates  appeared,  namely, 
Marcus  M'Causland,  Esq.  Arthur  Sampson, 
Esq.  and  S  Margin,  Esq.  the  latter  sent  two 
ploughs.    Mr.  Wm   Patton,  Mr.  A'  Gray, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Cochran,  acted  as  judges  for 
this  class,  and  decided   in  favour  of  Mr. 
M'CausIand's  ploughman,  a  lad  from  Ayr- 
shire.   Owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  day,  the 
yicinity  of  the  town  of  Newtownlimavad}', 
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and  the  expectation  of  superior  ploughing, 
the  concourse  of  spectators  was  unusually 
great.  A  number  of  fashionably  dressed  la- 
dies graced  the  field.  The  utmost  regularity 
and  decorum  prevailed,  and  many  experienced 
farmers  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the 
improvement  visible  in  this  important  branch 
of  agriculture  within  the  last  three  years. — 
At  6  o'clock,  upwards  of  forty  members  of 
the  Society,  with  a  few  friends,  sat  down  to 
an  excellent  dinner,  at  the  King's  Arms  Inn. 
A  variety  of  loyal  and  appropriate  toasts 
were  given  ;  amongst  others,  "  The  King," 
— "  The  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Army" — 
"The- Lord  Lieutenant  and  l^rosperity  to 
Lieland"— "  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  the 
Patron,  and  the  North-West  Society." — 
The  Chairman  took  occasion  to  eulogise  his 
Lordship  for  his  liberality,  on  all  occasions 
connected  with  the  improvement  and  welfare 
of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  N.  W. 
District — {Applause.)  "  The  Linen  Trade" 
— "  The  successful  Candidates  of  the  day" — 
"  The  unsuccessful  Candidates,  and  better 
luck  on  another  occasion" — "  The  worship- 
iul  Company  of  Fishmongers."  Mr.  A  Samp- 
son returned  thanks  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
pany and  assured  the  meeting,  that  no  body 
of  men  could  be  more  anxious  for  the  pros- 
perity aud  improvement  of  this  country  than 
the  Worshipful  Company  ;  they  subscribed 
j€20  per-  annum  towards  the  North- West 
Society,  and  two  of  its  Branches,  and  distri- 
buted weekly  fifty  copies  of  the  N.  W.  Socie- 
ty's Magazine  amongst  their  own  tenants.  He 
-  begged  leave  to  drink  "  Success  to  the  thriv- 
ing Town  of  Newtownlimavady,  the  capital 
of  Kenaught."  The  Chairman  gave  "  the 
health  of  the  Marquis  of  Watei  ford,"  who, 
to  encourage  his  tenants  to  compete  at  the 
Barony  Ploughing-Matches,  has  this  year 
given  premiums  for  three  matches  on  his  own 
estate.  "  The  health  of  H.  B.  Beresford,  Esq. 
the  President  of  the  Branch,"  was  received 
with  great  applause. 

A  handsome  silver  cup,  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, having  been  subscribed  f>r  by  the 
Members  of  the  Branch,  to  be  presented  to 
their  Secretary,  Dr.  Tyler  ;  the  Chairman, 
in  very  eloquent  language,  expressed  his  sa- 
tisfaction, jthat  the  pleasing  task  of  presenting 
the  cup  hud  devolved  on  him.— Dr.  Tyler, 


in  returning  thanks,  regretted  his  inability  to 
express  his  acknowledgements  to  the  Society 
for  their  kindness  in  presenting  to  him  j,o 
handsome  a  piece  of  plate.  He  trusted  it 
should  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  as  a  last- 
ing testimony  of  the  good  opinion  of  his 
neighbours  towards  him. — The  Chairman 
gave  "  the  health  of  D.  Cather,  Esq.  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Society."  Mr.  Cather  re- 
turned thanks. — A  number  of  excellent  songs 
contributed  to  enliven  the  evening. 

Various  challenges  for  shows  of  cattle, 
horses,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  flaxseed,  ryegrass 
seed,  artificial  pasture,  &c.  were  given  and 
accepted. — Some  fine  samples  of  mangel  wur- 
zel,  raised  by  Archdeacon  Monsell,  were 
much  admired. 

It  was  quite  delightful  to  witness  the  har- 
mony and  good  humour  which  prevailed  ; 
all  seemed  anxious  to  promote  the  great  ob- 
jects of  the  Society — agricultural  improve- 
ment. 

A  proposition  of  the  Chairman  to  subscribe 
for  a  silv«r  cup,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  An- 
nual Ploughing- Match,  was  received  with 
acclamation.  Fifteen  subscribers  immediately 
put  down  their  names. 

The  annual  Ploughing  Match  of  the  Kil- 
macrenan  Farming  Branch  Society  took 
place  at  Ramelton  on  Monday  the  28th  ult. 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  day,  ten 
ploughs  started,  and  the  premiums  were  ad- 
judged as  follow  : — 

FIRST  CLASS. 
1st  prize  to  James  Watt,  Esq.  Ramelton,  for  his  plouph- 

mau,  James  Hanlon,  — ,  — A  Silver  l£gdal. 

2d  do.  to  F  raucis   Mansfield,   Esq.  Castle  wray,  for  hit 

ploughman,  Patrick  M'Cormick,  *~~~~*~~~~„S<imc 
SF.COND  CLASS. 
1st  prize  to  Mr  John  Patton,  Ramelton,  a  set  of  Cart 

Harness,  yalue  £3  0 

2d  do.  to  Mr  Mathuw  Ray,  Clara,  a  set  of  Plough 

Harness,  value   2  10 

3d  do.  to  Mr  James  Gallagher,  Killycreen,  a  pair  of 

Harrows,  value   1  10 

P.  S. — The  medals  were  provided  by  means 
of  a  private  subscription  of  a  few  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Branch. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  of 
the  landed  proprietors  of  the  Barony  of  Kil- 
macrcnan  have  come  forward  to  countenance 
this  Institution,  as  every  improvement  in 
agriculture,  must  ultimately  tend  to  their  ad- 
vantage. 
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OF  WEEDING. 

In  vain  are  the  powers  of  agricultural  in- 
dustry exerted  to  adjust  the  construction  of 
the  soil,  and  dispose  it  to  prepare  and  duly  ad- 
minister nourishment  to  cultivated  vegetables 
if  unprofitable  plants  are  allowed  to  prevail 
and  engross  that  nourishment.  All  those 
plants  which  arise  spontaneously  in  the  fields, 
and  are  neither  cultivated  by  the  husbandman 
nor  contribute  to  his  advantage,  are,  in  the 
language  of  agriculture,  called  weeds.  As 
they  thrive  without  care,  and  even  in  spite  of 
discouragement,  it  is  obvious  they  are  of  a 
more  hardy  and  vigorous  nature  than  those 
which  require  the  fostering  hand  of  man,  and 
will  always  be  apt  to  get  the  superiority,  and 
appropriate  to  themselves  every  kind  of  veget- 
able aliment.  The  vegetation  of  the  latter 
will,  therefore,  be  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  former.  Hence  it  is 
highly  interesting  to  agriculture  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  production  ot  every  kind 
of  vegetable,  except  those  which  are  meant  to 
be  cultivated. 

The  number  of  plants  which  pass  under  the 
name  of  weeds  is  very  considerable.  In 
a  former  part  of  this  work,  I  have  given  a 
short  character  of  a  good  many  of  them, 
with  a  view  to  call  the  attention  of  the  agri- 
culturist more  particularly  to  that  subject, 
and  shall  now  only  make  the  following  gene- 
ral observations  to  lead  us  to  the  best  means 
of  extirpating  them. 

Weeds,  and  all  other  plants,  are  either 


annual,  biemiia 


peieJ 


mial. 


The  first  two  die,  the  first  or  second  year 
as  soon  as  their  seeds  are  perfected,  and  they 
are  propagated  only  by  their  seeds  shed  on 
the  ground. 

'1  he  last  arc  not  only  renewed  and  mul- 
tiplied In'  their  seeds,  but  by  their  vivacious 
roots  resting  in  the  ground  during  the  winter 
and  putting  forth  new  plants  in  the  spring. — 
Among  these  a  lew  shrubs  may  be  ranked; 
suc)i  as,  ulex,  (the  whin)  rosa  (die  briar)  robus, 
(the  bramble.) 

The  seeds  of  some  weeds  germinate  as 
soon  as  they  get  moisture,  and  put  down  their 
root*  into  the  earth,  though  they  are  not  in 
immediate  contact  with  it  ;  others  do  notsuc- 
,i  it.,,,-  adhere  to  some  inenow  soil 

influence  of  the  at- 


■>  tliey  a< 


ano 


enjoy 


the  reviving 


mosphere.  But  many  of  these  seed*,  even 
those  of  the  most  diminutive  size,  will  remain 
dormant  for  a  very  long  series  of  years,  and 
vegetate  afterwards,  as  soon  as  any  accident 
has  placed  them  in  a  favourable  situation* 
(  To  be  continued. ) 

FLAXSE  ED. 

We  understand  that  an  alarm  prevails  throughout  the 
country  that  the  supply  of  ilaxsced  will  be  limitedj  and  the 
price  high  this  season,  in  consequence  of  an  extensive  spe- 
culation which  has  been  made  m  the  article;  but  from  the 
subjoined  abstract  of  the  quantity  which  may,  to  a  certainty 
be  expected  in  this  market,  wcthink  that  it  will  be  impossi-  . 
ble  to  keep  it  above  a  moderate  price,  by  any  artificial 
means  which  may  be  employed,  and  that  the  growers  of 
Flax  may  dismiss  every  fear  on  this  head-  And  we  are 
confirmed  in  our  opinion,  by  ;  n  advertisement  which  appears 
in  the  Derry  Tournal,  of  yesterday,  offering  a  very  large 
quantity  of  it  for  sale  by  auction  on  the  25th  inst. 

Flaxseed  of  last  year's  irnportion  branded  fit 
for  sowing  this  year   4243  ^ 

Already  arrived  this  year,  .1   7^07  i  Unas. 

•Daily  expected  to  arrive,   6500  ) 

lb550 

*  Of  the  above  4,400  hhds.  are  hourly  expected. 
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Of  Moss  jormcd  into  Manure  by  being  fer- 
mented with  Dung. 

( Continued Jrom  page  1 33. J 

Any  error  that  the  respectable  Dr.  Walker 
may  have  gone  into  on  that  subject,  would 
have  been  less  interesting,  were  it  not  that  it 
affords  arguments  for  farmers,  too  many  of 
whom  have  shown  a  culpable  indifference,  or 
rather  an  unjustifiable  prejudice  against  the 
use  of  moss  as  manure,  after  its  utility  had 
been  established  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt. 
That  indifference  and  prejudice  is  truly  sur- 
prising. There  are  few  parts  of  Scotland 
where  moss  compost  has  not  been  prepared 
and  used  by  some  farmers,  with  such  suc- 
cess, as  to  render  its  utility  indisputable  ;  yet 
many  of  the  very  farmers  who  have  witnessed 
its  effects,  still  treat  itwim  indifference  or  ne- 
glect. 

To  remedy  that  evil,  I  would  beg  leave 
humbly  to  recommend  to  every  proprietor  of 
land,  to  \)k\d  ail  his  tenant*  to  prepare,  and 
lay  upon  their  faitns  annually,  as  manure,  at 
least  as  much  moss  well  fermented  and  form- 
ed into  compost,  as  the  amount  of  the  dung 
which  their  several  farms  could  be  supposed 
to  produce  ;  and  to  intimate  to  those  whose 
leases  were  not  expired,  that  preference  might 
be  expected  in  their  new  bargains,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  prepared  and  applied  manure  to 
the  land,  and  executed  other  improvements 
on  their  farms  during  their  present  tacks. 

If  proprietors  of  land  were  generally  to 
adopt  such  resolutions,  and  they  and  their 
factors  to  act  upon  them  with  spirit,  the  value 
of  many  estates,  and  the  produce  which  they 
yield,  might,  by  that  improvement  alone,  be 
doubled  in  the  course  of  twenty  years.  The 
enforcing  of  such  an  improvement,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  important  duties  which  the  proprietors 
of  land,  and  those  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates,  can  perform  to  their 
families,  their  tenants,  and  to  the  nation. 

Moss  converted  into  Manure  by  various 
Means.-— Moss  earth  may  be  formed  into  ef- 
ficient manure,  by  any  admixture  that  will  ex- 


cite fermentation,  and  bring  it  into  a  state  of 

putrefaction. 

Putrid  water  will  bring  moss  earth  into  a 
.state  of  putrefaction,  and  reduce  it  into  ma- 
nure.   This  is  a  substance  too  often  to  be 
met  with,  not  only  in  cities  and  towns,  but  in 
villages,  and  more  or  less  round  every  farm- 
house, and  the  houses  of  even  the  poorest  cot- 
tager ;  to  the  injury  of  the  health  of  the  in- 
mates, and  disgust  of  every  person  of  taste 
who  views  their  dwellings.  The  richest  juices 
of  the  dunghill  are  suffered  to  waste  in  these 
ugly  stanks  termed  midden  dubs  /  nuisances 
which  neither  the  prospects  of  gain,  the  com- 
forts of  cleanliness,  nor  a  sense  of  decency, 
have  yet  been  able  to  banish  from  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  farm-houses.    The  fat 
juices  of  the  cheese-press,  washings  of  milk- 
vessels  and  kitchen-utensils,  soap-suds,  and 
other  putrid  water,  are  neither  collected  to- 
gether, to  be,  applied  as  manur?,  for  which 
they  are  well  fitted,  nor  even  carried  off.  iu 
pni0r  sewers,  but  too  often  aLo^ed  to  re- 
main in  putrid  stanjis  near  th<  fa*frt-houses, 
raising  in  hot  weather  the  most  unwholsome 
and  unpleasant  effluvia,  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  family,  and  proclaiming,  to  every  per- 
son of  taste  who  approaches  their  houses,  that 
they  have  not  a  proper  sense  of  decency,  and 
are  not  duly  attentive  to  their  health  and 
cleanliness — the  very  essentials  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  prevent  water  frotn 
becoming  putrid  about  farm-hous«i  ;  but, 
when  that  happens,  the  most  proper  course  is 
to  turn  it  to  some  useful  purpose  ;  and  cer- 
tainly none  can  be  more  proper,  or  more  pro- 
fitable, than  using  it  to  convert  moss  into  ma- 
nure. 

The  oils  and  juices  of  green  fax,  extracted 
when  in  steep,  (which  by  the  present  economy 
is  lost,  and  kills  the  fishes  in  our  rivers,)  might 
be  used  in  fermenting  moss,  and  forming  it  into 
manure.  The  oils  and  vegetable  juices  of 
flax  are  themselves  the  most  valuable  manure  ; 
and,  by  applying  them,  and  the  tfater  they 
have  rendered  putrid,  to  excite  putrefaction 
in  moss,  a  double  end  would  be  gained  : — 
The  juices  and  oils  which  are  so  valuable 
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would  be  preserved  ;  the  fishes  would  not  be 
lost ;  and  a  quantity  of  moss  would  be  con- 
verted into  manure.  c 

Urine  of  every  description  ought  to  be 
carefully  preserved,  and  applied  to  the  putre- 
faction of  mo6S.  Urine,  which  is  itself  a 
most  valuable  manure,  and  is  mostly  lost 
through  inattention,  ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served from  either  sinking  into  the  ground 
where  the  byres  and  stables  are  built  on 
sandy  or  rocky  foundations ;  or  from  hs 
rich  juices,  which  are  very  volatile,  being  ex- 
haled by  the  sun.  When  it  is  mixed  with 
half-dried  moss,  the  rich  qualities  of  the  urine 
are  preserved,  and  the  moss  converted  into 
manure.  This  may  eilher  be  done,  by  col- 
lecting the  urine  into  a  well,  covered  from 
the  sun  and  air,  till  it  is  put  upon  half-dried 
mots ;  or  moss  of  that  description  may  be 
stored  up  in  a  shed,  and  as  much  thrown 
daily  on  the  floors  of  the  byre  and  stable,  as 
would  absorb  the  urine  of  the  cattle. 

The  fumes  of  dung,  while  under  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction,  might  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  t|he  reduction  of  a  portion  of  moss. 
When  dungiis  under  fermentation,  it  throws 
off,  in  a  gasjous  state,  much  matter,  which, 
if  preserved  and  duly  applied,  would  operate 
as  the  food  of  vegetables,  or  excite  fermenta- 
tion and  putrefaction  in  moss.  A  thin  stra- 
tum of  moss  earth  laid  over  the  dunghill, 
would  prevent  these  substances  from  being 
either  exhaled  by  the  sun,  or  washed  away  by 
rains  ;  and  while  they  would  be  taken  up  and 
detained  by  the  moss,  they  would  bring  it  in- 
to a  state  of  fermentation,  and  reduce  it  to 
manure. 

Animal  substances,  of  every  kind,  will  ope- 
rate powerfully,  in  exciting  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  in  moss  earth,  and  thereby  con- 
verting it  into  manure.  Lord  Meadowbank 
takes  notice  of  this,  and  mentions,  that  with 
the  body  of  a  dead  horse,  ten  tons  of  moss 
may  be  made  into  rich  dung.  From  an  expe- 
riment that  I  caused  a  friend  to  make,  1  can 
not  only  corroborate  the  fact,  but  assert,  that 
from  the  body,  blood,  and  intestines  of  one 
horse,  properly  mixed  with  moss,  and  fer- 
mented by  them,  with  the  aid  of  some  weeds, 
or  otlier  green  vegetables,  all  twice  or  thrice 
turned  over,  no  less  than  eighteen  or  twenty 
tons  of  rich  dung  may  be  formed  in  the  space 


of  seven  or  eight  months.  The  fumes  of  the 
putrid  animal  substance  reduces  the  moss 
earth  to  complete  solubility  :  and  the  moss 
earth  catches  and  retains  the  effluvia  of  the 
putrid  animal  matter — prevents  it  from  being 
carried  off  in  gas — and  preserves  it  to  enrich 
the  soil  to  which  the  moss  is  applied.  How 
commendable  would  it  be  to  dispose  of  dead 
horses  in  this  way,  in  comparison  with  throw- 
ing them  into  a  ditch,  to  become  the  prey  of 
ravens  and  dogs,  and  where  the  fumes  of  their 
carcases,  under  putrefaction,  become  ob-  \ 
noxious  to  man  and  beast !  Twenty,  or  even  i|  \, 
ten  tons  of  rich  dung,  worth  from  five  to|p' 
seven  pounds,  obtained  at  the  expense  of  only 
a  few  shillings  in  labour,  are  surely  a  sufficient 
reward  for  such  a  piece  of  industry,  besides- 
preventing  the  air  from  being  poisoned.  The 
justices  are  not  probably  empowered  to  com- 
pel people  to  such  acts  of  industry,  but  they 
certainly  have  power  to  prevent  the  putrefy- 
ing carcases  of  animals  from  remaining  un- 
buried. 

Not  only  dead  horses,  but  the  carcasse  of 
all  animals  not  fit  for  the  use  of  man  ;  and 
all  the  offals,  bloody  and  intestines  of  such  as 
are  so  used,  ought  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  \ 
way.  The  blood  and  garbage  of  one  fat  cow,  * 
if  carefully  preserved!  and  duly  mixed  with  j'J 
half-dry  mos3,  would  i?e  sufficient  to  make  se-  1 
veral  tons  of  dung.  If  only  the  one  half  of  | 
that  substance  were  jo  applied,  many  thou-  f 
sands  of  tons  of  mom  dung  might  be  made  ! 
every  year.  Moss  is  to  be  found  within  a  mo-  ! 
derate  distance,  in  almost  all  parts  of  Scot-  '' 
land  ;  yet  the  blood  and  garbage  of  cattle  I 
slaughtered,  even  in  country  towns,  where 
moss  could  be  found  often  within  half  a  mile, 
are  generally  thrown  to  the  streets,  to  find 
their  way  to  the  rivulet.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
in  a  dry  wsrra  day,  to  see  the  sewers  along  the 
side  of  a  street,  fillfed  with  clotted  blood, 
which  remains  till  the  rains  wash  it  away. — 
Much  of  the  dung  found  in  the  belly  of  the 
animal,  is,  with  her  calf,  if  she  has  one,  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  manner  :  or,  if  any  part 
of  them  be  carried  to  the  butcher's  midden, 
probably  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  the  dogs 
soon  scatter  them  over  every  Street  and  lane ; 
an  intolerable  nuisance,  and  extremely  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
which  gives  but  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the 
police  of  the  place,  and  the  manners  and 
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taste  of  the  people.  Their  health,  comfort, 
and  pecuniary  interest,  would  be  much  pro- 
moted, by  mixing  t  he  blood  and  off  als  of  every 
beast  that  was  slaughtered,  with  moss  earth. 

Many  Cows,  sheep,  and  other  animals  die 
every  year,  unfit  to  be  eaten,  and  their  car- 
cases are  generally  suffered  to  remain  where 
they  fall  ;  or,  if  at  all  removed,  it  is  only  to 
the  next  ditch,  where  they  serve  for  food  to 
the  ravens,  dogs,  &c.  and  poison  the  air. — 
The  quantity  of  dung  such  carcases  would 
make  from  moss  would  be  very  considerable, 
while  their  pestilential  effects  on  the  atmos- 
phere would  be  prevented.  No  description 
of  manufacture  could  yield  so  large  a  profit 
as  that  here  recommended.  Dung,  before  it 
can  be  brought  to  the  field,  must  cost  ten 
shillings,  or  perhaps  fifteen  shillings  per  ton, 
while,  from  the  mode  here  mentioned,  it  may 
be  made  for  less  than  a  shilling  per  ton  ;  and, 
if  a  just  value  is  only  put  upon  the  other  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  practice,  at 
much  less  than  nothing. 

It  was  truly  patriotic  in  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, to  offer  premiums  for  further  discoveries, 
as  to  the  mode  of  making  moss  undergo  the 
putrid  fermentation.  Every  person  who  has 
the  good  of  his  country  at  heart,  will  sincere- 
ly wish  that  their  success  may  be  as  great  as 
their  benevolent  intentions  are  praise-worthy. 
But  till  such  discoveries  are  made,  we  ought 
to  persevere  in  the  use  of  what  is  already 
known.  The  modes  of  forming  moss  into 
dung  are  by  no  means  despicable,  if  farmers 
and  others  could  only  be  prevailed  upon  to 
reduce  them  to  practice.  Industry  is  the 
chief  thing  wanted.  By  the  different  methods 
that  have  been  pointed  out  of  forming  dung 
from  moss,  many  farmers,  who  have  moss  in 
every  farm,  often  in  every  field,  might  increase 
their  dung  to  more  than  four  times  its  present 
quantity,  and  thereby,  in  few  years,  more  than 
double  the  produce  of  their  lands.  Industry 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end. 
While  the  Highland  Society  are  offering  re- 
gards for  new  discoveries,  I  would  recom- 
mend to  the  great  landed  proprietors,  who 
lave  moss  on  their  estates,  to  offer  premiums 
:o  such  of  their  tenants  as  should  set  the  best 
sxample  of  industry  in  the  modes  already 
mown,  and  appoint  a  person  skilled  in  these 
natters,  to  teach  them  how  to  reduae  them  to 
practice. 


Some  farmers  have  reprobated  the  use  of 
lime  as  a  manure,  alleging  that  it  injured 
their  lands  :  But  all  of  them  own  the  utility 
of  dung,  which  they  and  their  fathers  have 
used  as  manure  from  time  immemorial.  The 
high  price  of  the  article,  great  expense  of 
carriage,  want  of  good  roads,  unskilfulness  in 
carting,  unpleasantness  to  handle,  fear  of 
running  risk,  &c.  still  serve  to  keep  up,  with 
some,  the  prejudice  against  lime.  Here, 
then,  is  a  species  of  manure  every  where  suit- 
ed to  the  state  of  the  inhabitants.  It  can  be 
obtained  often  on  every  field,  the  carriage  sel- 
dom more  than  a  mile  or  two,  often  no  more 
than  a  ridge's  length  ;  no  roads  needed  ;  soft 
and  easy  to  handle ;  no  risk  to  run ;  no  money 
to  advance.  This  species  of  improvement 
must  be  every  way  to  the  farmer's  wish ;  and 
I  sincerely  hope  and  trust,  they  will  soon  en- 
rich themselves  by  it. 

Will.  Aiton 
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Many  seeds  are  accommodated  with  some 
kind  of  wing  or  feather,  by  which  they  are 
conveyed  from  the  place  of  their  birth,  and 
disseminated  over  the  fields.  Thus  the  genus 
rumex  have  little  wings  like  a  bat,  by  which 
they  are  Sometimes  carried,  in  a  high  wind,  to 
to  a  considerable  distance  ;  others  are  sur- 
rounded with  light  glume,  like  a  mantle,  but 
the  buoyant  feather  of  a  number  of  the  syn- 
genesia  class  bears  them  to  the  most  remote 
places. 

The  vivacious  roots  of  weeds  are,  some 
branched,  some  entire,  some  perpendicular 
some  inclining,  some  fibrous,  some  creeping 
jointed,  &c  All  of  them  have  the  power 
of  putting  forth  new  plants  from  different 
p&rts.  Some  of  those  roots  extend  no  farther 
than  the  cultivated  soil,  others  penetrate 
much  deeper,  and  stretch  their  ramifications 
in  the  inferior  strata  to  a  considerable 
length. 

From  the  different  characters  of  those 
plants  which  we  call  weeds,  it  is  obvious  that 
different  means  of  extirpating  them  are  re- 
quired. Annual  and  biennial  plants  are  de- 
stroyed by  pulling  them  up  by  the  roots,  or 
by  cutting  the  stem  under  the  lowest  or  first 
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formed  leaves  :  and  after  they  have  begun  to 
flower,  by  cutting  them  over  any  where  below 
the  lowest  branches.  But  those  plants  having 
been  propagated  by  former  ones  of  the  same 
•pecies  shedding  their  seeds,  and  many  of  those 
seeds  still  lying  dormant,  the  soil  is  not  freed 
cf  the  incumbrance  by  destroying  the  plants 
of  one  year. 

Vivacious  roots  cannot  be  destroyed  except 
by  turning  them  fully  out  of  the  ground,  and 
either  carrying  them  off,  or  exposing  them  to 
the  air,  till  they  be  dried  and  incapable  of 
vegetating.  Bat  many  vivacious  roots  de- 
scend so  deep,  and  stretch  so  far  that  they 
cannot  be  fully  eradicated :  such  Can  only  be 
checked  and  discouraged  by  repeatedly  de- 
priving them  of  their  leaves  and  stems. 

Some  soils  and  situations  are  most  congenial 
to  one  kind  of  weeds  ,*  and  others  to  another, 
and  those  congenial  weeds  are  always  the 
most  prevalent.    But  most  commonly  weeds 
of  all  the  above  general  characters  are  found 
on  the  same  ground.    When  the  ground  is 
greatly  over-run,  a  complete  winter  and  sum- 
mer fallow  Ivill,  for  the  most  part,  be  found  un- 
avoidable. \  Rib  fallowing  before  the  winter 
sets  in,  as  above  recommended,  will  prepare 
the  soil  for  parting  freely  with  vivacious  roots, 
the  ploughing  and  harrowing  requisite  to  tear 
them  up,  when  the  spring  drought  com- 
mences, will  pulverize  it,  and  provoke  the 
dormant  seeds  to  vegetate  with  the  first  mois- 
ture; by  repeated  turnings,  during  the  sum- 
mer, the  greatest  part  of  them  may  be  made 
to  vegetate,  and  be  destroyed  as  they  rise; 
and  the  vivacious  roots,  which  lie  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  plough,  by  being  long  prevented 
from  exercising  their  vegetating  powers,  will 
be  impaired  in  vigour.    When  wheat  or  any 
crop  which  is  to  stand  through  the  winter  is 
intended  on  such  ground,  it  would  be  proper 
that  the  seed  was  sown  in  drills,  that  by  stir- 
ring the  intervals  in  the  ensuing  summer, 
the  tendency  which  most  soils  have  to  con- 
dense too  much  when  greatly  pulverized,  may 
be  counteracted.    If  spring  seed  is  intended, 
the  last  ploughing  should  be  given  to  the 
land  before  the  winter's  rains  commence,  and 
the  field  accurately  surface  drained.    The  in- 
fluence of  the  atmosphere,  during  the  winter, 
Mill  thus  communicate  the  happy  medium  of 
consistence  on  which  I  have  repeatedly  en- 
larged ;  and  the  soil  as  soon  as  4  is  dry,  will 


s  be  in  the  best  order  for  the  reception  of  the 
spring  seed* 

But  when  ground  has  been  under  any  to- 
lerable management,  drill  culture  will,  for  the 
most  suit  all  the  purposes  of  a  clean  fallow. — 
In  repeatedly  turning  the  intervals,  most  of 
the  annual  weeds  may  be  attacked  in  thegroupe 
and  expeditiously  destroyed  as  often  as  they 
spring  ;  and  the  roots  of  the  perennial,  turned 
up  and  exposed  to  the  drought,  if  not  al- 
together extirpated,  would  have  their  progress 
prevented,  and  their  numbers  and  vigour  di- 
minished.   But  the  rows  should  also  be  hand 
weeded,  and  the  hand  hoe  will  often  be  found 
an  important  instrument.    Drill  culture  may 
thus  be  partially  exercised  every  where  with 
great  advantage,  adapting  the  application  to 
any  particular  situation  or  circumstances.  — 
For  example,  where  alternate  courses  of  til- 
lage and  grass  crops  are  adopted,  in  a  course 
of  three  years  tillage,  the  second  might  al-  f 
ways  be  in  drill  ;  or  if  there  were  manure  to 
spare  to  keep  a  field  in  good  condition  in 
tillage  crops  for  four  years,  both  second  and 
third  might  be  in  drill.    The  first  on  account 
of  the  tough  turf,  and  the  last  for  the  sake 
of  sowing  grass  seeds  would  be  more  con- 
veniently in  broad  cast.    But  the  weeding  of 
these  should  not  be- neglected.    The  large 
weeds  especially,  and  all  those  which  are  most 
prevalent,  and  most  productive  of  seed,  should 
be  taken  out  by  hand  labour  when  they  begirt 
to  flower.    By  such  strict  attention  to  weeding 
tillage  crops,  and  stocking  the  ground  with 
proper  perennial  grasses  when  laid  to  rest, 
weeds  would  at  length  be  so  much  subdued  as 
to  be  seldom  injurious. 

But  it  is  not  to  attend  to  weeding  in  the 
time  of  culture  only.  It  is  proper  that  grass 
fields  also  should  be  kept  free  from  all  noxious  • 
and  unprofitabe  herbage.  The  negligence 
which  may  be  seen,  in  this  respect,  in  many 
places,  is  shameful.  Pastures  are  sometimes 
so  close  covered  with  large  weeds,  that  pas- 
turing animals  have  scarcely  room  to  pick  up  a 
mouthful,  and  thus,  the  vegetable  food  which 
should  nourish  wholesome  pasture  is  consumed 
by  useless  weeds.  The  larger  weeds,  with 
which  pastures  are  mostly  infested,  are  rurnex 
acutus  et  obtusifolius,  the  common  dock, 
senecio  jacobea,  the  ragweed,  carduus  lan-  ! 
ceolatus,  the  bur  thistle,  serratula  arvensis, 
the  corn  thistle,  and  sonchus  arvensis  the 
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sow-thistle.  The  last  two  are  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  plants  which  extend  their  vi- 
vacious roots  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
plough.  It  is  not  uncommon  with  those  who 
affect  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  than  or- 
dinary to  their  pastures,  to  cut  down  these 
plants  in  the  flower.  If  this  is  done  in  a  rainy 
time,  or  if  much  rain  falls  soon  after,  the  water 
descending  into  the  fresh  wound  of  the  stem 
debilitates  the  roots  and  discourages  the  growth 
of  plants  for  a  time.  But  if  such  critical  rains 
do  not  occur,  fresh  leaves  immediately  arise 
to  support  the  roots,  and  the  cutting  over 
bas  very  little  effect.  They  should  be  an- 
nually pulled  up,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
flower  begins  to  form,  taking  advantage  of  the 
first  shower  which  happens  to  fall,  to  soften 
the  ground  and  make  them  draw  freely. 
By  pursuing  this  practice  regularly  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  deep  lying  perennial  roots  are 
gradually  weakened,  and  fall  into  decay.  Nor 
is  cutting  clown  the  ragweed  of  much  avail.— 
Some  of  the  plants  die,  but  many  survive,  and 
branch  out  more  copiously  the  next  year.— 
But  this  plant  not  being  deep  rooted,  is  easily 
pulled  up,  when  in  ftower,  if  the  ground  be 
soft  at  the  time.  The  bur  thistle,  being  a 
biennial  plant,  may  be  killed  at  any  time  by 
cutting  it  under  the  first  leaves.  The  com- 
mon  dock  is  the  most  troublesome  plant,  es- 
pecially in  clayey  soils,  where  it  is  always  most 
frequent.  Every  bit  of  its  long  tap  root  left 
in  the  ground  will  continue  to  vegetate,  and 
at  length  form  a  new  stem.  It  should  be  fully 
turned  out  with  the  dock  iron  as  soon  as  the 
flowering  stem  is  formed  :  and  as  the  plants 
of  this  kind  rises  at  two  seasons,  the  fields 
should  be  weeded  twice  in  the  summer  that 
no  seeds  may  be  allowed  to  ripen.  The  roots 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  drought :  for 
if  they  lie  in  a  moist  place  they  will  continue 
to  vegetate  on  the  surface,  and  strikeout  side 
roots  into  the  ground.  All  other  inesculent 
herbage  on  pasture  grounds,  and  all  weeds 
bearing  winged  seeds,  by  the  sides  of  roads, 
ditches,  brooks,  &c.  should  be  cut  down  when 
they  begin  to  flower,  to  prevent  their  increase 
by  their  seeds  being  dispersed  over  the  fields. 

By  this  minute  and  persevering  attention  to 
extirpateweedsfrom  pasture  aswellas  cultivated 
grounds,  the  growth  of  useless  herbage  will 
be  greatly  subdued,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
aliment  more  entirely  preserved  for  she  nour- 


ishment of  useful  vegetables  And  when  the 
vast  quantiy  of  unprofitable  plants,  which 
spring  up  every  where  in  the  country,  is 
considered,  some  judgment  may  be  formed 
of  the  increase  of  valuable  fertility  which  must 
naturally  accrue  from  a  general  and  steady 
attention  to  the  extirpation  of  weeds." 

New  method  of  preserving  Turnips  from  the 
fly  or  beetle. 
Many  are  the  nostrums  put  forth  to  destroy 
the  turnip  fly  ;  none  of  them  have  answered 
expectation.  The  following  plan  (without 
any  additional  expense  or  trouble)  will  be 
found  to  ensure  on  trial  a  good  crop  of  turnips 
or  any  of  the  brassica  tribe,  provided  the 
season  is  any  way  congenial.  For  rightly 
understanding  what  follows,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  ovum  or  egg  of  the  fly,  h 
deposited  in  the  ground,  and  remains  there 
during  the  winter.  As  the  sun  increases  in 
heat  they  are  brought  to  maturity,  according 
to  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  land — in 
some  earlier  than  others,  as,  it  is  more  or  less 
capable  of  receiving  and  retaining  the  solar 
heat.  By  the  land  being  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed, the  eggs  of  the  insects  are  brought  to 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  being 
placed  so  as  to  receive  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
they  soon  arrive  to  the  pupa  state,  afterwards 
to  the  imago,  or  perfect  form,  just  in  time  to 
destroy  the  crop  of  young  turnips.  The  only 
rational  and  natural  method  to  counteract  the 
mischievous  effects  of  these  vivacious  insects, 
is  by  close  attention  to  the  state  of  the  insect 
in  the  land,  and  adopting  the  following  pre- 
cautions. The  land  being  dunged  and  plough- 
ed, but  not  harrowed,  after  a  few  days,  or 
a  week,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather 
examine  the  land,  and  see  if  there  are  any  of 
the  pupa  or  chrystalis  of  the  insect  coming 
to  maturity  :  this  will  not  require  much  time 
as  they  will  be  found  in  great  numbers,  near 
or  within  an  inch  of  the  surface.  As  soon 
as  it  is  seen  they  are  arriving  at  their  perfect 
state,  and  before  they  are  likely  to  emerge 
from  the  skin,  which  surrounds  them,  plough 
the  land  again,  so  as  to  throw  what  was  before 
the  upper  surface,  under  the  furrow,  and  as 
deep  as  possible,  whereby  the  young  insects 
will  in  a  great  measure  be  destroyed.  Then 
harrow  the  land,  sow  the  seed  and  dress  it  in  ; 
but  in  harrowing  and  dressing  the  land,  it 
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must  be  done  in  as  careful  and  light  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  not  to  bring  up  any  of  the 
under  part  of  the  land.  By  doing  this  the 
turnip  plants  will  have  timo  to  grow  into  the 
rough  leaf,  and  be  out  of  danger  from  the  fly, 
if  any  should  still  survive.  The  seed  should 
be  steeped  at  least  24?  hours  in  water  to  hasten 
vegetation.  The  whole  success  of  the  plan 
will  depend  on  particularly  observing  the 
pupa  of  the  insect,  and  burying  them  under 
the  furrow.  Land  ploughed  before  the  winter 
sets  in,  and  thereby  bringing  the  egg  near 
the  surface;  will  stand  a  chance  of  having 
many  of  the  insects  destroyed  if  the  frosts  be 
severe;  but  from  the  glutinous  nature  of  the 
eggs,  they  appear  capable  of  resisting  in  a 
great  degree  the  effect  of  frost.  Many  far- 
mers without  knowing  the  real  cause,  raise  a 
good  crop  of  turnips  by  giving  their  land,  as 
they  call  it  one  more  ploughing  than  necessary. 

Ih  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view the  rage  for  novel  speculations  and  extra- 
vagent  projects  is  exposed  and  ridiculed. — 
The  foreign  mining  companies  in  particular 
are  held  up  to  view,  as  dexterous  schemees  on 
the  one  hand  and  foolish  gulls  on  the  other. 
Of  similar  enterprises  in  our  country,  the 
Review  speaks  more  favourably.  "  Leave 
we  now,  says  this  writer,  these  foreign  specu- 
lations in  their  full  and  brilliant  blossom,  and 
let  us  turn  to  the  projects  going  forward  at 
home,  of  which  there  is  no  dearth,  nor  want 
of  variety,  either  in  kind  or  importance.  "We 
have  mining  associations  for  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales,  to  all  which  we  heartilly 
wish  success ;  we  have  in  progress  stone-break- 
waters, and  Iron-chain  piers — bridges  sus- 
pended over  rivers,  and  tunnels  bored  under 
them.  We  have  steam  engines  of  all  sizes  and 
for  all  purposes — steam-vessels — steam-coach- 
es— steam-cannon — steam-hothouses  to  ripen 
pine-apples  at  christmas ;  and  steam  laundries 
to  wash  and  wear  our  linen ;  we  have  milk- 
companies,  fish-companies,  trying  their  baits 
to  catch  Thames  gudgeons :  coal-gas  by 
which  we  are  to  ride  among  the  clouds  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  whirl  along  a 
turnpike  road  at  twelve  miles  an  hour,  having 
relays  at  every  fifteen  miles  of  bottled  gas, 
instead  of  relays  of  horses." 

Our  witty  author  is  not  however  hostile  to 
all  projects;  because  some  are  attempted 


which  arc  absurd  or  extravagant.  On  the 
contrary  to  all  "projects  of  home  growth  and 
manufacture  (says  he)  that  are  not  pjsitiveiy 
mischievous,  we  most  cordially  wish  success, 
the  tendency  of  most  of  them  being  to  divert 
into  more  useful  channels,  than  the  foreign 
ones,  that  surplus  capital  accumulated  in  the 
country.  Home  projects  will  soon  find  their 
true  value,  though  the  public  may  for  a  time 
be  hurried  away  in  the  vortex  of  speculation, 
it  will  soon  be  enabled  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  beneficial  and  what  is  injurious  to  its 
interests. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  fof  such 
schemes  to  the  projectors  they  will  at  least 
contribute  to  the  public  benefit,  by  giving 
employment  to  the  people.  It  sometimes 
happens  too  that  an  invention,  which  at  first 
blush  may  appear  frivolous,  and  even  ludi- 
crous, turns  out  in  the  end  to  be  extremely 
useful.  That  which  fails  in  one  person's 
hands  sometimes  becomes  important  and  pro- 
fitable in  another's.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
throw  an  air  of  ridicule  on  the  laborious 
trifling  of  the  old  alchemists  in  their  search 
after  the  philosopher's  stone  ;  but  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  valuable  discoveries  of  mo- 
dern chemistry  owe  their  origin  to  those  very 
labours.  The  brilliant  flame  from  coal-gas 
which  lightens  up  our  streets,  and  renders 
them  as  safe  by  night  as  by  day,  was,  but  a 
few  years  ago  considered  as  a  subject  fit  only 
to  be  sneered  at,  in  the  hands  of  a  bungling 
German.  It  is  to  be  wished,  therefore,  that 
every  invention  should  have  fair  play,  and 
not  be  disparaged  at  once  on  account  of  its 
apparent  absurdity  or  supposed  inutility. 

But  it  is  high  time  (says  our  author)  that 
we  should  advert  to  the  more  immediate  ob- 
jects of  this  article.*  It  is  one  in  which  the 
commercial,  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and 
every  class  are  most  deeply  concerned — we  al- 
lude to  the  projected  improvement  by  rail 
ways,  by  which  a  more  speedy,  certain,  safe, 
and  economical  conveyance  of  persons  and 
property  is  expected  to  be  accomplished.  It 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  point  out  the  vast 
importance  of  such  a  result,  which  must  be 
felt  and  understood  by  all;  by  the  producer 
and  consumer,  by  him  who  travels,  and  by 
him  wko  remains  quietly  at  home.    It  is  true 

•  In  what  follows  we  give  an  abridged  view  of  tnia 
clever  article. 
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that  we  who  in  this  age  roll  along  our  hard 
and  even  roads  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine 
miles  an  hour,  can  hardly  imagine  the  incon- 
veniences which  beset  our  great-grandfathers 
when  they  bad  to  undertake  a  journey — forc- 
ing their  way  through  deep  miry  lanes ;  ford- 
ing swollen  rivers ;  obHged|to  halt  for  days  to- 
gether 'when  the  waters  were  out;  and  then 
crawling  along  at  the  pace  of  two  or  three 
miles  an  hour  in  constant  fear  of  being  set 
fast  in  some  deep  quagmire,  of  being  over- 
turned, breaking  down,  or  swept  away  by  a 
sudden  inundation. 

Such  was  the  travelling  condition  of  our 
ancestors  till  the  improvement  of  turnpike 
i  roads  was  brought  to  its  present  height.  The 
packhorse  was  now  yoked  to  the  waggon,  and 
stage-coaches  and  post  chaises  usurped  the 
place  of  saddle-horses.    YeJ  for  heavy  goods 
the  progress  of  waggons  was  slow,  and  their 
capacity  limited.    This  defect  was  remedied 
by  the  opening  of  canals,  an  improvement 
which  became,  with  regard  to  turnpike-roads 
and  waggons,  what  these  had  been  to  deep 
lanes  and  packhorses.    But  we  may  apply  to 
projectors  the  observation  of  Sheridan,  «  give 
these  fellows  a  good  thing,  and  they  never  know 
when  to  have  done  with  it'  for  so  vehement 
became  the  rage,  for  canal-making  that  in  a 
few  vears,  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
was "  intersected  by  them,  and  frequently  in 
places  where  there  was  little  or  no  traffic  to 
be  conveyed.    The  consequence  was  that  a 
large  proportion  *f  them  scarcely  paid  an 
interest  of  one  per  cent,  and  many  nothing  at 
"  all;  while  others  judiciously  conducted  over 
populous,  commercial,   and  manufacturing 
districts,  have  amply  repaid  the  parties  con- 
cerned, and  also,  highly  contributed  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  ftation. 

How  comes  it  then  that  these  expensive  es 
tablishments,  excellent  and  useful  as  they  are 
known  to  be,  are  now  likely  in  their  turn  to 
give  way  to  the  old  invention  of  Bail-roads. 

The  powers  of  the  steam-engine  and  a 
growing  conviction  that  our  present  modes  of 
conveyance,  excellent  as  they  are,  both  require 
ami  'admit  of  great  improvements,  are  no 
doubt  among  the  chief  reasons  that  have  set 
the  current  of  speculation  in  this  particular 
direction  ;  but  we  suspect  that  something 
mint  be  attributed  also  to  the  great  encourage 


ment  held  out  by  the  first  minister  of  the 
crown,  and  his  colleagues  (at  a  meeting  for 
considering  the  proposal  of  a  monument  to 
the  late  James  Watt)  to  those  who  should 
effect  a  further  improvement  of  this  mighty 
engine,  and  to  the  promoters  and  discoverers 
of  other  useful  inventions.  It  was  truly  stat- 
ed as  it  had  frequently  been  before,  that  no- 
thing is  too  great,  nothing  too  small,  for  this 
wonderful  machine,  which  like  the  proboscis 
of  an  elephant,  can  tear  up  an  oak  and  pick 
up  a  pin — can  forge  with  equal  ease,  the  hea- 
viest anchor  and  punch  the  eye  of  the  finest 
needle — can  twist  the  largest  cable,  draw  out 
a  fibre  as  delicate  as  the  gossamer,  and  drag 
a  first  rate  man  of  war  over  the  ocean — tra- 
versing the  seas  against  wind  and  tides,  and 
thus  bringing  nations  nearer  to  each  other  by 
quickening  their  intercourse,  and  rendering 
it  more  fixed  and  certain. 

At  this   meeting   the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  deemed  it  a  happy  circum- 
stance, that  we  live  in  an  age  which  gives  us 
all  the  benefits  arising  from  the  invention  of 
the  steam-engine,  which  had  not  only  tended 
to  improve  trade  and  manufactures  in  the  or- 
dinary way  but  had  conferred  on  them  the 
incalculable  benefit  of  economy,  abridgment 
of  labour,  and  a  perfection  and  rapidity  un- 
known before  ;  and  that  greater  benefits  might 
still  be  anticipated  from  future  efforts.  The 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  avowed, 
in  the  most  manly  manner,  that  he  derived 
all  his  worldly  prosperity  from  the  inventive 
faculties  and  industry  of  others,  and  that  he 
would  consider  himself  unworthy  of  the  situ- 
ation which  he  held,  if  he  did  not  cordially 
support  those  who  had  so  eminently  contri- 
buted to  individual  and  national  prosperity. 
These  and  many  similar  sentiments  re-echoed 
by  Sir  J.  Macintosh,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and 
Mr.  Brougham,  occasioned  Lord  Liverpool  to 
observe  that  *  where  the  arts  were  concerned, 
there  would  be  nothing  like  party  in  the 
country.'    Sentiments  such  as  these  coming 
from  such  quarters,  had  no  doubt  the  effect 
of  stimulating  the  inventive  faculties  of  our 
countrymen.    It  must  indeed  be  highly  en- 
couraging to  the  cultivators  of  the  sciences 
and  the  arts,  to  have  it  publicly  declared, 
that  their  application  to  the  improvement  of 
the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom,  would  not  only  meet  with 
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the  decided  support  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, but  also  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  are  politically  hos- 
tile to  it. 

As  to  those  who  speculate  upon  making  rail- 
ways general  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
superseding  all  the  canals,  waggons,  coaches, 
&c.  we  deem  them  and  their  visionary  schemes 
unworthy  of  notice.  The  gross  exaggerations 
of  the  powers  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine 
may  delude  for  a  time,  but  must  end  in  the 
mortification  of  those  concerned.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  assurances  of  safety  from 
sea-sickness,  from  being  scalded  to  death,  or 
being  dashed  to  .  pieces,  we  should  as  soon 
expect  that  the  people  of  Woolwich  would 
suffer  themselves  to  be  fired  off  upon  one  of 
Congreve's  rockets,  as  trust  themselves  to  the 
mercy  of  a  steam-carriage  going  at  the  rate 
of  400  miles  a  day — we  will  back  old  father 
Thames  against  the  Woolwich  rail- way  for 
any  sum. 

Returning  however  to  that  important  ques- 
tion, which  will  speedily  be  brought  to  issue 
between  canals  and  rail-roads,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  take  a  general  view  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two.  No  accurate 
estimate  can  be  made  of  their  comparative 
expense,  because  both  must  depend  on  many 
circumstances  constantly  varying;  but  the  nu- 
merous charges  required  in  the  course  of  a 
canal  occasion  a  much  larger  expenditure  than 
a  rail-road,  mile  for  mile,  supposing  them  to 
run  to  and  from  the  same  places  ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  excess  of  length  which  in  the 
canal,  will  be  generally  about  one  third  great- 
er than  the  rail-road.  By  comparing  the 
average  expense  of  75  canals,  and  that  of 
rail-ways  (allowing  a  double  set  of  tracks)  the 
former  are  found  to  cost  about  twice  as  much 
as  the  latter  per  mile. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  canal  are  numerous. 
The  frost  at  one  season  stops  all  conveyance 
of  good*,  and  the  drought  at  another  renders 
it  necessary  to  proceed  with  half  cargoes. — 
A  rail-road  is  exempt  from  these  serious 
drawbacks;  and  even  if  snow  blocked,  no- 
thing can  be  so  easy  as  to  send  forward  a 
per  at  the  front  of  the  carriage  to  clear 
it  as  it  proceeds. 

The  speed  by  which  goods  can  be  convey- 
ed by  rail-ways  can  be  so  regulated  as  to  be 
certain  and  constant,  while  boaU  are  frequent- 


ly delayed  for  hours  at  the  lockages  of  a  ca- 
nal. This  speed  besides  is  limited  on  canals 
as  far  as  the  power  of  steam  can  be  made  to 

exceed  the  power  of  friction  on  rail-roads.  

To  what  extent  with  safety  and  convenience, 
this  advantage  is  capable  of  being  carried, 
nothing  but  experience,  can  determine. — 
Rail-roads  may  be  made  to  branch  out  in 
every  direction  to  accommodate  the  traffic 
of  the  country,  whatever  be  the  nature  of 
the  surface;*  the  possibility  of  carrying 
branches  from  a  canal  in  any  direction  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  surface,  and  a  supply 
of  water. 

*  A  stationary  engine  will  pass  the  waggons  up  and 
down  any  hill  that  may  occur  in  the  line. 


(To  be  continued. ) 
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PLOUGHING  MATCH 

FOR  PREMIUMS,  &C.  GIVEN  BY  THE 
ING  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 


FARM- 


On  Thursday  last,  the  General  Ploughing 
Match  for  this  District,  took  place  at  Gran- 
shaw.  There  was  a  large  and  most  respect- 
able assemblage  of  farmers  and  their  sons, 
which  was  also  graced  by  the  presence  of 
many  well-dressed  and  handsome  females. 
There  was  but  a  small  attendance  of  gentry, 
which  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  mea 
sure,  from  the  harshness  of  the  weather. — 
The  utmost  decorum  and  regularity  prevail- 
ed, and  the  performance,'the  appearance,  and 
demeanour  of  the  yeomanry,  was  such,  as  to 
do  honour  to  themselves,  and  to  the  country 
to  which  they  belong.  Such  friendly  con- 
tentions for  superiority  as  we  witnessed  on 
Thursday,  not  only  encourage  a  spirit  of 
improvement,  but  have  'an  evident  tendency 
to  eradicate  the  malignant  spirit  of  party, 
which  ib  the  curse  and  the  disgrace  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  prevails. 
The  following  ploughs  started  : — 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Ploughmen. 

M.  S.  Hill,  Esq  D.  Calaughan. 

Rev  H.  Carson,  P.  M'Laughlin. 

JLord  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  ......James  M'Elhinny. 

Marcus  M'Causland,  Esq  J.  Craige. 

William  Bond,  Esq  R.  M'Dermott. 

J.  Alexander,  Esq  J.  Curren. 

Mr  Cowan,   J.  Deahan. 

James  Smyth,  Esq  James  Logan. 

Rer  R.  Babington......  James  Calderwood. 

T.  White,  Esq  S.  Morren. 

Mr  Litngow  ,  S.  Clark. 

Mr  James  M'Elhinny,  .John  Toland. 

Mr  John  Scott,  James  M'Laughlin. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Held  by  himself. 


Mr. 


E.  Moore,,-. 
R.  Moore,~_ 
J.  \Voods,~— 
E.  Dmn,— 

II.  Gray,  

W.  Wilson, 
A.  Noble,— 
J.  Wills,  _ 


— His  Son. 
~-His  Son. 
—  His  Son. 
-His  Son. 
—His  Grandson. 
-Himself. 
-.Himself. 
-Himself. 


Decision  of  the  Judges. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

To  James  Smyth,  Esq   The  Silver  Cup> 

To  Mr,  John  Mackey,  The  Iron  Plough  and  SiLcr  Medal. 

SECOND  CLASS.  » 
To  James  Logan,  ploughman  to  James  Smyth,  Esq.  ...£3 

To  W.  Mackey,  son  to  Mr  John  Mackey,  2 

THIRD  CLASS. 

To  Mr  John  Mackey,  plough  held  by  his  Son,  «£5 

To  Mr  John  Lithgow,  plough  held  by  himself,  3 

FOURTH  CLASS. 
To  the  five  best  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  in  class 
third,  £2  each. 

Mr.  John  Woods,  Held  by  himself 

Edward  Lithgow,   Himself 

Aleiander  Noble  Himself 

H.  Gray,   His  Grandson 

S.  Clark,  His  Son 

Jtimes  Campbell,  ^ 

James  Morrison,  >  Judges. 

John.  Smyth,  ) 

The  following  persons  were  disqualified 
from  competing,  in  consequence  of  not  enter- 
ing agreeable  to  the  regulations. 


Mr.  Lithgow,  — .  ,  .  •:  

J.  Lithgow,  of  Carn, 

~  T^te,   

.'atcheJJ,  ^^^^.^ 


.  Cather,„ 
•  Patton, 
1.  Lithgow, , 
"eadley, 
l\  Baird,^.. 
!.  C.  Shaw,. 
V.  Osborne,. 
«.  Clark, 
A.Sayers,— » 
|T.  Mackey,..., 
T.  Walker,  , 


.Himself. 
.Himself. 
.Himself. 
.His  Son. 
.Himself, 
.Himself. 
.His  Son. 
.Himself. 
.Himself. 
.Himself. 
.His  Son. 
.His  Son. 
.His  Son. 
.His  Son. 


John  A.  Smyth,  Esq. 
William  L.  Smyth,  Esq. 


James  Fulton, 
Mrs.  Maxwell. 


Esc 


At  a  Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
North  West  Society,  held  on  Thursday,  the 
24th  March,  1825, 

Jambs  Sinclair,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  take  into 
consideration  the  establishment,  at  Grocers' 
Hall,  of  an  Agricultural  Seminary,  and  re- 
ference being  had  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  of  the  lltb  January,  1825,  and 
communication  being  held  with  Mr.  Warner, 
agent  to  the  Grocers'  Company, 

Resolved— That  the  Society  do  accept  the 
offer  of  Mr.  Warner,  (made  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  Grocers'  Company,)  of  the 
123  acres  of  land  and  premises  at  Fallowlea, 
for  the  term  of  21  years,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  £125  British, 

That  Mr.  Warner  be  requested  to  propose 
to  the  Grocers'  Company,  that  any  elevation 
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wanted  by  the  North  West  Society,  of  the 
out  Offices  and  Buildings  behind  the  Dwel- 
ling House,  and  also  such  additions,  altera- 
tions, and  repairs  as  may  be  required,  at  the 
farm  yard,  should  be  made  by  the  Grocers' 
Company,  the  North  West  Society  agreeing 
to  pay  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  addition 
to  the  rent  reserved  on  the  account  of  such 
additions,  alterations,  and  repairs,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  Agent  to  the 
Grocers'  Company  and  the  Committee  of 
die  North  West  Society. 

That  Mr.  Warner  be  requested  to  ac- 
quaint the  Grocers'  Company,  that  the  North 
West  Society  consent  that  such  clause  or 
clauses  shall  be  introduced  in  the  Lease,  to 
secure  the  non-alienation  of  the  demited 
house  and  premises,  as  the  legal  advisers  of 
the  Company  may  recommend. 

The  Secretary  having  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee the  following  communication  from  the 
Royal  Irish  Mining  Company  ;  Ordered — 
That  the  same  be  published  with  this  day's 
proceedings  for  the  information  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  District. 

Hoard  Room,    Royal  Irish    Mining  Company,  4> 
Lower  Abbey  Street,  Dublin,  March  17,  1825. 

Sir — The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Mining  Company,  being  anxious  to 
promote  the  general  success  of  that  branch  of 
rational  industry  for  which  they  have  been 
incorporated,  have  determined  to  employ 
competent  persons  to  make  Geological  and 
Mineralogical  Surveys  of  the  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  Coal  or  Metallic  Ore*  are 
suspected  to  be  concealed.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent, that  such  general  examinations  of  the 
country,  as  would  take  place  during  these 
scientific  researches,  would  prove  highly  ad- 
vantageous in  a  public  point  of  view— but  it 
cannot  be  expected,  that  any  private  body 
would  undertake  extensive  and  expensive  ope- 
i  atiorts,  without  some  prospect  of  correspond- 
ing advantage  the  company,  however,  re- 
quire only  a  fair  chance  of  receiving  at  one 
time  or  other,  a  reasonable  return  for  the  ca- 
pital they  will  have  to  embark  in  exploring 
the  country,  and  working  such  mines  as  may 
U.  discovered,  and  they  desire  to  give  the  ful- 
]  isH  value  for  all  mineral  products. 

To  you,  Sir,  they  apply  with  confidence, 


in  the  hope  that  you  will  facilitate  their  at- 
tempts, to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
mining  resources  of  the  North  of  Ireland  ; 
and  should  they,  through  you,  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  the  landed  proprietors,  they 
will  send  engineers  or  scientific  persons  to 
examine,  and  report  the  nature  of  their 
different  estates,  provided  they  will  grant 
them  a  promise  of  a  lease  for  a  reasonable 
term,  of  any  mines  or  mineral  products  that 
may  be  discovered,  subject  to  the  payment, 
annually,  of  one-fifteenth  of  all  workings, 
or  an  equivalent  in  money,  at  their  option  : — 
this  proportion  they  would  increase  to  one- 
twelfth,  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  five 
years. 

The  Directors  beg  to  observe,  that  although 
a  larger  disct.  or  rent  may  be  paid  in  hngland 
than  what  they  now  offer,  it  must  be  consi- 
dered, that  the  company  will  have  to  expect 
disappointment  in  much  the  greater  number 
of  searches  they  undertake  ;  and  also  that 
mining  operations  are  so  new  to  Ireland,  that 
they  will,  for  many  years,  be  carried  on,  un- 
der serious  disadvantages.  They  feel,  that 
the  first  object  of  a  great  national  company, 
who  have  received  powers  and  protection  from 
the  legislature,  should  be  to  forward  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  the  country,  but  it  could 
not  be  expected,  that  the  proprietors  would 
be  induced  to  advance  a  large  capital,  with- 
out receiving  some  return  for  their  outlay — in 
fact,  if  the  speculation  of  the  company  were 
attended  with  permanent  loss,  a  very  short 
period  would  again  see  all  the  mines  of  Ire- 
land abandoned,  and  this  branch  of  industry, 
which  now  occupies  so  much  of  public  atten- 
tion, would  be  retarded,  if  not  altogether 
crushed. 

The  useful  and  enlightened  views  which 
you,  Sir,  have  manifested  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly as  connected  with  the  North  West 
Society,  a  body  from  which  the  country 
expect  much,  induce  the  Directors  to  hope, 
that  you  will  lend  the  assistance  of  your 
talents  and  influence,  to  interest  the  great 
northern  proprietors  and  the  community 
generally,  in  the  success  of  tlieir  arduous  un- 
dertaking. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board,  I  remain,  your 
obedient  servant, 

J  OHM  MA  CM  A  RON,  Chairman. 
T«  William  Marshall, 


Canals  and  Hail-roads. 


The  Committee  for  the  Statistical  Reports 
having  stated  that  they  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  completing  a  general  report  of  the 
North  West  District, 

Ordered — That  the  Secretary  do  hand 
over  the  Parochial  Reports,  Surveys,  &c.  to 
said  Committee. 

( Continued  from  page 
In  every  case  with  regard  to  speed  and  the 
weight  to  be  moved,  the  rail-road  has  the  ad- 
vantage, except  when  that  speed  is  less  than 
2|  miles  an  hour,  when  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
canal,  but  even  this  small  advantage  is  lost 
by  the  circuitous  windings  of  the  one  and  the 
direct  line  of  the  other.  As  this  rate  of 
going  is  about  the  greatest  speed  of  a  horse, 
whether  drawing  on  a  canal  or  a  rail-way,  and 
as  the  resistance  of  the  water  at  that  speed  is 
less  than  the  friction  to  be  overcome  on  a 
rail-way,  this  explains  why  it  is  that  canals 
have  been  hitherto  preferred  to  rail-roads,  so 
Jong  as  horse-power  only  has  been  used. 

With  regard  to  the  weight  which  a  horse 
will  draw  on  a  rail-road ;  it  appears  that  on 
a  well  constructed  level  rail-road,  an  ordinary 
horse  will  draw  with  considerable  ease  seven 
or  eight  tons  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour,  or  ten  or  twelve  tons  at  that  of 
two  miles  an  hour.    This,  may  be  considered 
as  the  greatest  draught  on  a  rail-way ;  the  same 
horse,  at  the  same  speed,  will  draw  on  a  canal, 
about  three  times  the  weight.    But  this  ad- 
vantage is  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
original  cost  of  the  canal  than  that  of  the 
rail-road,  and  by  its  greater  length.  Here 
the  advantage  of  the  canal  ceases.    As  the 
speed  of  an  animal  increase?,  his  strength  in 
drawing  is  diminished,  the  resistance  of  any 
body  floating  in  the  water   increases  as 
die  square  of  the  velocity  ;  thus  whatever 
power  is  required  to  move  a  floating  body  two 
miles  an  hour,  it  will  require  four  times  that 
power  to  move  it  4  miles  an  hour,  and  0  times 
that  power  to  move  it  6  miles  an  hour.  Besides 
a  horse  going,  say  four  miles  an  houi,  can 
pull  only  with  a  force  of  8 lib. — it  wouid 
therefore  require  no  less  than  six  horses  to 
draw  along  a  canal,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  the  same  load  that  one  horse  would 
draw  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour. 

From  Mr.  Sylvester's  calculation  it  appears 
that  at  the  speed  of  two  miles  an  hour,  if  the 


same  moving  force  be  applied  to  a  turn-pike 
road,  a  canal,  and  a  rail-road,  the  canal  has  the 
advantage  of  the  turn-pike  as  fifteen  to  one  ; 
and  of  tne  rail*  road  as  two  to  one  ;  that  at 
the  speed  of  2£  miles,  the  rail-road  and  canr.l 
will  be  found  to  be  equal  ;  but  at  the  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour,  the  rail- way  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  canal  as  22£  to  20  ;  and  that 
at  nine  miles  an  hour,  the  canal  would  only 
take  just  one-eighth  part  of  the  weight  con- 
veyed on  a  rail-way  by  the  same  power. 

The  Committee  for  the  rail-road  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  sent  a  deputation 
to  Kenilworth  colliery  to  inspect  the  rail-ways 
and  steam -carriages,  which  had  long  been  in 
use  there,  and  though  the  engines,  the  wag- 
gons, and  the  roads  were  all  capable  of  very 
great  improvement,  they  had  the  satisfaction 
to  witness  an  engine  travelling  with  45  tons  of 
coal,  at  the  rate  oi*  four  miles  an  hour  ;  and 
they  were  informed  that  the  engine  had  drag- 
ged nine  waggons  (wt.  24  tons)  one  mile  in 
5J  minutes,  or  eleven  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Sylvester  says,  it  would  be  practicable 
to  go  at  any  speed,  limited  by  the  means  of 
creating  steam,  the  size  of  the  wheels,  and 
number  of  strokes  in  the  engine  ;  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  go  at  a  greater  rate  than  nine 
or  ten  miles  an  hour.  If  by  chance  the 
wheels  of  the  engine  should  get  off  the  rails, 
which  is  sometimes  the  case,  a  greater  speed 
than  that  above  mentioned  would  be  attended 
with  proportionate  danger. 

The  Committee  were  anxious  of  being  eye- 
witnesses of  what  the  steam-carriages  were  able 
to  perform,  and  a  deputation  went  to  Killing- 
worth,  near  New-castle.  The  length  measur- 
ed was  1685  yards;  the  inclination  1  in  840; 
the  greatest  rise  in  any  part  1  in  327  ;  the 
engine  an  eight  horse  power.  The  weight 
twelve  waggons,  and  their  loads  were  48  tons 
15  cwt. ;  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  car- 
riage nine  tons.  The  average  time  occupied 
by  each  of  the  four  journeys,  forward  and 
back,  was  sixteen  minutes  thirty-three  se- 
conds; the  average  velocity  therefore  was 
nearly  seven  miles  per  hour.  The  greatest 
velocity  observed  in  any  part  of  the  journeys 
was  miles  per  hour,  being  sixty-six  strokes 
of  the  engine  in  a  minute.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  neither  the  road  nor  the  engines 
are  to  be  compared  with  those  that  are  now 
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made,  and  that  some  parts  of  the  rails  were 
loose  and  irregular,  these  experiments  may  be 
regarded  as  quite  decisive,  as  to  the  power 
and  speed  that  may  with  safety  be  exerted 
on  rail-roads.  A  gentleman  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  experiments,  and  free  from  all  pre- 
judice on  the  subject,  thus  states  what  he  saw: 
— *  The  engine  with  wheels  of  four  feet  diame- 
ter, was  relieved  of  all  the  waggons,  except 
one  empty  one,  in  which  about  twenty  gentle- 
men got;  I  sat  close  to  the  furnace:  the 
speed  appeared  to  me  faster  than  ever  I  rode 
in  a  carriage.  I  have  no  duobt  that  we  went 
from  ten  to  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  shew  the  advantage 
and  the  necessity  of  a  rail-road  from  Liver- 
pool to  Manchester ;  one  signal  advantage  is 
the  saving  in  point  of  distance,  being  the  dif- 
ference between  thirty-three  and  fifty.  Be- 
sides the  benefits  to  the  surrounding  country, 
that  resulting  to  the  people  of  Ireland  will 
be  important.  By  means  of  this  improve- 
ment the  passage  from  Manchester  to  Dublin 
will  be  reduced  to  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours:  the  transit  of  goods  is  considerable 
and  rapidly  increasing;  and  the  rate  at 
which  the  corn,  the  flax,  the  linen,  and  the 
butter  of  Ireland  can  be  distributed  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  will  be  much  reduced. 
Among  the  plans  for  bettering  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  the  Liverpool  rail-road  must  be 
considered  to  take  a  prominent  station,  and 
the  people  of  Ireland  will  find  that  it  will  do 
so.  They  feel  that  whatever  shortens  the 
time  of  conveyance  practically  diminishes 
the  distance,  and  whatever  is  saved  in  the  cost 
of  carriage  is  a  gain  to  Ireland. 

Gardener's  Report  and  Calendar. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  vegetation  is  not 
generally  in  an  advanced  state,  considering 
the  open  winter  which  has  passed.  Some 
things,  indeed,  are  as  early  as  they  were  three 
years  ago ;  such  as  plants  whose  roots  spread 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  but  trees, 
and  plants  with  tap  roots,  are  even  later  than 
if  there  had  been  a  frosty  winter.  The  cold 
rains  in  November  and  December  have  sunk 
into  the  soil,  and  cooled  it  not  only  sooner 
than  a  hard  frost  would  have  done,  but  also 
to  a  greater  depth.    Hence  the  lateness  ol 


trees,  and  tap-rooted  plants,  while  the  same- 
rains  have  not  cooled  the  surface  so  much  as 
is  usually  done  by  frosts,  but  have  permitted 
the  growth  of  grasses,  and  various  flowers 
during  the  whole  winter.  Thus  grass  lawns 
require  mowing — crocuses,  snow  drops,  and 
anemonies  are  in  flower — and  violets,  daisies, 
primroses,  and  coltsfoot,  have  been  in  that 
state  since  October  last.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  experiments  recorded  by  professor 
Leslie,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  that 
the  frost  seldom  penetrates  deeper  than  a  foot, 
and  that  the  soil  at  that  depth  is  colder  in 
February  than  in  any  month  in  the  year. — 
This  last  winter  the  same  degree  of  cold  per- 
haps took  place  in  December,  as  is  usual  two 
months  later,  and  hence  vegetation  was  re- 
tarded. 

The  garden  operations  for  March  are  nu- 
merous ;  all  main  crops  generated  directly 
from  the  seed,  such  as  pease,  onions,  carrots, 
parsnips,  beets,  turnips,  &c.  should  be  put  in 
this  month.  All  planting  of  deciduous  trees 
should  be  finished  ;  and  all  pruning,  except- 
ing perhaps  of  the  peach  and  nectarine  famiiy, 
which  may  be  deferred  to  the  first  week  in 
April.  On  these  excellent  fruits  a  valuable 
paper  has  appeared  in  the  Horticultural 
Transactions,  by  Mr.  G.  Lindley.  He  lays 
down  a  principle  for  the  arrangement  of  this 
tribe,  which  is  likely  to  be  generally  approved. 
Mr.  L.'s  great  leading  divisions  are  four, 
founded  on  the  glands  and  serrature  of  the 
leaf.  Each  of  these  classes  has  three  orders, 
founded  on  the  relative  size  of  the  flowers- 
each  of  these  sub-orders  has  two  divisions, 
founded  on  the  downy  or  smooth  skin  of  the 
fruit;  and  lastly  these  sub-orders  have  each 
two  families,  founded  on  the  flesh  of  the 
fruit  separating  or  adhering  to  the  stone. 

The  flower  garden  will  require  some  atten- 
tion this  month.  Carnations  and  pinks  in 
pots,  require  shifting  into  larger  ones.  Au- 
riculas and  polyanthuses  require  only  a  sur- 
face dressing  with  rich  soil,  as  they  come  into 
flower  the  end  of  this,  and  during  the  next 
month.  A  work  containing  coloured  engrav- 
ings of  fine  flowers  is  to  be  desired.  The 
flower  garden  and  geraniacea  of  Mr.  Sweet 
is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  author 
unites  the  science  and  practice  of  both  botany 
and  horticulture. 


Improved  Harrow. 
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On  Mr.  FINLAYSON'S  HARRROW. 

(From  £vans  and  Ruffy's  Farmers'  Journal. 

Sir — I  read  with  much  pleasure,  in  your 
last  week's  journal,  Mr.  Finlayson's  letter, 
stating  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the 
use  of  his  Patent  Self-cleaning  and  Pulveriz- 
ing Harrow,  to  which,  agreeable  to  his  re- 
quest, I,  as  an  individual,  am  most  happy  to 
reply. 

In  the  month  of  January  last,  I  commenced 
working  a  field  of  seven  acres  full  of  couch,* 
winch  had  received  one  furrow  onty,  and  by 
fol lowing  the  course  as  he  has  directed,  the 
balance  in  favour  of  his  new  mode  stands  as 
follows:  — - 

1st  day,  put  three  horses  into  the  pate»t  harrow, 


and  went  once  over  the  field  of  seven  acres,  say,  3  horses. 

2d  ditto,,  ditto,  ditto,   3 

3d  ditto,  ditto,  common  harrow   3 

;#*'=•  ■■•'%' '';if.y.  •  :  ii^v,  ;  -  + 
The  same  course  repeated  ...  9 
Roll  and  small  harrrow   2 


By  the  ordinary  mode. 

1st  day,  yoked  7  pa:r  of  horses  to  7  ploughs,  and 
turned  over  the  field  of  7  acres  in  one  day,  say...  14  horses. 

2d  ditto,  ditto,  drag  harrowf  4 

3d  ditto,  ditto,  common  ditto   3 

Roll  and  small  ditto  2 

Hi! •■  ■'H"<jm-/ :  *.ri£. , .  23^^  \ 

The  same  courses  repeated... 23 

Thus  then,  by  Mr.  Finlayson's  new  fm- 
-  plement  and  new  mode,  I  had  the  field  as 
thoroughly  wrought  and  cleaned  by  twenty 
horses  in  one  day,  as  if  in  the  ordinary  way 
I  hul  applied  forty-six,  which  makes  a  saving 
of  57J  percent. 

*  In  the  different  counties  surrounding  London,  the  land 
h;is  a  tendency  to  get  immediately  foul,  although  under 
the  best  management,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  dung 
in  the  metropolis,  and  the  high  price  of  lime,  little  of  the 
latter  being  used. 

t  The  land  must  be  drag  harrowed  after  the  plough, 
and  by  the  ordinary  mode ;  whereas,  by  the  new  mode  it  is 
not  necessary.  The  patent  harrow  can  be  regulated  in  a 
moment  of  time  by  pressing  the  hand  lightly  on  the  regu- 
lator to  work  at  the  depth  required,  whether  three,  six,  or 
eight  inches.  Whereas,  it  cannot  be  disputed,  the  longer 
the  common  drags  or  harrows  are  drawn  over  the  land,  the 
nearer  they  ' work  to  the  surface. 


This  harrow  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  in 
valuable  implement  that  ever  was  introduce 
to  the  agricultural  community  in  this  or  per 
haps  any  other  age.  To  use  the  words  o 
Mr.  Finlayson,  and  with  him  I  most  cordiallj 
agree,  land  may  be  cleaned  at  almost  an) 
season  of  the  year,  even  if  in  a  state  so  wei 
and  damp  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  clear 
it  in  the  same  state  by  any  other  implements 
whatever.  Nor  will  its  many  advantages  be 
found  to  end  here ;  when  land  has  been  ear- 
ly ploughed  and  laid  long  in  the  seed  furrow, 
and  after  having  received  heavy  rains,  it  gets 
so  crusted  and  bound  that  good  weather  has 
little  effect  in  drying  it ;  and  when  dry,  is 
then  in  bad  order  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed  ;  but  by  going  once  over  the  land  with 
this  harrow,  it  is  left  so  open  and  loose  that  it 
is  afterwards  (as  justly  described  by  Mr.  Fin- 
layson,) felt  by  the  foot  as  if  walking  over 
new  fallen  snow.  In  thjs  state  the  land  very 
soon  dries,  and  is  immediately  got  into  the 
best  condition  possible  for  the  seed  ;  and  by 
a  continuation  of  two  or  three  dry  days  the 
farmer  can  always  make  sure  of  a  good  seed 
time  as  the  land  would  be  as  much  benefited 
by  the  drought  in  two  days,  after  having  been 
thus  opened,  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
in  ten,  had  it  remained  in  its  former  state. — 
I  have  also  applied  this  harrow  with  great  ad- 
vantage on  turnip  land,  and  where  the  tur- 
nips have  been  fed  off  by  sheep ;  after  which 
the  land  on  the  top  gets  so  bound  that  the 
droppings  from  the  sheep,  &c.  remain  on  the. 
surface,  and,  as  it  were,  cannot  be  absorbed 
by  the  land.  If  the  lands  then  are  of  con- 
siderable declivity,  and  immediately  after  the 
sheep  have  been  turned  off,  heavy  rains  suc- 
ceed, it  consequently  follows  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  manure  is  swept  from  the  field, 
which  otherwise  would  be  prevented,  by  goin^ 
once  over  the  land  with  this  harrow  ;  the  land 
being  left  open,  every  thing  in  the  shape  of 
manure  will  be  readily  absorbed,  or  taken 
into  the  soil;  with  also  another  advantage, 
which  is,  the  saving  of  a  furrow,  the  land 
being  better  wrought  and  pulverized  by  one 
ploughing  only  than  it  formerly  was  when  I 
gave  it  two. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  told  me,  who  have 
had  the  use  of  the  harrow,  that  they  have 
wrought  and  cleaned  their  land  after  pease  for 
turnips  without  ploughing  the  land  at  a'1.  , 
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this  I  will  believe.  In  short  the  harrow 
needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  in  general  use. 

WILLIAM  HILL, 

Steward  to  James  Garment,  Ksq.  Working  Surry. 


ram  Evans  and  Buffos  Farmers*  Journal ) 

Sir — I  should  think  it  would  be  interesting 
to  your  readers,  more  particularly  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  when  many  of  them  are  so 
busily  engaged  at  a  labour  (in  which  by  follow- 
ing a  new  mode  such  a  saving  may  be  gained) 
to  know,  that  on  all  land  to  be  prepared  for 

freen  crops  and  fallows,  by  the  use  of  my 
'atent  Self-cleaning  Harrow,  such  land  may 
be  worked  at  one  half  the  usual  expense. 

To  account  for  this  extraordinary  saving, 
this  implement  can  with  ease  be  drawn  by 
two  or  three  horses,  when  working  at  a  depth 
of  six  or  seven  inches.  It  covers  a  surface  of 
rather  more  than  five  feet,  and  by  once  going 
over  the  land,  it  is  left  more  open  and  more 
pulverized  than  if  it  had  been  turned  over  by 
the  plough  ;  and  what  is  also  extraordinary, 
it  may  be  said  to  act  both  as  plough  and  har- 
row at  the  same  time,  always  bringing  the 
couch  to  the  surface,  if  any  be  in  the  land.— 
Nor  does  its  advantages  end  here.  This  im- 
plement, by  its  self-cleaning  powers,  can  work 
land  in  a  state  so  wet  or  damp,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  it  could  be  wrought  with  effect 
in  the  same  state  by  any  other  implements 
whatever.  I  have,  since  its  introduction, 
corresponded  with  a  number  of  eminent  agri- 
culturists, who  have  used  it  in  various  ways, 
all  of  whom  have  agreed,  that  it  will  save 
at  least  50  per  cent,  in  the  labour  when  ap- 
plied to  working  land  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion. Such  correspondence  would  have  been 
given  to  the  public  long  ago,  but  my  esta- 
blishment for  manufacturing  these  ana  other 
Agricultural  Implements  has  not  been  hither- 
to equal  to  the  demand,  and  I  withheld  such 
particulars,  in  respect  to  their  advantages, 
until  1  should  have  tbe  means  of  executing 
my  orders. 

I  have  however,  lately  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement with  Mr.  James  Russell,  of  Wcd- 
nesbury,  Staffordshire,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  all  my  Patent  Implements.  He  has 
commenced  manufacturing  them  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  has  established  a  Depot  at  S2, 


Bennett-street,  Stamford-street,  Blackfriars-  l*. 
road,  London,  where  they  may  be  inspected,  jos 

JOHN  FINLAYSON. 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  CLAT  ASHES. 


(From  Evans  and  Rudy's  Farmers'  Journal,) 

Sir — As  your  Journal  is  ever  open  to  the  kc 
discussion  of  agricultural  subjects,  especially^8 
those  calculated  to  promote  its  improvement, 
I  beg  leave  to  give  you  the  result  of  an  expe- 
riment tried  by  a  friend  of  mine  with  day 
ashes  as  a  manure.    In  the  year  of  1822,  be 
worked  a  piece  of  land  contaning  six  acres, j 
and  drilled  it  thirty  inches  asunder :  he  ma- 
nured six  drills  alternately  throughout  the 
field  with  rotten  dung  and  clay  ashes,  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  loads  of  dung  and  forty-five 
loads  of  ashes  per  acre.    It  was  sown  with 
Swedes  and  common  turnips  \  both  were  an 
excellent  crop.  The  parts  manured  with  ashes  jj 
were  quite  as  good  as  the  other.    The  crop 
was  carted  off,  and  the  land  sown  with  wheat,  I 
and  seeded  down  the  following  spring ;  the  j 
wheat  crop  was  equally  good,  and  the  seeds 
a  very  heavy  one,  especially  where  the  ashes 
were  put.    The  field  is  now  sown  with  wheat,  J 
and  those  parts  manured  with  the  ashes  look 
more  luxuriantly  at  present  than  the  others 
which  had  been  dunged.  The  expense  of  coal 
and  labour  to  burn  the  ashes  amounted  to  a  I 
little  less  than  five  pence  per  cubic  yard  : 
coal  cost  eight  shillings  per  ton,  exclusive  of 
hauling.    Where  coal  cannot  be  obtained  at 
a  reasonable  rate,  turf,  with  a  small  portion  of 
wood,. will  answer  every  purpose  to  burn  the 
clay,  except  that  it  will  cost  a  little  more  in 
manual  labour.    My  friend  has  followed  the 
system  of  burning  clay  for  the  last  six  years, 
and  in  no  one  instance  has  he  ever  failed  of 
having  a  good  crop  from  it.    I  am  quite  con- 
vinced that  were  the  system  of  burning  clay 
or  soil  more  practised,  it  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  produce  of  the  earth. 

If  you  think  this,  Mr.  Editor,  worthy  a 
place  in  your  Journal,  you  are  at  liberty  to 
insert  it. 

The  land  where  this  experiment  was  trietf 
is  a  very  tenacious  clay  and  what  is  called 
very  poor  land*       I  remain  your's, 

A.  B. 
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c  >N  THE  USE  OF  SALT  AS  A  MANURE. 
( From  Erans  and  Euffy's  Farmers*  Journal. ) 

Sir — The  repeal  of  the  salt  duties  having 
Juced  me  to  try  the  application  of  salt  as  a 
anure,  I  shall  feel  extremely  obliged  if  you 
11  have  the  goodness  to  insert  the  follow- 
:|  y  queries  in  an  early  number  of  your  use- 
lli  i  and  widely  circulated  Journal ;  and  I 
il  be  some  of  my  brother  agriculturists  who 
is  ve  tried  experiments  with  salt  as  a  manure, 
jj  lj  favour  me  with  answers, 
'I  1.  What  is  the  proper  quantity  and  time 

*  i|  apply  salt  to  old  meadow  land  ol  a  rich  al- 

*  Hal  quality  ;  and  the  best  mode  of  applica- 
'I  flj  whether  by  sowing  by  the  hand  or  other- 
if  Le  9  i  • 

i  fei  What  is  tlie  proper  quantity  of  salt,  and 
^  )de  of  applying  it  to  old  pasture  land  ( not 
I  \adow)  of  rich  loamy  soil,  on  a  porous  sub- 
il  ? 

|i  3,  What  is  the  proper  quantity  of  salt,  and 
\  xle  of  applying  it  as  a  manure  to  new  grass 
'  id,  on  ground  of  the  same  description  as 
j  b  last  ? 

I  mi  Wifl  any  of  your  numerous  correspon- 
j  nts  favour  me  with  the  result  of  any  expe- 
!  nent  made  with  salt,  as  an  application  to 
id  under  naked  fallow  or  green  crops  ? 
&.  What  is  the  proper  quantity  of  salt  and 
jde  of  applying  it  to  compost,  middens,  or 
mg  heaps— in  the  last  case,  the  cattle  which 
ide  the  manure  not  having  had  any  allow- 
!ce  of  salt  in  their  food  ? 
I-  am,  Sir,  your  humble  and  obedient 
rvant, 

j  A  member  of  the  Neiherby  Farmer  Society. 


ON  THE  DRILL  ROLL. 

(From  Erans  and  Ruffy's  Farmers' Journal.) 

Sir — There  is  a  very  effective  implement 
common  use  upon  light  soils  in  some  parts 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  which,  upon 
ch  soils,  in  my  opinion,  very  far  surpasses 
e  drill  for  depositing  seed  wheats ;  I  mean 
e  heavy  iron  Drill  Roll,  which  consists  of 
ne  or  ten  cast-iron  wheels  with  conical 
Iges,  from  two  feet  eight  inches  to  threefeet 
id  a  half  in  diameter,  and  fixed  by  means; 
:•  scrtwa  upon  an  iron  axletree,  usually,  I 


believe,  about  seven  inches  apart ;  but  this 
distance  can  of  course  be  varied.  This  roll, 
when  attached  to  a  stout  oak  frame,  with 
scrapers  between  each  wheel,  forms  a  very 
heavy  machine,  and  when  accurately  drawn 
over  a  well -ploughed  clover  lay,  cuts  it  into 
drills,  and  leaves  the  land  in  a  far  firmer  state 
for  the  seed  than  any  other  method  I  have 
ever  seen  practised.  When  the  field  is  sown, 
(and  if  this  is  delayed  for  a  week  or  more  it 
is  of  no.  consequence,)  it  requires  but  a  light 
harrowing  to  fill  the  drills  and  cover  the  seed. 
The  roll  is  commonly  drawn  by  three  horses 
at  length,  and  will  do  from  six  to  seven  acres 
at  a  journey.  Since  I  came  into  this  county, 
which  is  very  recently,  I  have  not  seen  a  Drill 
Roll,  at  which  I  am  surprised,  as  it  certainly 
is  admirably  calculated  for  some  of  the  dry 
soils  ;  and  as  my  farm  is  of  this  nature,  my 
object,  Mr.  Editor,  in  thus  troubling  you,  is 
to  learn,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
whether  I  can  procure  one  in  London  ;  and 
if  so,  at  what  foundry  ?  I  should  also  be 
obliged  to  any  of  your  numerous  correspon- 
dents who  would  inform  me  as  to  the  cost  of 
an  iron  Stetch  Roll  complete.  With  every 
wish  for  the  success  of  your  highly  useful 
Journal,  I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
ISAAC  TOMSON. 


To  William  Marshall,  Esq;. 

General  Inspector  for  UsJter. 

Sir — At  your  request  I  send  you  a  report 
of  my  Scutch  Mill  at  Kilcadden;  it  com- 
menced working  on  the  1st  of  September  last, 
but  had  not  suflicient  water  (owing  to  the  dry 
season)  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  since,  was 
three  weeks,  at  different  times,  under  repairs, 
and  on  the  1st  of  March  had  scutched  thirty- 
five  tons,  four  hundred,  and  twenty-seven 
pounds  of  flax,  with  eight  scutchers,  not  work- 
ing more  than  nine  or  ten  hours  in  the  day. 
The  rollers  (which  are  attached  to  the  mill) 
broke  about  a  third  of  this  quantity,  and  when 
at  work,  and  the  flax  hard,  kept  the  eight 
scutchers  at  work,  and  when  soft,  could  only 
employ  six.  For  two  months  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  the  scutchers*  wages  was 
half  share;  but  some  of  the  customers  com- 
plained that  on  account  of  the  anxiety  of  mak- 
ing large  days*  work,  their  flax  was  not  clean- 
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ed  to  their  satisfaction — I  changed  to  the  fol- 
lowing, which  gave  general  satisfaction  :— 


Three  foremen  

Four  buffers~~~~. 
One  foreman 
One  roller 


.£2 
1 
1 
1 


One  boy  attending^ 
Clerk  


One  drier  of  flax^-~ 
One  boy  attending.- 
Drawing  from  store 
Four  strickers   


0 
10 
12 
10 

0  15 

1  2 
1  0 

0  10 

1  10 
J  0 


0  per  month  each. 

0  

6  

0   

0   — 

9  

0   

0  

0   . 

6 


per  hundred. 

My  charge  was  scutching  5s.  per  hundred — 
stricking  6d.  per  do. — breaking  2s.  per  do.— 
drying  a  shilling  per  do. 

The  advantage  of  the  rollers  for  breaking, 
over  the  stone  or  hand  break,  is  very  evident ; 
first,  that  done  with  the  roller  requires  very 
little  drying— secondly,  part  of  the  flax  will 
be  left  unbroken,  and  part  toweyed  in  any 
other  breaking— the  flax  comes  from  the 
rollers  like  a  plaited  shirt,  and  a  nice  polish. 
I  have  tried  every  experiment,  and  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  the  rolled  flax  has  the 
decided  su  periority— a  number  of  the  custom- 
ers acknowledges  the  same.  One  man  whose 
flax  grown  in  the  same  field,  and  steeped  in 
the  same  water,  and  was  altogether  the  same, 
braked  part  at  home  and  part  at  this  mill, 
and  had  it  all  scutched  together  in  this  mill, 
was  offered  ten  shillings  per  hundred  more  for 
that  done  by  the  rollers,  in  the  same  market, 
the  same  day. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  WALKER. 

Kilcaddcn,  March  1,  1825. 

CURRENT  PRICES  IN  DERRY. 


Oatmeal..* 

13 

0  to 

14 

0 

Oats  ... 

0 

104- 

o  ; 

Hi 

Barlcij 

1 

0  - 

i 

1 

Potatoes 

0 

2  - 

0 

?! 

Bee/ 

0 

4  - 

0 

6 

Mutton  ... 

0 

4  - 

0 

7 

Veal 

G 

6  - 

0 

10 

Flax  undressed 

40 

0  - 

57 

6 

Wipe  hank  yarn 

2 

9  - 

3 

4 

Four   do.  do. 

2 

7  - 

3 

o 

Three  do.  do. 

r» 

8  - 

2 

One     do.  do. 

2 

6  - 

2 

Hides 

42 

6  - 

50 

0 

Pork 

40 

0  - 

14 

0 

pr  cwt. 
j>r  cixt. 


WORTH  WEST  SOCIETY. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  North  West  S 
ciety  will  be  held  at  Londonderry,  on  Thurs 
day  the  14th  of  April,  1825, 

1—  -To  receive  a  communication  from  Sir  George  Ilili 
on  the  subject  of  the  North  West  Canal. 

2—  To  receive  the  report  of  the  Committee,  respecttn 
the  publication  of  the  Statistical  Survey  of  the  District. 

.  3— To  receive  the  report  of  the  General  Committee,  ri 
specting  the  establishment  of  the  Seminary  at  Groc 
Hall,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  carrying  the  same  in; 
immediate  effect.  , 

4 —  To  receive  a  report  of  the  Branch  Societies  form 
since  the  last  General  Meeting 

5—  To  receive  a  letter  from  Sir  John  James  Burgoyne, 
suggesting  the  distribution  of  medals  to  persons  excellinS 
in  the  useful  branches  of  Agriculture. 

6 —  To  consider  the  propriety  of  altering  the  days  of 
General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

7—  To  consider  the  propriety  of  allowing  non-resident 
Members  of  the  Society  to  challenge  the  Cups. 

8 —  -To  consider  the  propriety  of  granting  a  premium  far 
the  best  imitation  of  Stilton  Cheese,  agreeable  to  Lady  Cav 
ledon's  receipt.  : 

Sir  R,  FERGUSON,  Bart.  ) 
JOHN  FENTON,  Esq.  C 


Stewards  cf  th*  day. 


CHARLES  WARNER,  Esq. 

Dinner  on  the  table  at  5  o'clock.  Such 
members  as  intend  to  dine,  will  please  leave 
their  names  at  the  bar  at  or  before  1 2  o'clock,  I 

W.  MARSHALL,  Sec. 

*#*  Th$  Corresponding  Committee  having  inspected  the 
Accounts  relating  to  the  Magazine,  according  to  a  resolu- 
tion entered  into  at  the  last  General  Meeting,  find  thatthe 
veral  subscriptions  remain  still  unpaid.— *  The  Committee 
request  that  all  such  outstanding  debts  may  be  discharge^, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  out  their 
Report. 

IggjST  Numerous  applications  have  been  made  for  the  Ma-  ' 
gazine,  and  all  the  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  will 
shortly  be  published.  Gentlemen  who  wish  for  copies  will 
have  the  goodness  to  leave  their  names  with  the  Secretary, 
or  at  the  Printer's,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it  is  desirable 
to  know  what  number  might  be  disposed  of. 

Ijgir  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  West  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary* 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  HlLL,  Bart,  nt^t 
following  manner  : — 

North  West  Society. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  Hill,  Bt.  V.  President, 

Londonderry. 

Printed  for  the  N.W.of  Ireland  Society  by  Moss.  HzmpxoN 
by  whom  Letter-press  and  Copperplate  Printing  and 
Binding  are  neatly  and  expeditiously  executed,  mi 
reasonable  terms, 
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Wednesday,  Aphu.  6,  1825.        Price  2d. 


In  its  present  .state,  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  a 
.small  portion  of  gold,  dispersed  throughout  a  great  quantity 
of  ore.  In  that  condition,  the  strongest  man  eannot  bear 
its  weight,  nor  can  any  benefit  be  derived  from  it ;  but  if 
-the  pure  metal  were  separated  frone  the  dross,  even  a  child 
might  carry  it  without  difficulty,  and  it  may  be  used  with 
•advantage." — Sir  John  Sinclair. 

Gentlemen  of  the  N.  W,  Society, 

As  a  General  Report  of  the  N.W.  District 
"is  contemplated,  it  may  perhaps  be  advan- 
tageous to  lay  before  you  a  sketch  of  the  Ge- 
neral Report  of  Scotland,  a  work  which  from 
the  ability  an4  experience  of  the  authors, 
and  the  excel1  ent  style  of  its  execution,  is 
likely  to  be  held!  up  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
In  order  that  ttis  great  work  might  possess 
-all  the  accuracy  and  completeness  which 
should  characterize  an  undertaking  of  such 
public  importance,  an  immense  mass  of  pre- 
liminary matter  ^as  collected,  and  the  conti- 
nued labours  of  many  individuals  employed. 
Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  labours, 
-some  idea  will_b£  fqrme^  ^y  ihc  following 
•extracts  :*  Jpfo 

^General  Report  of  the  Agricultural  state  and 

Political  circumstances  of  Scotland, 
Drawn  up  for  the* consideration  of  the  Board 
fof  Agriculture,  under  the  directions  of  the  Rt. 
Hon.: Sir, John  Sinclair,  Bart,  the  President. 

In  the  preliminary  observations  we  were 
presented  with  a  view  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  this  undertaking,  and  a  plan  of  the 
work. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  constituted  by 
Charter  in  1793,  among  the  various  objects 
which  claimed  its  attention,  considered  the 
'following  to  be  of  essential  importance,  viz. — 
1st,  to  ascertain  the  agricultural  and  general 
state  of  the  country  ;  and  next,  to  pomt  out 
the  means  of  its  improvement. 

The  Board  began  by  employing  a  number 
of  individuals  to  draw  up  Agricultural  Re- 
ports of  the  several  districts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  Reports  were  extensively 

*  At  the  end  of  the  3d  vql.  is  an  engraving  called — 
f*  The  Pyramid  of  Statistical  Inquiry."  On  the  base  is 
:jKscribed — "  The  Statistical  Account  of  SCOTLAND,  con- 
taining 893  Parishes."  In  the  centre  i«— The  County 
Reports  of  Scotland,.contaicing  33  Districts."  The  sum-' 
naitofthe  Pyramid  is — "The  General  Report  of  Scotland. ' ' 


circulated  in  order  to  receive  the  additions 
and  corrections  of  those  who  were  conversant 
in  the  various  topics  to  which  they  related.*— 
Of  these  sketches  it  was  observed  by  Dr.  Jas. 
Anderson,*  that  in  the  course  of  little  more 
than  a  year  the  Board  had  printed  a  body, 
of  authentic  facts  respecting  the  agricultural 
and  internal  economy  of  this  country,  greater 
than  ever  was  obtained,  in  any  other  nation 
since  the  beginning  of  time* 

After  every  district  in  the  island  had  thiy 
been  described,  the  Board  resolved  to  survejr 
the  kingdom  a  second  time  ;  and  to  have  the 
Reports  of  the  several  counties  again  drawn 
up,  Recording  to  one  uniform,  or  general 
The  practices  adopted  in  one  county, 
thus,  with  more  ease  toe  compared  with 
of  another.:  and  the  state  oi  any  par- 
hraa.cn  of  inquiry  might  be  traced 
h  the  whole  Island,  and  compared  by 
any  individual  with  the  result  of  hic  o  n  e:> 
per'ien'fc  ami  observation,  Thes* 
which  occupy  about  seventy  volumes  octavo, 
are  on  the  eve  of  being  completed,  and  contain 
as  an  eminent  writer,  Dr.  Coventry,  asserts, 
«  more  useful  and  distinct  information,  011 
various  branches  of  Agriculture,  and  on  ru- 
ral concerns  in  general,  than  was  in  print  be- 
fore these  were  -drawn  up.f 

As  the  Board  was  established  not  only  to 
collect  information,  but  to  digest  it  when  col- 
lected, it  became  its  duty  to  compress,  within 
moderate  limits,  the  result  of  .their  various 
publications,  so  as  to  render  at  least  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole,  accessible  to  every  f&rmer 
and  proprietor  in  ,the  kingdom.  Hitherto 
the  Board  has  been  employed  in  collecting 
the  materials  necessary  for  a  great  erection.^ 
but. the  edifice  must  now  be  raised,  by  the  for- 
mation of  which,  the  future  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  most 
essentially  promoted. 

*  Essays  on  .  Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs,  vol.  3,  p.  4. 

f  The  correspondence  of  the  Board,  with  many  en- 
lightened individuals  entitled,  Communications  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  contains  many  valuable  papers  ;  besides 
which,  they  have  printed  many  distinct  works  as  on  draining, 
on  potatoes,  &c. 
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The  writer  proceeds  to  shew  why  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  make  the  General  Re- 
ports for  England  and  Scotland,  distinct 
works.  Among  others  he  assigns  this  reason, 
that  by  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  two  king- 
doms separate,  a  species  of  laudable  emula- 
tion must  be  excited  among  those  by  whom 
they  are  respectively  undertaken,  which  can- 
not but  conduce  to  render  each  Report  more 
complete. 

It  was  thought  most  advisable  to  begin 
with  a  Report  ot  Scotland.  Great  Assistance 
is  here  derivable  from  "  the  Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scotland"  in  twenty-one  vols,  which 
contains  a  detailed  account  drawn  up  by  the 
resident  Clergyman  of  every  parish.  No- 
thing can  be  more  satisfactory  than  a  relation 
of  facts  resting  on  such  authority ;  and  no 
other  country  in  Europe  possesses  such  a 
document.  In  the  opinion  of  Malthus, 
*  that  work  exhibits  a  better  picture  of  the 
internal  state  of  a  country,  than  has  yet  been 
presented  to  the  world,  and  will  ever  remain 
an  extraordinary  monument  of  the  learning, 
good  sense,  and  general  information  of  the 
tlcrgy  of  Scotland." 

In  order  to  draw  up  this  General  Report 
of  Scotland  wltK  Qoouracy,  »  number  of  well 
informed  individuals  have  been  selected,  to 
each  of  whom,  one,  or  at  the  utmost  two,  or 
three,  important  chapters,  and  sometimes  only 
a  particular  section  of  peculiar  importance, 
have  been  intrusted.  So  various  are  the  points, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with 
the  political  economy,  or  the  agricultural  inte- 
rests and  improvement  of  a  country,  that  no 
single  individual,  nor  even  two  or  three  indivi- 
duals, can  be  competent  to  the  task,  of  completing 
so  great  a  work,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  executed.    A  good  corn  farmer  for  in- 
stance, may  be  unacquainted  with  the  best 
mode  of  managing  grass  lands ;   and  one 
perfectly  conversant  in  the  management  of 
live  stock,  may  be  unable  to  give  a  proper 
description  of  the  implements  of  husbandry, 
or  of  the  buildings  necessary  for  a  farmer. — 
Different  persons  therefore,  were  selected, 
conversant  with  each  department ;  and  they 
were  severally  furnished,  with  the  information 
in  the  county  Reports,  connected  with  each 
particular  head,  and  with  .such  other  publi- 
cations, as  might  enable  them,  with  the  aid 
of  their  own  personal  observation  and  expe- 


rience, to  prepare  the  portions  of  the  work 
they  had  respectively  undertaken.  In  order 
to  render  the  whole  as  complete  as  possible, 
the  portions  thus  prepared  were  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  several  respectable  indi- 
viduals, who  voluntarily  undertook  to  revise 
and  correct  them. 

PLAN  OF  THE  WORK. 

A  beneficent  sovereign,  a  patriotic  minister, 
or  a  wise  legislature,  would  naturally  be  de- 
sirous to  ascertain  a  variety  of  particulars,  re- 
lative to  the  state  ol  a  country,  before  they 
adopted  any  decisive  measures  for  its  im- 
provement. Indeed  without  such  a  previous 
inquiry,  the  ablest  rulers  might  commit  in- 
numerable errors,  and  their  well  meant  en- 
deavours^ might  not  only  be  completely  frus- 
trated, but  might  prove  the  source  of  much 
mischief.  Whereas,  if  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  agricultural  and  political 
state  of  the  country,  be  previously  investi- 
gated, the  beneficial  measures  which  may  be 
carried  into  effect  are  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  principal 
objects  concerning  the  internal  state  of  a 
country,  which  it  would  be  desirnble,  for  an 
enlightened  and  patriotic  government  to  as- 
certain : 

1.  The  geographical  state  and  general  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  ;  its  situation  and 
extent;  political,  ecclesiastical,  agricultural, 
and  other  divisions;  climate;  surface,  soil ^, 
and  sub-soils ;  minerals ;  waters,  more  espe- 
cially the  rivers,  streams,  lakes,  and  arms  o 
the  sea ;  and  its  geographical  or  natural  ad 
vantages  and  disadvantages. 

2.  The  different  tenures  by  which  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  country  is  held ;  the  number 
of  proprietors  so  far  as  that  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  the  system  according  to  which 
their  estates  are  generally  managed. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  buildings  inhabited 
by  husbandmen,  and  their  dependants,  with 
the  accommodation  they  require. 

4  The  mode  in  which  the  land  is  occupied 
whether  possessed  in  severalty,  or  in  common 
the  rent  paid  to  the  proprietors  ;  the  natur 
of  the  leases  granted  to  the  farmers,  the  cov 
nants  they  contain  ;  and  any  other  parti 
culars  connected  with  the  occupation  of  ti 
soil. 
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5.  The  various  implements  employed  in 
husbandry ;  their  construction,  uses,  pro- 
perties, price,  modd  of  preservation,  &c. 

6.  Whether  the  land  be  inclosed  or  open  ; 
and  where  the  fields  arc  inclosed,  the  kind  of 
lences,  the  expense  of  making  them,  and  the 
advantages  attending  them. 

7.  How  the  land  in  actual  cultivation  is 
managed,  and  the  various  crops  whether  as 
iood  for  man,  for  domestic  animals,  or  for 
other  purposes ;  also  the  most  useful  practices 
in  the  management  of  arable  land,  and  those 
which  ought  to  be  avoided. 

8.  How  the  land  in  grass  is  occupied,  whe- 
ther convened  into  meadows  for  hay,  or  em- 
ployed in  pasture;  also  the  various  sorts  of 
grasses  that  ou<dit  to  be  preferred  either  for 
meadows  or  pasture  land  ;  and  the  preferable 
systems  for  Ming  down  in  grass,  or  break- 
ing it  up  againj. 

9.  The  state|  of  the  gardens  and  orchards, 
in  the  different  districts,  and  the  best  mode 
of  managing  them,  more  especially  the  ex- 
tent and  management  of  those  possessed  by 
the  farmer  and  the  cottager, 

10.  Woods  and  plantations  of  so  much 
importance  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
veniences and  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  but  to 
the  prosperiyof  a  maritime  power. 

11.  The  state  of  any  part  of  the  territory, 
whether  mountains,  moors,  bogs,  or  marshes, 
lying  in  common  or  waste  and  unproductive, 
and  the  means  of  rendering  such  tracts  fertile. 

12.  The  best  means  of  rendering  the  cul- 
tivated land  more  productive,  and  of  preserv- 
ingit  in  that  state  more  especially  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  draining — paring  and  burn- 
ing-r-manuring,  flooding  and  irrigation. 

13.  The  means  of  increasing  the  productive 
territory  by  embankments  against  the  sea  and 
against  lakes  or  rivers. 

14.  The  various  particulars  respecting  the 
live  stock  of  the  country ;  the  different 
breeds,  their  food,  management,  distempers, 
value,  &c. 

15.  The  topics  connected  with  political 
economy*  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
agricultural,  or  of  other  branches  of  national 
industry,  and  the  means  of  improving  them, 
the  facilities  of r intercourse,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  lairs  or  markets,  the  formation  of 


roads,  &c.  the  population  of  the  country, 
and  its  distribution;  and  the  state  of  its 
poor. 

16.  The  obstacles  to  improvement  of  every 
kind,  and  whence  arising,  as  want  of  capital, 
deficiency  of  markets,  defective  police,  &c. 

17.  Such  articles  of  a  miscellaneous  nature 
as  could  not  be  comprehended  under  any  of 
the  preceding  heads ;  for  instance  the  nature 
and  advantages  of  agricultural  societies,  &c. 

18.  The  whole  inquiry  to  conclude  with 
a  general  view  of  the  means  of  improvement, 
and  the  measures  calculated  for  that  purpose. 

To  prevent  the  work  from  swelling  to  a 
size  that  might  be  objected  to,  compression 
has  been  studied,  so  far  as  was  thought  con- 
sistent with  perspicuity ;  and  all  matters  of 
minute  detail,,  that  could  not  properly  be 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  work  are  inserted 
in  appendices. 

Account  of  a  WheeL-Brake  for  cleaning  and, 
pulverising  Laud,  a?id  for  raising  Potatoes. 

1         (  From  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. ) 

Sin*— I  some  time  ago  mentioned  to  you, 
that  I  was  making  an  implement  for  cleaning 
and  pulverizing  land,  called  a  Wheel-Brake, 
which  applies  to  ony  plough,  the  idea  of 
which  I  received  from  Wm.  Grierson,  Esq. 

I  had  it  tried  in  the  neighbourhood, 
upon  land  that  was  very  full  of  couch,  where 
the  execution  was  very  satisfactory  to  the 
farmers;  indeed  every  farmer  on  whose  ground 
it  was  tried,  kept  one  of  them,  and  ordered 
others  instantly.  I  had  one  axle  with  two 
wheels  upon  it,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five 
inches  from  each  other:  and  that  farthest 
from  the  plough  was  about  four  inches  less 
in  diameter  than  the  inside  one.  But  the 
additional  advantage  ol  this  double  one, 
they  thought,  was  overbalanced  by  the  extra 
labour  it  occasioned  to  the  horses.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  saving  by  the  use  of  a  single 
wheeled  brake,  was  reckoned  to  be  equal  to 
one  ploughing  in  three.  Probably,  iu  some 
situations,  it  may  be  still  greater. 

1  have  since  sold  a  great  many  of  them ; 
and  am  happy  to  say  that  they  seem  ail  10 
have  given  equal  satisfaction.  They  have 
also  been  applied  to  the  paring  plough  in 
drill-husbandry*  with  great  effect;  and  lattur- 
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Grienorfs  Whecl-BraJce* 


jy,  in  lifting  potatoes  with  the  plough,  where 
1t  greatly  facilitates  that  operation. 

The  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  about  twenty- 
five  inches.  It  is  altogether  so  simple,  that 
any  description,  I  should  think,  would  be  un- 
necessary. But  to  show  its  position  when  at 
work,  I  have  added  a  plough,  with  the  wheel- 
brake  put  into  its  place,  or  nearly  so. ;  The 
manner  of  fixing  it  to  the  plough  is  extremely 
simple;  and  it  may  be  shifted  to  any  position 
the  ploughman  may  think  best  for  the  nature 
of  the  work.  The  form  of  the  prong  for  clean- 
ing and  pulverizing  land  is  round  find  drawn  to 
a  point.  That  for  lifting  potatoes  is  flat  to- 
wards the  point,  and  one  axle  will  answer 
either  form  of  the  wheel.  The  price*  of  a 
single-wheeled  brake  complete,  is  jCI  is.  an 
extra  wheel,  10s.  6d. 

I  beg  also  to  notice,  that  the  plough  re- 
presents one  that  I  have  lately  constructed 
with  wood-beam  and  stilts,  and  the  body  en- 
tirely of  iron.  Its  advantage  is  strength, 
from  the  body  being  bolted  to  the  beam, 
which  saves  the  large  mortise  for  the  sheath, 
in  other  ploughs,  by  which  the  whole  strength 
of  the  beam  is  preserved  at  that  point  where 
most  likely  to  break.  No  part  of  the  wood 
over  being  under  ground,  it  is  consequently 
not  so  liable  to  rot.       i  am  &c. 

SAM  MORTON. 


C3-  The  following  letter  from  William 
Grierson,  Esq.  to  Mr.  Morton,  is  published 
with  that  gentleman's  permission. 

Sir — I  have  to  beg  your  forgiveness  for 
my  want  of  attention,  in  not  having  sooner 
replied  to  your  request  concerning  the  Wheel- 
Brake;  a  draught  of  which  I  gave  you  last 
time  1  was  in  Edinburgh.  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  learn  from  you,  that  it  seems 
to  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  those 
farmers  who  have  given  it  a  trial ;  and  I  make 
no  doubt,  when  it  is  better  known,  that  it 
will  soon  be  in  general  estimation. 

The  first  time  the  idea  struck  me,  was 
about  fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  had  a  farm 
upon  the  estate  of  Rock  Hall,  belonging  to 
my  father  Sir  Robert  Grierson. 

I  observed,  that  the  method  by  which  po- 
tatoes were  taken  up,  was  extremely  slow  ;— 
and  late  crops  of  them,  where  workers  were 
scarce,  ran  a  considerable  risk  of  being  in- 


jured, if  not  quite  destroyed,  by  frost,  before 
they  could  be  secured.  It  occurred  to  me, 
that  a  wheel-brake,  or  harrow,  might  be 
constructed,  and  attached  to  the  plough,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  simplify  and  facilitate 
the  operation  of  potatoe-gathering.  I  took 
this  hint,  from  having  seen  an  instrument, 
somewhat  of  a  similar  construction,  upon  a 
farm  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  where  it 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  up  couch- 
grass.  After  consulting  with  several  farmers 
of  my  acquaintance  and  having  tried  a  few 
experiments — the  one,  of  which  I  gave  you 
a  draught,  was  considered  the  best. 

Before  using  the  wheel-brake  for  the  pur- 
pose above  mentioned,  it  is  necessary,  as  a 
preliminary  measure,  to  cut  and  carry  off 
.  the  potatoe-shaws ;  as  they  are  apt  to  inter- 
rupt the  operation  of  the  brake,  by  choaking 
/it;  I  have  therefore  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  the  potatoe-shaws  with  the  sickle 
before  they  were  quite  withered,  and  of  mix- 
ing them  with  horse-dung;  by  which  means, 
r  I  have  always  acquired  a  valuable  addition, 
to  my  dung-stead.* 

Having  found  that  the  wheel-brake  suc- 
ceeded so  remarkably  well  in  gathering  po- 
tatoes, as  to  save  at  a  least  a  half  of  the  ex- 
pense of  raising  them*  besides  doing  the  work 
in  a  much  more  complete  style ;  I  considered 
next,  that  it  might  also  be  rendered  useful 
in  collecting  couch-grass,  and  in  pulverizing 
the  soil ;  but  I  soon  found*  that  although  it 
;  answered  the  purpose  extremely  well,  where 
the  couch  grass  was  long,  and  the  soil  light;, 
yet  it  did  the  work  very  incompletely  in. 
stiff  soils,  where  the  grass-roots  were  short 
and  cloddy.  This  suggested  the  idea  of  ad- 
ding another  lesser  wheel,  as  before  described 
to  you,  which  gave  me  the  full  satisfaction  I 
had  expected  from  it.  1  make  no  doubt  it 
may  still  be  improved  upon ;  but  it  answers 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  so  re- 
markably well  in  its  present  simple  state,  that 
care  should  be  had  not  to  render  it  too  com- 
plex for  common  use.  I  remain,  Sir  your 
obedient  servant,         W.  GRIERSON. 

*  Where  it  is  found  inconvenient  to  aciopt  this  excellent 
practice,  the  wheel-brake  has  nevertheless  been  found  to 
answer.  Mr.  13aird,  of  Lochend,and  other  farmers  near 
town,  speak  highly  in  its  favour  ;  and  they  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  cut.OYcr  the  -haws  before  using  it,—  Cow. 


Cleaning  Ground,  fyc. 


CLEANING  GROUND. 

This  article  requires  the  farmer's  constant 
attention,  and  by  this  alone  it  can  be  renderec 
effectual.    Early  ploughing  is  of  much  im- 
portance ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  ear- 
ly at  summer  fallows,  when  spring  sowing  is 
over.    As  I  at  present  speak  chiefly  of  lane 
in  the  second  stage  of  improvement*  it  must 
not  be  considered  so  clean  a?  in  future  it  may 
be  expected.    We  shall  suppose  the  land  of 
a  free  nature,  but  extremely  dirty  by  means 
of  its  late  moist  state  previous  to  draining ; 
and  that  it  has  been  capable  of  carrying  one 
or  two  crops  of  oats,  in  order  to  reduce  its 
surface  sward  ;  and  is  now  under  summer 
fallow.    Every  farmer  may  plough  to  his  own 
mind,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  grass  he  has  to  destroy  :  but,  in  ge- 
neral, light  ploughing  is  sufficient  to  kill  grass, 
which  generally  'uns  near  the  surface  ;  and 
then,  before  the  taanure  is  applied,  a  strong 
furrow  is  of  mucn  use,  to  mix  new  earth 
with  the  dung.  ]At  same  time,  some  soils 
will  not  admit  of! a  strong  furrow,  unless  in 
the  spring,  before  the  moisture  is  exhausted. 
2n  such  situation},  harrowing,  rolling,  and 
gathering  grass  roots  frequently  after  every 
ploughing,  is  essentially  necessary ;  but  it  is 
not  my  design  to  teach  either  ploughing  or 
harrowing. 

Early  sowing  produces  less  straw  than  late 
WJ)ing,  and  that  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
times  ( ceteris  paribus.) — The  knowledge  of 
this  principle,  which  has  not  been  discovered, 
at  least  not  attended  to,  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  is  of  much  importance  to  the 
farmer.  Before  it  was  known  and  practised, 
the  hazards  of  sowing  land  in  a  very  high 
state  of  cultivation  was  very  great.  Oats  or 
barley  sown  in  such  condition,  at  the  usual 
period  of  seed  time  as  formerly,  viz.  oats, 
late  in  March,  and  barley  about  the  term  of 
Whitsunday,  would  have  been  often  entirely 
ruined  by  being  too  strong.  English  barley 
(commonly  from  Lincolnshire)  and  Dutch 
and  many  other  early  kinds  of  oats,  were 
adopted  without  changing  the  time  of  sowing  : 
and  as  these  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
shorter  straw,  they  were  found  of  much  ad- 
vantage in  securing  a  full  crop  without  lodg- 
ing.   But  it  is  found  that  any  of  our  oa;s 


sown  early,  produce  a  shorter  and  stiffer  straw, 
which  has  the  same  effect.    Early  oats,  how- 
ever, are  still  much  in  vogue.    The  Lincoln 
barley  is  almost  out  of  repute.    It  is  well 
known  to  some  farmers,  that  the  common 
Scotch  barley  is  the  best  substitute  for  it— as, 
when  sown  early,  its  straw  becomes  shorter, 
much  stiffer,  and  less  apt  to  lodge.  Potatoe 
oats  are  a  new  species  introduced  within  these 
very  few  yean  ;  and  are  said  to  be  natives  of 
South  America.    It  appears  they  were  first 
imported  into  some  of  our  Midland  counties 
of  Scotland,  in  a  quantity  extremely  small  ; 
and  that  they  obtained  that  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  arriving  in  a  package 
of  potatoes.    This  is  a  valuable  kind  of  oats 
in  point  of  meal,  yielding  two  to  three  pecks 
per  boll  more  than  the  Angus,  which,  in  every 
other  respect,  we  reckon  our  best  oats.  They 
appear  to  be  again  losing  ground  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some  people.    They  are  more  apt 
than  any  other  kind  to  keep  the  soil,  like 
wild  oats,  and  thereby  to  annoy  the  succeed- 
ing crops.    It  seems  to  be  apprehended  that, 
were  they  to  be  frequently  shaken  and  plough- 
ed in  dry,  that  they  would  be  as  great  a  weed 
too.    They  seem  to  have  another  disadvan- 
tage, which,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
our  labour,  is  not  a  small  one.    They  ripen 
along  with  the  wheat ;  and  that  article  being 
now  more  than  ever  the  chief  object  of  the 
farmer,  it  is  in  danger  of  occasioning  very 
serious  consequences  as  to  the  timcous  cut- 
ting of  that  crop.    Potatoe  oats  are  also  ex- 
tremely apt  to  shake,  and  seldom  fail  to  drop 
in  shearing.    All  kinds  of  early  oats  are  fit 
only  for  fine  land,  or  land,  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  ;  but  upon  inferior  land,  they  arc 
the  best,  when  a  bad  season  has  thrown  the 
seed  time  too  far  back  for  common  ones. — 
Blainsley  oats  are  early,  and  have  a  finer 
meal  as  well  as  finer  straw  ;  but  they  seem 
mostly  out  of  favour  at  present.    These  se- 
veral varieties  of  oats  and  barley  afford  the 
farmer  great  advantages  in  securing  his  grass- 
seeds,  as  well  as  his  corn  crop,  in  certain  sea- 
sons and  situations. 

As  to  spring  wheat,  the  dwarf  kind,  which 
is  known  to  produce  short  straw,  and  is  an 
excellent  flouring  kind,  is  also  advantageous 
in  the  above  circumstances  ;  and  as  it  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  produce  short  straw,  it 
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Parsnip  Wine, 


ought  certainly,  upon  rich  soils,  to  be  prefer- 
red in  winter. 

Picking  out  the  best  heads  of  the  most  ap- 
proved grain,  is  the  best  method  of  preserving 
the  species  from  degenerating, — It  must  be 
evident  to  every  one,  that  g»ain  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  degenerate.  But  whether  its 
species  suffers  or  not,  it  must,  by  a  thousand 
circumstances,  be  so  blended  and  mixed  with 
other  kinds,  and  even  with  different  grain, 
that  it  requires  frequently  to  be  renewed  by 
picking  and  propagating  the  best  tyads. — 
This  is  found  by  experience  to  be  the  surest 
method  of  preserving  the  grain  ;  andiso  dif- 
ferent is  the  produce  of  the  earliest  and  most 
vigorous  ears  from  that  of  the  poor  diseased 
ones,  that  it  has  generally  obtained  some 
name  to  distinguish  it  from  that  even  of  its 
owi  kind.  A  farmer  in  East  Lothian,  (a  Mr. 
Hunter)  some  years  ago  found,  in  a  cold, 
bleak  situation  (Coldingham  muir,)  a  very 
fine  looking  vigorous  head  of  wheat  ;  which, 
being  ripe  at  a  period  earlier  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  its  situation,  he 
brought  with  him  ;  and  having  repeatedly 
sown°its  produce,  has  at  last  furnished  seed 
to  a  considerable  part  of  that  county,  and 
evdii  to  farmers  in  many  a  distant  county.  It 
is  an  excellent  kind  of  wheat  ;  being  consi- 
derably earlier  and  more  prolific  than  any 
kind  we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter has  great  merit,  not  only  for  his  original 
attention  to  this  article,  but  for  the  unremit- 
ting vigilance-  bestowed  in  preserving  it  free 
of  mixture.  It  is  now  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Hunter'sWheat.  I  am,  &c.  Euclid. 


PARSNIP  WINE. 

(From  Erans  and  ItutfVs  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Si  a — The  following  extract  is  taken  from 
«  Philips  History  of  Cultivated  Vegetables." 

"  Wine  made  from  these  roots  approaches 
nearer  to  the  Malmsey  of  Madeira  and  the 
Canariefl  than  any  other  wine  ;  it  is  made 
with  little  expense  or  trouble,  and  only  re- 
quires to  be  kept  a  few  years  to  make  it  as 
agreeable  to  the  palate  as  it  is  wholesome  to 
the  body  ;  vet  fashion  induces  us  to  give 
p  >undb  tor  foreign  wines,  when  we  tan  obtain 
excellent  wines  of  our  own  country  for  as 
many  shilling*." 


Being  in  the  habit  of  making  a  variety  of 
wines,  and  giving  the  subject  much  attention, 
I  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the  correctness 
of  Mr.  Philips's  statement.  Parsnip  wine 
surpasses  the  other  home-made  wines,  in  the 
same  ratio  of  excellence  that  East  India  Ma- 
deira is  superior  to  Cape. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  ask  leave, 
through  the  medium  of  your  useful  paper,  to 
offer  to  the  public  specific  directions  for  the 
manufacture  of  Parsnip  wine  ;  there  not  be- 
ing, to  my  knowledge,  one  published  receipt 
on  the  subject. 

To  every  4lbs.  of  parsnips,  cleaned  and 
quartered,  put  one  gallon  of  water  ;  boil  them 
till  they  are  quite  tender  ;  drain  them  through 
a  sieve,  but  do  not  bruise  them,  as  no  remedy 
would  clear  the  wine  afterwards.  Pour  the 
liquor  into  a  tub,  and  to  each  gallon  add  libs, 
of  loaf-sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of  crude  tor- 
tar.  When  cooled  to  the  temperature  of 
75  ° ,  put  in  a  little  new  yeast ;  let  it  stand 
four  d«ys  in  a  warm  room,  then  tun  it.  The 
mixture  should,  if  possible*  be  fermented  in 
a  temperature  of  60°. — September  and 
March  are  the  best  seasons  for  making  the 
wine.  When  the  fermentation  has  subsided, 
bung  down  the  cask,  and  let  the  wine  stand 
at  least  twelve  months  before  bottling. 

If  great  delicacy  of  flavour  be  not  indis- 
pensible,  moist  sugar  may  be  substituted  for 
loaf,  and  some  expense  thereby  avoided. — 
But  the  wine  may  be  made  with  good  loaf, 
or  crushed  lump  sugar,  and  not  ,cost  more 
than  7Jd.  a  bottle  ! 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c.  L.  S. 

P.  S  If  some  scientific  person  would  fa- 
vour the  public  with  a  chemical  analysis  of 
the  Parsnip,  it  would  facilitate  future  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  ot  the  wine ;  and 
from  which  experiments  great  improvements 
might  reasonably  be  expected. 


At  the  District  Ploughing  Match,  held  at 
Bannow,  County  Wexford,  on  Wednesday, 
March  16,  1825  ; 

The  first  premium  \ras  adjudged  to  C.  O'Neill,  a  pupil 
of  the  liamiow  Agricultural  School. 

't  he  judges  Mould  also  have  awarded  the  first  premium 
in  the  second  class  to  Robert  Power,  the  lad  who  held  Mr. 
Lioyse's  plough,  but  that  lie  was  disqualified  by  not  being  a 
hired  servan't  of  Mr.  I3oyse's»  This  lad  is  a  pupil  in  th« 
Banuow  Agricultural  School. 


Improved  Loom— Sheep. 
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IMPROVED  LOOM. 

We  have  seen  this  week  a  loom  invented 
by  Mr.  J.  Burn,  of  this  town,  called  the 
Union  Loom,  having  united  it  to  Mr.  Will's 
patent  apparatus  for  sizing,  dressing,,  and 
drying,  while  in  the  operation  of  weaving. 
By  this  method,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  warp 
is  not  required  to  be  sized  before  being  put 
into  the  loom,  and  in  many  instances,  single 
yarn  will  work  as  well  as  double.  Other  ad- 
vantages are,  that  finer  yarn  can  be  woven, 
and  an  expert  operator  will  produce  one-fourth 
more  in  a  given  time  than  upon  the  old  plan 
of  dressing  and  drying.  The  Idom  is  so  com- 
pact as  to  occupy  a  space  of  only  four  feet  in 
length.  It  may  also  be  worked,  even  in  the 
warmest  weather,  in  an  ordinary  room  and  thus 
obviate  the  necessity  of  weaving  in  damp  cel- 
lars, so  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  work- 
man. We  hate  no  doubt  that  this  ingenious 
improvement  vill  be  generally  encouraged; 
and  we  understand  that  W.  Grant,  Esq.  near 
Bury,  has  intimated  his  intention  of  becom- 
ing its  patron,  land  of  having  500  of  them  at 
work  on  his  premises  at  Ramsbottom.  Seve- 
ral other  gentlemen  have  also  expressed  their 
approbation  of  it.— ^-Manchester  Courier. 

ON  THE  PROPER  REGIMEN  FOR  SHEEP. 

(By  Professor  Daubenton. ) 

A  good  regimen  is  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  health  of  sheep:  hence,  too,  one 
of  the  best  means  of  curing  their  disorders. 
Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  choice  and 
quality  of  food  placed  in  the  rack,  as  well  as 
to  that  which  they  crop  in  the  fields ;  because 
from  such  is  derived  their  sole  nourishment 
in  bad  seasons ;  and  because  the  most  succu- 
lent pasturage  is  the  most  dangerous. 

Tares,  trefoil,  lucern,  clover,  and  all  those 
grasses  equally  relishing  to  sheep,  and  fa- 
vourable to  health,  may  prove  noxious,  if 
taken  in  too  great  quantity.  The  air  which 
they  engender  swells  their  greatest  stomach 
like  a  balloon ;  the  tension  obstructs  rumina- 
tion ;  and  the  increase  of  the  size  of  this  sto- 
mach compresses  the  large  vessels ;  stops  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  causes  death,  if 
speedy  assistance  be  not  given  to  facilitate  the 
evacuation  of  the  condensed  air,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  blood  in  the  large  vessels. 


The  richer  and  more  succulent  the  pasture 
is,  the  more  should  the  shepherd  be  distrust- 
ful of  it.  To  such  he  should  drive  his  flock 
only  when  they  are  already  partly  satisfied, 
suffering  them  to  remain  there  but  a  short 
time.  Grasses,  Jmrtful  by  their  bad  qualities, 
are  much  less  to  be  feared ;  sheep  do  not  eat 
of  them,  although  pressed  by  hunger.  Of 
this  I  have  to  offer  some  convincing  proofs. 

In  a  small  space,  formed  by  four  hurdles, 
I  enclosed  two  sheep—  for  these  animals  are 
so  disposed  to  herd  together  in  numbers,  that, 
if  a  sheep  find  itself  alone,  it  is  always  restless, 
and  endeavours  to  join  company.  I  caused 
to  be  placed  successively  in  the  rack,  for  the 
two  sheep  confined  within  the  small  space, 
plants  of  a  noxious  quality,  or  supposed  to  be 
so,  such  as  euphorbiums,  bryony,  ranunculus, 
sceleratus,  tuberous  ranunculus,  and  many 
others.  The  euphorbium  and  bryony  re- 
mained untasted  in  the  rack  from  morning  till 
night.  The  sceleratus  and  tuberous  ranun- 
culeses,  on  the  other  hand,  were  devoured 
with  eagerness.  During  eight  days,  only  one 
of  these  plants  was  given  as  their  sole  nourish- 
ment; and  every  day  water  was  brought 
them,  of  which  they  drank  very  little,  or  re- 
fused to  drink ;  which  evidently  proves,  that 
these  plants  do  not  affect  sheep,  although  very 
bitter — the  tubercles  of  the  tuberous  ranuncu- 
lus especially  so.  These  proofs  appear  tome 
decisive — since  a  sheep  passes  a  whole  day 
without  eating,  and  offers  not  to  touch  a  par- 
ticular plant  in  his  rack:  he  will  never  eat 
this  plant  in  the  fields,  where  others  more  to 
his  taste  are  to  be  found.  One  plant  which 
has  been  the  sole  food  of  a  sheep  for  eight 
days,  without  any  apparent  bad  effect,  is  still 
less  an  object  of  suspicion  in  the  fields ;  for 
we  do  not  find  that  sheep  prefer  it  always  to 
the  other  plants  which  they  there  find. 

Shepherds,  it  appears,  have  little  to  fear  as 
to  the  regimen  of  sheep  in  a  good  pasture, 
except  the  too  great  quantity  of  succulent 
food  which  they  may  devour ;  but  the  fodder 
given  tbem  in  the  racks  should  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

Sheep  become  disgusted  with  their  proven- 
der when  it  has  contracted  a  taste  or  a  smell 
disagreeable  to  them.  Thus,  hay  suffered  to 
grow  rusty  in  the  fields,  heated  or  grown 
mouldy  in  lofts,  exposed  to  the  exhalations  of 
dung,  or  tainted  by  rats,  is  bad  aliment,  caus- 
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ing  stronger  ground  for  apprehension,  when 
not  quite  so  muth  spoiled  as  to  be  absolutely 
rejected  by  the  sheep,  but  sufficient  only  to ; 
prevent  them  from  taking  a  proper  quantity,  i 
In  the  latter  case  some  do  not  think  it  neces- . 
sary  to  supply  them  with  better  food,  altho' 
they  perceive  that  they  eat  less  than  if  it  were 
in  good  condition.    They  are  not  aware,  per- 1 
haps,  that  sheep  quickly  perish,  and  are  ex- 
posed to  many  distempers  when  they  do  not 
take  a  proper  quantity  of  food.    It  is  then 
that  the  animal  languishes,  becomes  scabby  ; 
and  the  best  counteracting  remedies  cannot 
avail,  so  long  as  the  cause  remains.  The 
wool  takes  a  bad  growth  ;  the  blood-vessels, 
which,  in  a  healthy  state,  were  of  a  lively  red 
colour  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  grow  pale ; 
and  serious  and  mortal  diseases  approach,  if 
not  prevented  by  strengthening  the  sheep  by  ■ 
a  supply  of  better  fodder* 

Sheep  require  abundance  of  food,  parties 
larly  during  their  three  first  years ;  this  is  re- 
quisite, not  only  for  their  subsistence,  but 
also  for  their  due  growth,  and  the  production 
of  suet;  which  is  peculiar  to  these  animals, 
and  which  contributes  much  to  the  good 
quality  of  the  wool. 

W  hen  the  grass  of  the  pasture,  or  the  fod- 
der of  the  rack  are  not  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  furnish  nourishment  to  all  the  sheep  of  the 
flock,  the  more  vigorous  outdo  the  weaker  in 
the  fields,  and  crop  the  best  grass,  or  drive 
them  from  the  rack,  greedily  engrossing  the 
fodder  to  themselves.    Thus,  those  sheep  al- 
ready enfeebled  with  a  bad  constitution,  or 
the  seeds  of  some  distemper,  languish  in  want 
of  provision ;  they  daily  decay  ;  they  lose 
their  wool ;  and  scon  exhibit  symptoms  of 
many  diseases,  and  chiefly  of  that  called  the 
rot.    All  these  evils  might  be  prevented,  by 
giving  a  daily  supply  of  food  to  the  sheep  in 
want  of  it.    These  may  be  known  at  night  by 
the  state  of  the  belly,  which  will  be  found 
not  so  much  swelled  as  it  ought  to  be;  but 
this  is  a  doubtful  and  precarious  sign,  when 
only  a  small  quantity  has  been  wanting  in  the 
da}'.      Even  such  trifling  deficiency,  how- 
eve  ~,  is  sufficient  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
milk  in  ewes,  and  to  stint  the  growth  of  lambs 
It  is  extremely  hurtful  when  it  occurs  repeat- 
edly, and  may  be  almost  always  dreaded 
vhere  the  pasture  or  provision  is  not  abun- 


dant. It  is  requisite,  then,  to  know  how  to 
proportion  the  number  of »heep  in  a  flock,  to 
the  quantity  of  food  which  can  be  furnished 
them.  This  is  an  e^senti^l  point  in  the  regi- 
men ol  these  animals.  But  what  rule  aie  we 
to  follow,  in  order  not  to  be  deceived  in  this 
calculation,  and  consequently  to  maintain  as 
many  sheep  as -can  be  well  fed  ?  1  have  en- 
deavoured to  solve  this  problem,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
landed  proprietor,  to  agriculturists,  and,  in 
general,  to  the  prosperity  of  manufactures 
and  of  commerce. 

(To  be  continued.) 

EreDTUK.— Tn  -our  last  week's  Report  of  the  General 
Ploughing  Match;  for  "John  Woods,"  first  of  the  five 
best  of  the  unsuccessful  candidates  that  gained  £2  each, 
read  "  I'homas  Baird,  plough  held  by  himself." 
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We  proceed  with  our  account  of  the  Ge- 
neral Report  of  Scotland. 

Chap.  I — Contains  six  Section?,  of  which 
the  first,  and  the  fifth,  and  shah,  are  written 
by  Mr.  George  Robertson ;  the  subject  of  the 
first  Section  is,  the  situation  and  extent  of 
Scotland,  including  the  islands^-that  of  the 
fifth,  the  minerals  and  fossils-— that  of  the 
sixth,  the  wafers  of  Scotland.  Section  second, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Skene  Keith,  contains  the 
general  divisions  of  the  county,  political,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  agricultural.  Section  third, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  Graham,  on  tlw  cli- 
mate. Section  fourth,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Singer, 
oh  the  surface,  soils  and  subsoils.  This 
chapter  closes  with  observations  on  the  natu- 
ral advantages  and  disadvantages  of  Scotland. 

Chap.  II — On  the  state  of  landed  property, 
by  Mr.  Walter  Thorn  and  others,  contains 
ten  sections,  viz — 1,  On  the  value  and  extent 
of  estates — 2,  Tenures— 3,  Management — 
4,  Qualifications  of  voters — 5,  Property  held 
in  common — 6,  Property  under  entail — jj 
Property  held  by  corporate  bodies — plan- 
ner of  registering  deeds,  &c. — 9s  Servitude 
-—10,  Burdens.  In  conclusion  ttre  remarks 
on  the  advantages  of  possessing  landed  pro- 
perty in  Scotland,  which  are  certainly  very 
great  and  important — They  are  as  follows 

J.  The  absolute  security  of  the  proprietor's 
right,  by  means  of  a  series  of  records  the 
most  ingenious  and  complete  in  the  world. 

2.  The  easy  transmission  of  property  from 
one  man  to  another,  by  a  set  of  forms,  entitled 
«<  Investiture"  which  are  simple  and  compre- 
hensive. 

3.  The  exemption  from  the  payment  of 
tithes  in  kind,  which  if  once  valued,  do  not 
afterwards  increase  with  the  progress  of  im- 
provement. 

4.  The  exemption  from  poor  rates,  except 
under  great  modifications. 

Resides  these  advantages  of  a  public  na- 
ture, which  are  founded  on  the  law  of  the 
country,  and  which  place  the  proprietors  of 
Scotland  in  a  more  favourable  situation  than 
the  landholders  of  almost  any  other  country; 
the  following  advantages,  originating  from 


the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  the  proprietors 
and  cultivators  themselves,  merit  )eculiar  at- 
tention. 

1.  The  general  practice  of  gr  tting  leases, 
T-hich  seer  res  the  rights  of  the  cu  ltivators  for 
a  determinate  period,  identifies  I  leir  interest 
with  that  of  the  proprietors,  and  enables  them 
Jo  carry  on  plans  of  improvement,  with  the 
p.-ospect  of  an  ample,  though  not  perhaps  an 
immediate  return. 

2.  The  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
and  the  prevailing  taste  for  reading  works, 
containing  information  relative  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  land,  by  which  the 
discoveries  of  one  individual  are  quickly  com- 
municated to  another.  And 

Lastly,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  both  the 
landlords  and  tenants,  which  has  enabled  them 
to  surmount  difficulties  of  every  description,, 
to  realize  row  theories,  by  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  practice,  by  which  the  progress  of  the 
:t  is  greatly  promoted. 
There  are  likewise  loe.nl  ad  mi  Ves  which 
Lre  enumerate  1. 

'•^  (i y^  Lyv  fcj- ron>*de>>r^^-'Sp^'«i  woods  ••  ^ 
and  where  tUVVe'arc  not,  yet  plantations,  the 
cheapest  and  most  profitable  of  all  improve- 
ments may  be  carried  on  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. 

2.  Minerals  abound  which  if  properly 
wrought  would  no  doubt  be  very  profitable. 

3.  Salmon  fisheries.  4>.  Sea  fisheries.  5. 
Burning  of  sea  weed  into  kelp,  has  become 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  some  estates ;  and 
its  value  is  likely  to  increase,  while  Spain  con- 
tinues in  a  disturbed  state.  The  price  at  one 
time  had  risen  from  £1  to  £20  per  ton. 

6.  In  the  Highlands,  since  the  introduction 
of  sheep,  property  has  been  much  improved 
in  value.  For  the  same  extent  of  ground  will 
in  those  districts  produce  twice  as  much  mut- 
ton as  beef,  besides  the  value  of  the  fleece. — 
In  regard  tj  wool,  its  value  must  l/e  greatly 
increased  indeed,  if  the  Merino  breed,  or  even 
a  cross  with  them,  would  answer  that  part  of 
the  kingdom,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
expeci  ;  sheep  farms  will  then  be  worth  at 
least  double  what  thev  arc  at  present. 
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7.  Great  yariety  and  abundance  of  game. 

8.  Parliament  has  fortunately  adopted  the 
system  of  attending  to  the  improvement  of  the 
northern  parts,  or  in  other  words  of  colonizing 
at  home.  The  new  roads,  the  Caledonian 
canal,  and  improved  harbours,  must  be  of 
immense  advantage,  by  augmenting  commerce 
and  extending  the  fisheries. 

On  the  whole,  the  advantages  above  enu- 
merated, joi  ned  to  the  exertions  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interest,  have  raised 
Scotland  to  a  stale  of  prosperity,  which  half 
a  century  ago,  the  most  sanguine  1  economist 
could  scarcely  have  imagined  ;  and  the  same 
causes  continuing  to  operate*  the  people  are 
progressively  advancing  in  national  wealth 
and  individual  happiness. 

Chap.  Ill — Occupies  forty  pages  on  build- 
ings connected  with  agriculture,  by  Mr.  R. 
Creighton,  architect  in  Edinburgh.  It  ex- 
plains the  principles  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
construction  of  such  buildings,  and  contains 
the  author's  views,  illustrated  by  engraved 
plans,  on  the  following  subjects  : — 1,  Farm- 
houses— 2,  barns — 3,  granaries — 4-,  stables — 
5,  feeding-houses — 6,  cow-houses — 7,  calf- 
houses — 3,  dairies — 9,  poultry-houses — 10, 
pig-houscs^-H,  boiling-houses — 12,  cart- 
sheds,  &c.-^is,  root-houses — 14,  stack-yards 
5,  si  Taw-yards,  dung-pits,  8co. 

Chap.  IV — On  the  occupation  of  land,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  S.  Keith,  contains  remarks  on — 
1,  lands  occupied  in  common— 2,  cultivated 
by  the  proprietor — 3,  rented  in  severalty  by 
farmers.  This  is  a  long  and  instructive  chap- 
ter— the  second  section  of  part  3  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  Scotch  farmers,  whose 
characters  in  different  districts  exhibit  consi- 
derable variety,  but  who  altogether  appear  in 
a  very  advantageous  point  of  view.  We  shall 
probably  revert  to  this  subject  on  a  future  oc- 
casion. The  remainder  of  this  part  treats  of 
leases,  rents,  burthens  imposed  on  the  occu- 
pier, expense  and  profit  of  farming. 

The  concluding  paragraph  is  important — 
"  The  expense  of  farming  has  no  doubt  in- 
creased, in  a  much  higher  ratio,  than  that  ei- 
ther of  the  depreciation  of  money,  or  the  rise 
»f  rent  to  the  landlord  :  but  this  has  been  ac- 
companied by  such  improvements  in  farm- 
buildings,  inclosurcs,  implements  of  husban- 
dry, and  in  the  more  correct  cultivation  of 


the  soil,  that  Scottish  farmers  in  general  have 
a  reasonable  profit  for  their  capital,  labour, 
and  attention ;  and  indeed  generally  have  most 
pro/it,  'where  their  expenses  are  greatest,  and 
where  their  operations  are  conducted  in  the 
most  spirited  and  judicious  manner.  It  is  not 
saying  too  much  for  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  mntfe  in  Scotland  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  th<? 
occupiers  of  land,  now  raise  at  least  one-half 
more  food  for  man  and  beast  than  what  was 
produced  before  the  year  1782.  Not  only 
has  the  population  increased  considerably, 
within  that  period ;  but  the  people  eat  much 
greater  quantities  of  butcher-meat  and  wheaten 
flour.  Nay  the  horses  now  receive  as  great 
a  quantity  of  oats  annually,  as  was  formerly 
allowed  for  food  to  one-fourth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. And  from  the  spirit  of  improved  agri- 
culture now  generally  prevalent,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  both  the  population  and  produce  of 
the  soil  will  continue  to  increase  in  nearly  the 
same  proportion,  for  many  years  to  come, 
perhaps  for  ages,  if  not  counteracted  by  inju- 
dicious laws,  adverse  ^easeuife,  or  national  ca- 
lamities. 


(From  the  IrisJi  Farmers'  Journal.) 

Sir— I  am  much  pleased  that  Mr.  Scott, 
our  great  champion  for  the  amelioration  of 
national  distress,  and  protector  of  public 
rights,  has  disputed  the  statements  respect- 
ing the  merits  of  my  Patent  Harrows. — 
Without  further  preface  I  challenge  Mr. 
Scott  to  meet  me  on  Home  Farm,  Lealham, 
belonging  to  Lord  Lucan,  near  Staines, 
Middlesex,  on  Friday,  the  8th  current,  at 
11  o'clock,  A.  M.  with  his  most  improved 
implements,  when  on  said  day  we  shall  mu- 
tually appoint  Judges  to  report  the  proceed- 
ings, and  when  I  am  prepared  to  forfeit  Fifty 
Guineas  if  I  do  not  clean  and  work  one  acre 
of  land,  more  or  less,  with  my  Harrows,  as 
the  Judges  shall  think  fit,  at  one  half  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Scott,  allowing  him  the  privi- 
lege of  whatever  implements  he  thinks  will 
best  suit  his  purpose.  Your  insertion  of  this 
will  very  much  oblige,  Sir,  your  most  obedi- 
ent humble  servant, 

JOHN  FINLAYSON. 
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N.  B.  Oil  same  day  or  the  day  following, 
as  cii'Gumstinces  may  admit,  I  shall  give  this 
gentlemen  it  further  opportunity  of  shewing 
off  his  practical  prowess  between  the  stilts  of 
the  Plough,  I  shall,  on  heath  land  (such  as 
his  farm  was  a  few  years  ago)  with  one  of  my 
Ploughs,  an4  one  pair  of  small  horses  plough 
as  much,  ai}d  in  better  style  than  he  shall 
with  any  two  of  his  Ploughs,  and  I  shall  allow 
him  to  put  four  horses  to  each  Plough,  and 
to  have  the  use  of  drivers.  This  I  shall  do 
subject  to  a  similar  forfeiture  of  Fifty  Guincis 
on  my  part,  in  case  of  failure.  It  may  be  of 
some  importance  to  know  of  such  a  plough, 
when  in  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain there  are  upwards  of  20  millions  of  acres 
of  waste  land.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Scott 
ia  order  to  give  him  time  to  prepare  for 
coming  to  the  field  under  the  best  advantage. 

On  eradicating  some  of  the  more  common  spe- 
cies of  Ranunculus,  or  Crowfoot. 

(From  the  Irish  Farmers'  Journal) 

Sir — In  your  paper  of  the  5th  instant,  I 
observed  that  one  of  your  readers  (J.  I.).)  is 
anxious  to  know  of  an  efficacious  mode  of 
destroying  crowfoot.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
mode  I  am  about  to  recommend,  is  one  which 
must  have  occurred  to  every  person  who  has 
tried  to' banish  this  noxious  weed.  However, 
before  entering  upon  the  eradicating  princi- 
ple, i  beg  leave  to  premise  a  few  words  in  ex- 
planation of  the  term  crowfoot,  as  made  use 
of  by  your  correspondent  J.  D. 

Crowfoot  is  ,the  general  "English  name 
given  to  the  extensive  genus  of  plants  called 
ranunculus,  and  therefore  includes  a  consider- 
able variety.  Those  -who  are  practically 
acquainted  with  the  indigenous  plants  of  this 
country,  know  that  at  least  four  of  her  peren- 
nial species  of  ranunculus  are  almost  equally 
common  on  dry  and  cultivated  grounds,*  viz. 
the  repens,  acris,  bulbosa,  and  ficaria.  The 
first  mentioned  species  grows  commonly  in 
neglected  gardens  and  tillage  lands,  and  is 
among  the  first  perennial  weeds  that  point  out 
the  absentee  proprietor,  or  indolent  husband- 
man.   From  its  throwing  out  runners,  which 

*  I  here  >tse  the  term  dry  grounds,  in  contradistinction 
te  the  haliitats  of  tkc  aquatic  tpo-iiea-oi'  ranunculus. 


root  readily  at  every  joint,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  acris  or  bulbosa, 
which  (generally  known  by  the  name  of  but- 
ter-cups) are  commonly  found  in  meadows 
and  pastures.  From  their  upright  habits  of 
growth,  they  are  much  easier  dug  out  than 
the  repens.  The  natural  habitats  of  ranun- 
culus ficaria,  or  piilwort,  are  under  the  shade 
of  trees,  in  shrubberies,  and  in  raspberry 
and  gooseberry  quarters;  but  it  will  thrive 
wherever  it  obtains  a  footing.  The  smallest 
particle  of  its  semi-tuberous  root  will  grow — 
and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  trouble- 
some of  our  native  weeds  to  banish. 

I  have  now  to  apologise  for  this  disgression 
from  the  object  of  inquiry,  and  hope  that  the 
few  remarks  made  will  not  be  considered  out 
of  place.  To  the  practical  botanist  it  is  truly 
amazing  how  many  important  matters  are 
overlooked  by  gardeners  and  farmers  in  this 
way  of  generalizing  hundreds  of  plants,  each 
in  their  nature  and  qualities  immutably  dis- 
tinct. I  am  very  far  from  thinking  that  every 
one  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
should  be  a  scientific  botanist — intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  minutiae  of  artificial 
and  natural  arrangement — with  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  vegetable  economy,  &c  &c. 
but  I  do  cont«?ml  that  they  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  vegetable  productions  of 
the  country  around  them,  as  well  as  with 
those  plants  which  they  cultivate.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  any  person  of  ordinary 
intellect,  by  a  little  industry,  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  indigenous  plants  of  the 
country,  without  burdening  his  mind  with  the 
ever- varying  language  of  botanical  nomen- 
clature. 

As  to  destroying  the  different  species  of 
crowfoot  particularised,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  best  mode  is  by  digging  up 
the  roots  in  dry  weather,  and  carrying  them 
instantly  oft'  the  ground.  This- is  not  so  te- 
dious an  operation,  at  least  as  far  as  regards 
the  three  first  mentioned  species,  as  may  at 
first  appear.  A  man  with  a  handy  three- 
pronged  fork,  and  a  boy  to  pick  up  the  weeds 
in  a  basket  after  him,  will  clear  a  considera- 
ble space  in  a  day.  The  weeds  can  be  after- 
wards mixed  with  lime  or  hot  dung,  in  order 
to  be  decomposed  like  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances.   I  have  frequently  seen  the  differ- 
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ent  kinds  of  crowfoot  alluded  to,  survive  the 
process  of  summer  fallowing,  unless  when 
great  pains  were  taken  to  pick  them  out — and 
every  gardener  knows  how  completely  the 
joots  resUt  the  severity  of  the  weather,  in  land 
.ridged  up  to  be  meliorated  by  exposure  to 
the  action  of  the  winter  frosts. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c  Agricola,  Junior. 


ON  THE  PROPER  REGIMEN  FOR  SHEEP. 
(Continued  from  page  ICO.) 

I  confined  in  a  small  space,  two  sheep, 
about  twenty  inches  high,  (the  height  of  most 
vooled  animals  in  France.)  By  way  of  expe- 
riment, I  caused  the  sheep  to  be  fed  for  eight 
days  solely  on  grass  newly  cut,  and  weighed, 
before  being  placed  in  their  rack.  Care  was 
taken  to  pick  up,  and  replace  in  it  all  that: 
the  sheep  let  fall,  and  to  weigh  that  which 
they  would  not  eat  in  consequence  of  its  be- 
ing too  tough,  or  because  it  possessed  some 
bafl  quality.  From  this  trial,  frequently  re-; 
peated,  it  appeared  that  a  sheep  of  middle 
stature  eats  about  eight  pounds  of  grass  in  aj 
day.  The  same  experiments,  conducted  with! 
thn  same  precision,  in  regard  to  the  fodders 
of  hay  or  of  straw,  have  proved,  that  a  sheep 
of  middle  height  likewise  eats  daily  two 
pounds  of  hay,  or  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
straw. 

In  order  to  ascertain  how  many  pounds  of 
grass  compose  one  pound  of  hay,  I  caused 
the  grass  to  be  weighed  as  soon  as  cut  ;  it 
was  then  spread  on  cloths  exposed  to  the  sun, 
that  none  might  be  lost,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  well  dried.  Being  thus  converted  into 
liny,  I  found  its  weight  reduced  to  one-fourth ; 
eight  pounds  of  grass  had  given  only  two 
pounds  of  hay. 

Agriculturists  know  how  many  cart  loads, 
or  trusses,  a  field  will  produce;  therefore, 
they  may  judge  how  many  sheep  it  can  main- 
tain in  hay  or  in  grass.  They  have  a  rule, 
then,  for  proportioning  the  number  of  their 
sheep  to  the  quantity  of  pasture  and  of  fodder 
with  which  they  can  supply  them.  ' 

Having  determined  the  quantity  of  solid 
food  essential  to  the  proper  regimen  of  the 
WooHed  kind,  I  made  other  experiments  upon 
ifoese  animals,  with  a  Ti'ew  to  ascertain  thfl 
.time  at  which  they  should  drink. 


It  is  well  known  that  they  seldom  drink 
when  fed  upon  fresh  gras*,  but  are  in  want  of 
water  when  they  have  only  dry  meat.  Dif- 
ferent opinions  are  pursued  as  to  the  proper . 
time  for  watering  them.  In  some  countries 
they  are  taken  to  water  once  or  twice  every 
day;  in  others,  not  for  one,  two,  three,  four, 
and  even  five  days.  By  the  following  expe- 
riments, I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
which  of  all  these  modes,  so  different  from 
each  other,  is  entitled  to  preference. 

I  shut  up  in  a  stable,  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, a  small  flock,  of  which  all  the  sheep  were 
marked  with  a  number.  They  were  kept 
night  and  day,  without  being  suffered  to  quit 
it,  and  fed  with  a  mixture  of  straw  and  hay, 
without  any  odier  aliment.  Each  day,  a 
shepherd  carried  in  his  arms,  successively, 
some  sheep  out  of  the  stable  to  let  them 
drink,  in  my  presence,  out  of  a  vessel,  gauged 
at  different  heights ;  and  then  took  them 
back  into  the  stable,  when  they  had,  either 
drank,  or  refused  to  drink. 

By  this  method,  1  knew  how  much  water 
the  sheep  had  taken,  when  presented  with  it 
once,  twice,  or  thrice,  each  day,  or  only  oner 
ixi  two,  three,  four,  or  five  days. 

Most  of  the  sheep  in  this  little  flock  passed 
a  month  in  the  stable  without  drinkingi— - 
Their  appetite  was  always  the  same  ;  and  they 
experienced  no  other  inconvenience  than  that 
of  thirst,  of  which  they  gave  evident  proof, 
by  running  to  lick  the  moist  lips  of  those  car- 
ried back  to  the  stable,  on  return  from  drink- 
ing. The  results  of  these  experiments,  which 
I  cannot  here  detail,  led  me  to  conclude,  that 
sheep,  with  no  other  nourishment  than  dry 
hay,  and  within  reach  of  water,  could  pass 
days  without  drinking  ;  but  they  would  take 
a  greater  quantity  of  water  the  following  day 
than  if  they  had  drank  the  evening  before.— 
This  quantity  increases  to  a  certain  degree, 
if  they  have  been  deprived  of  water  for  many 
days  together.  They  are  then  tormented, 
with  thirst,  for  they  are  eager  to  get  a  drop 
of  water  ;  and,  if  they  could  find  it  in  abun- 
dance, they  would  drink  too  plentifully  for 
their  temperament,  subject  as  they  are  io  ef- 
fusions of  serosity,  which  produce  mortal  hy- 
datides  in  the  brain,  and  the  rot,  a  disease  >i« 
less  fatal. 

The  best  plan  is,  to  drive  the  flock  emy 
day  to  the  pond,  and  tt>  make  it  pass  slowly 
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without  stopping  there,  when  it  will  be  found, 
that  the  only  sheep  that  drink  will  really 
want  to  drink.  In  countries  where  water  is 
scarce,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  pond  is 
far  distant,  find  the  flock  cannot  be  driven  to 
it  without  being  fatigued.  In  this  case  they 
may  pass  many  days  without  drinking ;  but, 
when  fed  solely  on  dry  meat,  it  must  not  be 
delayed  too  long.  This  aliment  di£krs  much 
from  fresh  grassy  h  consequence  of  the  loss 
of  moisture  by  drying;  yet  sheep  take  daily 
the  same  quantity  of  solid  food,  whether  in 
grass  or  in  bay.  In  the  experiments  before 
mentioned,  I  found  their  appetite  perfectly 
equal :  for  they  eat  eight  pounds  of  grass,  or 
two  corresponding  pounds  of  hay,  which  I 
found  to  be  the  product, of  eight  pounds  of 
grass.  The  evaporation  carried  on  during 
the  making  ci;  the  bay,  takes  off  three  fourths 
of  the  substance?  of  grass  in  .fluid,  particles. 
Thus,  the  sheep  which  eats  two  pounds  of 
hay,  is  deprived  of  six  pounds  of  liquid  ali- 
ment, which  it  would  have  enjoyed  by  eating 
eight  pounds  of  grass.  It  supplies  a  part  of 
this  deficiency  by  drinkingabout  three  pounds 
of  water,  when  fed  upon  hay ;  but  this  water 
is  not  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  possesses  not 
the  same  quality  as  the  liquid  of  the-  grass 
evaporated  in  drying. 

There  car.  be  no  doubt,  that  this  difference 
in  regimen  is  productive  of  bad  effects.  I 
shall  mention  some  proofs  of  it,  which  are 
indeed  too  evident  and  too  frequent.. 

In  countries,  where  the  snow  remains  upon 
the  ground  for  one  or  two  mouths,  the  cattle 
are  reduced  to  dry  fodder,. so  long  as  it  lasts; 
then  t  he  weaker  sheep,  and  chiefly  the  lambs, 
the  sheep  of  the  second  year,  the  pregnant 
ewes,  and.  those  in;  milk,  languish  and  drop 
off.  Shepherds  denote  this  miserable  state 
by  saying,  they  melt  their  fat.  They  certain- 
ly grow  very  lean,  and  fall  off  in  great  num- 
bers. 

I  have  often -..jrcflected  upon  the  cause  of 
this  evil,  and  the  means  of  preventing  it. — 
After  having  prosecuted  every  inquiry  I 
could  think  of,  it  appeared  to  me  to  arise 
solely  from  a.  change  of  diet  too  suddenly 
effected.  In  one  day,  the  sheep  are  reduced 
from  eight  pounds,  of  grass  to  about  two 
pound*  of  dry-fodder*  and  three  pounds  of 
w.uLer.    They  are  thus  deprived,  therefore 


all  at  once,  of  three  eighths  of  their  wonted 
nourishment ;  and  these  three  eighths  com- 
posed the  half  of  the  fluid  part  of  it. 

According  to  my  experience  of  the  quan- 
tity of  water  taken  by  sheep,  it  appears,  that 
their  drink  can  supply  oniy  one  half  of  the 
liquid  which  grass  contains  more  than  hay. 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  excite  them  to  drink 
a  greater  quantity  of  water,  because  they 
are  very  subject  to  infiltrations.  We  must 
therefore  endeavour  to  supply  them  with  at 
least  a  small;  quantity,  of  fresh  food  every 
day,  in  order  to  correct  the  bad  effects  result- 
ing from  dry  meat.  The  most  obvious  of 
these  bad  effects  appears  in  the  third  stomach, 
composed  in  the  interior  of  a  great  number 
of  membranous  folds  detached  from  each 
other,  although  it  is  only  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  circumference  when  filled  with  air. 
During  rumination,  the  food  passes  from  the 
throat  into  this  third  stomach,  and  spreads 
amongst  all  these  folds.  I  have  there  found 
it  very  frequently  parched,  and  almost  wither- 
ed, in  many  sheep  which  I  have  dissected. 

This  aliment,  after  being  ruminated,  re- 
ceives, in  the  third  stomach  of  the  sheep  and 
of  other  animals  that  chew  the  cud,  a  pre- 
paration of  digestion,  which  latter  takes  place 
only  in  the  fourth  stomach..  The  aliment  is 
dry  in  the  third  stomach,  not  only  when  the 
animal  is  fad  solely  upon  dry  meat,  which 
has  not  furnished  sufficient  liquid,  but  also 
when  attacked  by  some  disense  causing  too 
great  heat,  and,  consequently,  too  great  eva- 
poration of  the  liquids  necessary  to  digestion- 
In  these-  two  cases,  bad  digestion,  and  the 
evils  attending  it,  may  be  prevented,  by  giv- 
ing some  green  food  at  least  once  a  day.  At; 
all  times  when  the  ground  is  not  covered 
with  snow,  sheep  find  upon  it  sufficient  fresh 
food  to  render  it  unnecessary  to  give  them 
any  in  the  rack  with  their  dry  meat,  in  a  bad 
season.  I  have  often  stopped  in  the  mid^t 
of  a  flock,  in  fields  covered  with  snow,  where 
no  grass  whatever  was  to  be  seem.  The  sheep, 
however,,  having  their  eyes  nearer  to  the 
ground,  perceived  the  points  of  some  leave?, 
and  scratched  with  their  feet  to  find  more  of 
the  plant;  they  then  seized  it  with  their  teeth 
and. sometimes  pulled  up  the  roots  along  with 
the  leaves,  But  when  the  snow  entirely  cov- 
ers the  ground  to  a  certain  thickness,  there 
Uno  other  resource  than  in  the  plants  whiei.v, 
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may  be  high  enough  to  enable  the  sheep 
easily  to  remove  the  snow  which  covers  them. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  cabbages,  such 
as  the  fringed  cabbage,  which  are  very  tall ; 
thej  resist  the  frost,  and  their  leaves  contain 
much  juice.  These  form  an  indifferent  arti- 
cle of  food  for  sheep  in  times  when  they  are 
not  reduced  to  dry  meat;  but,  if  confined 
to  this  aliment,  a  few  of  the  leaves  of  these 
plants  will  be  found  sufficient  to  obviate  its 
prejudicial  effects. 

It  is  difficult  to  have  a  quautity  of  these 
cabbages  sufficient  for  numerous  flocks. — 
1  hey  require  to  be  sown,  transplanted,  and 
watered  for  many  days  ;  and  this  culture  must 
be  repeated  every  year,  which  is  too  tedious 
and  expensive  for  the  husbandman. 

Whatever  advantages  may  attend  the  use 
of  cabbage  as  a  diet  tor  sheep,  I  would  not 
recommend  this  vegetable  as  fodder,  had  I 
not  met  with  a  species  of  cabbage  which  may 
be  reared  without  sowing,  without  transplant- 
ing or  watering.  It  is  equally  unknown  to 
the  naturalist  and  the  ,  agriculturist.  Like 
the  fringed  cabbage,  it  resists  the  frost ;  and, 
for  cattle,  is  preferable  to  it,  being  very  easily 
cultivated.  It  may  be  propagated  oy  cut- 
tings ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  slip  off'  its 
lateral  branches,  which  are  numerous,  and 
plant  them  in  the  earth,  to  have,  in  a  short 
time,  new  plants  over  the  whole  extent  of  a 
well  cultivated  field.  The  leaves  are  less 
than  those  of  other  cabbages  ;  but  the  juice 
they  contain  is  as  abundant ;  they  are  equally 
good  food  for  the  shepherd  and  his  flock. — 
Some  handfuls  of  these  leaves  given  to  a 
sheep  will  correct  the  bad  effects  of  dry 
food. 

The  regimen  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  most, 
important  branches  of  veterinary  medicine. — 
The  science  is  to  be  established  only  by  well- 
founded  experience,  with  observation  and  ex- 
periment frequently  repeated  on  these  ani- 
mals. An  intimate  acquaintance  with  them 
in  their  natural  state  is  necessary,  before  at- 
tempting to  cure  their  diseases. 

Girls  in  humble  life  should  be  instructed  in  preference 
to  b  ;ys  ;  because  on  becoming  parents  they  would  instruc: 
their  children  ;  labouring  men  are  in  general  too  much 
fatigueS  to*  pay  much  attention  to  this  point,  when  their 
daNy  tatk  is  over. 


Experiments  with  Salt,  as  a  Manure^  and  in 
the  feeding  of  Live-stock. 

REPORT 

By  Mr.  Andrew  Robertson,  to  the  H.  S.  of  Scotland. 

I  deferred  sending  an  account  of  my  ex- 
periments with  Salt,  till  they  were  completed, 
and  the  result  fully  ascertained,  that  I  might 
neither  deceive  myself,  nor  be  the  means  of 
misleading  others.  I  have  paid  all  attention 
in  my  power  to  be  as  correct  as  possible. 

This  being  a  very  dry  season  was  rather 
against  the  trials;  a  wet  season  would  pro- 
bably have  answered  better;  but  the  real 
state  of  this  year's  experiments  is  as  follows. 

Experiment,  No.  1. —  1st  November  18  IS— 
Sowed  28 ib.  of  marine  salt  on  3  fall*  of  san- 
dy land,  together  with  wheat,  and  ploughed 
both  down.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  26  bush- 
els per  Scotch  acre.  The  wheat  for  some 
weeks  after  brairding  or  appearing  above 
ground,  did  not  look  so  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  field  around  it ;  I  think  owing  to  the  salt 
and  the  wheat  coming  into  immediate  contact. 
The  crop  was  reaped  on  the  27th  of  August 
1819,  and  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  3 
nrlots  per  acre  more  than  the  rest  around  it. 
The  whole  field  was  much  hurt  by  the  mil- 
dew, and  even  where  the  salt  was  sown,  it, 
was  not  free  from  it,  though  not  half  so  much 
injured  as  the  rest.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  ploughed  down  the  wheat 
and  harrowed  in  the  salt,  instead  of  sowing 
it  with  the  wheat* 

Experiment,  No.  L2—S0th  March,  1819 — 
Sowed  2 lib.  of  rock-salt,  or  at  the  rate  of  40 
bushels  per  acre,  on  lj  falls  of  excellent 
young  clover  and  rye-grass,  intended  for  hay. 
In  a  few  days  after,  the  clover  in  a  great 
measure  disappeared,  and  although  there  are 
some  plants  remaining,  it  is  far  from  being 
like  the  rest  of  the  field  around  it.  I  think 
that  this  has  been  an  over-dose,  and  that  the 
salt  ought  to  have  been  mixed  with  tarth, 
and  used  as  a  top  dressing.  I  am  inclined  to 
be  of  opinion,  from  this  experiment,  that  salt 
sown  at  this  rate,  or  upward*,  may  "be  of 
great  use  to  clean  foul  land  from  weeds,  pro- 

*  It  is  ascertained)  that  salt  may  be  sown  with  *at  seed, 
this  grain  being  covered  wjjth  a  husk; 'but  it  would- seem 
that  the  seed  of  wheat  is  too  tender  to  be  niiiad  with 
salt. 


vided  the  salt  is  sown  in  time  to  let  the  war 
betAven  it  and  the  weeds  be  over,  so  that  the 
grain  may  enter  into  a  fertile  field,  and  get 
peaceable  possession. 

Experiment^  No.  3. — SOth  March,  1819 — 
Sowed  seven*  acres  of  land  with  oats.  One 
end  of  the  ridges  was  of  a  sandy  quality ; 
the  other  half  of  the  length  of  the  ridges 
was  more  of  a  gravelly  nature.  The  whole 
was  half  harrowed ;  then  twenty-five  bushels 
of  rock-salt  were  sown  on  four  ridges,  or  146 
falls,  in  the  middle  of  the  field ;  this  was  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-eight  bushels  per  Scotch 
acre. 

Experiment,  No.  4,— Then  sowed  9lb.  ad- 
dition!,  on  two  falls  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
above  four  ridges,  to  make  it  at  the  rate  of 
forty  bushels  per  acre. 

J&aperitfitnt,  No.  5. — Sowed  also  9lb.  on 
four  talis  at  the  end  of  another  of  the  said 
four  ridges,  to  make  it  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
four  bushels  per  acre.  The  salt  was  suffered 
to  remain  for  three  or  four  days,  that  it 
might  be  melted.  It  happened  to  get  a  gen- 
tie  shower  of  rain  in  the  interval ;  I  then 
harrowed  thoroughly  the  whole  land  that 
had  been  salted.  The  salt  had  an  equal  ef- 
fect on  both  ends  of  the  ridges.  There  was 
not  any  great  difference  between  Nos.  S,  4, 
and  5.  At  any  rate,  the  largest  quantity 
did  not  seem  to  have  done  any  harm.  The 
first  alteration  we  observed  was,  that  not  one- 
third  part  of  skellochs  or  wild  mustard  were 
to  be  found  on  the  four  salted  ridges  as  on 
the  rest  contiguous.  When  the  oats  appear- 
ed, the  salted-  oats  were  observed  to  be  a  few 
days  earlier,  and  more  close  on  the  ground. 
When  cut  down  (23d  August,)  the  salted 
oats  were  more  evenly  ripened  and  whiter  in 
the  colour,  and  the  stubbles  were  also  whiter. 
The  produce  of  the  four  ridges  was  twenty- 
nine  threaves  eighteen  sheaves,  which  gave 
eight  bolls  two  firlots  and  two  pecks,  Stirling- 
shire measure ;  and  it  weighed  fifteen  stone 
fifteen  pound  and  four  ounces  per  boll  f 

Experiment,  No.  6. — The  produces  of  four 
ridges  that  got  no  salt,  two,  on  each  side  of 
the  salted  ones,  of  the  same  length  and 
breadth,  was  twenty-seven  threaves,  and  they 
yielded  six  bolls  three  firlots  and  three  pecks 

f  Reckoning  16  Jh.  to  the  atone,  as  common  in  many 
fart*  #f  Scotland  ;  the  English  or  avoirdupois  only  141b. 
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weighing  fifteen  stone  seven  pound  eight 
ounces  per  boll,  which  is  seven  pound  twelve 
ounces  lighter  than  Nos.  three,  four,  and. 
five. 

Experiment,  No.  7—15/  April. — Sowed 
thirteen  and  one-half  bushels  of  salt  on  nine 
ridges,  or  ona  acre  one  rood  and  three  falls 
of  land,  after  being  harrowed,  and  prepared 
for  flax-seed.  The  salt  was  dissolved  before 
the  seed  was  sown. 

Experiment,  No.  8— -8th  April — Sowed 
seven  bushels  of  salt,  after  sowing  the  flax- 
seed, on  seven  ridges,  or  one  acre  and  twenty 
falls.    The  end  of  one  ridge  got  a  double 
quantity  of  salt  compared  to  the  rest,  ami 
was  in  proportion  better.    There  were  in  all 
five,  acres  and  twenty  falls  sown,  and,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  opinion,  and  that  of  three 
other  experienced  farmers,  whose  names  are 
annexed,  No.  7  was  one-fourth,  and  No.  8 
one  fifth  better  than  the  rest  of  the  ridges 
contiguous  to  them.    The  difference  could 
be  calculated  in  no  other  way  :  because,  by 
watering  in  different  holes,  both  the  quantity 
and  the  quality  are  sometimes  altered.  I 
should   have  mentioned,  that  half  of  the 
length  of  the  ridges  consisted  of  strong  clay 
the  other  half  was  more  loamy.    The  salt 
had  an  equal  effect  on  both  descriptions  of 
soil.f 

Experiment,  No.  9. — About  the  1st  of 
May  an  eight-acre  field  was  dunged,  at  the 
rate  6f  forty  solid  yards  per  acre  of  moss 
and  dung,  in  equal  proportions,  fermented 
properly  according  to  Lord  Meadowbank's 
method  ;  and  after  being  carefully  and  regu- 
larly spread,  the  whole  field  was  ploughed, 
and  every  second  furrow  planted  with  pota- 
toes. On  the  eighth  of  May  fifty- four  bush- 
els of  salt  were  sown  on  three  acres  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  field,  the  west  side  of 
which  was  rather  the  thickest.  The  salt  lay 
melting  for  14  days,  and  then  the  whole  field 
got  a  single  tine  of  the  harrows,  for  3  succes- 
sive days.  The  middle  portion  that  got  the 
salt  always  appeared  greener  than  the  rest  of 
field  ;  so  much  so,  tuat  after  the  potatoes 
were  earthed  up,  that  portion  could  easily  be 
distinguished,  at  a  mile's  distance,  when 
standing  in  the  line  of  the  rows.    The  crqp 

■j.  It  would  appear  that  salt  is  always  of  use  where  the 
aeed,  like  that  of  flas,  it  of  an  oily  quality. 
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was  taken  up  about  the  20th  of  October.— - 
The  three  Scotch  acres  that  were  salted  pro- 
duced 131  boHs  and  three  fill*  ,  Stirling* 
skire  measure  ;  1  >  acre  on  t^e  east  side, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  land  on  the  west 
ride  of  the  three  salted  acres  were  taken  up,  | 
andy'cided  only  120  bolls  2  firlots  of  the. 
same  measure.  The  balance  in  favour  of  the  | 
salted  consequently  was  II  bcllr  one  nVloL 
'M.j  neighbours  foretold  that  th«  potatoes 
produced  on  t  e  salted  land  'odd  hi  b-ack 
as  peat  with  thajeab ;  but  I  am  haopj  to  state, 
that  though  the;r  are  a  little  scabbed,  they 
are  not  so  much  injured  as  those  where  no 
salt  had  been  applied.  As  this  was  only  the 
fifth  crop  since  the  field  had  got  eighty  solid 
yards  ot  shell- marl  per  Scotch  acre,  that 
may  have  occasioned  the  scabbiness.  I  do 
not  believe,  If  lime  had  been  applied  at  the 
same  season  of  the  jear,  that  it  would  have 
had  the  same  good  effect. 

Experiment^  No.  10.— lith  M^y.— Sowed 
nine  bushels  of  rock-salt  on  five  ridges  or 
108  (alls,  that  had  been  sown  with  barley 
and  halt  harrowed;  they  were  then  fully 
harrowed.  This  ?  as  at  the  rate  cf  thirteen 
bushels  per  Scotch  ,*cre.  The  barley  on 
these  6re  ridges  did  not  look  so  well  after  it 
came  up,  being  more  whitened  in  the  colour 
than  on  the  rest  of  the  ridges  on  each  side 
of  them  :  and  this  continued  until  the  first  or 
second  week  of  July,  when  they  recovered, 
after  getting  some  rain  in  the  last  week  of 
June.  When  harvested,  the  produce  was 
eight  threaves,  yielding  six  bolls  and  three 
pecks  of  barley,  weighing  eighteen  stones 
and  one  half  pound  Dutch  weight  per  boll, 
Stirlingshire  measure. 

Experiment,  No.  11. — Five  ridges  conti- 
guous to  the  above,  and  exactly  the  same 
length  and  breadth,  gave  just  five  bolls  and 
one  peck  of  the  very  same  weight,  but  defi- 
cient in  quantity  to  the  amount  of  one  boll 
and  two  pecks.  Where  the  salt  was  applied, 
the  bai  ley  was  a  shade  whiter  when  cut  down. 
The  stubbles  were  considerably  whiter  in- 
somuch, that  they  could  be  distinguished  at 
half  a  mile's  distance,  when  in  tne  line  of 
the  ridges. 

Experiment,  No,  12. — Uh  June.— Sowed 
five  trtishels  of  salt  on  nine  drills,  before 
made  up  for  turnips.    Dunged  seven  of  these 


drills  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  field,  on 
each  side  of  them.  The  other  t«ro  got  no 
dung;  and  one  drill  along  side  of  them  got 
neither  dung  nor  salt.  It  can  just  be  said, 
that  the  salted  drills  were  better  than  the  un- 
salted,  and  that;  is  ail.  Owing  to  the  dry 
seasot;-,  |t  was  surprising  to  see  how  little  dif- 
ference there  was  between  the  drills  that  got 
no  dang,  and  the  rest  quite  contiguous  that 
got  forty  solid  yards  of  well  fermented  moss 
and  dung,  in  equal  portions. 

(To  be  confix  m»  1.) 
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1^*  The  Corresponding  Committee  having  inspected  the 
Accounts  relating  to  the  Magaziue,  according  to  a  resolu- 
tion entered  into  at  the  hut  General  Meeting,  find  tbat  se- 
veral subscriptions  remain  still'  unpaid. — The  Committee 
rcqaes*  that  all  such  outstanding  debtt  may  be  discharged, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  make  aut  their 
Report. 

HgT  Numerous  appli '.ration*  have  been  made  for  :  M#- 
gaame,  and  ail  thp  impression  already  printed  having  been 
sold,  a  second  Edition  of  the  fir6t  and  second  volumes  wiii 
shortly  be  published.  Gentlemen  who  wish  for  copies  wilt 
have  tiie  goodness  to  leave  their  names  with  the  Secretary, 
or  at  the  Printer"*,  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  it  is  desirable 
to  know  what  number  might  bo  disposed  of. 

tjg^*  Orders  and  communications  for  the  North  Wett  of 
Ireland  Society  Magazine,  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary, 
under  cover  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  F.  HttX,  Bart,  in  ttus 
following  manner:— 

North  West  Society. 


Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Cf.  F.  Hilly  Bt.  V.  President, 

Londonderry. 

Printed  for  the  N.  W.of  Ireland  Society  bv  Mow.  He*ipton 
by*  whom  Letter-press  ar.d  Copperplate  Printing  and 
Binding  are  neatly  ao(l  expeditiously  cfcecuteo1,  •» 
reasonable  terms. 
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NORTH  WEST  SOCIETY 

OF 

IRELAND. 

it  the  Half-yearly  General  Meeting  of  the 
N.  W,  Society,  held  at  the  King's  Arms, 
Londonderry,  14th  April,  1825; 

AS.  SINCLAIR,  Esq.   Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  ordinary  members  have  been 
idmitted  since  last  meeting  ; — 

Edward  Moore,  Esq.  Bawn. 
James  Alexander,  Esq.  Somerhill,  Tunbridge. 

A  letter  from  William  Gregory,  Esq.  Se- 
retary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  addressed  to 
he  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  acquainting  his 
Lordship  of  his  Excellency's  consent  to  grant 
i  Charter  to  the  Society  being  read, 

Resolved—  That  thanks  be  returned  to  his 
Lordship  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  pro- 
curing his  Excellency's  sanction  to  the  mea- 
sure. 

A  letter  from  John  Tredennick,  Esq.  being 
read,  relative  to  forming  a  Branch  at  Bally- 
shannon,  j 

Resolved — That  the  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee communicate  with  Mr.  Tredennick,  to 
ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  gentlemen  of 
that  neighbourhood. 

The  subject  of  Sir  J.  J.  Burgoyne's  letter 
deferred  until  the  consideration  of  premiums 
to  be  granted  to  the  Branches,  at  the  next 
September  Meeting. 

Resolved — That  the  General  Meeting  of 
the  Society  in  Autumn,  be  held  in  future  on 
the  Thursday  next  following  the  20th  Sep- 
tember, in  each  year.  That  the  General 
Show  of  Cattle,. &C  is  to  take  place  on  the 
Wednesday,  and  that  the  Committee  meet 
on  the  Tuesday  preceding. 

Resolved  unanimousiy-^That  the  non-resi- 
dent members  of  the  Society  be  in  future  at 
liberty  to  challenge  the  cups  of  the  Society, 
provided  the  articles  on  which  they  are  granted 
be  completely  complied  with,  and  it  be  fully 
proved  that  the  females  served  are  the  pro- 
perty of  residents  in  the  North  West  District, 


Resolved — That  to  procure  a  Botani  t  »»i(Zm 
Mineralogist,  to  assist  Mr.  Graham  to  coif' ■  ^ 
plete  the  Statistical  Survey  of  the  distrii 
a  sum  of  £[00  be  placed  at  the  dispoi 
of  the  following  Committee,  viz. — Rev.  E 
ward  Bo  wen,  John  Kenton,  Esq.  and  I 
Robert  psrguson. 

Resolved— That  a  General  Meeting  of  tfii>'; 
Subscribers  to  the  establishment  of  t;ie  Semi- 
nary at  Fallowlea,  (Grocers'  Hall,)  »e  called 
for  Wednesday,  the  4th  May  next,  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  the* 
object  into  execution  without  delay  ;  himJ  that 
circular  letters  be  written  to  each  Subscriber, 
acquainting  him  of  the  meeting. 

liesolved^-That  the  publication  of  the  pre- 
sent North  West  Magazine  do  cease  at  the 
end  of  the  present  halt  year,  and  that  Sir 
Robert  Ferguson,  Bart.  John  Fenton  and 
Wm.  JVliller,  Esqrs.  be  a  Committee  to  com- 
municate with  Mr.  Mossom  Hempton,  and 
make  arrangements  for  publishing  such  a 
weekly  paper  as  contemplated  in  the  proposal 
now'  read  from  him.  And  that  the  Secretary 
of  Branches  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  dabu 
due,  and  be  requested  to  collect  and  icu>i: 
same. 

Resolved — That  the  sum  of  £50  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Charles  Rea,  Esq.  and  Co- 
lonel Knox,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
removing  the  Rock  at  Doaghbt  g,  near  the 
point  of  Fanett,  now  very  dangerous  to  fish- 
ing boats,  and  a  general  obstruction  to  the 
fisheries  on  that  coast.  And  that  the  Secre- 
tary communicate  this  resolution  to  Lord 
Leitrim,  and  request  his  assistance  to  accom- 
plish the  object. 

Resolved — That  the  sum  of  £10  be  paid 
to  Mrs.  Birch,  for  the  use  of  the  Rooms 
in  which  the  Society  have  been  hitherto  ac- 
commodated. 

Notice  was  given  that  a  motion  would  he, 
made  at  the  next  General  Meeting,  for  the 
purpose  of  granting  Premiums,  and  establish- 
ing a  Show  of  fat  Cattle,  springing  Cows, 
and  Pigs,  to  take  place  at  the  future  Spring 
Meetings  ;  also,  for  changing  the  day  of  the 
April  Meeting,  so  as  to  meet  the  Fair  Day 
of  Derry. 
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List  of  $ubscrfhen* 


Yearly  Subscribers  to  the  Ar-  |K  Society. 


Aberdeen,  Marquis  of 
Armstrong,  General 
Alexander,  J.  D. 
Aiichinleck,  Mr. 
Auchinleck,  James 
Alexander,  Alexander 
A lrx.iiulor,  John,  Caw, 
Ash,  .William  Hamilton 
Acheson,  James 
Alexander,  Leslie 

Tuc^ington,  Earl  of  >,  ... 
^areson,  Sir  Robert,  Bart. 

Bruce,  Sir  James  — 
Beresford,  Lord  George 

Bateson,  Robert  — 

Burgoyne,  Sir  John  — 

Bo  wen,  Rev.  Edward  — 

Bair,  Rev.  R,     —  — 

La!!,  James  C.  — l 

Ball,  A.  S.         —  ~ 

Beresford,  Barre  *•+ 

Brownlow,  Rev.  Francis  — 

Boyd,  William  — 

Babmgton,  Richard  — 
Brassington,  Rev.  Richard 

Brown,  J.  Comber,  — 

Bennett,  Stephen  — 

Babington,  David  — 

Boyle,  John  — 

Boyd,  Rev.  William  — 

Boyd,  Alexander  — 

Boyd,  John        —  — 

Brook,  Thomas  — 

Beresford,  J.  C.  — - 

Bing,  Robert                »  — - 

Brandon,  Thomas  .  — 

Bruce,  Stewart  <§«- 

Ik-] more,  Earl  of  — . 

BambeV,  George  — 

Bailey,               —  — 

Calcdon  Branch  — 
Corporation  of  Londonderry 

Caledon,  Lord  —  — 
Cailey,  Sir  George,  Bart.  Br 

ion",  Yorkshire,  — 

Cromie,  John     —  — 

Conolly,  Colonel  — 

Conyngham,  W.  L.  — 

t-'ary,  Rev.  A.  G.  — 
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Crawford,  Jones             ,  —  15 

Crigan,  Rev.  C.         .  — 4  12 

C^irey,  Robert  1  '2 

Caulfield,  Lieutenant  Colonel  1  5 

.  Carmaltj  Thomas  — ;  1  5 

Cochran,  John                 —  f  5 

Coningham*  Lord            —  15 

Courtney,  James,  Glenbeen  1  5 

Chambers,  Daniel            —  15 

Curry,  John,  Derry,         —  1  ^ 

Curry,  William               -~  16 

Castlcstcwart,  Lord  1  10 

Camp>bell,  Alexander  —  15 
Chichester,  Sir  Arthur  — 

Derry,  Bishop  of            —  50  0 

Drapers'  Company           —  30  0 

Dawson.  George  Robert  —  10  0 

Delap,  Samuel                —  2  5 

Pysart,  John  —  15 
Dysarr,  William  — 

Davenport,  William         —  15 

Eeclcs,  John  Dickson,  Fintorm,  I  5 
Edwards,  Mugh  Gore  — 

Fishmongers'  Company    —  10 

Ferguson,  Si'r 'Robert  — *  5 

Ferguson,  Andrew  ,  c2/ 

Fen  ton,  John  —  1 
Fulton,  James                 — 1 

FyiFj,  Mr.  Baron's  Court,  1 

Grocers'  Company,  —  10 
Gough  Thomas  B.  Dean  of  Derry,  10 

Gcrvais,  Rev.  Francis  — -  S 

Galbraith,  Sir  James        —  5 

Gage,  Conolly                 —  2 

Goulding,  George,  Caledon  1 

Gouldsbury  Rev.  F,  — •  1 

Galbraith,  Samuel  — -  1 

Grierson,           ■            —  1 

Gilmour,  Patrick            —  1 

Gibson,  Major                —  1 

Hill,  Sir  G.  F.               —  10 

Hayes,  Sir  Samuel           —  5 

Hart.  General                 —  5 

Harvey,  John,  Malin  Hall,  B 

Hamilton,  John,  Brownhall,  5 

Hay,  Rev.  G.  — .      *    —  1 

Harvey,  Richarjd            —  1 
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H,  M.  S.       —  — 

niter,  Henry  — 

inter,  Richard  — 

ev,  Mr.  Raphoe,  — 

rvcy,  John  ~— 

man,  Rev.  George  — . 

tton,  Mr.  Grange  — • 

millon,  Rev.  S.  — 

mil  ton,  A.  C.  ~ 

milton,  Rev.  VV.  — 

milton,  James  «— 

land,  H.  J.  — 

rnilton,  Rev-  Richard  .  — 
rvey,  John  Redford,  Goory, 

h  Society,  — . 

)o.  donation,  — 

ine,  Henry 

5  |es,  Rev.  James  ~— 

5  |nston,  Mr.  Knappa,  — - 

nston,  Joseph 

5  fnslon,  John  ■ — 


>x,  Rev.  J.  S. 
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ON  PLOUGHING. 

( From  the  General  Report  of  Scotland.) 

The  great  difficulty  in  ploughing  i*,  to  de- 
termine the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrow- 
slice,  which  must  vary  according  to  the  object 
the  farmer  has  in  view,  the  nature  ot  the  pr$ 
ceding  and  succeeding  crops,  and  the  quality 
and  depth  of  the  soil.  'The  general  rules  rt« 
garding  this  subjeet  are,  to  give  the  furroi 
for  fallow  or  turnips  as  deep  as  possible,  bu' 
after  the  turnips  are  eaten  on  the  ground,  i 
very  shallow  furrow  is  to  be  preserved.  M 
ter  dung,  the  furrow  must  be  sufficient  f< 
cover  it.    4>fter  lime  it  cannot  be  loo  shallow 

The  depth  of  ploughing  must  in  a  grea 
measure,  be  regulated  by  the  soil  to  be  work 
ed.  On  thin  soils,  more  especially  on  a  rock 
substratum,  ploughing  must  necessarily  b 
shallow,  but  where  the  soil  is  of  a  suffiei 
deptl),  it  is  material  to  give  a  substantial  fi 
row  at  the  commencement  of  a  rotation, 
afterwards  to  vary  the  depth,  according  to  th 
different  crops  intended  to  l)e  raised.  If  suit 
mer  fallows  are  not  ploughed  deep  enougl 
when  they  receive  the  first  furrow,  it  is  b 
some  considered  to  be  impracticable  in  a  dr 
season,  to  go  to  a  sufficient  depth  afterward 
though  it  is  desirable  not  to  go  deeper,  tha 
is  requisite  to  clear  the  soil  of  every  descrif 
tion  of  root-weeds.  .  Yet  some  people  ploug 
shallow  at  first,  and  alter  cleaning  the 
thus  turned  up  of  root-weed?  go*  to  the' 
most  depth  they  intern};  with  the  next  fux 
viian  the  remainder. 
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In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  deep  plough- 
ing (a  most  important  branch  of  husbandry) 
they  are  thus  detailed  in  a  late  publication — 
1,  %  bringing  up  new  mould,  deep  ploughing 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  growth  ot  clo- 
ver, turnips,  beans,  potatoes  ;  and  indeed 
without  that  advantage,  these  crops  must  di- 
minish in  quantity,  quality,  and  value;  2, 
Deep  ploughing  is  of  infinite  consequence,  not 
only  by  furnishing  more  pasture  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  but  above  all,  by  preventing 
the  consequences  of  either  too  wet,  or  too  dry 
a  season.  This  is  a  most  important  conside- 
ration ;  for  if  the  season  be  wet  there  is  a 
greater  depth  of  soil  for  absorbing  the  mois- 
ture, so  that  the  plants  are  not  likely  to  have 
their  roots  immersed  in  water  ;  and  in  a  dry 
season  it  is  still  more  useful,  for  in  the  lower 
part  of  cultivated  soil,  there  is  a  reservoir  oj 
moisture,  which  is  brought  up  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  by  the  evaporation  which  the  sun 
occasions  ;  3,  By  deep  ploughing,  also  the 
ground  may  be  more  effectually  cleaned  of 
weeds  of  every  description  ;  4,  Animal  and 
vegetable  manures,  which  have  such  a  ten- 
dency to  rise  to  the  surface,  are  properly  co- 
vered, which  is  not  the  case  with  shallow 
ploughing,  in  consequence  of  which  much  of 
the  value  of  such  manures  is  lost ;  5,  An  in- 
telligent farmer,  after  pointing  out  that  deep 
ploughing  increases  the  staple  of  the  soil, 
keeps  the  roots  of  the  grain  from  being  in- 
jured by  wetness,  and  likewise  enables  the 
crop  longer  to  resist  drought,  adds,  I  have 
ever  found  deep  ploughing  attended  with  good 
crops,  when  ridges  shallow  ploughed,  in  the 
same  field,  were  but  indifferent ;  a  decisive 
proof  in  favour  of  deep  ploughing. 

Of  different  kinds  of  ridges*  There  are 
various  ways  of  forming  these.  1,  On  dry 
land,  the  'plits  of  each  ridge  are -sometimes 
laid  all  in  one  direction,  while  those  of  the 
adjoining  ridge  are  turned  the  contrary  way. 
This  is  termed  casting.  2,  On  what  may  be 
termed  middle  soils,  the  ridges  are  split  out, 
in  which  way  the  crown  of  t|ie  old  ridge  be- 
comes the  furrow  of  the  new  one.  This 
mode  of  ploughing  is  technically  named  ridge 
■and  furrow,  or  crown  andfurr.  S>  It  is  m- 
dispensablv  necessary,  on  all  strong  soils,  to 
form  the  ridges  by  twice  gathering  all  the  fur- 
£  ow^slices,  inwards,  in  the  direction  of  crown : 


but  in  this  case  all  the  ridges  are  contiflually 
preserved  in  their  original  situation,  the  inter- 
furrows  in  the  same  places.  4,  When  break- 
ing up  these  twice  gathered  ridges,  for  being 
afterwards  worked  as  summer  fallow,  it  is 
customary  to  split  or  cleave  them  down,  re- 
versely to  the  former  operation,  by  turning  all 
the  furrow-slices  outwards,  beginning  at  the 
furrows,  and  ending  at  the  crowns.  In  this 
operation  the  ridges  are  all  reduced  to  half 
their  original  breadth  ;  the  old  water-furrows 
are  carefully  opened  up,  to  serve  as  surface 
drains,  and  an  additional  intermediate  series 
of  water-furrows  are  formed  at  the  cloven 
crowns.  5,  In  former  days,  land  intended  for 
barley  next  year,  was  often  thrown  up  after 
harvest,  into  a  species  of  one-bout  ridgelets 
or  drills,  leaving  a  slip  of  fast  land  unplough- 
ed  in  the  heart  of  each,  covered  up  by  the  two 
ploughed  plits.  This  old-fashioned  mode  of 
half- ploughing  was  termed  ribbing,  or  rice-' 
baulking  and  is  now  rarely  met  with  in  well 
cultivated  districts. 

When  working  summer  fallows,  or  reduc- 
ing turnip-land  to  fine  tilth,  cross  ploughing 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  pulverise  the  soil, 
both  for  the  sake  of  effectual  tillage,  and  for 
enabling  the  industrious  husbandman  to  re- 
move the  roots  of  weeds. 

On  ploughing  steep-land.— In  certain  cases 
the  surface  is  too  steep  to  admit  of  the  above 
methods.  On  these  occasions  some  husband- 
men, from  a  desire  to  have  their  ridges  directly 
up  arid  down  hill  draw  all  the  furrows  down 
hill,  and  drag  the  plough  up  the  hill 
empty.  But  it  is  a  much  better  plan  to  form 
the  ridges  in  a  diagonal  or  slanting  direction  ; 
by  which  if  done  judiciously  the  up-hill 
draught  is  rendered  moderately  easy  to  the 
horses ;  and  in  this  way  also  the  surface  soil  is 
not  nearly  so  apt  to  be  injured  and  run  off,  by 
the  rapid  descent  of  rain-water  in  the  furrows, 
which  will  often  burrow  the  soil  and  sand  up 
the  furrows  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  when  the 
ridges  are  formed  directly  up  and  down-hill. 
Crossploughing,  in  such  situations  is  readily 
accomplished  by  reversing  the  diagonal. 

On  extremely  steep  land,  it  is  necessary  to 
plough  almost  directly  across  the  hill,  turn- 
ing all  the  furrow-slices  downwards  ;  and  in 
doing  thi-i  with  the  ordinary  plough,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  carry  the  plough  back  again  empty 
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in  the  open  furrow.  \Vhen  there  is  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  such  -steep  land  to  cultivate, 
it  is  better  to  h&vje  a  plough  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  having  a  mould-board  that 
will  sfiift  to  either  side,  called  a  turn-wrest 
plough,  by  which  much  time  and  labour  are 
saved,  and  a  great  waste  of  labour  avoided, 

When  other  circumstances  admit  of  it  the 
l>e?t  direction  for  the  ridges  is  N.  and  S.  that 
the  grain  on  both  sides  may  enjoy  equal  ad- 
vantage from  the  influence  of  the  snn  ;  but 
this  must  be  often  regulated  by  the  slops  of 
the  field,  or  the  direction  of  the  fences. 

Of  Water  furrows. — If  there  be  any  hol- 
lows oi:  wet  places,  from  which  the  surface 
water  cannot  readily  drain  off  by  the  ordi- 
nary water-furrows  between  the  ridges,  an 
oblique  or  a  winding  furrow,  according  to 
circumstances,  is  drawn  across  the  finished 
ridges,  in  the  most  convenient  direction  for 
carrying  off  the  water,  which  is  called  a  g«~jo- 
Jurrow.  Lastly,  all  the  intersections  oi  the 
furrows  are  carefully  opened  up  into  each 
other,  by  the  diligent  use  of  the  spade  and 
shovel;  and  if  necessary  surface  drains  are 
cut  across  the  head-ridge  at  the  bottom  of  the 
field,  in  convenient  places,  that  none  may 
stagnate  in  any  part  of  the  field.  This  im- 
plies the  necessity  of  fence  ditches  being 
always  kept  scoured  and  open,  for  the  ready 
conveyance  of  water  from  every  part  of  the 
farm. 

After  a  field  is  harrowed,  by  which  the 
inter-furrows,  gaw- furrows,  and  cross  drains 
must  be  more  or  less  filled  up,  every  one  of 
these  must  be  carefully  opened  again  with  the 
plough,  followed  by  the  diligent  use  of  the 
*pade  and  shovel.  In  fact  under  no  circum- 
stance of  husbandry,  independent  of  improve- 
ments which  do  not  fall  under  this  head,  is 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  manage- 
ment more  eminently  conspicuous,  than  in 
the  perfection  with  which  arable  land  of  a 
strong  retentive  soil  and  sub-soil,  is  surface- 
drained.  The  attentions  become  peculiarly 
necessary  on  the  commencement  of  a  thaw, 
after  a  storm  of  snow,  indeed  gaw-furrows 
require  to  be  continually  looked  after,  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  year,  as  nothing 
injures  land  more  than  the  lodgment  of  wa- 
t«r  on  its  surface. 

Extc&  ploughed  in  a  day. — This  must 


vary  under  different  circumstance?.  A  tla/a 
work  (drag)  on  heavy  soils  consists  in  gene- 
ral of  nine  hours'  actual  work,  five  hours  of 
which  are  in  the  forenoon,  and  four  in  the 
afternoon ;  but  on  light  soils  the  horses  are 
worked  ten  hours.  Supposing  an  English 
acre  to  be  ploughed  in  regular  slices  of  nine 
i riches  in  each  breadth,  the  whole  series  of 
slices  will  extend  to  193G0yards  in  length,  and 
allowing  for  the  ground  travelled  over  in 
turning,  the  whole  work  of  an  acre  may  be 
estimated  at  eleven  miles  a»)d  nearly  five  fur- 
longs. 

In  the  strongest  lands,  and  under  the  rno^t 
unfavourable  circumstances  where  ploughing 
is  advisable,  all  extraordinary  obstacles  to 
tillage  being  removed,  a  pair  of  good  and 
well  fed  horses  ought  to  plough  three  quar- 
ters of  an  acre,  in  one  day  of  nine  hours' 
continuance.  In  the  subsequent  ploughing 
of  a  summer  fallow  at  the  full  depth,  one 
acre  may  be  easily  ploughed  in  a  day. — 
When  the  land  is  reduced  to  fine  tilth,  and 
when  the  plough  is  used  to  give  the  seed  fur- 
row, by  a  shallow  slice  of  four  inches  or  a 
little  more,  an  acre  and  a  quarter  may  be  ac- 
complished. In  the  winter,  only  a  single 
journey  or  yoking  of  six  hours  is  sometimes 
taken,  in  which  time  half  an  acre  may  be 
ploughed  with  tolerable  ease.  From  these 
premises,  1  acre  may  be  considered  as  a  full 
average  for  a  day's  work  throughout  they  ear. 

HORTICULTURE. 
The  following  is  the  most  approved  rota- 
tion  of  crops  for  one  year,  adopted  by  the 
market  gardeners  near  Edinburgh.  These 
rotations  may  be  considered  as  calculated  for 
a  number  of  successive  years,  with  very  little 
variation. 

1.  Early  potatoes  of  the  most  approved 
kinds,  are  planted  in  March  and  April. — 
These  are  generally  cleared  off  in  June  or 
the  beginning  of  July  ;  and  the  ground  is 
then  sown  with  yellow  turnip  for  autumn  and 
winter  use,  or  planted  with  cauliflower  and 
green  savoys  for  autumn  and  winter,  or  it  is 
well  prepared,  dunged,  and  trenched*  and 
planted  with  celery,  in  ridges  or  in  beds  from 
four  to  six  feet  wide  ;  to  be  sold  in  winter  and 
spring. 

2.  Early  peas  are  sown  in  December, 
January.  February  ur_  March.    If  tho,  season. 
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prove  favourable*  these  pens  are  sometimes 
ready  far  the  market  in  Juno  and  July. — 
Green  savoys  and  German  greens  arc  some- 
times planted  in  the  spring,  between  the  rows 
of  peas,  and  remain  for  the  crop  after  the 
straw  is  carried  off  the  ground  ;  such  savoys 
generally  grow  very  large  and  cabbage  hearted, 
find  are  the  first  brought  to  market  in  the 
autumn  months,  when  they  meet  with  a  ready 
sale.  Radishes,  cresses,  and  spinage  are  some- 
times also  sown  between  the  roivs  of  early 
peas  ;  but  after  the  earliest  radishes  have  been 
drawn,  and  the  cresses  and  spinage  once  or 
twice  cut,  all  are  hoed  down,  that  the  peas 
may  be  properly  ridged  up,  so  that  the  earth 
may  support  them.  Early  dwarf,  York  sugar- 
loaf,  large  early  Scotch  and  red  cabbages, 
green  savojs,  German  greens,  red  curled 
greens,  and  occasionally  Brussels'  sprouts,  are 
sown  in  August  to  supply  the  market  the  en- 
suing spring,  on  the  ground  from  which  early 
peas  or  potatoes  have  been  taken.  Cauliflower 
is  sown  in  a  sheltered  situation  ;  the  seedlings 
are  afterwards  planted  very  thick  in  a  hot  bed 
frame  on  the  ground,  without  any  dung,  it 
being  merely  wished  to  preserve  them  from 
the  winter's  frost ;  or  they  are  sometimes 
tried  on  a  sheltered  warm  border,  where 
however  during  severe  weather,  they  require 
a  temporary  covering  of  mats, 

3.  Early  turnip  sown  in  March  and  April 
are  ready  in  June  and  July.  The  ground 
being  then  well  manured  and  prepared  is  very 
commonly  planted  with  Scotch  leeks  for  win- 
ter and  spring  use  ;  or  .  sometimes  onions  to 
stand  the  winter  are  sown  ;  and  also  lettuce 
aud  spinage  for  winter  and  spring  use. 

4.  Early  cabbage  planted  out  in  October, 
November  and  February  are  cut  in  May  and 
June.  The  ground  is  then  either  planted 
with  cauliflower  for  autumn  use,  or  sown  down 
with  yellow  turnip  to  be  drawn  in  August  and 
September  for  market,  or  to  be  housed  and 
pitted  in  October. 

5.  Late  cabbage  are  planted  in  March, 
April,  and  May;  and  cut  from  October  to 
April. 

6.  Carrots  of  the  early  horn  and  orange 
soru  are  sown  in  March  and  April.  The 
horn  carrots  are  drawn  in  June  and  July. — 
The  orange  in  July,  August,  September  and 


October,  after  which  they  are  pitted  for  win- 
ter and  spring.  The  ground  is  then  proper- 
ly manured  and  dug,  and  planted  with  early 
cabbage;  or  it  is  ridged  up  to  be  benefited  by 
the  frost,  and  in  March  pointed  and  sown  with 
onions. 

7.  Beans  of  all  sorts  are  planted  in  March 
andlApril,  and  pulled  in  July,  August,  and 
September.  The  first  cleared  ground  is  plant- 
ed with  green  savoys  and  German  green*  ; 
the  rest  is  ridged  against  winter. 

Red  beet  for  pickling,  is  sown  in  drills  in 
April  and  May,  and  is  ready  in  October  and 
November. 

Cucumbers  in  the  open  ground  are  sown 
in  drills  in  May  and  June,  and  sold  in  the 
market  for  pickling  in  August  and  September, 

Lettuce  and  radishes  are  frequently  sown 
among  summer  onions  j  the  former  is  also 
sometimes  sown  among  winter  onions. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Their  cultivation  is  attended  with  a  good 
deal  of  expense  requiring  much  labour,,  ma- 
nure, and  continued  assiduity  in  digging  he* 
ween  the  plants,  clearing  them  of  weeds,  cut* 
ting  off  runners  and  leaves,  watering  and 
picking  the  berries.  They  may  be  continued 
on  the  same  land  for  any  length  of  time,  pro* 
vided  the  plant*  be  renewed  every  fonr  or  fiva 
years.  These  plants  are  usually  set  in  rows, 
about  two  feet  asunder,  and  15  or  18  inches 
between  each  other  in  the  row.  Plantations 
are  made  either  in  September,  or  in  the  end 
of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  the  soil  be- 
ing trenched,  or  at  least  deeply  dug  and  well 
manured.  When  the  weather  is  dry  they  are 
carefully  watered  every  day,  till  they  be  well 
established.  In  Mny  the  runners  are  cut 
away,  a  practice  which  is  found  to  promote 
the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Every  stool  is  ren- 
dered quite  distinct  from  another,  and  tha 
earth  between  them  is  stirred  up  with  the  hoe. 
A  similar  operation  is  repeated  in  October.—* 
In  the  very  dry  season  of  Summer  straw* 
berries  are  watered,  not  only  when  in  flower, 
and  when  the  fruit  is  setting,  but  even  when 
it  is  swelling  off  ;  but  the  moment  the  berries 
begin  to  colour,  watering  is  desisted  from^  lest 
the  flavour  should  be  injured. 
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GENERAL  REPORT  SCOTLAND. 

The  fifth  chapter  of  this  most  useful  work 
describes  the  principal  agricultural  imple- 
ments generally  used  in  the  improved  parts 
pf  Scotland,  and  concludes  with  observations 
on — 2,  The  materials  of  which  those  imple- 
ments are  made  ;  2,  The  means  of  preserving 
and  repairing  them;  $,  The  means  of  im- 
proving their  construction.  The  author  of 
this  chapter  is  Mr.  Andrew  Gray.  A  few 
extracts  from  the  concluding  section  are  pre- 
sented to  our  readers.  "  Whatever  kind  of 
wood  may  be  thought  most  proper  (for  farm- 
ing implements)  it  should  be  ol  the  very  best 
quality,  well  seasoned,  and  perfectly  dry 
when  joined  together.  The  different  parts 
ought  to  be  well  fastened  together ;  they 
should  al*o  be  well  finished,  or  properly 
cleaned  off,  and  carefully  laid  up." 

As  some  parts  of  these  machines  may  re- 
ceive damage  unperceived,  their  several  part* 
should  be  minutely  inspected  at  times ;  and 
when  any  part  is  observed  in  the  least  da- 
maged, or  in  danger  of  giving  way,  it  should 
be  immediately  repaired  ;  otherwise  the  fa- 
bric of  the  whole  implement  may,  by  a  small 
neglect,  be  destroyed;  by  which  .menus  con- 
siderable loss  and  inconvenience  may  be  in- 
curred. There  is  another  thing  deserving  oi 
particular  notice — any  implement  that  is  not 
wanted  for  use  during  the  season,  should  be 
carefully  laid  up;  but  before  laying  it  aside, 
it  ought  to  be  well  cleaned,  perfectly  dry, 
quite  entire,  and  ready  for  use  when  neces- 
sary. Upon  every  faam  there  should  be  one 
or  more  places  or  offices,  for  holding  these 
implements ;  a  cart-house  or  shade  for  keep- 
ing ploughs,  carts,  harrows,  rollers,  &c.  is 
now  a  very  common  house  on  {most  farms— 
fer  the  smaller  tools,  some  less  exposed  and 
secure  place  must  be  requisite.  Those  ma- 
chines that  are  exposed  in  the  fields,  would 
require  to  be  new  painted  at  least  every  two 
years,  which  defends  them  not  only  from  the 
drought,  but  from  the  rain. 

3.  On  the  means  of  improvement.  The 
implements  of  husbandry  may  no  doubt  be 
best  improved  in  consequence  of  minute  ob- 
servation, and  by  experiment*  carefully  made ; 
for  though  many  new  invented  model?  have 
been  presented  to  the  public,  yei  bo  fore  a 


full  trial  is  made  of  any  implement  when  of  full 
size,  it  must  always  be  doubtful  whether  the 
invention  will  prove  successful  or  not.  If 
proper  encouragement  however  were  given, 
persons  of  genius  and  experience  would  de- 
vote their  time  and  attention  to  this  most 
important  subject,  and  exert  themselves  either 
in  the  improvement  of  old,  or  in  the  inven- 
tion of  new  implements  of  a  superior  de- 
scription. 

Chap.  VI.  On  inclosing  land  and  the 
nature  and  advantage  of fencing.  Part  1st, 
gives  an  account  of  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
respecting  inclosures  and  the  division  of  pro- 
perty held  in  common  ;  2.  The  advantages 
of  inclosures  to  proprietors,  to  farmers,  la- 
bourers, &c.  the  proper  means  to  be  employed 
in  the  inclosing  of  land,  the  expenses,  Sec. 

3.  Various  modes  and  sizes  of  inclosures  ; 

4.  Fences,  gates,  and  styles. 

Chapter  VII — On  the  management  of  ara- 
ble land,  by  Robert  Kerr,  Esq.  extends  to 
267  pages,  and  is  replenished  with  most  ample 
and  desirable  information  on  this  branch  of 
husbandry  in  Scotland.  Some  extracts  from 
this  chapter  have  already  appeared  in  this 
Magazine,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  our  subse- 
quent Nos.  may  be  profitably  employed  in 
exhibiting  somewhat  in  detail  the  actual 
practice  of  our  Scottish  neighbours. 

CURRENT  PRICES  IN  DERRT. 


Oatmeal 

••• 

13 

Oats 

•  •« 

0 

Barley 

1 

Potatoes 

.  • 

0 

Beef 

••• 

0 

Mutton 

•  •  • 

0 

Veal 

•»• 

Flax  undressed 

30 

Five  hank 

yarn 

2 

Four  do. 

do. 

2 

Three  do. 

do. 

2 

One  do* 

do. 

2 

Hides 

••• 

40 

Pork 

'  •• 

40 

0  - 

2  - 

4  - 

4  - 

6  - 
0  - 
9  - 

7  - 


1    1  Vpr  sf, 
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0  7) 
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0  10) 
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\Ex_perimenl  with.  Salt  as  a  Manure,  and  in 
the  feeding  of  Live-stock. 

(Continued  from  page  168.) 

Experiment,  No.  1 3  —4/7/  July. — Watered 
|i  row  of  cabbage*  and  another  of  greens* 
■vith  water  strongly  impregnated  with  salt, 
but  cannot  say  that  either  the  one  or  the  other 
was  improved  by  it.  Indeed  neither  crop 
ivas  good,  owing  to  the  drynes  sof  the  season. 


Profit  and  loss  on  the  Experiments  above 
detailed  with  the  Roclc  Salt. 


Duty  on  do.  as  per  permit,   20 

Freight  from  Liverpool,   4< 

Tolh,  and  other  trifling  expenses,   0 

Crushing  and  pounding  it  small,  so  as  to 

go  through  a  small  riddle,   2 


0  0 


Total,   £30    7  0 


SOWN  AS  UNDER. 


Bushels. 

Pounds. 

Scotch. 

U 

<; 

A 

1 

a 

Falls. 

25 

21 
51 
13 
5 

21 
18 

8 

on 

2 
3 

3 

i' 

2 

4 

26 

23 

28 
30 

Which  nearly  destroyed  the  grass. 

£    s.  d. 

2  0  6 

0  a  8 
6   0  0 

3  7  6' 

1  11  6 

0    5'  0 

118 

47 

7 

Profit  on  a  comparison  of  products  calculated  to  be, 
which  is  about  £2  per  Seots  acre. 

13  10  0 

^In  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  salt,  the 
118  bushels  47lb.  employed  in  the  above  ex- 
periments, duty  included,  cost  £11  2s.  6d. 
so  that  owing  to  the  duty  there  is  a  loss  of 
£l  12s.  6d.     But  as  the  salt,  if  free  from 

t/Jduty,  would  have  cost  only  £7  4s.  2d.  there 
would  have  been  a  clear  profit,  if  the  salt 

fJhad  been  duty  free,  of  £6  5s.  lOd.  or  about 
18s.  per  acre,  even  in  this  year,  though  so 
unfavourable  to  such  experiments. 

The  Declaration  of  three  intelligent  Far- 
me?  s,  certified  by  John  Baird,  Esq.  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace. 

"  Gibstan,  September  1819. — This  is  to 
certify,  that  we,  Walter  Scott,  farmer  in 
Whitecross,  Alexander  Scott,  farmer  in 
pibstan,and  Henry  Reid,  farmer  in  Nicolton, 
in  presence  of  John  Baird,  Esq.  of  Maniel 
mill,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  the  shire  of 
Stirling,  having  met  at  Almond  Myrehead, 
and  carefully  examined  the  different  crops  on 


land  that  had  betn  manured  wjui  salt  in 
spring  last,  on  Andrew  Robertson's  farm  ; 
as  likewise  the  crops  of  the  same  species 
on  land  on  each  side,  of  them,  which  had 
not  been  salted :  We  were  jointly  of  opinion, 
after  inspecting  the  land  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust last,  that  there  would  be  an  addition  of 
two  bolls  more  oats  per  acre  ;  between  one- 
fourth  and  one-fifth  more  lint  or  flax  ;  and 
ten  bolls  Stirlingshire  measure  of  more  pota- 
toes per  acre,  where  the  salt  had  been  applied 
than  where  it  was  not.  The  barley  at  that 
time  did  not  seem  so  much  discernible. 

"  (Signed)      WALTER  SCOTT. 

ALEXANDER  SCOTT. 
HENRY  REID. 
JOHN  BAIRD,  J.  P." 


Thus  I  have  paid  all  the  attention  in  my 
power  during  the  short  time  since  I  got  pos- 
session of  the  salt,  in  the 


making  of  these 
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Used  qf  Salt 


experiments.  But  still  the  'following  parti- 
cular^ remain  to  be  ascertained. 

1.  What  is  the  largest  quantity  that  may 
be  applied  to  the  different  soils  with  advan- 
tage ? 

<i.  Will  salt  raise  the  usual  crop  of  turnips 
if  properly  managed,  without  the  assistance 
of  dung  ? 

3.  What  is  the  best  mode  of  using  it  as  a 
ti-p -dressing  for  grass-lands  ?  and, 

4.  For  what  period  of  time  will  it  produce 
benefit  to  the  soil? 

1st,  With  respect  to  the  first  question,  1 
have  sown  by  vcay  of  experiment  from  eight 
to  forty  bushels  per  acre  at  one  ploughing, 
and  none  of  these  quantities  seemed  to  be 
overdone.  I  therefore  think,  that  where  the 
land  is  summer  fallowed,  it  may  be  sown  at 
three  different  ploughing?,  twenty  bushels  at 
each  time.  It  will  thus  be  properly  melted 
anil  mixed  with  the  soil  before  the  seed  be 
sown;  and  it, will  not  be  found  an  over«dose, 
more  especially  in  deep  soils.  A  man,  witn 
ordinary  skill,  if  the  ridges  are  eighteen  feet 
broad,  can  sow  at  the  rate  of  twenty  bushels 
per  acre,  at  two  casts,  or  thirty  at  three,  or 
forty  at  four  casts ;  the  former  can  be  done 
in  one  hour  and  a  half  by  two  men. — 
There  is  no  way  that  the  salt  can  be  so 
equally  applied  as  sowing  it  by  the  hand,  and 
it  will  be  completely  incorporated  with  the 
soil,  if  applied  in  time  to  be  reduced  before 
the  grain  is  sown.  A  wheat  firlof  of  riddled 
salt  weighs  ninty-four  pound  English. 

'id,  With  respect  to  the  second  question, 
I  think  that  if  twenty  bushels  an  acre  were 
sown  early  in  the  season,  and  a  few  weeks 
after,  when  the  salt  was  melted,  it  was  plough- 
ed down  ;  if,  in  the  month  of  March,  other 
twenty  bushels  were  sown  and  ploughed  down 
in  the  same  manner;  and  if,  in  April,  ten 
bushels  more  were  left  to  melt  as  long  as  conve- 
nient, then  ploughed  down  and  thoroughly 
mixed  by  harrowing,  that  this  would  raise  the 
usual  crop  of  turnips  (say  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  tons  per  acre)  without  dung. 

3d  and  4ih,  With  respect  to  the  third  and 
fourth  questions  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss them  at  present.  But  1  should  engnge 
to  answer  all  these  questions  more  perfectly, 
and  others  that  may  be  proposed,  if  Govern- 
ment would  give  up  the  duty  on  a  certain 
number  of  ions  for  maiing  the  experiments. 


I  would  pay  the  price  of  the  salt  and  nvig 
with  every  other  expense  myself;  so  fiiat 
this  respect,  all  the  ends  of  an  experimen^ 
Farm  would  be  answered,  without  ei9 
trouble  or  expense  to  the  public;  and  wit! 
greater  variety  of  Foil  and  climate  than  a 
farm  can  possess.  For,  in  this  case  besides  l 
own  farm,  which  consists  of  different  soils,  i 
brother  has  a  rich  low^lying  farm  or  car 
about  5  miles  distant  from  mine.  J  have  lil 
wise  a  friend  who  has  a  muirland  farm  f 
miles  south  from  me,thehaif  of  which  is  slro 
clay,  there  is  also  a  common,  iust  now  divid 
in  my  neighbourhood.  In  all  thsse  differ 
situations,  I  would  make  any  experimei 
that  might  be  recommended  to  me,  as  I  wi 
to  be  a  useful  member  of  Society. 


ii  t! 
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In  the  Feeding  of  Live  Stock. 
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I  was  fully  satisfied  long  ago  respecti 
the  benefit  of  giving  salt,  in  moderate  qua  iter 
titles,  to  horses  and  black  cattle.  It  wa> 
practice,  about  forty  years  ago,  in  this  pa  m 
of  the  country,  to  boil  all  the  light  or  we 
corn  with  a  little  chaff,  and  to  give  it  to  t  U] 
work-horses  for  their  supper.  My  fatb  (t, ni 
possessed  a  small  farm  at  that  time,  and  pieed 
a  handful  of  salt  everyday  in  thecopp<ahi 
and  boiled  it  with  their  food  to  keep  t^ 
horses  clear  of  the  hots.  It  also  cleared  t  jom, 
skin.  But  when  a  peck  of  salt  cost  mc 
than  a  peck  of  meal  the  practice  was  given  u 
Some  years  ago  I  was  feeding  a  large  s( 
with  potatoes,  and  although  we  gave  her 
many  as  she  could  eat,  both  in  a  raw  sts|ttui 
and  boiled,  she  was  making  but  little  progn 
in  fattening,  when  a  neighbour,  who  was  sk 
led  in  feeding  stock,  said,  if  I  would  send  t 
ow  to  him,  with  the  potatoes  that  were  L  , 
be  given  to  her,  he  would  take  any  bet  th 
he  would  feed  her  in  three  or  four  wee 
as  fat  as  1  could  wish  her.  According! 
the  sow  was  sent,  and  I  did  not  see  her  f 
three  weeks.  She  was  so  much  improved 
that  time  that  I  hardly  knew  her;  and  i 
that  he  gave  her  above  what  she  got  at  hot, 
was  some  salt-herring  brine  among  the  potatoi 
Last  winter  1  was  afraid  that  a  Highlai 
cow,  kept  among  the  rest  in  the  winterii 
close,  was  rotten.  In  spring,  when  put 
grass,  she  had  a  flux,  or  was  what  we  a 
*  el/shot,1    I  w»3  advised  by  a  person  skihS 
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tho§*  matters,  to  giv*  her  half  a  pound  of 
n  iped  chalk,  in  sweet  milk,  to  dry  her  up, 
ej  I  then  gire  her  a  small  handful  of  baft 
i  ry  night,,    She  became  very  fond  of  the 
^  ,  and  came  to  the  place  where  she  got  it 
v  ularly  every  night.    She  became  so  tame 
i  ast,  that  she  would  lick  the  salt  from  my 
id,  and  fed  remarkably  well.    But  for  fear 
her  getting  il!  a  second  time,  I  sold  her 
•ut  a  month  ago,  in  good  condition,  to  the 
cher. 

X  hand  full  of  salt,  mixed  with  two  pecks 
potatoes,  the  day  before  using  them,  in  a 
at  measure  prevents  cattle  from  being 
illed  with  them.  This  method  wijl  also 
ivent  turnips  from  swelling  the  cattle,  when 
potatoes  do  not  agree  with  them.* 
!  have  often  washed  feeding  cattle  with 
f.er  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.— 
prevents  them  from  mangeing,  and  makes 
m  content,  and  feed  kindly. 
When  straw  is  very  dry  in  the  spring 
nths,  let  it  be  strongly  impregnated  with 
L  and  both  horses  and  cattle  will  devour  it 
edily,  after  it  has  lain  for  some  hours  in 
6  state.  This  plan  should  be  tried  with 
ise  and  bean  straw,  as  well  as  With  that 
m  corn. 

pThe  way  that  T  consume  my  chaff  and  small 
!  weak  corn,  is  this ;  I  have  a  large  boiler 
malleable  iron,  that  boils  a  morning  feed 

thirty  cattle  at  once,  and  at  night  they 

turnips. 

Last  winter  one-half  boll  of  potatoes  was 
iled  in  water  strongly  salted,  say  to  the 
ount  of  four  or  five  pounds.  The  pota- 
s,  when  boiled,  were  taken  out  from  the 
iler  with  a  ribbed  shovel,  made  on  purpose, 
as  to  leave  the  water  in  the  boiler.  The 
iler  was  now  filled  half  full  of  light  corn 
turnip?;,  and  then  filled  to  the  brim  with 
ter  and  chaff.  After  being  once  boiled,  it 
;ps  warm  through  the  night  for  the  morn- 
5  feed  to  the  cattle.  In  March  last  two 
ung  three-year  old  fillies  were  taken  from 
2  straw-yard,  and  put  into  the  stables  for 
ring  work.  In  eight  or  ten  days  after  they 
re  put  on  this  food  they  passed  a  number 
worms,  which  we  considered  to  be  the  ef- 
;ts  of  the  salted  potatoes. 
The  best  way  of  salting  hay,  in  my  opi- 

•  Qvcrj,  Would  it  do  tha  s4»e  with  fresh  clover  ? 
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nioii,  is,  before  cocking,  to  rake  it  in  what 
are  called  windrows;  then  you  strew  upon 
it  what  quantity  of  salt  you  choo/N  the  hav 
being  green  and  (lamp  to  melt  it.  liieri  put 
it  in  cocks.  It  will  require  to  stand  a  day 
longer  in  the  cocks  to  dry,  owing  to  the 'damp 
occasioned  by  the  salt  To  sa!t  hay,  in  the 
act  of  .stacking,  although  it  i*  an  advantage 
to  the  hay,  yet  it  will  not  benefit  its  keeping, 
as  the  salt  promotes  clamp. 

A  respectable  gentleman  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, who  formerly  lived  in  Canada,  and 
still  has  an  estate  there,  told  me,  that  in  that 
country  they  consider  salt  almost  as  necessary 
for  cattle  as  food ;  and  that  he  hunself  has 
seen  a  score  of  black  cattle  around  him  wait- 
ing for  it. 

Some  people  argue,  that  if  cattle  have  been 
accustomed  to  get  salt  regularly,  they  will 
not  thrive  if  the  salt  is  taken  from  them. — 
But  if  that  should  be  the  case,  why  not  con- 
tinue it  ? 

ANDREW  ROBERTSON. 


ON  THE  VALUE  OF  MANGEL  WCRZEL. 
.    ^From  Evans  and  Ruffy's  Farracrg'  Journal.) 

iSift— As  the  season  is  now  arrived  lor  be- 
ginning to  sow  the  Mangel  Wurzel  Seed,  and 
to  continue  sowing  through  the  next  month  of 
May,  an  old  practitioner  wishes  to  suggest, 
through  the  medium  of  your  Journal,  a  few 
hints  on  the  culture  of  it,  which  he  think* 
will  be  found  useful. 

And  first,  always  supposing  the  land  clean, 
then  the  same  quantity  of  manure  should  be 
bestowed  as  lor  turnips.  Sow  from  four 
to  five  pounds  weight  per  acre.  The  writer 
has  tried  various  methods  of  sowing  it,  but 
prefers  drilling  in  the  seed  on  flat  work,  at 
twenty-seven  inches  distance  between  the  rows; 
that  space  allows  free  scope  for  the  hand-hoe 
to  clean  the  intervals  when  weeds  appear  in 
them.  The  plants  should  be  set  out  twelve 
inches  distant  in  the  "rows,  and  if  that  work 
is  done  by  the  hand  several  advantages  will  be 
derived  from  it  :  the  best  plants  may  be  se- 
lected, and  the  weeds  being  eradicated,  will 
(in  common  seasons)  render  the  use  of  the 
hand-hoe  unnecessary,  and  thereby  it  will 
not  be  found  more  <ostly.  These  observa- 
tions will,  however,  be  uncles-,  if  care  is  nc  t 
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taken  in  sowing  the  seed,  to  deposit  it  the 
least  possible  depth  in  the  earth  ;  for,  from 
burying  it  deep,  has  arisen  disappointment 
to  the  farmer,  discredit  to  the  seeds-man,  and 
failure  of  the  crop. 

If,  at  the  time  of  harvest,  the  roots  are  ga- 
thered, and  which  should  not  be  retarded  be- 
yond the  last  week  in  October,  lest  frost 
should  injure  them,  a  wheat  crop  may  succeed 
them,  and  will  not  be  found  inferior  to  any 
other  on  the  farm  ;  or  the  land  will  be  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preparation  for  barley  ano- 
ther year.  When  the  roots  are  used  lor  fat- 
ting bullocks,  they  will  be  found  more  nutri- 
tious when  they  have  been  gathered  two  months, 
for  stock  put  up  in  December  for  the  London 
spring  market,  where,  the  writer  hears,  Mr. 
Coke,  of  Holkham,  exhibited  this  year  some 
prime  Devon  bullocks,  from  a  crop  of  four- 
score acres. 

Some  farmers  use  them  for  the  dairy  ;  but 
it  is  doubted  by  some,  whether  they  tend  to 
increa&e  the  quantity  of  cream  and  butter  in 
proportion  to  the  Swedish  turnip  ;  certainly 
the  flavour  they  impart  to  both  is  sweetly  de- 
licious.   But  it  is  now  th^ir  superiority  ma- 
nifests itself  above  all  others  of  the  tribe 
They  are  now  become  more  nutritious  from 
their  keeping,  (if  they  have  been  carefully 
preserved,)  and  answering  all  the  purposes 
of  feeding  on  the  farm,  when  other  vegetables 
have  been  consumed,  or  those  left  on  the 
ground  are  run  to  seed.    They  afford  in  all 
fecasons  a  succedaneum  to  the  farmer  for  his 
young  stock;  and  when  sliced  and  put  into 
troughs  at  the  fold,  flush  the  milk  of  the  ewe 
for  her  lamb  ;  and  in  a  time  of  drought  like 
the  present,  the  value  of  the  root  is  incalcula- 
ble.   It  is  from  having  a  large  stock  of  them 
on  my  farm,  feeling  at  this  moment  their 
Utility  and  protection  against  the  want  (even) 
of  summer  pasturage  (tor  they  will  continue 
sound  and  wholesome  food  until  the  coming 
of  the  next  year's  crop,)  I  wish  to  attract  the 
attention  of  my  brother  farmers  now,  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  a  crop  of  the  Mangel 
WurzeJ  roots,  to  be  partakers,  another  year 
pf  the  like  benefits  and  advantages. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Ycui  very  humble  servant, 

M.  W. 


Extracts  jrom  Evidence  before  the  Lords.  I 

T.  F.  Lewis,  Esq.  M.  P. — What  observa- 
tions did  you  make  upoh  the  manufactures  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  ? 

Such  observations  as  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  in  1823,  were  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  An  entire  change  has  taken 
place,  in  Ireland,  as  to  manufactures.  The 
removal  of  the  protecting  duties  has  produced 
effects  infinitely  more  beneficial  than  the  most 
sanguine  persons  anticipated.  At  this  time, 
any  person  in  Ireland  who  can  find  a  loom, 
and  can  weave,  may  be  employed  ;  and  1  have 
rcasoh^to  know  that  the  demand  in  cotton 
weaving  is  such,  that  the  persons  employing 
them  are  willing  to  pay  wages  in  advance. 

To  what  particular  manufacture  does  your 
observation  extend  ?— -Cotton  particularly. 
In  what  parts  of  the  country  ? 
It  applies  to  those  in  most  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  manufacturing  parts  ol  ling- 
land,  and  where  manufacturing  was  best  un- 
derstood, that  is  to  the  north  and  east ;  I 
should  say  that  commencing  at  Drogeda,  ic 
follows  tjie  north-eastern  coast  to  perry,  not 
spreading,  as  yet,  much  into  Donegal.  The 
capitalists  of  England  set  to  work  very  cau- 
tiously.   It  has  been  very  gratifying  \o  see 
the  prudence  and  the  dexterity  with  which 
they  have  approached  their  object  Ireland 
has  hands  that  are  able  to  weave,  owing  to, 
the  linen  manufacture.    The  English  manu: 
facturers  have  begun  to  send  over  cotton  spun 
in  England  to  get  it  woven  in  Irejana1,  and  it 
is  immediately  taken  to  England  to  be  finished. 
They  risk  very  little;  no  large  establishments 
are  required ;  "there  is  nothing  that  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  any  sudden  act  of  violence,  and 
they  part  with  it  for  a  very  little  time-—  andL 
in  this  way  it  is  not  that  in  Ireland  there  is 
raised  what  was  once  attempted,  a  rival  sys- 
tem of  manufacture;  but  it  is  gradually  be- 
coming incorporated  in  the  British  system  of 
manufacture ;  it  will  form  a  component  part 
of  itj  which  is,  in  my  view,  infinitely  more  to 
be  desired.    There  are,   indeed,  separate 
establishments  which  have  at  the  «ame  time 
increased,  those  in  Belfast  havebeeil  enlarged  j 
and  I  was  shown,  with  great  triumph,  a  new 
one,  which  was  five  feet  longer  than  any  one 
in  Manchester.  / 
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Is  the  weaving  of  cotton  a  cottage  maufac- 
ture,  or  conducted  in  large  buildings? 

It  is  not  conducted  in  large  buildings  where 
many  are  collected  together,  but  it  seems  to 
be  collected  in  towns.    There  are  many  cot- 
ton weavers  in  Drogheda ;  if  I  may  rely  on 
[  the  information,  one  person  said  he  had  two 
thousand  looms  at  work.    There  are  agents 
i  who  are  known  to  be  at  one  town  one  day, 
and  at  another  on  the  following  day,  bring- 
ing with  them  yarn  ;  they  give  it  out  to  the 
weavers  ;  and  at  a  fixed  time,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  calico  isbrough  back  to  them,  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  yarn.    I  was  present  at 
Caledon,  county  Tyrone,  in  the  office  of  one 
of  these  agents.    I  was  informed*^  did  not 
diminish  the  linen  manufacture.    The  linen 
manufacture  has  this  peculiarity — the  weavers 
buy  their  own  yarn,  and  sell  their  web  when 
they  have  woven  it:  to  a  certain  degree, 
therefore,  they  are  capitalist?.     Ic  requires 
also  stronger  men  to  weave  linen  than  cotton  ; 
the  class  of  persons,  therefore,  employed  in 
weaving  calicoes,  are  both  a  poorer  and  a 
weaker  class  than  those  employed  in  the  linen 
manufacture,  and  that  has  been  found  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  Ireland.    The  price 
pf  a  loom  is  about  thirty  shillings,   and  a 
healthy  girl  of  fifteen,  who  can  obtain  a  loom, 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  weave. 

Has  the  cotton  manufacture  extended  it- 
self to  the  south  or  west  ? 

I  did  not  hear  of  south  of  Drogheda  to  any 
extent.  I  could  not  describe  its  western  li- 
mits. It  is  carried  on  very  considerably  in 
Antrim.  It  is  so  considerable  in  Derry, 
(query  Belfast)  that  I  have  understood  that 
one  individual  of  Glasgow  had  from  2  to 
3000  people  employed  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  work  that  occurred  in  Glasgow. 
Has  it  extended  to  Donegal  ? 
I  believe  not.  Jt  is  generally  understood 
that  the  linen  manufacture  is  spreading  west- 
ward. The  communication  with  England 
and  the' west  of  Ireland,  is  more  difficult  than 
it  would  be  if  the  distance  was  the  only  thing 
to  be  considered.  The  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds  makes  it  very  difficult  to  double  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  the  cotton  manufacture 
has  established  itself  most  where  the  commu- 
nication with  this  country  is  the  easiest :  the 
linen  manufacture  not  depending  so  much  on 
Britisli  communication  has  rather  travelled 


westward.  'Jjnere  is  a  cotton  manufacture  at 
Bandon,  Count)'  Cork  ;  it  is  extremely  pros- 
perous, its  effects  have  been  most  beneficial 
upon  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  and  during  all  the  disturb- 
ance in  that  county,  that  district  has  never 
been  disturbed  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere 
with  the  operations  of  the  manufacturers. 

Are  you  aware  of  any  natural  or  artificial 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  both  the  cotton 
and  linen  manufactures  in  the  south  of  Ire- 
land? 

I  think  if  the  manufacturers  are  left,  as  I 
trust  they  will  be,  to  pursue  their  own  inte- 
rests in  their  own  way,  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture will  establish  itself  in  the  north-east  parts 
of  Ireland,  before  it  establishes  itself  in  the 
west  or  south.  Not  that  I  apprehend  any  fa- 
tal inaptitude  in  the  south-west  part  of  Ire- 
land to  become  a  manufacturing  country,  but 
because  I  think  those  things  are  decided  in 
deciding  the  course  that  manufacturers  will 
naturally  take.  I  think,  also,  the  facility  of 
intercourse  by  steam  vessels  in  the  narrow 
seas,  will  have  a  material  influence  in  favour 
of  the  north.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  de- 
mand now  is  such,  and  the  cheapness  of  la- 
bour is  such,  that  the  applications  for  assist- 
ance from  the  British  manufacturers  will  not 
be  fully  satisfied  in  the  Morth#east,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  extend  to  the  south ; 
but  they  have  much  to  create  that  they  have 
not  in  the  north-east,  and  they  will  have  much 
more  difficulty  in  creating  it. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  the  extreme  cau- 
tion which  prevails,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  employ 
their  capital  in  Ireland  ? 

If  persons  find  that  in  Cork  and  Kerry  the 
wages  of  labour  are  materially  lower  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Ireland,  those  persons  will 
soon  take  advantage  of  that  circumstance,  and 
will  set  about  finding  out  the  obstacles  which 
prevail.  If  there  is  a  prospect  of  being  burned 
down,  they  will  soon  ascertain  that,  but  they 
will  also  take  pains  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  any  such  danger.  Communication  with 
England  under  the  ten  per  cent  duty,  was  ne- 
ver thought  of;  the  idea  of  carrying  cotton 
goods  to  Manchester  to  be  sold,  was  a  thing 
could  not  be  mentioned  in  1821  without  be- 
ing laughed  at.  The  manufacturers  of  Bel- 
fast, who  canfie  to  London  to  petition  us  not 
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to  destroy  then),  thought  it  a  mockery,  when 
they  were  told  that  they  might  find  a  market 
here;  they  could  not  believe  it;  but  never- 
theless they  sold  a  part  of  their  stock  at  Man- 
chester, on  their  way  home.  The  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
would  have  a  tranquillizing  effect ;  they  would 
give  persons  a  wish  to  protect  that  from  which 
tney  derive  their  bread.  If  there  was  a 
sweeping  hostility  between  the  people  and  the 
troops,  manufactures  might  be  in  the  way  of 
the  Cfc,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  would  in 
themselves  be  the  object  of  any  hostile  act. 

If  the  disturbances  were  allayed  would 
English  capitalists  be  likely  to  establish  ma- 
nufactories in  Ireland,  on  a  much  larger 
scale  ? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  manufacures  will  in- 
crease m  Ireland  rapidly,  and  that  without  it* 
being  certainly  known  whether  the  tendency 
to  disturbance  has  entirely  ceased  or  not.-— 
If  the  disturbances  are  frequent,  or  de- 
mand less,  the  progress  will  be  slower— -if  thi 
tranquility  is  greater,  and  the  demand  in- 
creased, the  progress  will  be  more  rapid; 
but  I  think,  throughout  all,  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  will  operate  rapidly  a  most  es- 
sentia! change-  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made  of  a  system,  which  will 
operate,  until  Ireland  is  brought  to  have  a  fair 
share  of  the  Engttah  system  of  manufacture, 
and  until  the  wages  of  labour  become  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  English  wages,  and  until 
profits  are  nearly  equal  in  the  two  countries ; 
that  may  ne  a  distant  period,  but  I  have  no 
doubt  there  will  be  n  rapid  extension  of  ma- 
nufactories in  Ireland. 

The  testimony  of  J  L.  foster,  Esq.  is  to 
the  same  effect  as  to  the  extension  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture.  It  seems  (says  that  gentle- 
man) to  be  generally  understood  by  every  one, 
that  the  system  called  one  of  protection  was 
one  of  prohibition,  and  that  the  cessation  of 
that  6y>tem  has  presented  an  opportunity  for 
Irish  industry  in  directious  and  to  an  extent 
that  never  was  before  dreamt  of.  The  coun- 
ties in  which  the  manufacture  now  prevails 
are  Down,  Antrim,  and  Louth,  and  the  coun- 
ty of  Dublin,  in  some  degree;  but  it  is  pro- 
ceding  also  to  the  north-west,  and  will  no 
Joubt  to  the  westward  and  southward.  There 
3  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  very  few 
;■  ears  the  cotton  manufacture  will  be  in  pos- 


session of  the  north-east  and  eastern  parts  of 
Ireland.  The  counties  I  have  mentioned 
have  been  the  chief  *eats  of  tke  linen  rnanu- 
facture ;  all  the  cearser  fabrics  of  linen  are  at 
present,  I  conceive,  in  the  course  ol  disappear^ 
ing  before  the  superior  profits  of  the  cottoa 
manufacture,  and  are  proceeding  to  the  west 
and  south.  The  finer  branches  of  the  linen 
manufacture  have  hitherto  held  their  ground, 
and  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  they  would 
continue  to  hold  it,  and  would  continue  in 
the  north-east  counties  in  connexion  with  the 
cotton  manufacture. 

When  I  was  in  Munster,  in  October  last* 
I  found  those  places  which  had  been  the  seat 
of  the  coarser  linen  manufacture  were  in  ful- 
ler  employment  than  they  had  been  for  some 
years  past.    The  same  observation  applies  to 
Connaught.    The  coarser  linen  manufactures 
appear  to  be  migrating  towards  the  south  and 
west.   I  will  mention  some  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  county  which  I  have  the  ho- 
nor to  represent  (Louth)  that  was,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  the  seat  of  the  coarser  linen 
manufacture.    About  two  years  ago  the  wea- 
vers had  scarcely  an j  profitable  employment, 
A  weaver  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
regular  employment  at  5s.  a  week-*rAt  prevent 
every  weaver  in  my  neighbourhood  is  fully  oc- 
cupied in  weaving  cotton,  not  linen.  The 
weavers  earn  from  7  to  9s.  a  week,  with  this 
further  advantage  that  it  admits  of  their  wives 
and  children  working  also,*who  can  earn  as 
much  as  themselves,  whereas  in  the  linen  busi- 
ness the  profit  was  pretty  much  confined  to 
the  master  of  the  family.    They  are  not 
obliged  to  seek  out  for  their  materials  as  in 
the  linen  manufacture,  the  weaver  has  only  to 
tender  himself  for  employment,  and  he  is 
furnished  with  cotton  twist.     There  is  at 
present  a  very  marked  and  singular  compe- 
tition among  the  employers.    The  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  change  was  about  a  year 
and  a-half  ago,  in  my  noble  relative  Lord 
Oriel's  town  of  Collon.    A  perfect  stranger 
appeared  there  in  the  course  of  a  summer's 
evening,  he  asked  how  many  weavers  were  in 
that  town  and  its  vicinity?  he  was  told  about 
four  or  five  hundred;  he  said  he  was  sorry 
there  were  not  as  many  thousands  for  he  was 
ready  to  employ  them  all.    The  people  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  him  ;  but  the  fact 
turned  out  to  be,  that  he  "vas  connected  with 
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some  of  the  Manchester  houses,  and  he  has 
supplied  cotton  twist  to  all  the  weavers  in 
that  vicinity  ever  since.  About  five  miles 
from  Coll  on  is  Dunleer;  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  village  there  were  four  or  five  hundred 
weavers  all  nearly  starving.  Very  lately  two 
strangers  arrived  and  have  established  rival 
offices,  each  bidding  against  the  other  for  the 
employment  of  those  persons.  In  county 
Down,  such  is  the  eagerness  to  obtain  wea- 
vers that  it  is  becoming  the  course  of  the  trade 
for  the  employer  to  pay  the  weaver  in  ad- 
vance from  two  or  three  employers,  under 
the  promise  of  serving  each  of  them  first. — 
1  have  understood  that  there  is  a  person  in 
county  Tyrone,  who  is  employed  by  some  of 
the  English  houses,  who  has  not  less  than 
two  thousand  weavers  employed  near  Drogh- 
eda.  A  great  deal  of  the  twist  so  woven  is 
sent  from  Manchester  and  goes  back  without 
being  bleached  or  dressed. 


ON  SEED  CORN. 

(Prom  the  Irish  Farmers*  Journal.) 

SfR— Having  been  lately  through  several 
market  towns  of  the  interior,  where  corn  was 
the  principal  article  offered  for  sale,  it  was 
really  a  most  painful  circumstance  to  see  the 
produce  of  uncommonly  good  arable  soils,  of 
such  an  inferior  character,  as  to  prove  a  shame 
to  the  farmers  who  offered  it  for  sale,  as  it 
could  only  be  attributed  to  their  ingorance  or 
negligence,  in  not  having  selected  or  renew- 
ed the  seed-corn,  whereby  they  might  have 
obtained  a  large  crop  of  superior  quality. — 
Of  oats,  which  seemed  to  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  corn  produce,  a  bright,  full,  short 
grain,  fit  for  seed,  was,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, not  to  be  had;  but  on  the  contrary, 
poor,  long,  parti-coloured  grain,  or  a  black 
"and  white  mixture,  was  the  prevailing  kind, 
which  convinced  me,  at  first  view,  that  in  the 
system  of  husbandry  which  produced  it,  there 
must  be  some  extraordinary  defect  The 
stunted  crops  and  poor  grain,  fully  attest  that 
a  narrow  principle,  or  an  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  a  triffing  expense  attendant  on  pro- 
curing proper  seed,  actuates  the  farmers  of 
Ireland  to  a  degree  truly  astonishing,  and  the 
perseverance  which  they  manifest  in  keeping 
their  own  produce  for  towing  aud  adhering 


to  the  practice  of  their  forefathers,  right  or 
wrong,  would  lead  u*  naturally  to  doubt  whe- 
ther tfiey  ever  exercised  their  own  judgment, 
or  del i berated  at  all  on  the  coucews  most  in- 
timately affecting  their  interests  In  the 
choice  of  seed,  the  oat  grain  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  neglected,  as  the  market  sam- 
ples of  wheat,  &c.  sufficiently  prove  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  observed  of  the  oats,  that  the  poor 
long  grain  is  not  easily  got  out  of  the  hull, 
and  retains  the  chaff  coat,  and  is  only  fit  for 
horse  feeding,  whereas,  the  short  full  grain, 
which  some  call  the  sparrow-bill  or  potato 
oafs,  are  easily  separated  from  the  straw  and 
chaff,  and  clean  for  the  market  in  a  superior 
manner.  But  farmer*  say  such  corn  is  much 
subject  to  be  shed  by  storms,  and  is  wasteful  in 
the  harvest  process,  &c.  however  carefully 
handled — so  indeed  it  is,  more  subject  to  be 
wasted,  which  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  superior 
quality,  for  it  is  well  known  to  every  practical 
farmer,  that  good  corn  is  more  easily  thrashed 
than  that  of  an  inferior  kind,  therefore,  the 
advantage  is  decidedly  with  corn  of  the  spe- 
cies most  easily  got  out  of  the  straw,  not- 
withstanding there  may  be  a  waste  to  some 
extent  in  the  harvest  management. 

The  predilection  for  old  practices  whieh 
farmers  entertain,  are  not  easily  subdued,  and 
throughout  the  interior  there  are  many,  or 
indeed  to  say  the  truth,  the  entire  of  the 
farming  population  are  now  the  same  as  they 
were  a  century  back.  It  is  true,  there  are 
many  of  the  gentry  who  have  set  the  exam- 
ple of  improved  husbandry,  as  far  as  itconcerns 
their  own  consumption  or  growth  of  corn, 
but  small  farmers  are  little  the  better  of  be- 
holding a  fine  green  crop,  or  a  promising 
corn  field,  the  consequence  of  improved  seed, 
and  a  system  of  superior  management  in  the 
lord  of  the  manor's  demesne,  because  they 
have  not  been  instructed  in  the  practice,  as  to 
the  minute  preparation  for  seed,  ground,  or 
the  use  of  improved  implements  necessary  for 
advancing  their  systems  of  husbandry,  and 
turning  their  lands  to  the  best  account.  Now 
suppose,  Mr.  Editor,  the  gentry  of  this  jcoun- 
try  would  adopt  the  measure  of  improving 
crops  of  corn  for  seed,  aud  in  the  sowing 
season  exchange  corn  seed  with  their  tenantry 
suppose  at  a  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  barrel 
or  what  might  be  agreed  upon,  as  the  farmer's, 
corn,  especially  oats,  would  meet  the  purpose 
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of  feeding,  &c.  and  if  a  system  of  this  nature 
*L  set  on  foot,  and  acted  upon,  our  markets 
would  afford  a  remunerating  price,  and  in- 
stead of  the  present  inferior  samples  and  bad 
prices,  the  husbandman  would  be  better  able 
lo  meet  the  rent,  and"  society  would  benefit  by 
that  very  simple  mode,  which  would  operate 
as  an  encouragement,  without  any  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  landed  proprietors,  and  bring 
the  tenantry  into  the  practice  ot  improving 
one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  agriculture, 
nameh,  that  of  being  particular  in  the  cho 
of  good  seed,  and  bringing  grain  ot  a  supe 
or  quality  to  market. 

In  the  hope,  Mr.  Editor,  of  seeing  some 
thine  of  this  kind  effected,  I  beg  leave  to  sub 
scribe  myself,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

J.  M. 


ON  LARCH  TREES, 


mice 
•l  i- 


(From   the  Scotch   Farmers'  Magazine.) 

Sin— If  you  think  the  following  hints  con- 
cerning the  Larch  deserving  of  public  notice, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  they  will  receive  a 
place  in  your  useful  Magazine. 

Larch  has  not  succeeded,  in  general,  so 
well  as  was  expected  some  years  ago,  from 
the  promising  appearances  then  made  while 
vounk  in  almost  every  situation  where  it  was 
planted.  Larches  have  been  attacked  by  in- 
sects, which  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  their  decay.  Although  these  may, 
in  some  measure,  have  hastened  their  decay, 
vet  I  do  not  suppose  they  were  the  entire 
cause  of  it;  because,  all  the  trees  destroyed, 
seem  first  of  all,  to  have  been  in  a  sickly 
state  from  other  causes,  and  of  course  unable 
to  bear  the  attacks  of  the  insects.  I  heir 
punctures,  no  doubt,  occasioned  such  a  waste 
of  the  juices  of  the  plant,  as,  when  in  an  un- 
healthy state,  must  have  hastened  its  decay 
The  ereatest  mischief  was  done  in  dry  sum- 
iewf  wheo  the  plants  were  less  vigorous 
than  in  wet  or  more  favourable  ones. 

I  have  observed  in  Lord  Seafort  s  planta- 
tions, where  the  soil  is  tolerably  good,  or  of 
a  kind  favourable  to  the  growth  of  other 
trees,  such  as  beech,  oak,  chesnut,  &c.  that 
the  larch  has  done  well,  and  withstood  the 
attacks  of  the  injects,  except  where  too  thick 


or  too  much  confused  by  other  trees,  and 
so  become  unhealthy;  in  which  case,  they 
have  in  general  suffered,  even  although  the 
soil  was  favourable* 

In  most  instances,  for  the  first  four  ot  five 
years  after  planting,  larches  have  done  Well ; 
and,  after  that  term,  they  either  decayed,  or 
suffered  much  from  insects. 

It  is  well  known,  that  soil  that  will  afford 
nourishment  to  a  young  plant,  and  where  it 
may  even  thrive  well  for  a  time,  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  afford  nourishment  when  it  gets 
older.  Thus  the  plant  becomes  sickly  for 
want  of  proper  food,  and  at  last  may  fall  a 
prey  to  insects.  For  instance,  vegetable 
mould,  and  light  soil,  is  most  favourable  and 
kindly  for  voung  plants  to  strike  root  in  i 
but,  after  setting  off  in  a  vigorous  and  pro- 
mising manner,  they  stop  short  after  a  cer- 
tain time,  according  to  the  sort  of  plant,  en- 
tirely for  want  of  proper  nourishment  ;  this 
I  suppose  to  be  the  case  with  the  larch. 

It  is  in  general,  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age,  that  larches  have  suffered  most; 
and  from°the  observations  made,  I  suppose, 
although  the  insects  had  never  attacked  the 
tre«s,  that  they  never  would  have  succeeded 
or  come  to  maturity,  (although  they  might 
have  struggled  to  live  a  few  years  longer, 
had  they  not  been  attacked,)  because  the  soils 
in  which  they  were  planted,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances already  mentioned,  were  Unfa- 
vourable to  the  growth -of -larch  trees.  In  wet 
soils,  or  those  retentive 'of  moisture,  larches 
will  not  succeed  for  any  length  of  time,  nor 
will  they  succeed  at  all  in  a  poor,  thin,  dry 
soil ;  but,  though  the  sail  is  moderately  moist, 
and  even  occasionally  flooded  with  water,  yet 
if  the  bottom  is  not  retentive  of  moisture, 
they  will  generally  do  well.    As  a  general 
rule,  it  may  be  stated,  that  where  the  oak 
and  the  beech  does  not  thrive,  the  larch  will 
not  come  to  perfection.    On  bottoms  not  wet, 
and  on  the  sides  of  hills  and  banks,  larches 
crenerallydo  well;  but  towards  the  summit 
They  never  succeed.       I  am,  Sir,  your  most 
obt.  servant,  M*  b' 
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HEDGE  AND  DITCH. 

The  following  observations  are  from  the 
General  Report  of  Scotland. — Hedge  and 
ditch  in  proper  soils,  and  with  attentive  ma- 
nagement, become  excellent  and  permanent 
fences,  improving  every  year  in  their  value. 
To  errors  in  the  execution,  and  negligence  in 
its  training  and  protection,  the  failure  of  this 
fence  may  often  be  ascribed.  The  whitethorn 
frequently  appears  on  mountain  faces,  in  the 
highest  elevations,  where  any  natural  wood  is 
found.  Frequently  in  such  a  situation,  a 
patch  of  natural  whitethorn  protects  a  seed- 
ling ash,  or  other  nursling  tree,  showing  that 
both  thorns  and  trees  would  grow  and  thrive 
in  such  situations,  if  planted  and  secured  from 
injury.  Such  instances  in  soils  never  culti- 
vated by  human  industry,  and  even  where  ex- 
posed to  sheep  and  other  animals,  naturally 
.  suggest  practical  reflections  to  the  planter.— 
Yet  when  planted  in  soils  not  suitable,  or  ill 
prepared,  thorns  do  not  thrive;  neither  do 
they  answer  when  planted  on  soils  of  very 
different  quality,,  in  the  same  line  of  fence. 

The  common  mode  of  propagating  white 
thorns,  is  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  nursery- 
beds,  transplanting  them  from  the  seed  bed 
into  training  beds,  and  setting  them  into  fence 
rows  at  three  or  four  years  old  ;  yet,  perhaps, 
this  is  not  the  best  method.  When  the  soil 
is  ffood  it  answers  very  well ;  if  not  the  plants 
which*  have  been  pushed  into  luxuriance  in 
the  nursery,  rinding  little  nourishment  in 
their  new  situation,  become  dwarfish,  and 
many  of  them  languish  and  die.  Where  the 
soil  in  the  fence  is  naturally  poor,  and  no  pro- 
per means  have  been  used  to  enrich  it,  the 
planter  is  often  disappointed.  In  such  situa- 
tions, the  line  of  the  fence  having  been  pre- 
viously cleared  from  weeds,  and  afterwards 
carefully  manured,  the  thorns  ought  to  be 
planted  directly  from  the  seed  bed  ;  or  some 
other  kinds  of  plants  ought  to  be  substituted, 
more  fitted  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  such  as 
beech  in  gravelly  soils,  or  larch  in.  those  of  a 
coarse  nature. 


Fence-ditches,  especially  when  intended  for 
thorn-hedges,  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
wet  and  the  dry  soils,  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing, as  well  as  for  feneing.  Judiciously 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  ditch,  thorns  arc 
sure  to  prosper  uncommonly  well,  because  the 
soil  is  usually  rich,  and  the  ditch  prevents  it 
from  being  too  wet.  Thorns  will  not  pros- 
per on  too  dry  soils,  nor  on  those  which  are  too 
wet.  When  it  is  necessary  to  conduct  the 
line  of  a  fence  through  soils  of  very  different 
qualities,  the  planter  should  either  select  such 
plants  as  suit  the  respective  soils,  or  trv  hv 
drainage  and  manuring,  to  equalize  the  soils 
as  much  as  possible  all  along  the  line.  Jf 
these  precautions  are  neglected,  the  hedge  is 
sure  to  grow  very  unequally  in  different  parts 
of  the  line,  strong  in  some  parts,  and  weak  in 
others ;  in  which  cast,  the  whole  ultimately 
turns  out  of  little  or  no  use. 

Before  planting  out  the  young  thorns  in 
the  line  of  the  fence,  it  is  necessary  to  prune 
the  tops  and  to  dress  off  any  broken  parts  of 
their  voots;  and  for  this  purposeful  'sharp  in- 
fitriimentthat  cuts  clean  should  alwaysi)e  cm-- 
ployed.  The  ordinary  practice  of  hedgers,  to 
hash  the  tops  and  roots  with  a  common  spade 
is  barbarous  in  the  extreme,  as  the  parts  are 
necessarily  bruised,  and  do  not  grow  freely 
afterwards. 

The  ordinary  practice  of  placing  thorns  on 
the  sides  of  high  mounds  of  earth,  often  be- 
comes the  cause  of  failure.  The  root  weeds 
often  grow  so  luxuriantly  out  of  this  bank,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  extirpation,  and  choke  the 
thorns  in  their  growth.  This  bank  of  earth 
often  becomes  so  poor  and  dry  as  to  be  utterly 
unfit  for  nourishing  the  young  hedge  plants ; 
and  after  some  years  of  feeble  growth,  they 
sicken  and  die  out.  The  space  of  ground, 
also,  occupied  by  this  bank,  and  the  ditch 
from  which  it  is  formed,  is  a  considerable  sa- 
crifice of  soil  that  might  be  productive  under 
cultivation.  The  only  remedy  when  a  hedge 
begins  to  fail  in  this  way,  is  to  throw  down 
the  old  earthen  bank,  so  as  to  admit  air  and 
moisture,  and  to  secure  the  young  hedge  by 
means  of  a  rail  fence.    By  this  plan,  previ-. 
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oiislv  cutting  over  the  thorns,  many  a  hedge 
that  is  now  <»f  little  use  might  lie  recovered. 
Why  then,  we  mtiy  ask,  should  such  walls  of 
earth  he  erected  ?  and  why  are  not  the  thorns 
planted  on  a  bed  more  judiciously  formed 
where  thev  may  be  secured  from  the  first  by 
n  rail  ?  Perhaps  the  reason  is,  that  in  Scot- 
land sufficient  materials  for  rails  are  very  Lard 
to  be  procured,  and  there  are  no  means  so  ef- 
fectual for  protecting  the  young  hedge  in  the 
course  of  its  growth,  as  the  use  of  a  fence 
ditch  on  one  side,  and  a  mound  or  clap-dike 
on  the  other.  When  the  hedge  is  trained, 
the  mound  rat  one  side  may  be  thrown  down, 
and  the  ditch  on  the  other  side  filled  up. 

In  arable  soilsr  the  following  plan  may  de- 
serve consideration.  Having  cleared  the  soil 
in  the  intended  line  from  all  weeds,  and  en- 
riched it  by  manure,  cither  by  means  of  an 
effectual  naked  fallow,  or  a  well  dressed  crop 
of  potatoes  or  turnips,  let  it  be  gathered  up 
by  the  plough  into  a  narrow  high  crowned 
ridge,  well  harrowed  ;  and  again  gathered  and 
harrowed  till  the  line  is  made  quite  fit  for  the 
reception  of  the  thorns.  A  small  open  drain 
may  be  \un  along  one  side  of  the  line-,  or 
both,  if  necessary  ;  but  a  stout  rail  must  be 
erected  to  protect  the  growing  thorns.  By 
this  very  simple  mode,  very  little  expense 
would  be  incurred,  very  little  land  wasted, 
the  thorn  plants  would  probably  grow  much 
faster,  aud  far  less  expense  afterwards  incur- 
red, in  weeding  and  training  up  the  fence. — 
This  plan  will  only  answer  in  very  favourable 
soiisj  and  where  there  are  abundant  materi- 
als for  rails. 

Constant  and  effectual  protection  from  cat- 
tle of  all  kinds,  and  especially  from  sheep,  is 
indispensably  necessary  in  all  cases,  and  must 
be  persisted  in  till  the  fence  is  complete.  In 
order  to  render  it  equally  close  all  along  the 
line  of  fence,  a  young  hedge  should  be  cut  all 
over  with  a  sharp  hedge-knife,  a  few  inches 
.',l>ove  the  ground,  in  the  second  year  of  its 
growth*  early  in  spring.  It  ought  afterwards 
when  it  arrives  at  sufficient  strength*  to  be 
pruned  regulajly  in  a  sloping  wedge-like  form, 
the  two  sides  meeting  in  a  point,  about  5  or  6 
feet  high,  the  bottom  of  the  hedge  being  left 
2£  or  3  fed  wide.  In  this  way.  the  hedge 
gfti  the  appearance  of  a  steep  roof,  oi  the 
Cogged  mane  of  a  horse.  Every  twig  receives 


its  full  share  of  rain,  sun,  and  air,  and  the 
lower  branches  are  not  injured  by  water  drop- 
ping from  above. 

A  very  curious  article  by  Dr.  M'Culloeh, 
has  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Science.—- 
His  attention  had  been  turned  to  the  means 
of  multiplying  fish,  by  a  paper  published  by 
M.  Notiel  of  Rouen.  One  very  interesting 
topic  of  which  this  writer  treats,  is  concern- 
ing the  means  of  transferring  the  inhabitants 
of  fresh  waters  in  one  country,  to  other  wa- 
ters where  they  are  not  found.  The  whole 
paper  which  appeared  in  Tillocfis  Journal  is 
highly  woithy  of  attention;  and  Dr.  IVl'-Cul- 
loch  Ultimata*  that  the  practical  trials  recom- 
mended by  the  author  had  not  token  place, 
although  it  is  on  such  experiments  that  the 
•value  of  the  improvement  will  ultimately  de- 
pend. An  example  which  came  under  the 
Dr's  notice  induced  him  to  examine  the  sub- 
ject more  carefully,  than  has  been  done  by 
former  enquirers,  and  from  his  account  we 
take  a  few  extracts.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  facts  which  favour  M.  N's.  plan  of  cul- 
tivating sea-fish  in  fresh  water. 

The  Plaice,  it  appeurs,  has  been  carried 
from  the  North  sea  tothppondsof  E.  Fi  ieshind, 
w  here  it  has  become  established.  According 
to  Pallas,  the  sturgeon,  the  sterlet,  and  some 
species  of  salmon  reside  iu  the  river  Rama 
without  ever  descending  to  the  Caspian  sea; 
and  the  authority  of  such  a  naturalist  is  per- 
haps sufficient  to  establish  this  interesting 
fact. 

These  are  some  of  the  strongest  proofs 
which  M.  Nouel  adduces  in  support  of  this 
project;  the  Dr.  then  proceeds  to  consider 
some  facts  and  reasonings,  by  which  its  plaus- 
ibility may  oe  supported,  and  an  inducement 
offered  to  those  who  have  it  in  their  power, 
to  make  such  experiments  as  alone  can  estab- 
lish it  among  those  facts  in  natural  history, 
which  may  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  man  ; 
to  increasing  the  quantity,  or  adding  to  the 
accessible  variety  of  his  food. 

1st.  The  habits  of  many  sea-fish  are  in  this 
respect,  so  convertible,  that  a  large  portion 
of  their  time  is  passed  iu  fresh  water.  For 
instance  the  several  varieties  of  the  Salmon. 
The  Salmon  trout,  or  sea-trout,  as  it  is  called 
in  Scotland,  is  now  a  permanent  resident  in  a 
fresh-water  lake  in  the  island  of  Eismore, 
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and  without  the  power  of  leaving  it  or  reach- 
ing tho  sea.  There  it  has  been  known  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  perfectly  reconciled  to 
its  prison,  and  propagating  without  any  appa- 
rent difficulty.  If  this  lish,  whose  annual 
necessity  for  returning  to  the  sea  is  the  same 
as  the  common  salmon,  has  thus  easily  be- 
come naturalized,  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  same  experiment  would  suc- 
ceed with  the  salmon  itself.  The  fishermen 
object  to  this  opinion,  that  this  fish  becomes 
meagre  and  diseased  by  its  residence  in  fresh 
waters,  and  is  compelled  to  go  to  the  sea  to 
recover  itself.  But  we  need  not  feel  mu/h 
concern  respecting  their  philosophy ;  while 
they  forget  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the 
operation  of  spawning  by  which  the  fish  is 
injured,  and  that  sea-fish  suffer  from  the 
same  cause.  It  remains  to  be  proved  that 
the  salmon  would  not  recover  itself  in  fresh- 
waters,  as  the  sea-trout  does  in  Lismore ;  and 
this  is  the  experiment  which  is  to  be  tried  be- 
fore we  are  entitled  to  pronounce  a  negative. 
To  render  the  Salmon  a  permanent  resident 
of  fresh-water  lakes  would  unquestionably  be 
a  great  gain  ;  and  that  this  has  not  been  tried, 
often  as  it  has  been  urged  on  those  who  have 
the  means,  is  only  an  additional  proof  of  the 
plodding  incredulity  and  obstinacy  of  those 
who  are  averse  to  all  innovation,  because  it  is 
innovation,  and  who  believe  that  they  have 
themselves  attained  the  summit  of  all  possible 
knowledge. 

With  respect  to  the  Smelt,  the  Dr.  ob- 
serves its  delicacy  would  render  it  a  very  de- 
sirable acquisition  in  our  portds,  while  its  size 
would  probably  cause  it  to  find  an  easy  sup- 
ply of  food,  and  its  facility  of  living  for  a 
time  in  fresh,  water  render  its  naturalization 
easy.  I  accordingly  caused  some  trials  to  be 
inade  for  this  purpose  ;  they  did  not  however 
succeed,  but  the  experimenter  thought  the 
fish  had  been  injured  in  the  transportation. 
Since  this,  a  perfect  experiment  to  this  effect 
has  been  made  by  Colonel  Meynell,  in  York- 
shire. The  fish  have  lived  three  years  and 
have"  propagated  abundantly.  They  were 
not  affected  by  freezing,  as  the  whole  pond, 
which  contained  about  three  acres,  was  so 
frozen  over  as  to  admit  of  skating.  As  to 
their  quality,  it  was  considered  by  the  fisher- 
men of  the  Tees,  by  whom  the  pond  was 


drawn,  that  they  had  never  seen  "  a  finer  lot 
of  smelts." 

In  the  Dec,  and  other  rivers  the  common 
eel  migrates  annually  to  the  sea,  wherever  it 
has  the  power  of  reaching  it;  returning 
again  to  the  rivers  and  lakes  which  it  has  been 
supposed  permanently  to  inhabit.  The 
Conger  ee!  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea, 
also  frequents  rivers.  That  the  common  cod 
(Gadus  Morhua)  cn.n  reside  permanently  in 
fresh  water,  is  proved  in  Shetland.  The  in- 
let culled  Strornness-voe  communicates  with 
an  inland  fresh-water  lake,  by  a  channel  so 
narrow  as  to  admit  of  a  rude  bridge  by  which 
the  opposite  shores  are  connected.  In  this 
freshwater,  cod  are  frequently  taken,  and  that 
the  water  is  perfectly  fresh  is  certain,  as  the  tide 
is  never  sufficient  to  pass  the  strait  of  com- 
munication, merely  damming  the  fresh-water 
till  the  ebb  again  commences.  The  inhabi- 
tants seem  to  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  cod 
continues  there  for  a  considerable  time;  but 
the  subject  not  having  particularly  interested 
them,  it  remains  to  be  discovered  whether 
their  residence  is  permanent  or  occasional,  or 
whether  they  spawn  there.  If  they  reside 
there  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  probable  that 
this  water  contains  other  sea-fishes,  by  which 
they  are  tempted,  unless  they  reed  on 
trout.  The  whiting  and  rockling  occur  in 
abundance  in  those  Highland  sea-lochs  where 
the  water  is  at  times  perfectly  fresh,  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  rivers  in  rainy  seasons  ; 
hot  quitting  their  haunts  even  when  it  is 
deeply  tinged  by  the  colour  derived  from 
peat.  From  their  permanence  in  those  situ^ 
ations,  and  from  being  taken  of  all  sizes,  they 
probably  spawn  there  ;  and  if  so  they  oftcF- 
like  the  common  river  flounder,  and  the  pike, 
perfect  examples  of  the  permanent  con- 
vertibility of  the  habits  of  these  species.  I 
have  been  also  informed  that  a  sole  was  kept 
in  a  fresh-water  pond  in  a  garden,  by  a  per- 
son whose  name  I  need  not  quote,  for  a  great 
many  years — Although  the  mackerel  is  rare 
in  Scotland,  it  is  sometimes  taken  in  the  lochs 
of  the  W.  Highlands,  where  the  water  from 
the  entrance  of  rivers,  is  nej.rly  or  abso- 
lutely fresh.  This  proves  at  least,  that  what- 
ever aversion  they  may  have  to  residing  per- 
manently in  fresh-water,  whether  from  the 
want  of  food,  or  any  other  reason,  they  cx^ 
peuenix  no  difficulty  in  respiring  in  it. 
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The  Mullet  which  is  a  sen-fish,  not  only 
ascends  rivers  but  has  been  introduced  and 
detained  in  ponds.  This  fish  does  not  ne- 
cessarily spawn  in  rivers.  \et,  in  Asia 
Iviinor,  itappearsthat.it  ascends  the  diflcr- 
ent  rivers  for  that  purpose.  2  his  valuable 
fact  proves  that  in  the  matter  of  spawning) 
fishes  arc  not  tied  down  to  those  fired  and  neces- 
sary habits  which  has  been  commonly  supposed. 

As  the  case  of  the  naturalization  of  the 
grey  mullet  is  particularly  interesting,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  unknown,  except  to  the  few 
individuals  who  caused  the  experiment  to  be 
made  at  random,  it  deserves  a  more  particu- 
lar description. 

This  experiment  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  the 
plaice  in  East  Friesland ;  and  therefore  holds 
out  a  temping  prospect  of  succt  ss  in  other 
cases  where  no  trials  have  yet  been  made. 

About  ten  years  ago  a  number  of  the  grey 
mullet,  about  the  size  of  the  finger,  were 
placed  in  a  pond  of  three  acres  in  area,  in 
Guernsey  ;  the  water  being  perfectly  fresh. — 
They  have  since  increased  in  size  as  well  as 
in  numbers  •  although  from  the  small  ex- 
tent of  this  pond,  it  is  evident  that  their  ulti- 
mate increase  cannot  be  very  considerable. — 
Fijh  of  4  pounds  weight  have  since  been  tak- 
en from  this  pond,  so  that  in  this  respect  as 
well  as  in  their  propagation,  the  experiment 
is  complete  and  perfectly  satisfactory.  It  is 
remarked,  that  they  are  much  fatter  than 
those  taken  in  sea-water  in  their  natural  state, 
but  that  the  flavour  is  not  so  good. 

This  experiment  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
practice  of  the  Sicilians.  In  the  Lake  Bi- 
viere  this  fish  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of 
food,  and  because  its  quality  is  thus  found  to 
be  improved.  Lobsters  and  Crabs  are  intro- 
duced into  the  same  lake,  where  they  are  not 
only  preserved  but  improve  in  flavour.  A 
confirmation  of  this  fact,  is  that  Oysters  ac- 
quire their  good  qualities  only  by  residence 
in  fresh- water.  Thus  the  oysters  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  elsewhere  are  conveyed  to  Col- 
chester ;  and  if  those  which  are  called  *<  Na- 
tives" possess  good  qualities,  it  is  because  they 
are  produced  at  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  where 
the  water  is  considerably  fresh. — It  is  known 
to  every  one,  that  the  best  shrimps  are  those 
w  hich  are  taken  in  the  fresh  and  muddy  shores 
of  England. 


v  The  herring  is  found  in  the  fresh  American 
rivers,  it  has  also  been  met  with  in  Loch 
Dhu,  a  fresh-water  Jake  in  Argyleshire,  in 
this  case  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
during  a  flood,  and  to  have  been  confined  by 
the  sinking  of  tlie  water,  so  as  to  have  re- 
mained imprisoned  for  many  years.  Whether 
or  not  it  propagated  in  the  lake  has  not  been 
ascertained.  This  however  is  a  trial  so  easily 
repeated,  that  nothing  probably  has  prevented 
it,  but  that  ignorance  or  prejudice  which  it  is 
the  main  object  of  this  paper  to  remove,  by 
holding  out  reasons  for  probable  success. 

The  white  whale  is  known  to  ascend  to  the 
rivers  in  North  America. ,  It  is  known  to  as- 
cend the  Lludson  for  one  hundred  miles 
above  the  salt  water,  and  is  taken  by  an  es- 
tablished fishery  high  up  in  some  of  the  rivers 
of  Hudson's  Bay. 

It  must  be  evident  that  no  permanent  na- 
turalization of  the  kind  under  consideration 
can  be  expected,  unless  the  new  situation  is 
such  as  to  provide  the  fish  so  introduced  with 
a  sufficiency  of  food.  In  many  cases  perhaps 
we  may  judge  for  them  and  if  the  proprietor 
of  a  lake  choose-  to  eat  cod  rather  than  pike, 
at  the  expense  of  a  proportion  of  his  perch 
and  trout,  and  can  persuade  them  to  live  in 
his  fresh  water,  it  is  probable  they  will  not 
have  to  lament  the  want  of  food. 

In  any  case,  our  ignorance  on  this  subject 
need  not  be  a  bar  in  the  way  of  any  ex- 
periment respecting  it.  So  many  species  find 
their  food  without  our  knowing  the  means  or 
the  materials,  that  we  may  safely  trust  to  their 
wants  and  their  powers.-  Besides  as  the 
enormous  reproduction  of  all  these  tribes  is 
evident!)  in  part  destined  for  the  general  sup- 
port in  succession  of  all  those  of  which  they 
are  the  prey,  it  is  evident  that  by  increasing 
the  population,  and  the  variety  in  any  ot  these 
watery  kingdoms,  we  increase  the  means  of 
mutual  support.  The  smaller  feed  oh  that 
which  the  larger  could  not  find  or  use;  and 
thus  they  maintain  the  existence  of  their  su- 
periors, who  in  return  are  destined  perhaps 
to  maintain  them  with  their  own  eggs  or 
offspring.  If  again  the  plaice  and  the  flounder 
natives  of  the  sea,  have  found  the  means  of 
permanently  feeding themselvcsin fresh  waters, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  others  may  there, 
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find  food  unknown  to  us,  and  at  present  un- 
known even  to  them. 

But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  feeding  them, 
should  that  prove  necessary.  This  was  a 
common  practice  with  the  Romans.  Varro 
and  Columella  mention  the  immense  sums 
which  the  Romans  expended  on  feeding  the 
fioh  in  their  vivaria;  and  the  enormous  prices 
paid  by  Caesar,  Lucullus,  and  others,  may 
shew  us  to  what  an  extent  the  practice  of 
keeping  fishponds  was  carried,  and  how  im- 
portant a  branch  of  rural  economy  this  was 
considered.  The  consequence  attached  to 
fishes  by  this  people,  is  apparent  every 
where;  and  no  one  need  be  told  of  the  fa- 
mous senatus  consultum  held  on  a  turbot,  or 
of  the  fishes  which  Martial  tells  us,  came  to 
their  owner's  call  and  licked  his  hands. — 
If  in  our  own  rural  economy,  it  is  found  pro- 
fitable to  feed  pigs  and  fowls,  it  would  not  be 
Jess  so  to  feed  fish,  nor  are  these  tribes  appa- 
rently less  omnivorous  than  hogs. 

Of  the  speculations  now  detailed,  nature 
has  executed  two,  perhaps  more;  art,  in  the 
plaice,  the  mullet,  and  the  smelt,  has  carried 
three  more  into  effect.  There  appears  no 
practical  difficulty  attending  it,  as  fish  can  be 
transported  alive  in  water,  for  a  great  length 
of  time  and  to  great  distances,  without  in- 
convenience. Should  this*  paper  meet  the 
eyes  of  a  body  of  proprietors  (Hstingushed  for 
'their  intelligence  and  activity,  it  may  perhaps 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  for  trying 
so  simple  an  experiment.* 

Disappointments  arising  from  the  trans-; 
portation  offish  are  generally  to  be  ascribed 
to  those  who  have  made  the  attempt,  not  to? 
the  difficulty  of  the  thing  itself.  The  fault; 
has  been  in  taking  fishes  whioh  had  been  long 
hooked,  dragging  upon  long  lines,  or  entangled 
for  a  night  or  more  in  a  trammel  net.  It  is 
well  known  that  when  cod  are  taken  by  hand  I 
lines,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  wells  of 
the  fishing  boats,  they  always  live,  unless  the; 
gills  or  stomach  have  been  much  injured  by 
the  book. 

As  far  as  this  is  a  question  of  economy,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  say  much.    It  may,  per- 

*  The  Dr.  particularly  recommends  the  experiment  to 
be  made  wkh  the  cod  in  Stromness-toe,  first  shutting  up  the; 
narrow  ©pening  -which  admits  4he  fresh  water  by  a  grating.  I 


haps,  abstractedly  be  deemed  of  little  conse- 
quence, whether  a  German  is  condemned  to 
eat  roach  or  gudgeon,  or  to  regale  on  whiting 
and  smelts  ;  or  whether  in  a  Highland  lake, 
john-dory  is  to  be  substituted  for  pike,  and 
turbot  for  par.  But  all  the  improvements  in 
the  details  of  human  life  may,  if  we  please,  be 
measured  by  the  same  rule.  We  have  ua'cu- 
ralized  and  domesticated  the  wild  animals 
that  walk  or  fly,  to  be  our  fellow-labourers, 
our  companions,  our  servants  in  the  chase, 
our  amusement,  and  Our  food.  Nature  has 
given  us  crab  and  sloes,  which  we  have  con- 
verted by  our  industry  into  golden  pippins 
and  green  gages.  It  is  not  an  illaudable  pur- 
suit to  apply  to  the  uses  of  man  all  those 
bounties  which  nature  has  spread  around 
him  ;  but  on  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
which,  this  law  has  been  stamped,  that  with- 
out lribpur  and  industry  they  shall  not  be  at- 
tained. 

Yet,  while  on  this  question  of  economy,  we 
may  suggest  a  few  doubts  of  the  prudence  of 
that  conduct  which  in  this  country  neglects 
the  sources  of  rural  profit  to  be  derived  from 
cultivating  the  produce  of  its  fresh  water*. — 
In  France,  it  is  said  that  the  value  of  an  acre 
of  water  is  equal  to  that  of  an  acre  of  land ; 
and  these  ponds  are  rented  by  great  fishermen 
or  fishmongers,  who  adapt  these  systems  of 
fishing  their  farms  in  such  a  manner  as  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  possible  permanent  stock  of 
fish  ;  removing  the  superfluous  produce  with- 
out injuring  the  future  population,  and  thus 
procuring  a  regular  supply,  without  the  risk 
of  exhaustion. 

The  quantity  of  fresh  waters  in  Britain  is 
so  considerable  as  to  exceed  those  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  Switzerland  excepted. — 
From  these  no  profit  whatever  is  derived.-*- 
The  canals  might  be  stored  with  fish.  Even 
the  rivers  are  unproductive,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  salmon  and  of  eels. 

Should  such  a  project  ever  be  carried  into 
effect  as  the  naturalization  of  sea  fish  in  fresh 
waters,  the  good  consequences  are  obvious. — 
The  facility  of  commanding  a  supply  of  fish 
would  be  increased;  while  that  also  would 
become  certain  in  place  df  depending  on  the 
weather.  The  regularity  of  fishing,  it  is  well 
known,  increases  the  supply,  or  at  least  does 
not  diminish  the  production.    The  cause  gf 
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this  fact  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained. — 
By  removing  the  superfluous  numbers,  it  is 
likely  the  fish  will  not  devour  each  other  to 
the  same  extent,  or  that  fewer  mav  perish 
from  want  of  food.  Thus  the  removal  in  a 
regular  manner  of  the  overstock  may  not 
check  its  increase. 

The  Dr.  farther  remarks  that  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  turtle  should  not  be  na- 
turalized. What  an  acquisition  this  would 
be,  it  may  be  left  to  the  court  of  aldermen  to 
decide. 

The  animals  of  hot  climates,  that  live  in 
air,  have  been  so;  and  why  the  submarine, 
or  amphibious  ones  should  not  equally  ad- 
mit of  this  change  of  habits,  1  know  not  and 
nobody  else  does.  The  turtle  might  take  its 
place  along  side  of  the  peacock  and  the  pin- 
tado, and  his  fellow  turtles  of  the  land ;  while 
if  he  chose  to  hybernate,  he  might  find  a 
dormitory  in  Loch  Lomond  or  elsewhere,  to 
pass  the  chilling  hours  of  winter.  And  the 
change  would  be  less  than  in  the  case  of  land 
animals. 

There  is  another  practice  much  less  known 
that  it  merits,  little  known  out  of  Scotland1 
where  it  has  existed  for  many  years.  This 
is  the  preservation  of  sea-fish  in  salt-water 
ponds.  There  are  three  of  these  in  Scotland. 
In  these  even  cod  are  known  to  live  for  many 
months,  and  to  increase  in  size,  without  any 
loss  of  quality,  and  without  any  other  food  but 
what  is  imperceptible  to  us  which  is  brought 
by  the  daily  influx  of  the  sea.  Jn  the  pond 
in  Galloway,  some  individual  cod  have  been 
living  for  many  years,  so  as  to  have  become 
tame,  feeding  like  hogs  out  of  a  trough.* 

The  merely  temporary  naturalization  to  our 
lakes  and  ponds  in  the  case  of  sea-fish  would  be 
no  light  acquisition  to  the  gastronomer  who 
might  desire  to  have  turbot  before  the  season, 
or  to  reserve  it  at  five  shillings  for  consump^ 
tion,  when  the  price  has  risen  to  three  gui- 
neas. If  the  cod  chooses  to  live  in  the  fresh 
lake  of  Stromness-voe,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  keep  them  in  our  own 
gardens  till  the  day  of  giving  a  dinner  comes 
round,  or  why  Mr.  Groves  should  not  ren- 
der the  serpentine  a  park  for  surmullets, 

•  Columella  is  here  referred  to  who  relates  thaf,  the  Ro- 
mans transported  the  spawn  of  various  sca-fihhes  Xo  the 
different  fret>h-watcr  lakes,  as  a  regular  trade. 


instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  consigned  1 
frogs  and  tadpoles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  thai 
the  Fishmonger's  Company  will  take  these 
matters  to  heart  as  in  duty  bound  ;  and  thai 
in  the  progress  of  perfectibility  even  th« 
odious  canal  in  St.  James's  park  may  become 
a  repository  for  turtles,  instead  of  what  fl 
now  is,  a  Stygian  nursery  of  Malaria  anc  ff'1 
his  black  host. 


Remarls  on  Mr,  Robeitson's  Experiment, 
Sir  John  Sinclair, 
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(See  last  Number.) 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  above  com« 
munication  without  admiring  the  zeal  anc 
public  spirit  and  the  anxiety  to  discover  the 
truth,  which  it  displays. 

It  evidently  appears  that  a  very  great  ifr 
crease  in  a  crop  of  oats,  and  a  still  greatei 
one  in  flax,  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  o 
salt ;  and  that  there  is  encouragement  enough  S 1 
to  repeat  these  experiments  with  the  greatest' "a 
probability  of  success.  The  plan  of  tryingir'ien 
salt  with  summer  fallows,  sowing  it  at  three 
different  times,  likewise  promises  to  answer, 
either  with  wheat  or  barley,  for  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom  they  prefer  barley  to  wheat 
after  a  fallow. 

If  the  plan  of  raising  a  crop  of  turnips 
without  dung,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Robert- 
son, by  the  means  of  sowing  sait  three  times 
were  to  answer,  the  advantage  would  be  in- 
estimable. The  expense  would  be  considera- 
bly less — the  quality  of  the  root  probably 
better — and  the  dung  now  required  for  the 
turnip  crop  might  be  employed  in  giving  fer- 
tility to  poor  soils. 

The  experiments  with  stock,  so  far  as  the} 
go,  are  likewise  valuable ;  in  particular,  the 
plan  ol  salting  straw,  of  different  sorts,  ir-, 
spring  j  and  of  salting  potatoes,  so  as  to  de-  [ 11 
stroy  worms  in  horses,  &c.  and  to  prevent  or 
to  cure  other  disorders  to  which  stock  are 
liable, 

On  the  whole,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  the 
report  without  hoping  that  Mr.  Robertson 
may  receive  the  encouragement  he  desires 
(that  of  having  salt  duty  free,)  to  ascertain  a 
number  of  important  particulars  connected 
with  this  inquiry. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR.  ,  ^ 
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Appendix  by  Mr.  Andrew  Robertson. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  salt  will  an- 
cr  as  a  fermenter  of  earth  and  weeds,  mixed 
gether,  so  as  to  destroy  the  vegetative  power 
the  weeds.    The  quantity  I  have  tried  is 
o  yards  square  of  earth  and  weeds,  with 
ree  bushels  of  salt,  winch  makes  four  solid 
irds,  befog  three  feet  deep.    It  has  ferment- 
but  has  not  come  up  to  blood-heat,  the 
unpound    being   very  earthy  :  whether  a 
sser  or  greater  quantity  of  salt  would  have 
night  the  heat  higher,  I  am  not  as  yet  able 
determine  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  vegeta- 
%  power  of  the  weeds  will  be  destroyed  bet  - 
than  if  the  compound  be  made  up  with 
ked  lime  in  place  of  salt. 
The  same  quantity  of  moss  and  salt,  made 
in  the  same  way,  has  never  yet  come  up 
heat.    1  imagine  that  the  moss  was  wet 
en  made  up,  and  the  salt  melting  made  it 
more  so.    But  I  am  determined  to  try 


ilv 

still  farther,  as  it  will  be  a  most  essential 
>ject  to  have  this  point  decided. 


\eporl  of  Experiments  with  Salt  as  a  Ma- 
nure j  by  Mr.  Peter  Christian.  Addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  thi)  Society. 

Sir — Having  observed  in  the  list  of  pre- 
iums  to  be  given  by  the  Highland  Society 
"  Scotland  in  the  present  year,  one  offered 
the  person  "  who  shall  make  and  report  to 
i  Society  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
periments  on  the  effects  of  salt  as  a  manure 
general,"  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  for 
(  information  of  the  Society,  that  I  pro 
tred  from  Liverpool  a  quantity  of  refuse- 
mixed  with  ashes,  in  the  proportion  of 
ree  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter, 
ith  which  the  following  experiments  have 
en  made  by  me  on  this  farm. 

m  a  field  of  Potatoes,  planted  in  drills,  after 
\  Oats,  following  one  year's  grass,  which  had 

been  laid  down  with  Barley  after  Turnips 
Jully  dunged  and  limed  ;  the  soil  a  deep 

sandy  loam. 

The  land  having  received  the  necessary 
lough ings  and  harrowings,  and  being  clear- 
1  of  weeds,  60  falls  were  divided  into  four 
jual  plots  for  the  sake  of  varying  the  applica- 
on  of  the  salt. 


Plot  1st  having  been  drilled,  salt  was  care- 
fully scattered  between  the  drills,  at  the  rate 
of  32  bushels  of  the  mixture  to  an  acre  ;  the 
potato  sets  were  then  planted  in  the  interval*, 
and  covered  by  splitting  the  drills. 

On  plot  2d,  salt,  at  the  rate  of  16  bushel* 
of  the  mixture  per  acre,  was  sown  on  the  sur- 
face ;  after  which  the  land  was  drilled  and 
dunged  in  the  interval*,  at  the  rate  of  14  tons 
of  the  best  farm-yard  dung  per  acre;  and  the 
potato-sets  being  then  planted  on  the  dung 
were  covered  as  above. 

Plot  3d,  having  been  drilled  md  manured 
with  farm-yard  dung,  laid  in  the  intervals  at 
the  same  rate,  salt  in  the  proportion  of  16 
bushels  of  the  mixture  to  an  acre,  was  care- 
fully sown  on  the  dung,  and  the  potato  sets 
were  deposited  and  covered. 

Plot  ith  having  been  drilled  and  dunged  in 
the  same  manner  and  proportion,  and  the  po- 
tato-sets planted  and  covered  in  theusmd  way, 
salt  was  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  covered 
drills,  at  the  rate  of  16  bushels  of  the  mix- 
ture to  an  acre. 

These  operations  were  executed  on  the  2d 
of  May,  and  the  rest  of  the  fiekfwas  planted 
fhe  same  day  ;  farm-yard  dung  having  been 
applied  in  the  drills  in  the  proportion  already 
mentioned. 

In  plot  4th,  the  plants  appeared  above 
ground  abouf;  a  week  earlier  than  those  of  the 
same  kind  of  potato  for  which  dung  only  was 
used,  and  the  stems  maintained  a  visible  su- 
periority of  luxuriance  during  the  season  until 
they  begun  to  fade,  in  which  they  had  a  pri- 
ority even  greater  than  in  springing.  In 
plot  3d,  the  stems  were  later  in  appearing 
than  those  of  the  same  potato  to  which  dung 
alone  was  applied.  In  plot  2d,  the  plants 
were  still  longer  appearing  than  in  the  3d  ; 
while  in  plot  1st,  they  were  so  backward  that 
it  was  for  some  time  apprehended  the  crop 
would  entirely  fail.  At  length,  however,  all 
the  sets  appeared  to  have  sprung  in  all  the 
divisions.  In  plot  1st,  the  stems  were  all  along 
much  stunted.  Neither  in  the  2d  nor  3d  plots 
did  they  ever  assume  so  much  luxuriance  as 
in  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  field  where  salt 
was  not  applied,  and  in  all  these  three  they 
were  completely  withered  before  the  others 
had  begun  to  decay.  The  four  plots  were 
drill  -harrowed,  hand-hoed,  and  earthed  up 


On  Salt  as  a  Manure. 


along  with  the  rest  of  the  field.  Plot  4-th 
afterwards  continued  tolerably  free  from  sur- 
face weeds.  Plots  'id  and  3d  were  hut  in  a 
slight,  degree  infested  with  them.  But  the 
drills  in  plot  1st  were  before  harvest  excessive- 
ly over- run  with  grass  and  duckweed. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  the  produee  of  12 
square  yards  of  each  plot  was  ascertained  by 
weight,  and  compared  with  the  crop  produced 
in  the  same  extent  of  the  adjoining  part  M 
the  field.  The  result  was  as  follows  : 
I. — Small  American  Potato. 

Aivstordmn  lb. 

Plot  I  si  salfed  in  the  drills,-.   14^ 

Plot  2d  salted  on  the  sui-fhce,  and  t3.cn  dril- 
led and  dunked  in  the  drills,  ^  TO^ 

"Where  dung  only  was  used,-~~ — ,  41 

II — Purple  Cluster. 

Plot  3d  dunged  and  saltrd  in  the  cl ri 7  is,  —  35 

Plot  4th  dunged  in  the  drills,  and  salted  on 


tfcje  surface  when  finished,  

 ,~~  36 

Where  dung  only  was  0*10$, — ,  

 42 

III. — Long  white  Kidney. 

riot  1st  salted  in  the  drills,  ,  \\\ 

Plot  2d  salted  on  the  surface,  and  then  dril- 
led and  dunged  in  the  drilis,.~~~~~~-~ —  30 

Owing  to  an  accident,  the  comparative 
weight  of  the  last  mentioned  variety  where 
dung  only  was  used,  cannot  be  exactly  report- 
ed ;  but  from  the  appearance  of  the  crop,  it 
may  warrantably  be  stated  that  it  was  not  in- 
ferior in  weight  to  the  other  varieties  for  which 
dung  alone  was  applied  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
superiority  of  the  dunged  land  over  the  salted 
may  be  considered  as  great  in  this  case  as  the 
others. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  crop,  it 
was  observed,  that  while  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  field  the  potatoes  were  full  sized  and  mealy, 
those  (or  which  salt  was  used  were  of  unequal 
growth,  many  of  them  only  of  the  size  of 
marbles,  and  all  of  them  waxy  and  compara- 
tively unfit  for  the  table. 
On  a  field  of  Oats  sown  on  a  winter  furrow 
after  one  year's  grass,  laid  down  with  Bar- 
ley, part  1 1/  after  Turnips  and  partly  after 
naked  fallow. 

Three  different  parts  of  this  field  were  sub- 
jected to  an  experiment  on  the  3d  of  May, 
just,  when  the  crop  was  fully  brairded. 

1st,  On  a  strong  clay,  Jjtti  of  an  acre  was 
salted,  by  sowing  from  the  hand  at  the  rate  of 
20  bushels  of  the  mixture  to  an  acre ;  Jtfi  of 
an  .acre,  at  the  rate  of  15  bushels,  and  Jth  of 


an  acre,  at  the  rate  of  10  bushels;  a  ridge 
having,  for  the  facility  of  comparison,  been 
left  unsalted  between  each  of  these  divisions. 
This  part  of  the  field  had  been  fallowed  and 
fully  dunged  and  limed  in  1818. 

2d,  On  a  rich  sandy  loam,  two  ridges,  to 
the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  were 
salted  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  rate  of  1$ 
bushels  of  the  mixture  to  an  acre.  From  a 
particular  circumstance,  these  two  ridges, 
though  fully  dunged  for  the  turnips  in  1818,  ' 
got  no  lime,  and  it  is  believed  had  not  been" 
limed  for  many  years  before. 

3d,  On  the  same  soil,  where  both  lime  and 
dung  were  abundantly  applied  in  18 J 8,  one- 
eighth  of  an  acre  was  salted,  at  the  rate  of  14. 
bushels  of  the  mixture  per  acre. 

The  different  salted  plots  were  duly  inspect- 
ed from  time  to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
marking any  effect  that  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  application,  but  none  was  per- 
ceived, except  that,  in  the  mornings  after 
heavy  dews,  and  at  other  times  after  showers, 
the  ground  on  which  the  salt  was  sown  seemed 
to  have  attracted  moisture  more,  and  to  re- 
tain it  longer,  than  the' adjoining  ground. — 
Persons  conversant  in  agricultural  matters 
wero  occasionally  asked  (some  of  them  being 
informed  of  the  purpose  and  others  not,)  to 
compare  the  crop  on  the  parts  salted  with 
what  grew  beside  it  ;  but  neither  from  their 
opinion,  from  my  own  frequent  inspections, 
nor  by  the  observation  of  the  person  who  ma-  ! 
nages  my  farm,  and  who  entered  zealously  in-  I 
to  the  matter  of  the  experiment,  was  I  able  to 
ascertain  that  the  crop  of  oats  was  in  any  de- 
gree affected  by  the  salt  either  in  luxuriance  or  1  1 
the  time  of  ripening.    The  crop  of  the  salted  re? 
land  was  harvested  at  the  same  time  with  viz 
what  grew  beside  it,  and  it  was  ascertained  on  tivt 
thrashing  equal  parts  of  both,  that  the  grain  pm 
of  each  was  exactly  of  die  same  weight  per  cei 
boll,  while  in  point  of  quantity  the  difference,  on 
though  not  material,  was  in  favour  of  the  land  ,  ber 
which  was  not  salted. 

The  field  had  on  a  former  occasion  been 
much  infested  with  grub,  but  last  season  none 
of  it  appeared,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  effects  of  the 
salt  in  preventing  its  ravages  on  the  oat  crop, 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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At  a  Meeting  of  the  General  Committee 
of  the  North  West  of  Ireland  Society,  held  at 
the  King's  Arms,  Derry,  on  the4<th  May,  1 825, 

Present — The  Lord   Bishop  of  Derry  in  the  Chdr. 


Sir  J.  Bruce,  Bart. 
Sir  S.  Hayes,  Bart. 
A.  Ferguson,  Esq. 
Itev.  Edward  Bowen. 
Rev.  William  Knox. 
Hugh  Lyle,  Esq. 
S.  Bruce,  Esq. 
Rev.  T.  Richardson. 


C.  Warner,  Esq. 
James  Smyth,  Esq. 
H.  Bruce,  Esq. 
J.  Fenton,  Esq. 
W.  Miller,  Esq. 
C.  M'Clelland,  Esq. 
J,  A.  Smyth,  Esq. 
Rev.  P.  Maxwell. 


A  letter  dated  the  30th  April,  1825,  from 
John  Boyd,  Esq.  respecting  the  Charter, 
having  been  read, 

Resolved — That  Mr.  Boyd  be  requested 
to  have  a  rough  draft  of  a  Charter  (after  the 
plan  of  that  of  the  Highland  Society)  pre- 
pared, and  forwarded  to  our  Secretary,  for 
I  the  purpose  of  being  submitted  to  a  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

That  the  Secretary,  on  the  receipt  of 
said  draft,  do  call  a  General  Meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  same. 

4th  May,  1825.— At  a  General  Meeting  of 
the  Subscribers  to  the  Agricultural  Seminary, 
called  by  Notice, 

Present — The  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  James  Bruce,  Bt. 
Sir  Samuel  Hayes,  Bt. 
A.  Ferguson,  Esq. 
Rev.  Edward  Bowen. 
J.  A.  Smyth,  Esq. 
H.  Lyle  Esq.  Ashhrook 


J.  Fenton,  Esq. 
Rev.  Thomas  Richardson. 
Charles  Warner,  Esq. 
William  Miller,  Esq. 
Cary  M'Clelland,  Esq, 
Stewart  Bruce,  Esq. 


The  Secretary  having  read  the  following 
resolution,  passed  on  the  15th  October,  1824-, 
viz. — "  We,  the  undersigned,  subscribe  one, 
two,  or  more  shares,  of  ^£25  each,  for  the 
;!  purpose  of  establishing  a  seminary  at  Gro- 
cers' Hall,  for  general  education,  somewhat 
on  the  plan  of  the  institution  of  M.  Fellcn- 
berg,  at  Hofvvyl,  comprising  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Agriculture,  with 
Classics,  Mathematics,  Drawing,  Surveying, 
Engineering,  and  other  acquirements" — 

Resolved— That  the  sum  of  £5  per  share 
be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  theressolution  into  effect. 

Resolved— That  J.  A.  Smith,  Esq.  be  re- 
quested to  act  as  Treasurer  and  to  receive 
the  depositee 


That  an  advertisement  be  forthwith  in- 
serted in  the  following  Newspapers,  viz. — 
Two  London  papers,  (Times  and  Courier.) 
two  Dublin  papers,  one  Edinburgh,  one  Glas- 
gow, the  Belfast  Commercial  Chronicle,  ihn 
Irish  Farmer's  Journal,  and  Evans  and  Ruf- 
fy's  English  Farmer's  Journal,  once  a  week 
lor  four  weeks,  requiring  proposals  from  such 
persons  as  are  qualified  to  act  as  Classical 
and  Principal  Master,  as  Mathematical 
Master,  as  an  Assistant  to  the  Mathematician, 
to  teach  Writing  and  English.  A  Professor 
of  Botany  and  Chemistry,  a  Drawing  Mas- 
ter, a  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  &c.  and  a 
Principal  or  head  Farmer. 

All  applications  to  be  made  to  William 
Marshall,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  North  West 
Society,  Londonderry,  if  by  letter,  post  paid. 

Resolved — That  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry, 
James  Sinclair,  Sir  Robert  Ferguson,  Bart. 
Hugh  Lyle,  Ash-brook,  Charles  Warner, 
John  Fenton,  William  Miller,  and  William 
Marshall,  Esqrs.  be  a  committtee  for  receiv- 
ing propos;jLv  preparing  a  prospectus,  ST%& 
arranging  wvher  business  prior  to  the 
Meeting  in  September  next,  and  that  ah 
other  subscribers  have  the  liberty  of  attending 
and  voting  at  the  Meetings  of  the  committee, 
which  is  to  assemble  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Wednesdays  in  each  month. 

Resolved — That  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
Subscribers  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  22d 
Sept,  next.   

A  meeting  of  the  landed  proprietors,  merchant*!,  and  far- 
mers of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Nn-Limavady,  wa 
held  on  the  26th  ult.  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consider 
ation  a  communication  from  the  Hibernian  Mining  Compa- 
ny— Marcus  M'Causland,  Esq.  in  the  chair,  when  it  was 
resolved,  that  being  duly  sensible  of  the  many  advantages  to 
bo  derived  by  all  ranks  of  people  from  the  exertions  of  the 
Hibernian  Mining  Company,  uarticularly  for.  the  discovery 
of  coal,  they  would  give  every  facility  in  their  power  towards 
promoting  their  laudable  intentions,  and  would  rcccmmetit 
the  same  to  the  serious  attention  of  the  great  Absentee  pro 
prietorj  of  that  district.  A  Committee  was  than  formed,  t< 
correspond  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Hibernian  Mining 
Company,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  should  in  th_ 
sequel  appear  necessary. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hickcy's  letter  has  been  received— -th 
name  of  that  gentleman  was  by  mistake  omitted  in  the.l'. 
of  Honorary  Members  of  the  N.  W.  Society — which  onV.  - 
sion  we  hope  that  gentleman  will  pardon, 


On  Fallows. 


The  authors  of  the  General  Report  of 
Scotland,  alter  a  discussion  on  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  fallow,  conclude  the  sub- 
ject with  the  following  useful  observations  :  — 
Agriculture  is  assuredly  an  experimental  art, 
yet  as  each  individual  experiment  icquires 
at  'cast  a  whole  year  for  its  performance,  the 
general  results  of  any  rotation  system,  require 
a  number  of  year*  before  they  can  be  com- 
pared, and  pronounced  on  with  certainty. — 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  art  to  Which  an 
ancient  aphorism,  art  is  long  and  life  snort, 
can  be  applied  wjth  equal  truth.  In  the  great 
and  leading  practices  of  farming,  the  multi- 
tude follow  general  principles  of  practice 
which  they  have  noticed  from  their  infancy, 
almost  without  question  or  consideration  as  to 
their  expediency,  and  scarcely  ever  -think  of 
endeavouring  to  make  the  smallest  alteration 
or  improvement.  A  few  bold  and  judicious 
men,  who  occasionally  travel  into  t  istant  dis- 
tricts, fortunately  observe  new  practices  with 
a  discerning  eye,  and  introduce"  them  into 
their  own  farms,  Whence  they  are  gradually 
adopted  by  their  neighbours.  Occasionally 
an  adventurous  philosoper  dares  to  think  for 
himself,  and  strikes  out  new  and  unheard  of 
practices,  some  of  which  fall  into  oblivion)  and 
others  take  firm  foot*  and  are  gradually  dis- 
seminated. But  generally  speaking,  the  prin- 
cipal improvements  can  only  be  traced  as 
having  travelled  from  one  spot  to  another.—- 
Amon^  original  inventions  in  farming  which 

ft  o  o 

can  actually  be  traced,  are-— 1st,  the  drill  sys- 
tem of  Jethro  Tull,  firmly  established  in  the 
turnip  husbandry  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Daw- 
son ;  2d,  the  various  improvements  of  Mr. 
Bakewoll,  in  the  breeding  of  stock,  and  of 
sheep  in  particular;  and  3d,  the  threshing 
machine  of  Mr.  Meikle  Of  travelled  im- 
provements may  be  noticed  the  winnowing 
machine  brought  into  Scotland  from  Holland, 
by  the  father  of  Mr.  Meikle,  and  said  to  have 
originated  in  China.  The  plough  drawn  by 
two  horses  and  guided  by  one  person,  re- 
commended by  an  English  gentleman  fifty  01 
sixty  years  ago,  to  some  proprietors  near 
Edinburgh,  and  now  universal  in  Scotland. 
Anil  lastly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of 
fallowing,  the  introduction  of  that  practice  in- 
to East  Lothian,  about  one  hundred  yeai> 
ago,  on  the  suggestion  of  an  English  travel- 
ler to  Mr.  J.  Walker,  innkecpe  •,  at  Beanston. 


It  may  be  possibly  considered  as  presump- 
tuous to  pronounce  decisively  on  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  fallow  system,  without  a 
consecutive  series  of  comparative  experiments, 
But  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  enlightened 
agriculturists  in  all  the  well  managed  districts 
of  Scotland,  and  confirmed  by  their  experi- 
ence, *'  A  complete  over-year's  naked  fallow 
forms  on  all  clay  soils,  the  indispensable  basis 
of  all  good  husbandry."  In  d^'ault  of  direct 
positive  proof,  the  indirect  negative  may  be 
considered  in  a  great  measure  conclusive  of 
the  question.  In  the  last  years  of  a  lease,  a 
way-going  tenant  is  naturally  anxious  to  take 
all  he  can  from  the  land,  at  the  least  possible 
expense,  He  often  neglects  altogether,  or 
slurs  over  the  fallow  process,  and  takes  as  ma- 
ny successive  crops  as  can  he  got,  with  as  few 
ploughings  as  is  practicable.  On  these  occar 
sions-  it  uniformly  happens  that  the  first  crops 
of  the  succeeding  tenant  have  to  toil  for  it 
scanty  subsistence  amidst  legions  of  weeds 
and  are  proportionally  worthless;  and  that 
his  first  series  of  fallows  have  to  be  Carried  ort 
at  an  unusual  cost  of  time  ant,1  labour,  and 
consequent  expense.  On  such  occasions  may 
be  seen  potatoes  and  turnips  growing  on  land 
full  of  the  roots  of  couch,  and  Corn  crops  so* 
overrun  with  weeds,  that  their  stubbles  have 
the  appearance  of  grass  fields.  Wheat  lands, 
therefore,  require  to  be  thoroughly  f  allowed, 
and  turnip  lands  to  be  carefully  worked  and 
cleaned  for  a  drilled  crop  once  in  every  ro^ 
tation. 

The  fallow  process,  as  conducted  by  the 
i?iost  judicious  cultivators  in  Scotland,  may 
be  thus  described.  Invariably  after  harvest, 
the  land  intended  for  being  summer  fallowed 
in  the  ensiring  year,  gets  an  end-long  plough- 
ing, which  ought  to  be  as  deep  as  the  soil 
will  admit,  even  though  a  little  of  the  till  or 
subsoii  is  brought  up.  This  both  tends  to 
deepen  the  cultivated  or  manured  soil,  as  the 
new  earth  incorporates  with  the  former  ma- 
nured soil,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  separa- 
tion of  the  roots  of  weeds  during  the  ensuing 
fallow  process.  This  autumnal  ploughing, 
usually  called  the  winter  furrow,  promotes 
the  rotting  of  stubble  and  weeds;  and  if  not 
accomplished  towards  the  end  of  harvest, 
must  be  given  in  the  winter  months,  or  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  In  giving  the 
first  ploughing  the  old  ridges  should  be  ga- 
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ered  up,  if  practicable,  as  in  that  state  they 
e  kept  dry  during  the  winter  months,  but 
is  not  uncommon  to  split  them  out  or 
vide  them,  especially  if  the  land  hod  been 
eyioubly  highly  gathered.    Thus  each  ridge 
divided  into  two  half  ridges.  Sometimes 
e  furrows  of  the  old  ridges  are  frjade  the 
owns  of  the  new  one?,  or  sometimes  two 
ges  are  ploughed  together  by  what  is  cal- 
casting.    After  the  field  is  ploughed  all 
e  inter- furrows  are  carefully  opened  up  first 
the  plough  and  then  by  the  spade,  that  all 
)isture  may  flow  off.    And  every  precau- 
»n  is  used  that  no  water  may  stagnate  in 
y  part  of  the  field.    Upon  the  accuracy  of 
ese  operations  the  efficacy  of  the  succeeding 
low  very  materially  depends. 
In  this  state  the  land  remains  all  winter,  by 
ich  the  soil  becomes  tender  and  easily 
ought.     When  springs-seed  time  is  over, 
3  fallow  land  is  again  ploughed  end-long, 
formerly  split  it  is  now  ridged  up;  if  for- 
rly  gathered,  it  is  now  split  or  cloven 
wn.    It  is  then  cross-ploughed  ;  and  after 
ng  till  sufficiently  dry  to  admit  the  har- 
ws ;  it  is  harrowed  and  rolled  repeatedly, 
d  every  particle  of  the  vivacious  roots  of 
eijl»  carefully  gathered  into  heap?  and  burnt 
carted  off  to  the  compost  midden.  The 
ow  is  then  ridged  up,  which  places  it  in  a 
e  condition  in  case  of  bad  weather,  and 
poses  a  pew  surface  to  the  harrows  and  rol- 
;  after  the  weeds  are  gathered  by  hand, 
t  a  previous  harrowing  is  necessary.    It  is 
erwards  ploughed,  harrowed,  rolled,  and 
thered,  as  qften  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
ca  it  into  fine  tilth,  $nd  extirpate  all  root 
:etjs.    In  this  way  repeated  props  of  seed- 
g  weeds  are  brought  into  vege^Uon  ftnd 
stroyed.     The  larvae  likewise  pf  various 
;ects,  and  an  immense  variety  qf  the  seeds 
weeds  are  devoured  by  the  birds,  which 
3  then  the  farmer's  best  friends,  though 
en  proscribed  as  his  bitterest  enemies. 
When  effectually  reduced  to  fine  tilth,  and 
^roughly  cleaned,  the  fallow  is  again  plough- 
end-long  into  gathered  ridges  or  lands  fif- 
n  or  eighteen  feet  broad.    If  the  seed  is  to 
drilled,  the  ridges  are  made  of  such  a 
jdth  as  may  suit  the  particular  drill-machine 
be  employed.    Any  particular  breadth  is 
I  off  by  means  of  poles.    After  the  land  has 
en  once  gathered  by  a  deep  furrow,  pro- 


portioned to  the  depth  of  the  cultivated  soil, 
the  manure  is  laid  on,  and  evenly  spread  over 
the  surface.  A  second  gathering  is  now  given 
by  the  plough  :  and  this  being  generally  the 
furrow  upon  which  the  seed  is  sown,  great 
care  is  used  to  plough  as  equal  as  possiljlc. — 
After  the  seed  is  sown  and  harrowed,  the  fur- 
rows of  head-lands,  and  gaw  furrows  arc  open- 
ed up  and  cleared. 

Th  j  operations  now  described  and  recom- 
mended as  essential  to  good  husbandry,  on 
stiff  clays  and  wet  soils,  with  a  retentive  bot- 
tom, are  numerous  and  expensive — in  few 
cases  less  than  sometimes  7  or  8  ploughings  are 
necessary,  with  6  or  mpre  complete  harrow 
ings.  These  will  cost  three  or  four  pounds 
per  acre,  besides  one  year's  rent  ami  taxes 
extraordinary,  merely  as  a  preparation  for  a 
crop  of  wheat.  But  when  the  superiority  of 
that  crop  is  considered,  as  thus  produced,  and 
more  especially  when  the  improvement  of  the 
subsequent  lea  is  taken  into  account,  whether 
for  hay,  soiling,  or  pasture,  and  the  richness 
of  the  land  when  again  broken  up,  and  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  rotation  till  fallow 
bepomes  again  necessary,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  of  the  propriety  and  economy  of  giving 
Strong  land  &  complete  fallow  once  in  every 
rotation  or  course  of  cropping. 

If  a  fallow  is  judiciously  and  industriously 
conducted  in  the  manner  described,  it  may 
certainly  carry  repeated  alternate  crops  of 
grain  and  pulse,  without  any  intervening  nak- 
ed fallow,  for  a  considerable  period,  perhaps 
for  six  or  eight  years  ;  and  when  such  land  is 
to  be  fallowed  a  second  time,  it  will  require 
fewer  ploughings  and  harrowings  than  stated 
as  necessary  for  foul  land.  Such  extended 
aration  as  is  here  supposed*  will  generally  re- 

Suire  more  manure  than  can  be  supplied  from 
le  direct  funds  of  a  farm.  It  is  only  advis- 
able, therefore,,  near  towns,  where  manure 
may  be  purchased  or  where  there  is  a  full 
command  of  sea-weed.  To  preserve  the  be- 
neficial effects  of  fallow  on  ordinary  farm 
land,  whjch  has  no  opportunity  of  receiving 
manure  beyond  its  own  resources,  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  economical  plan  to  lay  it 
down  to  grass  with  the  crop  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  fallow,  and  to  take  such  successive 
crops  of  grain  and  pulse  as  its  condition  will 
allow,  when  broken  up  from  lea,  previous  to 
the  next  fallow. 
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On  Salt  as  a  Manure. 


On  a  field  of  Barley  soxvn  out  imth  Clover  ana 
Rye-grans  seeds  •  the  soil  a  good  sandy  loam. 

(Continued  from  page  192.) 

Of  a  part  of  this  field  which  was  last  year 
completely  dunged  for  turnips,  but  had  not 
been,  Jimed  for  a  gftatt  many  years,  GO  falls 
were  measured  oil'  immediately  after  the  bar- 
ley, clover,  and  rye-grass  seeds  were  sown, 
;tnd  the  land  harrowed  and  rolled.  Of  these, 
W  f  ills  were  then  salted  from  the  hand,  in 
the  proportion  of  IS  bushels  of  the  mixture 
per  acre,  and  SO  falls,  at  the  rate  of  12 
bushels. 

In  another  part  of  the  field  which  was  fully 
timed  in  1815,  and  dunged  for  turnips  last 
year,  40  ialls  were  also,  immediately  after  the 
bailey  and  seeds  were  harrowed  in  and  the 
Jand  rolled,  salted  on  the  surface,  at  the  rate 
of  16  bushels  of  the  mixture  to  the  acre. 

Adjoining  the  last  plot,  the  laud  had  grown 
c  m  rots  last  year  without  being  dunged,  and 
of  it,  alter  the  barley  was  harrowed  in,  20  falls 
were  salted  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels  of  the 
mixture  lo  an  acre  ;  three  days  alter  which 
clover  seeds  without  rye-grass  were  sown  upon 
the  salt,  and  the  land  harrowed.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  carrot-land,  was,  far  we  sake 
of  comparison,  sown  with  barley  and  clover- 
seeds  without  either  salt  or  dung. 

The  different  salted  plots  in  this  field  were 
carefully  inspected  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
•same  manner  as  those  in  the  field  of  oats  ; 
but  no  effects  were  detected  on  the  crop  of 
barley  beyond  what  were  noticed  in  the  other. 
Between  the  salted  and  the  unsalled  parts 
ihcrc  was  no  perceptible  difference,  either  in 
the  springing  of  the  barley,  in  the  subsequent 
growth  of  the  plants,  or  in  the  luxuriance  or 
ripening  of  the  crop,  and  none  appeared  in 
the  bulk  when  cut  down.  The  season  having 
been  uncommonly  dry,  the  clover  and  rye- 
grabfi  seeds  were  backward  in  springing  over 
the  whole  field.  Mince  harvest  they  Dave,  how- 
i  vor,  made  good  progress,  and  the  plants  of 
both  aie  now  abundant,  where  salt  was  not 
applied  :  but  where  it  was  used,  there  is  an 
evident  and  material  falling  off;  audio  judge 
from  present  appearances,  the  grass-crop  on 
the  sailed  iaud  will  not  exceed  two-thirds  of 
:he  weight  of  what  \6  promised  on  the  pin  ts 
ngl    illcd.    Even  on  the  carrot-land,  which, 


for  experiment's  sake,  was  deprived  of  the 
dung  it  should  this  season  have  received  for 
the  barley  crop,  the  clover  is  the  most  abun- 
dant where  the  salt  wras  not  applied. 

ON   CRASS- LAND. 

1st,  On  the  14th  of  May,  20  falls  of  a 
piece  Gf  unimproved  sward  in  a  grass  field 
were  measured  olf  and  sown  with  two  bushels 
of  the  mixture. 

Cattle  had  not  then  been  admitted  into  the 
field,  and  they  were  kept  off  this  plot  till 
towards  the  end  of  June.  A  few  days  after 
the  application,  the  salted  sward  assumed  a 
brown  appearance,  which,  on  close  inspection, 
was  ascertained  to  proceed  from  withered 
plants  of  grass  corroded  by  the  salt.  This 
wore  gradually  oft,  and  in  the  course  of  two. 
or  three  weeks  the  salted  plot  recovered  its 
hue,  but  it  could  never  be  discovered  that  it 
derived  any  benefit  from  the  application. 

2d,  On  the  25th  of  June,  part  of  an  im- 
proved haugh,  limed  in  1816,  which  has  been 
lour  years  in  grass,  and  in  which  cattle  had 
been  pastured  to  that  date,  was  railed  off,  and 
half  an  acre  of  it  sown  with  eight  bushels  of. 
the  mixture. 

Here  the  effect  of  the  salt  was  the  same  as 
on  the  unimproved  sward.  The  grass  was 
withered,'  and  did  not  recover  its  verdure  for 
several  weeks,  nor  did  it  afterwards  appear  to 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  application  of 
the  salt  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  part  sailed  did 
nor,  during  the  season,  overtakein  luxuriance 
those  pans  within  the  railing,  on  which  no 
sarlt  was  bestowed. 

3d,  The  same  day,  in  a  field  of  first  year's 
grass,  one  acre  of  what  had  been  depastured 
by  cattle  during  the  previous  part  of  the  sea- 
son, was  sown  with  16  bushels  of  the  mix- 
ture ;  and  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of  what  had 
been  cut  for  soiling  was  sown  with  four 
bushels. 

Both  plots  were  saved  for  subsequent  soil- 
ing, but  on  them  the  smallest  visible  effect 
w;is  never  produced. by  the  salt.  Either  from 
the  sward  being  here  more  open,  or  the  plants 
more  vigorous  than  in  the  older  grass  fields, 
no  corrosion  and  withering  was  perceived, 
and  between  the  salted  and  unsalted  parts  no 
difference  of  subsequent  growth  or  luxuriance 
could  be  discovered. 
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ie  ON  A  FIELD  OF  DRILLED  TURNIP^. 

jf  '  ■  t  i 

For  this  experiment  a  quantity  of  good 
black  mould,  dug  from  a  bank  of  travelled 
earth,  and  exposed  to  the  winter  frosts,  w  as 
on  tli?  7th  of  May,'  made  into  a  compost 
with  salt^  in  the  proportion  of  op<e  bushel  of 
the  latter  'to  one  cubic  yard  of  the  former, 
and  being  placed  under  cover  they  were  inti- 
mately incorporated  by  frequent  turnings. 

On  the  2 1st  of  June,  70  falls  of  ground 
having  been  manured  in  the  drills  with  excel- 
lent farm-yard  dung,  at'  the  rate  of  14  tons 
per  acre,  were  sown  by  the  turnip-machine 
with  Norfolk  globe,  and  then  sown  on  the 
surface  with  the  mixture  of  salt  and  ashes,  in 
the  proportion  of  16  bushels  to  an  acre. — 20 
i  falls,  dunged  in  the  same  manner,  were  salted 
!  upon  the  dung  in  the  drills  at  the  same  rate, 
I  the  manure  covered  by  splitting  the  drills,  and 
the  turnips  then  sown     20  falls  were  salted 
in  the  drills  at  the  same  rate,  without  any 
dung,  the  salt  covered  and  the  turnips  sown. 
20  falls  were  manured  in  the  drills  with  the 
above  compost,  at  the  rate  of  16  bushels  of 
salt  and  16  cubic  yards  of  earth  to  the  acre, 
the  . manure  covered,  and  the  turnips  sown. — 
20  falls  were  manured,  with  the  proportion  of 
the. compost  spread  on  the  surface,  which  be- 
ing ploughed  in,  the  land  was  drilled,  and  the 
turnips  sown.— 10  falls  were  salted  on  the 
surface,  at  the  rate  of  16  bushels  of  salt  and 
ashes  per  acre,  after  which  the  land  was  dril- 
led, and  the  turnips  sown  ;  and,  lastly,  a  por- 
tion of  land  was  drilled  and  sown  without 
cither  salt  or  dung.    The  rest  of  the  field  was 
manured  with  farm^yard  dung,  in  the  pro- 
portion already  mentioned,  of  14  tons  per 
.acre.  '•'  ' 

The  turnips  in  the  70  falls  salted  on  the 
surface,  after  being  dunged  and  sown,  were 
in  springing  much  on  a  par  with  those  in  the 
iinsalted*  land  adjoining  ;  they  are  equally 
luxuriant  in  tops,  but  inferior  in  the  size  of 
roots  ;  and  on  weighing  three  falls  of  each 
on  the  3d  instant,  the  difference  was  found  to 
be  exactly  as  5  to  4  in  favour  of  the  crop  on 
the  unsalted  land.  '  \ 

The  division  waited  in  the  drills  without 
dung  may  be  stated  as  having  totally  failed  of 
a  crop.  The  few  plants  which  have  risen  in 
it  were  late  of  appearing :  the  tops  are  stunted, 
imd  the  roots  of  very  diminutive  size. 


In  the  other  four  salted  plots,  the  crop  is 
also  irregular  and  deficient,  being  inferior  to 
that  in  the  portion  sown  without  any  manure, 
and  not  half  the  weight  of  what  was  raised 
with  dung  alone.  Of  these  four  plots  the 
crop  is,  the  best  on  that  which  was  salted 
upon  the  dung  in  the  drills,  and  on  that  which 
was  salted  on  the  surface  before  drilling;  and 
it  is  the  worst  in  the  two  for  which  the  com- 
post of  earth  and  salt  was  used. 

Such  were  the  experiments  made  by  me, 
which  I  beg  you  wilL  communicate  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very 
obedient  humble  servant. 

Pet.  Christian. 
"  Having,  by  actual  inspection  and  other- 
wise, ascertained  the  accuracy  of  the  facts 
stated  in  the  foregoing  Report,  we  do  hereby 
certify  the  same. 

"  Robert  W.  Duff. 

"  William  Stewart,  J.  P. 

"  7th  November,  1821." 
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Chap.  VII I.  Is  on  the  management  of 
grass  lands  in  Scotland,  by  Sir  J.  Naismith, 
Esq.  and  others.  It  comprises  four  general 
heads.  First,  natural  meadows.  Second, 
pastures  occasionally  cultivated.  Third,  old 
pastures  in  lowland  districts  ;  and  Fourth, 
natural  upland  pastures. 

In  the  more  improved  districts,  dung  is 
never  applied  by  judicious  farmers,  to  mea- 
dow land,  till  after  it  has  been  broken  up  by 
the  plough,  and  completely  fallowed.  In 
pastoral  districts  this  rule  is  not  always  ob- 
served. In  several  districts  where  there  is 
little  arable  land,  there  is  nevertheless  much 
dung  made  from  herds'  cows,  sheep  occasion- 
ally folded,  &c.  In  such  situations,  where  so 
much  dependence  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  hay 
ground,  dung  may  be  advantageously  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  along  with  a  little  earth,  if 
it  can  be  obtained,  provided  the  meadow  is 
first  laid  dry.  In  some  moorish  districts, 
much  of  the  dung  is  allowed  to  be  floated  by 
a  stream  towards  the  meadow,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  it  with  as  little  labour  as  possible. 
Such  instances  of  carelessness,  however,  are 
very  rare. 
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Hay-Making, 


Composts  of  every  description  particularly 
of  earth  and  lime,  have  been  found  useful  to 
bog-meadow.  If  the  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of 
moss,  then  earth  or  clay,  with  lime  are  found 
to  be  the  best  manures.  Even  sand  alone 
will  improve  the  herbage.  Judicious  farmers 
have  the  compost  ready  to  be  laid  on  as  soon 
as  the  hay  is  removed  and  then  spread  it 
carefully.  A  harrowing  in  the  spring  more 
completely  exposes  the  soil  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  allows  the  grass  to  rise 
more  freely. 

Under  the  head  hay-making  the  following 
instructions  are  given.  We  transcribe  the 
directions  fo/  the  best  mode  of  saving  clover 
and  rye-grass.  As  soon  as  the  swathe  rs  dry 
above,  it  is  gently  turned  over  (not  tedded  or 
scattered)  without  breaking  it.  Sometimes 
this  is  done  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  small  fork, 
and  some  farmers  are  so  anxious  to  prevent  the 
swathe  from  being  broken,  that  they  will  not 
permit  the  use  of  the  rake  shaft.  The  grass 
when  turned  over  in  the  morning  of  a  dry  day, 
is  put  into  cocks  in  the  afternoon.  The  mode 
of  performing  this  is  very  simple  and  expe- 
ditious, and  none  but  women,  boys,  and  girls 
though  under  the  eye  of  n  confidential  servant 
are  usually  employed.  If  the  crop  is  heavy 
a  row  of  cocks  is  placed  in  the  middle  ot 
three,  and  if  light  of  five  ridges.  A  distinct 
company  of  carriers  and  rakers  is  allotted 
to  every  such  number  of  ridges,  and  the  se- 
parate companies  proceed  each  on  its  own 
ground,  which  occasions  a  degree  of  compe- 
tition among  them,  both  for  despatch,  clean 
raking,  and  neat  well-built  cocks.  The  car- 
riers gather  the  hay,  and  carry  it  to  the  ridge 
where  the  cocks  are  to  be  built,  by  one  of 
the  most  experienced  hands.  A  raker  fol- 
lows the  carrier,  taking  up  and  bringing  to 
the  cocks  the  remains  of  the  swathe.  There 
may  be  in  general  five  people  employed  about 
each  row  of  cocks,  a  carrier  and  a  raker  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge  on  which  they  are 
placed,  and  a  person  on  the  ridge  who  builds 
them.  But  when  crop  is  not  weighty,  more 
carriers  and  rakers  are  required. 

As  the  cocks  are  thus  placed  in  a  line,  it 
is  easy  to  put  two  or  more  afterwards,  into 
one,  and  the  larger  cocks  may  be  speedily 
drawn  together,  to  be  put  into  tramp-ricks, 
by  means  of  rope*  thrown  round  their  bot- 


toms and  dragged  along  by  a  horse.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  hay,  after  it  is  put  into  cocks  ; 
one  thing  is  however  always  attended  to,  not; 
to  shake  out,  scatter,  pr  expose  the  Jury  of- 
tener  than  is  really  necessary  for  its  preser- 
vation. Sometimes  the  cocks,  mpfe  espe- 
cially when  the  grasses  were  ripe,  are  put  up 
so  large,  that  they  never  require  to  go  into 
a  tramp-rick,  but  are  carted  to  the  stack-yard 
without  ever  being  broken,  ana!  put  up  in  al- 
ternate layers,  with  old  hay.  But  where  this/ 
is  attempted,  there  must  not  be  much  clover, 
The  practice  pf  mixjng  the  new  with  the 
old  hay,  is  however  a  good  one,  and  saves  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  labour,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  old  hay  is  much  improved  by 
the  mixture. 

The  best  managers  disapprove  pf  spread- 
ing out  clover  and  rye-grass  hay,  though  this 
is  often  done  with  natural  hay,  when  it  is  cut 
and  harvested  so  late.  The  more  the  swathe 
is  kept  "unbroken,  the  hay  is  the  greener  and 
more  fragrant. 

A  new  mode  of  making  hay  has  been 
lately  adopted  by  Mr.  Church,  of  Hitchill, 
in  Dumfries-shire.  It  was  originally  prac- 
ticed in  Lancashire,  where  it  is  called  tippling. 
Mr.  Church  conceives  it  may  be  followed  in 
Scotland  with  advantage.  He  considers  it  not 
only  a  cheap,  but  a  superior  mode  of  making 
hay,  more  especially  in  precarious  seasons, 
or  for  making  hay  from  a  second  crop  of  clover. 
The  tipple  is  made  as  soon  as  the  grass  is 
mown,  if  dry;  if  not,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  it  is  so. 
If  the  crop  is  heavy,  there  is  a  row  of  tipple 
placed  on  each  swathe;  if  light  two  of  these 
are  put  into  one  row.  In  making  one  a  per- 
son with  his  right  hand  rolls  the  swathe  in- 
wards till  he  has  a  little  bunch,  then  the  same 
is  done  by  the  left,  until  both  meet  and  form 
8  to  12  lbs.  or  nearly  so.  This  bundle  is  set 
up  against  the  legs  or  between  the  feet.  A 
rope  is  twisted  of  the  grass,  while  \\w  bundle 
is  supported  in  this  manner,  which  is  tied 
round  the  bundle  near  its  top,  and  from  the 
top  are  drawn  up  a  few  straggling  stems, 
which  are  twisted  to  make  the  tipple  taper  to 
a  point,  and  give  it  as  much  of  a  conical 
shape  as  possible.  After  standing  a  few 
hours,  they  become  so  smooth  on  the  outside, 
that  the  heaviest  rains  seldom  wet  themv 
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through,  and  when  wet  they  are  soon  dried 
again.  As  soon  as  ready  they  are  put  into  the 
slimmer  rick,-  or  if  very  dry,  even  the  winter 
stack,  but  are  never  opened  out  or  tedded,  to 
make  them'  dry  as  they  never  require  it. — 
By  this  method  riot  a  blade  is  lost)  and  the  hay 
is  nearly  as  green  as  a  leaj  dried  in  a  book. — 
In  a  moderate  crop'  one  wo'man  will  tipple  to 
one  mower,  and  a  woman'  will  rake  to  two 
tipplers  or  two  swatherV.  But .  where  the 
crop  is  strong,  it  may  require  three  women 
to  keep  pace  with  two  mowers.  After  the 
hay  is  put  up  in  this  manner*  the  crop  may 
be  considered  as  secure,  though  it  may  con- 
tinue wet.  weather  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time. 


OF  BARLEY. 

Sorf  and  preparation. — This  grain  is  next 
to  wheat  in  value,  especially  on  light  and  sharp 
soils  adapted  to  the  turnip  husbandry.  This 
grain  follows  Variously  in  the  general  system 
of  alternate  husbandry  according  to  circum- 
stances, as  after  turnips,  pulse,  or  fallow,  (ho' 
seldom  after  the  last,  especially  on  good  soils, 
except  when  unfavourable  seasons  have  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  sowing  wheat  on 
lands  fallowed  for  the  pupose.  After  turnips 
or  pulse,  it  is  sown  with  one  ploughing  only, 
upon  what  is  termed  hot-fur,  so  as  not  to  al- 
low time  for  the  newly  turned  up  soil  to  lose 
its  sap.  When  however  these  soils  happen  to 
turn  up  very  coarse  and  cloddy,  it  is  some- 
times judged  proper  to  harrow  and  roll  the 
land,  and  to  give  a  second  or  even  a  third 
ploughing,  to  reduce  the  soil  to  good  tilth. — 
This  is  often  more  especially  necessary,  on 
the  land  where  the  last  of  the  turnip  crop 
has  been  consumed,  when  a  considerable 
drought  has  set  in  after  the  surface  has  been 
much  trampled  upon,  by  which  the  soil  be- 
comes so  hard  as  to  require  the  industrious 
use  of  the  plough,  harrow  and  roller,  to  ren- 
der it  proper  for  receiving  the  barley  seed, 
which  if  possible  ought  always  to  be  sown  on 
a  fine  tilth.*  After  beans  and  peas,  it  is  usual 
to  give  two  ploughings  for  barley,  one  before 
winter,  as  soon  as  the  pulse  crop  is  removed, 

*  Some  farmers  are  of  opinian  that  all  turnips  should  be 
drawn  and  removed  from  the  field,  and  the  land  ploughed 
up  into  ridges,  to  be  moistened  with  rain  and  mellowed  with 
frost  in  due  time ;  and  that  the  turnips  should  be  stacked 


and  one  in  spring  immediately  before  sowing 
the  barley.  So  necessary  and  useful  is  it  to 
sow  barley  immediately  after  ploughing,  that 
it  is  usual  every  day  to  sow  all  the  land,  which 
has  been  seed  furrowed. 

As  clover  and  rye-grass  generally  accom- 
pany this  crop,  the  , fields  sown  with  barley 
are  often  finished  off  with  the  heavy  roller.— 
So  far  as  is  known  to  the  reporter,  barlev  is 
never  sown  without  ploughing;  and  the  sca- 
rificator being  hitherto  but  little  known  to 
Scotch  husbandmen,  it  is  of  course  never  em- 
ployed in  the  Culture  of  the  grain. 

,  2.  Manuring. — Manure  is  never  applied  in 
the  well  managed  districts  of  Scotland,  to  the 
barley  crop,  except  in  so  far  as  the  land  may 
be  said  to  be  manured,  by  consuming  the  pre- 
ceding crop  of  turnips  on  the  ground  by 
means  of  sheep.  In  districts  where  sea-weed 
abounds,  that,  valuable  manure  is  sometimes 
applied  to  the  barley  crop  after  it  is  above 
ground  ;  but  no  other  top-dressing  is  custo- 
mary in  Scotland.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the 
country,  lands  that  have  undergone  a  summer 
fallow,  arc  sometimes  manured  and  sown  with 
barley,  or  rather  with  big  or  bear ;  but  com- 
monly dung  is  given  in  the  first  place  for 
rearing  a  crop  of  turnips,  after  which  manure 
is  not  necessary. 

3.  Seedprocess. — Barle\  is  sown  broad-cast 
in  ordinary  cases,  though  sometimes  drilled 
more  especially  on  land  that  is  much  infested 
with  annual  weeds,  or  which  in  other  words 
has  been  cultivated  in  a  slovenly  manner. — 
According  to  the  opinion  of  ajudicious  writer 
on  husbandry  "  thin  sowing  of  barley  must 
be  attended  with  considerable  disadvantage. 
If  the  early  part  of  the  season  be  dry,  the 
plants  must  necessarily  be  stunted  in  their 
growth,  and  unable  to  send  out  offsets  to  stock 
the  soil.  When  rains  fall  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  the  plants  will  necessarily  begin 
to  stool  or  tiller  at  a  late  period.  These  young 
shoots  cannot  be  expected  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity ;  or  if  their  ripening  is  waited  for,  there 
is  a  great  risk  of  losing  the  first  or  earlier 
growth  of  the  crop.  Whether  the  second 
growth  is  waited  for  or  not,  the  crop  is  uni- 

and  consumed  in  spring  on  a  pasture  field,  in  sheds,  or  straw- 
yard.  Others  never  stack  any  (except  ruta  baga)  for  con- 
sumption in  May,  and  eat  the  turnips  on  the  ground 
during  the  whole  of  April. 
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formly  small  as  to  quantity,  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  presents  a  very  unequal  sample. 
In  such  cases,  the  crop  from  the  first  growth 
ofteh;  sinks  down  by  its  Weight  when  full,  un- 
der the  shade  of  the.  green  after-grouth  and 
never  ripens  perfectly  ;  it  becomes  sloorny, 
shrivelled^,  small,  attft  ill  coloured,  and  when 
cut  clown  is  difficult  to  win,  owing  to  its  hav- 
ing so  large  a  quantity  of  green  unripe  stalks 
among  it.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore  it  is 
sufely  preferable,  not  only  with  barley,  but 
all  spring-sown  grain,  to  give  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  seed  to  secure  a  lull  crop  from  the 
first  growth,  and  not  to  depend  upon  tiller- 
ing or  planting  out.  With  a  full  seed  the 
crop  grows  and  ripens  equally,  and  the  grain 
is  uniformly  good,  unless  in  Very  unfavourable 
seasons. 

The  time  of  sowing  follows  that  of  oats.*— 
The  most  proper  seed-time  is  the  latter  part 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  though 
good  crops  are  often  produced  from  a  much 
later  seed-time,  even  to  the  middle  of  May. 
Bear  or  big  may  be  sown  much  later  than 
barley,  as  it  grows  and  ripens  with  much 
greater  rapidity.  But  it  may  be  assumed  that 
early  sowing,  when  the  land  is  in  proper  or- 
der, is  always  most  desirable  in  every  variety 
of  culmiferous  grain,  sown  in  spring,  as  it  en- 
sures the  chance  of  a  proper  season  for  ripen- 
ing the  crop,  and  for  the  operations  of  har- 
vest. Under  the  old  Scotch  system  of  hus- 
bandry, when  the  infield  was  constantly  crop- 
ped, and  filled  with  seed-weeds,  barley  was 
seldom  sown  till  near  the  end  of  May ;  both 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  part  of  these 
weeds  by  the  tillage  of  a  spring  fallow,  and 
that  the  barley  might  have  the  advantage  of 
a  warmer  season  to  outstrip  the  remaining 
weeds  in  rapidity  of  growth.  Rolling  is  ge- 
nerally used,  because  in  general  clover  and 
rye-grass  are  sown  with  this  crop. 

When  drilled,  the  barley  crop  is  usually 
hand-hoed,  before  or  after  the  sowing  of  clo- 
ver and  rye-grass.  It  is  hardly  ever  weeded 
by  hand  farther  than  cutting  over  thistles  and 
other  large  weeds  by  means  of  the  weed-hook  : 
yet  within  these  few  years,  some  superior 
managers  have  begun  to  see  the  propriety  of 
this  useful  operation,  that  their  high  priced 
lands,  may  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  growth 
of  profitable  crops,  instead  of  being  ruinously 


usurped  by  a  multiplicity  of  weeds.  The  re- 
porter bas  lately  seen  with  much  pleasure, 
large  gangs  of  young  people,  especially  in  the 
eastern  part  of  East  Lothian,  cleaning 
fields. of  barley,  and  other  grain  from  weeds; 
and  thinks  the  practice  will  rapidly  extend 
amohg  judicious  husbandmen.  A  few  bushels 
of  additional  produce  per  acre  will  amply 
repay  the  expense  of  weeding.  In  some  cases, 
where  n  large  crop  of  annual  weeds,  such  as 
wild  mustard  and  radish  (called  runches)  have 
sprung  tip  early,  these  weeds  will  occupy  the 
ground  to  the  material  injury  of  the  crop. — 
There  is  no  operation  in  husbandry  that  will 
pay  better  than  hand-weeding  if  performed 
early.  As  soon  as  the  annuals  get  two  rough 
leaves  the  operation  ought  to  commence. — 
The  nearer  that  agriculture  can  be  brought 
to  resemble  horticulture,  more  especially  in 
the  eradication  of  weeds,  within  the  bounds 
of  economy,  so  much  the  more  profitable  will 
it  become  to  husbandmen  and  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  regard  to  natural  herbage  of  a  coarse 
description,  Dr.  Coventry  remarks.,  that  it 
should  be  left  in  small  parcels,  coils  or  cocks, 
somewhat  dry,  but  yet  so  green  or  dampish, 
as  to  become  in  a  short  time,  a  little  warm, 
and  to  emit  a  peculiar  light  smeU.  The 
warmth  should  be  just  perceptible  to  a  hand 
thrust  into  the  parcel,  and  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  rise  higher  ;  and  the  smell  arising, 
where  the  sweating"  proceeds  properly,  is 
rather  pleasant,  and  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  an  apple  or  walnut  leaf.  The  herbage  will 
then  be  found  to  be  somewhat  altered,  and  its 
condition  for  becoming  fodder  improved. — 
Directly  or  very  shortly  after  the  warmth  has 
become  perceptible,  the  hay  should  be  spread 
out,  or  exposed  so  as  to  become  dry  as  quickly 
as  the  weather  at  the  time  will  permit,  and 
put  into  large  cocks. 

Hay  of  every  kind  is  often  injured,  by  re- 
maining too  long  in  ricks,  before  it  is  secured 
in  the  stack.  When  the  ground  is  damp  as 
meadows  generally  are,  the  bottoms  of  the 
ricks  are  soon  injured  ;  and  if  the  weather  is 
rainy  they  are  often  rotted  at  top.  To  pre- 
vent the  former  evil  the  ricks  should  be  built 
on  a  dry  and  well  exposed  spot. 
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Grass  b(fst  adapted  to  permanent  pasture,  and 
'  to  alternate  husbandry. 


From  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburnensis. 
By  George  Sinclair,  F.  L.  S.  F.  H,  S.  London,  182*. 

This  work  makes  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  habits  and  produce  of  the  grasses,  a  de- 
partment of  husbandry  hitherto  but  little  cul- 
tivated, at  least  in  this  part  of  the  empire, 
than  any  work  of  the  kind  have  ever  had 
an  opportunity  to  peruse — and  the  figures  of 
the  plants,  and  particular  descriptions  that 
accompany  them,  are  so  plain  and  practical 
as  to  be  easily  understood  even  by  those  who 
have  never  before  looked  into  any  book  of  the 
same  description.  We  shall  present  a  few 
passages  as  a  specimen,  recommending  the 
whole  work,  however,  to  the  careful  perusal 
of  our  readers. 

I. — Seeds  for  Permanent  Pasture. 

The  proportions  in  which  the  seeds  of  the 
different  species  should  beniixed  for  permanent 
pasture  : 

Cock's-foot  grass  fdactylis  glomerataj     ...      2  bushels. 

Meadow-fescue  ffestuca  pratensis J  ...  2 

Meadow-foxtail-gi  ass  ( alopecurus  pratensis  J  2 

Rough-stalked  meadow-grass  (poa  trivialis J  2 

Tall  oat-like  soft-grass  fholcus  avenacew) 

Meadow  cat' s-tail  (phleum  pratense)       ...    15  lbs. 

Hard,  or  smooth  fescue  ffestuca  duriuscula, 

vel  glabra)    2  bushels. 

Crested  dog's-tail  (cynosurus  crislatus)     ...  I 
Nerved  meadow-grass  (poa  nervata)        ...  0£ 
Wood  meadow-grass  (poa  nemoralis)       ...  1 
Narrow-leaved  meadow-grass  (poa  angustifolia)  0£ 
Broad-leaved  creeping  bent,  or  florin  (agrostis 

stolonifera  var.  lalifolia)         ...        ...  0£ 

Rye-grass  (lolium  perenne)  ...       ...  1 

White  or  Dutch  Clover  (trifolium  repens)        15  lbs. 

Bush  vetch  (vicia  sepium)    0$  bushel. 

Sweet-scented  vernal-grass  (anthoxanthum  odo- 

ratum)  ...    ...  0£ 

Perennial  red  clover   (trifolium  jrratense  pe- 
renne)   12  lbs. 

Achillea  millefolium,  yarrow    4 

The  proper  quantity  of  grass  seeds  to  sow, 
per  acre,  is  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  regards  the  expense  of  the  seed,  and  the 
speedy  formation  of  the  most  valuable  sward. 
The  circumstaces  of  soil,  tilth,  and  water,  at 
the  time  of  sowing  all  influence  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  successful  vegetation  of  the  seed.— 
Should  less  seed  be  sown  than  is  sufficient  to 


furnish  every  part  of  the  soil  with  plants  of 
grass,  a  proportionate  loss  of  time,  labour,  and 
land,  will  be  suffered.    Minute  vacancies  of 
plants  in  a  recently-made  pasture,  or  in  a 
field  of  seedling  grasses,  may,  to  general  ob- 
servation, appear  insignificant,  or  escape  ob- 
servation altogether  ;  but  if  these  apparently 
minute  deficiencies  which  occur  over  the  sur- 
face of  an  acre  be  calculated,  a  difference,  per- 
haps, of  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the 
produce  will  be  found  to  exist  between  a  per- 
fectly furnished  surface  of  land,  and  one  where 
the  deficiencies  of  plants  are  so  minute  as 
scarcely  to  be  perceived.    In  the  most  pro- 
ductive natural  pastures,  no  deficiencies  of 
plants  are  to  bviJbund— -every  part  of  the  sur- 
face is  closely  .nterwoven  with  plants ;  and 
not  as  in  pastures  artificially  formed  of  one 
or  two  species  oigrass  only,  where  the  surface 
is  shaded  with  rlants.    A  rough,  uneven  sur- 
face will  require  i  p. ach  greater  quantity  of 
seed,  than  lana~n  itls  a  dry,  linely  pulverized, 
smooth,  consolidated  surface.    If  the  surface 
is  wet  at  the  time  of  sowing,  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  seed  will  be  required  than  otherwise 
would  be  necessary.    The  seeds  of  most  of 
the  essential  permanent  pasture  grasses  are  so 
small  and  light,  as  to  be  readily  taken  up  in 
clumps  by  the  harrow  or  roller  passing  over 
a  damp  surface. 

If  the  seeds  of  the  above  grasses  and  plants 
be  mixed  in  the  different  proportions  before 
stated,  one  bushel  of  such  mixture  of  seeds, 
sown  on  an  acre  of  land,  will  (omitting  frac- 
tions) afford  but  two  seeds  to  every  square,  inch 
— while  the  most  productive  ancient  natural 
pasture  examined,  had  seven  plants  to  every 
square  inch.  But  the  statements  respecting 
the  seeds  are  founded,  it  is  evident,  on  the 
supposition  that  every  seed  vegetates  and 
produces  a  plant,  and  that  the  seeds  are  all 
equally  spread  over  the  surface ;  but  as  before 
observed,  there  are  more  circumstances  than 
one  which  interfere  to  prevent  the  successful 
vegetation,  and  equal  distribution  of  all  the 
fine  seeds  of  grasses  individually  considered, 
and  which  may  be  sown  at  any  one  time. — 
The  seed  of  cock's-foot  is  often  defective,  the 
perennial  red  clover  has  frequently  many  abor- 
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tive  seeds,  and  the  meadow-foxtail  seed  '^ge- 
nerally so  had  as  to  afford  but  one  fertile  seed 
out  of  three — to  obtain  a  required  number  ot 
plants  on  a  given  space  of  ground,  from  a 
known  quantity  of  seed,  a  pretty  large  allow- 
ance  must  therefore  be  made  to  the  seed,  in 
order  to  meet  those  circumstances  adverse  to 
certain  vegetation  in  every  instance,  and  equal 
distribution  of  the  plants. 

An  examination  of  ihe  most  productive  pas- 
tures shows,  that  when  from  twelve  to  twenty 
different  species  of  grasses  are  intimately  com- 
bined together,  six  or  seven  plants  to  the 
square  .inch  cf  surface  are  not  too  many. — 
The  turf  from  the  irrigated  meadow  afforded 
the  greatest  number  of  plants^  being  twelve 
plants  to  a  square  inch— the  predominant  spe- 
cies in  this  turf  was  the  port  trkialis*  the  seed- 
lino-  plants  of  which  are  staall,  and,  along 
with  the  plants  of  bromus  arvensis,  derive  their 
support,  in  irrigated  meadows,  more  from  the 


water  than  the  soil.    Fe^  of  the  roots  of 
these  species  had  much  boll  of  the  ground, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  (plants  were  rooted 
merely  among  the  crowns  of  the  roots  of  the 
other  species  of  grass  which  composed  this 
turf.    The  statements  brought  forward  re- 
lative to  pastures  artificially  formal  of  rye-grsss 
and  clovers,  and  those  facts  connected  with 
the  number  of  plants  of  grasses  which  are 
found  to  occupy    a  given  space  of  ground, 
when  one  species  only  of  grass  is  cultivated  by 
itself,  proved  clearly  that  much  less  seed  is 
required  to  form  an  artificial  pasture  of  one  or 
two  species  of  grass,  than  is  required  to  form 
a  pasture  for  permanency,  whose  properties 
of  produce  and  value  shall  equal  or  approach 
to  that  of  the  best  natural  pastures.  The 
artificial    pasture   of  rye-grass  and  clover, 
above  mentioned,  had  been  made  by  sowing 
one  bushel  of  seeds,  viz.  three  pecks  of  rye- 
grass and  one  peck  of  white  clover  and  trefoil  ; 
three  plants  to  the  square  inch  were  produced 
by  that  quantity  of  seed— and  had  more  seed 
of  the  same  species  of  grass  been  used,  it  is 
more  than  probable,  from  the  above  facts, 
that  the  pasture  would  have  suffered  rather 
than  benefited  by  it;  but  had  there  been  used 
the  seeds  of  a  variety  of  different  species  of 
grasses,  double  the  quantity  of  seed  might 
have  been  used,  and  the  value  or  productive- 
ness of  the  pasture  increased  in  the  same 
proportion . 


The  results  of  Mr.  Taunton's  valuable  ex 
perimcnts  on  the  cultivation  of  separate  grasses 
and  the  interesting  remarks  of  Mr.  Blaikie  o» 
the  same  subject,1  arc  in  perfect  confirmatioi 
of  the  above  statements,  respecting  the  quan 
tity  of  seed  to  be  used  in  cases  where  onh 
one  or  two  species  of  grass  arc  cultivated.- 
Four  bushels  and  a  half  of  the  above  mixtur 
will  give  (omitting  fractions)  the  samenumbe 
of  seeds  to  the  square  inch,  as  the  like  spaa 
of  the  sward  of  the  irrigated  meadow  con 
taiped  plants.    Now,  after  deducting  for  th 
deficiency  caused  by  the  number  of  barrel 
seeds  in  many  of  those  essential  grasses,  thi 
quantity  of  four  and  a  half  bushels  per  acr 
of  this  mixture  of  different  seeds,  will  be  founi 
for  general  practice  not  too  much.    The  prcu 
deal  trial,  mentioned  at  page  130,  prove 
precisely  the  truth  ot  the  above  calculation 
But  should  the  proportions  of  the  differei 
kinds  of  seed  be  altered  from  the  above,  tfe 
quantity  of  seed  required,  for  a  given  space* 
ground  will  be  less  in  proportion  as  the  ferti 
seeded  grasses  predominate  in  the  mixture- 
and  the  smaller  the  number  of  different  specii 
that  are  combined  together,  the  smaller  wi 
be  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  require, 
ten  pecks  being  the  maximum,  and  two  peel 
the  minimum.    The  above  calculations  of  tl 
number  arid  weight  of  the  different  see< 
will  afford  a  ready  guide  to  determine  tl 
number  of  plants  of  grasses  which  wdl  1 
produced  on  a  given  space  ol  ground,  frc 
a  known  weight  or  measure  of  the  see 
whether  it  be  of  one  species  of  grass  only, 
of  a  combination  of  many  species. 

The  larger  seeds  should  be  mixed  by  thei 
selves,  and  in  the  same  manner,  the  small 
seeds,  should  be  mixed  together,  and  sov 
after  the  mixture  of  larger  seeds,  as  they  1 
quire  much  less  covering.  The  separation 
the  larger  from  the  smaller  grass  seeds,  wh 
mixed,  can  be  readily  effected  by  a  prop 
sieve. 

I  have  sown  the  seed  of  the  same  gras 
in  every  month  of  the  year,  January  < 
cepted;  and  though  much  depends  on  1 
weather  and  tbestate  of  the  ground,  the 
suits  were  always  in  favor  of  the  month 
September,  and  the  beginning  of  August 
and,  next  to  that,  the  middle  or  latter  end 
May,  according  as  the  weather  v  as  dry 
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The  seeds  vegetated,  and  grew  with  most 
vigour  under  the  following  circumstances  : 
when  the  ground  had  been  deeply  stirred, 
broken  fine,  and  made  perfectly  smooth  and 
compact  on  the  surface  with  a  heavy  roller, 
previous  to  sowing  the  seeds,  the  ground  in  a 
dry  state,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  the  seeds 
sown  on  this  fine  dry  compact  surface,  the 
laro-er  seeds  not  more  than  just  covered,  by 
drawin"  a  fine  rake  on  the  level  surface,  and 
afterwards  sowing  the  small  seeds,  and  cov- 
ering them  no  farther  than  what  was  effected 
by  a  repetition  of  the  roller.  The  results 
further  showed,  that,  next  to  a  coarse,  un- 
consolidated, or  loose  surface,  the  practice  of 
deep  sowing  was,  in  the  second  degree,  more 
injurious  to  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds  and 
.he  first  progress  of  the  plants,  than  any  other 
error  that  could  be  made  in  the  manual  part 
of  the  process  of  sowing  the  natural  grasses 
on  a  soil  of  good  quality. 

When  land  is  to  be  sown  for  permanent 
pasture,  no  admixture  of  any  annual  or  grain 
crop,  or  broad-leaved  clover,  should  be  ad- 
mitted with  the  grass  seeds.  Experience 
proves  that  they  are  highly  injurious  to  the 
intention  of  speedily  Arming  a  solid  productive 
sward—and  the  profit  that  may  accrue  from 
a  grain  crop  thus  obtained  will  be  much  over- 
balanced by  the  loss  of  grass  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing seasons.  Every  plant  of  these  annua 
crops  occupies  a  place,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  expected  sward.  Besides  rendering  the 
surface  porous  by  the  decay  of  their  roots 
in  the  end  of  autumn,  much  mischief,  like- 
wise, is  done  to  the  sward  by  portions  of  the 
crops  being  beat  down  with  heavy  rains — 
The  above  mixture  should  be  sown  in  the  au 
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a.  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels 


and  a  half  to  the  acre.  Much  less  will 
-form  a  good  pasture  ;  but  when  the  seeds  can 
be  liad  from  the  farm  at  a  moderate  expense, 
the  maximum  quantity  should  be  adopted.— 
If  sown  in  spring,  it  will  be  found  highly 
useful,  in  the  following  autumn,  to  give  the 
surface  a  slight  top-dressing  with  rotten  dung 
or  compost,  in  which  the  seeds  or  roots  of 
weeds  are  not  suspected,  and  to  sow  im- 
mediately after  half  a  bushel,  more  or  less,  o 
the  mixture  of  seeds,  accoroing  as  the  sward 
appears  to  be  deficient  of  plants— after  which 
fche  top-dressing  being  previously  well  reduced 
py  a  slight  bush-harrow)  the  roller  should  be 


liberally  used  ;  and  rolling,  for  the  first  two 
vears,  should  never  be  neglected  at  any  la- 
vorable  opportunity.  If  the  seed*  are  sown 
in  autumn,  the  top-dressing,  re-sowing,  and 
rolling,  will  be  found  equally  requisite  and 
beneficial  in  the  following  month  of  May; 
and  even  repeated  in  the  following  autumn, 
they  will  greatly  forward  the  intention.  Oils 
is  imitating  the  process  of  nature  in  forming 
pastures— with  this  advantage,  that  for  one 
seed  of  a  valuable  species  of  grass  supplied 
to  the  soil  by  the  slow  and  gradual  process 
of  nature,  in  one  season,  a  thousand  are  sup- 
plied in  the  same  space  of  time  ;  and  thus  take 
possession  of  their  natural  soil,  without  the 
Janeer  and  inconvenience  of  expelling  its 
usurpers.  .  . 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
respecting  the  manner  of  reaping  the  produce 
of  seedling  grasses,  whether  by  depasturing 
with  sheep,  or  by  mowing  after  the  plants  have 
perfected  their  seed.    The  manure  supplied 
by  sheep  to  the  young  grasses  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage; but  the  animals  arc  apt  to  bite  too 
close  to  the  root,  and  sometimes  tear  up  the 
young  plants  altogether.    I  have  found  on 
repealed  trials,  that  cropping  seedling  grasses 
before  they  had  produced  flowers,  had  the 
effect  of  retarding  and  weakening  the  after- 
growth of  the  .plants  for  that  season  very 
much.    But  after  the  period  of  flowering, 
cropping  was  found  to  strengthen,  and  rather 
encourage  the  growth  of  plants.    In  the  same 
way  I  found  that  old  plants  of  grass,  when 
cut  very  close  after  the  first  shoots  of  the 
spring  made  their  appearance,  afforded  about 
one-third  less  weight  of  produce  in  the  whole 
season,  than  those  plants  of  the  same  species 
which  ware  left  uncut  till  the  flowering  emms 
began  to  appear.    As  the  advantages  of  the 
manure  of  the  sheep  may  be  supplied  by  top- 
dressing,  and  the  disadvantages  resulting  to 
the  tender  seedling  plants  .from  early  and 
close  cropping,  cannot  so  speedily  be  removed, 
the  practice  of  suffering  the  grasses  to  pro- 
duce flowers  before  they  are  cut,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  top-dressings,  and  the  use  of  the 
roller,  till  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  ap- 
pears to  be  far  more  profitable  than  the  for- 
mer practice  of  depasturing  the  seedling  gras- 
ses at  an  earlier  period  than  the  spring  of  the 
second  year — but  in  this,  no  doubt,  as  well  as 
in  other  particular  modes  cf  management  re 
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commended  for  general  practice  in  the  cul- 
ture of  plants  local  eireamstances  may  inter- 
fere so  much  as  often  to  render  some  modifi- 
cation of  them  necessary. 

But  though  the  pasture  be  formed  in  the 
best  manner,  with  a  combination  of  the 
most  valuable  grasses,  nevertheless  a  judi- 
cious mode  of  treatment  afterwards,  is  as 
essentially  necessary  to  continue  its  value. — 
By  proper  stocking,  top-dressing  and  weed- 
ing, very  indifferent  pastures  (where  the  soil 
was  adapted  to  the^growth  of  grass)  have  been 
brought  to  a  state  equal  to  the  most  valuable 
— and,  on  the  contrary,  the  richest  natural 
pastures,  by  neglect  of  proper  stocking,  top- 
dressing,  and  weeding,  or  the  too  frequent 
repetition  of  hay  crops,  have  become  so  un- 
profitable, as  to  require  many  years  to  bring 
them  again  to  their  original  value.  I  have 
witnessed  in  Lincolnshire  soils  of  a  similar 
nature  in  every  respect,  indeed  a  fence  only 
separating  them,  exhibit  the  effects  of  judi- 
cious and  of  bad  treatment  as  regards  the 
frequent  repetition  of  hay  crops  on  the  same 
field.  On  one  side  of  the  fence,  where  judi- 
cious stocking  had  been  practised,  the  supe- 
rior grasses  wholly  occupied  the  field — nor 
could  I  observe  an  inferior  plant  in  the  her- 
bage of  it,  much  less  absolute  weeds ;  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence,  where  the  field 
had  been  mown  for  a  succession  of  years,  the 
superior  grasses  had  given  place  to  the  cow- 
parsnip  ( Heracleum  sphondylium, )  cow's- 
allheal  (Stachys  palustris,)  knapweed  (Cen- 
taw  ea  nigra  ;  and  among  these  weeds  were 
thinly  scattered  the  (  folcus  avenaceus)  tall 
oat- like  soft  grass,  Dactylis  glomcrata  and 
Agrostis  vulgaris.  The  neglect  of  foul  hedges 
and  road-sides,  is  the  best  possible  encourage- 
ment for  the  propagation  of  these  perennial 
weeds  which  infest  permanent  pasture  land.— 
In  Warwickshire,  I  have  seen  valuable  pas- 
ture land  so  deteriorated  by  the  intermixture 
of  these  weeds,  supplied  liberally  from  foul 
hedge-rows  and  road-sides,  as  to  be  little  su- 
perior to  the  worst  land,  kept  under  proper 
management — bevides,  the  weeds  in  these  nur- 
series afford  shelter,  and  at  particular  periods, 
nourishment  to  injects,  which  annoy  and  dis- 
tress cattle  in  summer. 

The  comparative  value  of  permanent  pas- 
ture and  tillage  land,  is  a  subject  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  humble  narrator  of  facts.  All 


that  has  been  brought  forward  goes  no  farther 
than  to  prove  that  where  such  lands  have  al- 
ready been  converted  to  tillage,  they  may,  by 
the  means  now  recommended,  be  brought  to 
as  valuable  a  state  of  pasture  as  before,  if  not 
to  a  superior  state,  and  that  in  the  space  of 
four  years.  The  means  for  effecting  this,  how- 
ever, have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  within  the 
power  of  the  agriculturist  Jt  is  required 
that  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ent grasses,  and  of  the  importance,  or  rather 
necessity,  of  a  combination  of  many  different 
grasses,  instead  of  two  or  three  different  spe- 
cies, to  form  permanent  pasture,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  equal  to  the  best  formed  by 
nature,  shall  be  generally  diffused  among 
practical  farmers — and  also  that  the  mode 
shall  be  adopted  of  raising  and  obtaining  the 
seeds  of  the  valuable  and  essential  permanent 
pasture  grasses,  from  the  farmer's  own  farm. — 
The  manner  of  obtaining  an  unfailing  supply 
of  the  seeds  of  the  essential  permanent  pas- 
ture grasses,  at  a  trilling  expense,  from  the 
farmer's  own  farm,  was  before  mentioned  ; 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  revert  again  to  a 
subject  so  important.  By  the  help  of  the 
figures,  and  the  botanical  discriminating  cha- 
racters of  the  different  species  of  grasses  given 
in  this  work,  the  farmer  may  soon  furnish 
himself  from  his  best  grass  land,  with  the 
seeds  of  most  of  the  essential  grasses,  at  least  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  first  plantation. 
Those  species  of  grasses  which  are  not  on  his 
own  farm,  the  seedsman,  or  a  neighbour,  may 
readily  supply,  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the 
same  purpose.  These  seeds  being  obtained, 
a  piece  of  good  rich  land,  should  be  selected, 
of  a  nature  intermediate  as  to  moisture  and 
dryness.;  Itmay  be  quite  unnecessary  to  observe, 
that  this  soil  must  be  perfectly  clean,  free  from 
all  kinds  of  root-weeds  and  seeds  of  annual 
weeds.  The  surface  or  tilth  cannot  be  made 
too  fine,  level,  and  consolidated,  to  receive 
the  seeds.  The  middle  of  May  or  the  begin- 
ning of  June  are  favorable  seasons  for  sowing 
the  seed  ;  but  should  a  naked  summer  fal- 
low be  required,  in  order  to  bring  the  land  to 
the  absolutely  necessary  state  of  tilth  and 
cleanness  now  mentioned,  August,  or  from 
that  time  until  the  beginning  of  September, 
will  be  found  favorable  seasons  for  sowing. — 
The  ground  thus  prepared  should  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  to  correspond  to  the  three  dif- 
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Ferent  combinations  of  the  essential  grasses, 
which  combinations  were  shown,  at  page  38, 
to  ripen  their  seeds  respectively  at  three  d li- 
ferent periods  of  the  season.  The  seeds  of 
the  different  species  recommended  above 
should  be  mixed  in  the  proportion  stated,  and 
each  of  the  three  combinations,  or  mixtures 
of  seed,  sown  on  the  division  of  ground 
set  apart  for  it.  The  seeds  may  either  be  sown 
broadcast  or  in  drills— whichever  mode  will 
deposite  the  seed  in  the  most  regular  manner 
is  the  best;  for  the  clean  state  of  the  tilth  will 
render  weeding  the  first  year  unnecessary  ; 
and  the  combination  or  mixture  of  different 
species  of  the  superior  grasses  will  afterwards 
so  fully  occupy  the  land  as  to  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  weeds  or  of  less  valuable  plants. — 
The  seeds  of  clover,  yarrow,  and  of  the  bush 
vetch,  can  be  had  from  the  seedsman.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  of  grasses  have  come  up, 
the  surface  of  the  land  should  be  occasionally 
rolled,  as  plants  thereby  sooner  establish  them- 
selves firmly  in  the  ground,  and  make  more 
vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  than  when  the 
surface  is  less  firm  and  consolidated.  In  the 
end  of  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring,  a  top- 
dressing  of  rotten  dung,  or  finely  pulverized 
compost,  should  be  applied  to  the  seedling 
grasses,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  bush-harrowing  for  the  first  year 
— a  handy  workman  with  a  shovel  can  spread 
the  compost  regularly  and  finely  among  the 
plants.  The  use  of  the  roller  should  not  be 
neglected,  on  every  favorable  opportunity  of 
dry  weather.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe, 
which  may  be  known  by  passing  a  spike  or 
panicle  between  the  fingers,  advantage  should 
betaken  of  favorable  weather  to  mow  the  grass, 
laying  it  in  thin  swaths,  and  carefully  turning 
it  as  often  as  necessary  until  the  crop  is  suffi- 
ciently dry  to  thrash  out,  which  operation 
must  be  effected  as  soon  as  possible,  either  on 
the  spot  or  in  the  barn,  as  the  circumstances 
of  weather  and  convenience  may  appear  to  the 
intelligent  farmer  most  to  require. 

By  the  ordinary  practice  of  returning  such 
soils  to  permanent  pasture,  disappointment  is 
sure  to  follow  ;  and  to  attempt  to  form  a  va- 
luable permanent  sward  on  soils  not  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  these  grasses,  were  equally 
unwise — though,  if  the  subsoil  be  favorable, 
the  land  may  be  so  much  improved,  at  a  mo- 
derate expense,  by  the  means  recommended 


at  pages  124  and  125,  as  to  fit  it  for  the 
growth  of  the  best  grasses. 

Grasses  and  others  Plants  adapted  jor  the 
Alternate  Husbandry. 

The  grasses,  and  other  plants  best  fitted  for 
alternation,  as  green  crops  with  grain,  are 
such  as  arrive  at  perfection  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time,  or  within  the  compass  of  two 
years — such  as  have  their  leaves  broad  and 
succulent,  and  that  do  not  quickly  run  to  seed. 
Plants  of  this  description  are  supposed  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  weight  of  herbage  at  the 
least  expense  to  the  soil. 

It  is  a  curious  and  well  known  fact,  that 
any  species  of  plant  that  has  continued  till  its 
natural  decay  on  a  particular  soil,  cannot  be 
again  immediately  reared  with  equal  success 
on  the  same  spot  till  some  other  crop  intervene 
— but  that  a  different  species  of  vegetable  will 
there  succeed  better,  for  its  peculiar  period  of 
life,  than  it  would  on  a  soil  naturally  better 
adapted  to  its  growth,  where  it  had  just  at- 
tained to  perfect  maturity.  This  hoids  good 
with  respect  to  annual  plants  as  well  a*  to  those 
that  continue  to  live  many  years.  But  it  is 
better  seen  in  the  former,  as  their  habits  and 
duration  in  the  soil  are  oftener  and  more  di- 
rectly within  the  reach  of  common  observation. 

On  this  antipathy  of  plants  seems  to  depend 
the  theory  of  alternate  cropping  with  green 
crops  and  grain — varying  in  some  measure 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  soil  and 
climate — but  the  principle  appears  to  remain 
the  same. 

On  analysing  a  soil  immediately  before  and 
after  producing  an'impoverishing  crop,  the  re- 
sults of  such  analysis  do  not  point  out  any 
diminution  in  the  weight  or  proportions  of  its 
constituents,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  weight 
of  vegetable  matter  produced.  The  decom- 
posing animal  and  vegetable  matters  of  the 
soil  are  the  only  constituents  wherein  a  sensi- 
ble loss  is  perceived. 

M.  Braconnet  grew  plants  in  substances 
free  from  any  kind  of  soil,  as  in  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  in  metal.  He  supplied  the  plants 
with  distilled  water  only.  They  arrived,  by 
these  means,  to  a  perfect  state  of  maturity. — 
The  produce  was  submitted  to  careful  analysis, 
and  the  results  shewed  that  the  different  vege- 
tables so  produced,  contained  all  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  different  species',  precisely  the 
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same  as  when  the  plants  were  cultivated  on 
their  natural  soils. 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  antipathy  of 
plants  arises  from  the  roots  depositing  a  nox- 
ious matter  in  the  soil.  And,  according  to 
the  experiments  of  M.  Burgmanns,  oats  are 
thus  killed  by  the  field  saw-wort — wheat  by 
the  blue  erigeron  ;  flax  by  the  corn  scabious, 
and  the  purple  spurge — and  buck-wheat  by 
the  corn  spurry. 

The  analysis  of  a  plant,  therefore,  and  of 
the  soil  which  produced  it,  appear  insuffici- 
ent to  account  for  the  true  cause  of  the  im- 
poverishing principle  of  vegetables  to  the  soil, 
and  why  one  species  should  exhaust  it  more 
than  another. 

Some  useful  information,  however,  on  this 
very  interesting  point  may  probably  be  drawn 
from  facts  obtained  by  daily  practice  and  ob- 
servation in  the  garden  and  the  farm. 

Nutritive 
Green  Food.  Matter 
Mangel  wurzel  or  white  beet,  {Beta  ciclu)    lbs.  lbs. 
products  upon  a  suitable  soil,or  a  deep  rich 
loam,  on   an  average,  twenty-five  tons  of 
gr'>en  food  pi?r  acre,  every  pound  weight  of 
which  contains  390  grains  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter— and  therefore  per  acre,..   56,000  3120 

Carrots  (Daucus  carota)  produce  upon  a 
deep  l'g  it  loam,  on  an  average,  eleven  tons, 
every  pound  of  which  contains  750  grains 

of  nutritive  matter,.   24,640  2610 

Potatoes  (Solatium  tuberosum)  produce 
upon  a  fresh  loam,  of  intermediate  quality 
as  to  moisture  and  dryness,  on  an  avemge, 
fifteen  tons  per  acre,  affording  of  nutritive 

matter  per  pound,  1000  grains,   33,600  4800 

The  common  field  or  white  turnip  (Bras>- 
sica  rapa,  var.)  affords  from  a  sandy  loam, 
on  an  average,  sixteen  tons,  of  green  food,  a 
pound  of  which  contains  320  grains  of  nu- 
tritive matter,   35,840  1638 

The  Swedish  turnip,  or  ruta  baga  [Bras- 
sica  rapa,  var.]  produces  on  a  favourable  soil, 
or  a  strong  loam,  on  an  average,  thirteen 
tons  per  acre,  a  pound  of  which  affords  of 

nutritive  matter,  440  grains,   29,120  1830 

Cabbages  [Brassica  oleracea?  var.]  which 
delight  in  a  rich  strong  loam,  afford  of  green 
food,  on  an  average  per  acre,  twenty-five 
tons,  every  pound  of  which  contains  430 

grains  of  nutritive  matter,   56,000  34,40 

Kolh  rabi  [Brassica  oleracca,  var.]  the 
produce  from  a  soil  similar  to  that  for  cab- 
bages or  Swedish  turnips,  is,  on  an  average, 
fourteen  tons  per  acre,  and  afTords  of  nu- 
tritive matter,  per  pound,  420  grains,   31,360  1881 

If  a  plant,  therefore,  impoverishes  the  soil 
jn  proportion  to  the  weight  of  vegetable  sub- 
stance it  produces  on  a  given  space  of  ground, 


The  proportions 
which  they  bear  to 
►  each  other  with  re- 
spect to  weight  of 
produce. 


the  following  will  be  the  order  in  which  the 
plants  just  mentioned  exhaust  the  land. 

Mangel  Wurzel,  25"| 

Cabbages,  25 

White  turnip,  , — ~- — — „~*.16 

KoluVrabi,   14 

Swedish  turnips,  — ~~~~~~»~.~~13 

Experience  has  long  since  proved,  that  car- 
rots exhaust  the  soil  in  a  much  greater  degree 
than  white  turnips-*- though,  by  this  mode  of 
judging  they  impoverish  land  in  a  less  degree 
than  any  of  these  plants.  But  when  we  take 
the  weight  of  nutritive  matter  which  a  plant 
affords  from  a  given  space  of  ground,  the  re*- 
suits  are  very  different,  and  will  be  found  to 
agree  with  ejaily  experience  jn  J.}ie  garden  and 
on  the  farm,  * — — - 

Each  species  of  animals  is  instinctively  di-* 
rected  tq  seek  the  kind  of  food  which  affords 
it  the  most  suitable  nourishment,  and  to  shun 
what  would  be  injurious.  It  is  this  which 
guides  the  caterpillar  to  the  leaf,  the  duck- 
ling to  the  pool,  and  the  samlet  to  the  ocean. 
In  looking  at  a  pasture  field,  we  may  observe 
that  there  are  some  plants  which  are  cropped 
to  the  ground,  while  others  are  left  untouch- 
ed. }3ut  the  tastes  of  animals  being  exceed- 
ingly various,  what  is  rejected  by  one  species 
is  greedily  devoured  by  another.  Nay  what  is 
eaten  by  the  goat,  for  example,  with  avidity, 
and  with  impunity  by  the  horse  or  sheep,  as 
the  water  hemlock  (cicuta  virosa)  is  certain 
poison  to  the  cow.  Hence  it  has  been  called 
water-cowbane,  and  a  Fifeshire  farmer  who 
had  experienced  its  effects,  was  heard,  with 
an  expression  of  sorrow,  to  call  it  deathen. 

In  a  tame  state,  animals  seem  to  lose  the 
useful  information  from  instinct,  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  existence  in  a  wild  state  — 
Thus  cows  which  have  been  kept  within  doors 
during  the  winter,  and  supported  chiefly  on 
hay,  when  turned  out  to  pasture  in  the  spring, 
devour  indiscriminately  every  green  herb, 
and  frequently  suffer  for  their  indiscretion. — j 
Linnaeus  tells  us  that  when  he  visited  Tornea, 
the  inhabitants  complained  of  a  distemper 
which  killed  multitudes  of  their  cattle,  espe- 
cially during  spring,  when  first  turned  out 
into  a  meadow  in  the  neigbourhood.  He 
soon  traced  the  disorder  to  the  water  hem-* 
lock,  which  grew  plentifully  in  the  place,  an4 
which  the  cattle  in  the  spring  did  not  ^now 
how  to  avoid. 
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